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2418. Bahm, Archie J. What makes acts right. 
soston, Mass.: Christopher, 1958. 207 p. $4.00.— 
A philosopher presents a simplified outline of bases 
for ethical conduct, including custom, group approval, 
law, contract, success, conscience, authority, self- 
realization, and good results. With uniform criteria 
for a theory of right action, typical advantages and 
disadvantages of each are listed.—R. Davidon. 

2419. Bechterew, Wladimir. La _ réflexologie 
collective. (Collective reflexology.) Neuchatel, 
Switzerland: Delachaux & Niestlé S. A., 1957. 312 
p. SFr. 12.—tThis is a translation into the French of 
a work on collective reflexology which was published 
in Russian in 1921 but not previously available in any 
other language. The purpose was to apply general 
principles of reflexology in the analysis of social 
phenomena. Part | is concerned with questions of 
aim and method and with the relationships between 
individual and group behavior. Part II offers on a 
tentative basis a number of laws of group behavior, 
some of the latter being derived by analogy from 
principles of physics such as conservation of energy, 
inertia, entropy, and gravitation. Introspective and 
phenomenological types of description are reduced to 


a minimum, and a deliberate effort is made to formu- 
late laws in a strictly behavioral language.—R. F 
Creegan. 


2420. Birand, Beglan. 


(Istanbul U.) Psychol- 
ogy in Turkey. /stanbul Stud. exp. Psychol., 1956, 
1, 3-5.—A brief review of psychological activities in 
lurkey during the past half century. —A. R. Howard. 

2421. Blumenfeld, Walter, & Tapia, Maria Vio- 
leta. (U. San Marcos) Investigaciones sobre 
ciertos rasgos caracterologicos. (Investigations 
about some characterological traits.) Estud. psico- 
pedag., 1956, No. 3. 51 p.—The booklet contains 
adaptations to the Spanish of the Bernreuter Per- 
sonality Inventory and of the Thurstone Neurotic 
Inventory, together with the main results found in 
different regions of Peru by several students who 
worked with many hundreds of male and female sub- 
jects. The data were compared with the North 
American values.—lW. Blumenfeld. 

2422. Brown, Roger. How shall a thing be 
called? Psychol. Rev., 1958, 65, 14-21.—Tries to 
answer the question: “What determines the name 
given to a child for a thing?” This leads to the 
question: “Why is one name more common than an- 
other?” Things are first named so as to categorize 
them in the most useful way. Probably, concrete 
terms are learned before abstract ones.—C. K. Bishop. 

2423. Choisy, Maryse. Le fils de l’amazone. 
(The amazon’s sons.) Psyché, Paris, 1957, No, 120- 
121, 337-346. 

2424. Cureton, 
Recipe for a cook book. 


Edward E. (U. Tennessee) 
Psychol, Bull., 1957, 54, 


494-497.—"The purpose of this note is to point out 
that the base rate is an essential part of every validity 
study, that p, and py determined without reference to 
the base rate are quite meaningless, and that every 
valid continuous predictor, properly used, can give 
better predictions than those given by the base rate 
alone.”—IV’. J. Meyer. 

2425. Davis, R. C. The domain of homeostasis. 
Psychol. Rev., 1958, 65, 8-13.—A critical analysis of 
the concept of homeostasis shows that it is not a 
good model for behavior. In the broad sense of the 
word it explains more than necessary and if the con- 
cept is restricted to negative feedback then it does 
not fit all the facts. Homeostasis exists in respect 
to certain variables, and these should be discovered, 
but it is only a special case of the more general con- 
ception of the response of systems to inputs.—C. K. 
Bishop. 

2426. Graber, Gustav Hans. 
Mannes. (lsychology of the man.) Stuttgart, Ger- 
many: Ernst Klett, 1957. 320 p. DM 19.80.—The 
discussion is based on a combination of clinical ex- 
perience and theoretical framework which leans heavily 
on psychoanalysis. The first section deals with the 
concepts of man and his psychology seen in historical 
perspective. Graber relates men’s needs and char- 
acteristics to those of familiar mythological and his- 
torical figures. The second section describes the 
physical and psychological development in detail, be- 
ginning with a discussion of the properties of the male 
germ cell. Differences between male and female 
attributes are stressed. The third and most compre- 
hensive section deals with the adult male, particularly 
his weaknesses and strivings. The common man is 
described as well as psychological deviates. The book 
concludes on an optimistic note: a glimpse into the 
future man’s self-realization and liberation—k. O. 
Kay. 

2427. Hadfield, J. A. Psychology and morals: 
An analysis of character. (15th ed.) New York: 
McBride, 1958. vii, 219 p. $3.50.—Substance based 
on the Dale lectures at Mansfield College, Oxford, 
in 1920. Chapters deal with subject matter as diverse 
as the determinants of character, sentiments, disposi- 
tions and complexes, the organized self, the will, 
therapeutics, sublimation, and motives. The author 
concludes that there are 3 principles of psychological 
and moral health: know thyself, accept thyself, be 
thyself —W. A. Koppe. 

2428. Hills, John R. (Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, Princeton, N. J.) Can we find the latent sci- 
entists? Sch. Soc., 1957, 85, 306-308.—This study 
indicates that there are no unique traits or constella- 
tion of traits which can be called mathematical apti- 
tude. Tests given 100 subjects in engineering and 
mathematics resulted in a wide variety of correla- 
tions and range of scores. A single test of mathe- 
matical aptitude would be impossible to construct be- 
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constellation of abilities represented by 
atical iptitude / WV. Bower. 
2”. Holmes, Stewart W. (D. C. Heath & Co., 
Zen Buddhism and transactional psy- 
chology. /:tc. Kev. gen. Semant., 1957, 14, 243-249. 
Zen and transactional psychology furnish us with 
one meeting poimt tor East and West.” References 
ire made to writings of Zen masters and John Dewey. 
I. b:lhiott 
2430. Kantor, J. R. (indiana U.) Events and 
constructs in the science of psychology. Philoso- 
phy: Banished and recalled. Psychol. Rec., 1957, 
7, 55-00 Lhe outcomes of the banishing of philoso 
phy and its subsequent recall are examined in the 
light of construct development in contemporary psy- 
chology. It is concluded, “whatever philosophy sci- 
entists require must be clearly different from the kind 
banished and recalled.” Evidence for this conclusion 
is based on examination of: (a) the frequent con- 
fusion between events and constructs; (b) confused 
use of the term variable as a linguistic term, an event 
factor, and a construct; and (c) use of intervening 
“loading the organism with internal 
principles and powers.” A careful analysis of events, 
| and constructs is urged in terms of a 
naturalistic and nontraditional psychology.—S. C. 
I 


atne 


of the 


variables for 


rocedure Ss, 


2431. Lumsden, J. (U. Western Australia) A 
factorial approach to unidimensionality. Aust. 
Psychol., 1957, 9, 105-111.—**The ideal and em- 
pirical factor constitutions of an item are defined 
respectively as the factor loadings obtainable from a 
hypothetical, variance-on-all factors population and 
factor loadings obtainable from an actual 
P. i. Lichtenstein 

2432. Lund, Frederick H. (Temple U.) Bio- 
dynamics vs. Freudian psychodynamics. [duca- 
tion, 1957, 78, 41-54.—The author analyzes the rela- 
tionships between biodynamics and Freudian psycho- 
dynamics. Discussion includes: chemical factors in 
mental life and behavior, the individual as a_ bio- 
logical unit, the internal environment, the chemistry 
of drives, internal direction of emotional behavior, 
the body’s defenses and adaptations to stress, the 
revolution in psychiatry, the chemical mind, the 
chemical personality, implications in early training, 
metabolic factors in child development, training fac- 
tors in personality development, and training and 

stress tolerance.—S. M. Amatora. 


2433. Manniche, E., & Falk, G. 
ton) Age and the Nobel prize. Behav. Sci., 1957, 
2, 301-307.—The scientific contributions cf Nobel 
prize winners in physics and chemistry were made 
at a significantly earlier age than the contributions 
of winners in physiology and medicine. “What is 
suggested by the preceding is that scientists working 
in a field in which significant contributions are related 
to consequent systematization of predictive knowl- 
edge may make their discoveries at an earlier age 
than those working in a discipline in which detailed 
phenomenological knowledge constitute the main 
‘body’ of that discipline.”—J. Arbit. 

2434. Mispelblom Beyer, F. Over het begrip 
“autoritaire persoonlijkheid.” (On the concept of 
the “authoritarian personality.”) Ned. Tijdschr. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 12, 367-391.—A literature study survey- 


(U. Washing- 
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ing the development of the concept of the authori 
tarian personality in the last decades. 32 references. 
—R. H. Houwink. 

2435. Page, F. Hilton. The unity of psychology. 
Bull. Maritime Psychol. Ass., 1956, 5, 12-20.—The 
outward diversity and multiplication of activities in 
psychology reflect an inner disunity. Critics of psy- 
chology charge it with ignoring or denying altogether 
what is distinctly human in man’s behavior. It will 
cease to be an inhuman it recognizes its 
methodological limitations and that there are activities 
of man which are more than adjustment processes o1 


science if 


biosocial processes.—J. Bucklew. 

2436. Rappaport, David. L’arbre de la science. 
( The tree of science.) Psyché., Paris, 1957, No. 120 
121, 347-358.—A tree was always a feminine-mothe: 
Mythologie and sundry cultural references 
It is considered that this symbolic 
nature is still carried on in our present tradition, 
both religious and scientitic—./. Anobel. 

2437. Roe, Anne, & Simpson, George (Eds.) 
Behavior and evolution. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
Univer. Press, 1958. viii, 557 p. $10.00.—This col 
lection of 23 papers is the outcome of 2 conferences 
sponsored by the American Psychological Association 
and the Society for the Study of Evolution. As a 
result of the conferences, the contributing writers 
were assigned specific areas in which to write. Roe 
& Simpson have arranged the papers into 5 sections 
Part I (3 selections) covers current general theory 
of evolution: the main thesis is that evolution of be 
havior depends on the rise and‘history of mechanisms 
that initiate and mediate behavior. Part II (5 selec- 
tions) reviews behavior, what it is descriptively and 


symbol, 
are analyzed. 


how its different aspects may be explained and inter 


Phrt III (7 selections) 
'y specialists in com 


related through evolution. 
consists of diverse selections 
parative behavior, ranging from psychologists to sys- 
tematists. Part 1V (3 selections) is made of selec- 
tions by zoologists. Part V (4 selections) empha- 
sizes the fact that in man biological evolution has led 
into a whole new array of mechanisms, those of hu- 
man cultures.—J. Suter. 

2438. Shaw, Franklin J. (Purdue U.)  Transi- 
tional experiences and psychological growth. Etc. 
Rev. gen. Semant., 1957, 15, 39-45.—An explanation 
for the proposition that the organism’s most basic 
tendency is to strive for self-realization—F. Elliott. 

2439. Stuermann, Walter E. (U. Tulsa) The 
name of Jesus: Word-magic in the Book of Acts. 
Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1957, 14, 262-266.—The 
name-formula as a magic-act is discussed with exten- 
sive references to the Bible—F. Elliott. 

2440. Van Strien, P. J. De psychologie van de 
prullemand. (The psychology of the waste-basket.) 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1958, 13, 161-171.—A_ phe- 
nomenological analysis of the function of the waste- 
basket in human life and society. Its 3 main aspects 
are defined as: place of order, place of surprise, and 
place of transitoriness.—R. H. Houwink. 

2441. Volokitina, M. N. Etudes sur la psycholo- 
gie des eléves de la premiére classe scholaire. 
(Studies in the psychology of students in the first 
form.) Enfance, 1956, 9(1), 1-55. 

2442. Zajonc, Robert B. (U. Michigan) Psy- 
chology in Poland: From M. Choynowski’s “On 
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the Awakening of Polish Psychology.” Amer. 
Psychologist, 1957, 12, 730-733.—‘“During recent 
years Polish psychology has been in a subservient 
position in the universities; applied psychological 
services have been reduced; in five years only one 
issue of the major psychological journal has ap- 
peared.” Many changes are called for in Polish psy- 
chology: (a) the elimination from psychology of 
ideological assumptions, (b) the re-education of exist- 
ing personnel, (c) developing contacts with Western 
psychology, (d) creating a psychological journal for 
publishing works by Polish authors and reporting 
exhaustively and quickly the psychological develop- 
ments of the world at large, (e) speedy translation of 
some of the best introductory psychological texts in 
various fields, (f) establishing a Psychological In- 
stitute of the Polish Academy of Science, and (g) 
educating party and government officials and the 
society about the role which a well-established psy- 
chology can and should perform in various applied 
fields.—S. J. Lachman. 


(See also Abstract 2549) 
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2443. Ansbacher, Heinz. Die Psychologie Al- 
fred Adlers, ihre Entwicklung und Bedeutung. 
(Alfred Adler’s psychology, its development and 
significance.) Fortsch. Med., 1957, 75, 1-12.—Al- 
fred Adler’s psychology is too often judged by his 
earlier writing only, the importance of his later de- 
velopment is neglected. There, however, we find the 
essence of his psychology: the strong relation to 
society which makes all his formulations testable. 
25 references.—lV’. J. Koppitz. 

2444. Barreiros E Santos. A patologia neuro- 
psico-fisiologica e as aberracées plasticas. (Neuro- 
psychophysiological pathology and aberrations in the 
plastic arts.) Broteria, 1958, 66, 424-434.—Aberra- 
tions in the abstractionist currents of modern plastic 
arts reveal the predominance of functional psychic 
energy stemming from unconscious levels of the per- 
sonality. Similar unconscious manifestations are 
found in the artistic productions of primitive cultures, 
children, and the mentally ill. Such manifestations in 
modern art are responses of a primitive type to frus- 
tration or inhibited goal attainment, which involves a 
decreased scale of artistic values. Such aberrations 
are not always pathological but may be due to po- 
litical subservience, as is the case under communist 
domination.—WV. W. Meissner. 

2445. Baxter, Clayton. Some limitations of 
Gestalt psychology. Bull. Maritime Psychol. Ass., 
1957, 6, 8-17.—Among the limitations of the Gestalt 
movement discussed are the following: failure to 
identify configurations accurately, the ambiguity of 
such concepts as dynamic determination and regula- 
tion, inadequate handling of the topics of emotion and 
motivation, and the difficulties in resolving success- 
fully the dualistic theories of mind and its objects.— 
J. Bucklew. 

2446. Bullock, D. H. (Institute Pennsylvania 
Hosp., Phila., Pa.) Drugs and behavior theory: 
One man’s opinions. Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 
1957, 9, 58-62.—The author suggests “that (a) the 
experimental analysis of negative reinforcing stimu- 
lus functions remains the key to the eventual under- 


33: 2443-2451 


standing of the phenomena designated by terms such 
as fear, anxiety, escape, and avoidance; and (b) the 
administration of interesting juices as independent 
variables in studies dealing with negative reinforcers 
provides a highly fruitful means for furthering and 
helping to clarify our understanding of these phe- 
nomena at both the animal and human level.” 23 
references.—M,. S. Maysner. 

2447. Cesio, Fidias R. Psicoanalisis del habito 
de fumar. (Psychoanalysis of smoking habits.) 
Rev. Psicoanal, Buenos Aires, 1957, 14, 368-374.— 
There is a clear relationship between smoking and 
oral tendencies. Smoking could be an expression of 
masoquistic dependency on an internalized mother, 
and smoke is the dangerous food provided by this bad 
mother.—M. Knobel. 

2448. Chari, C. T. K. (Madras Christian Coll., 
Tambaram) Quantum field theory and ‘goal-di- 
rected’ activity. /. psychol. Res., 1957, 1(1), 8-18.— 
The author has discussed the proposal to extend the 
analogies furnished by quantum field theory to neuro- 
physiology and psychology. The classical fields de- 
scribed by the space-time functions can be developed 
from a variational principle so chosen that its Euler- 
Lagrange equations are the field equations. The in- 
troduction of Hamiltonian H makes it possible to 
formulate the canonical field equations in the lan- 
guage of classical mechanics. Mathematical models 
are already being used in psychology. 71 references. 
—U. Pareek. 

2449, Churchill, Eileen. (City of Leeds Training 
Coll., England) A new look at Piaget’s theory of 
stages: Some experimental evidence. Bull. Brit. 
Psychol. Soc., 1958, 34, 66-67.—Abstract. 

2450. Cronbach, Lee J. (U. Illinois) The two 
disciplines of {scientific psychology. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1957, 12, 671-684.—""No man can be ac- 
quainted with all of psychology today.” The past 
and future place within psychology of 2 historic 
streams of method, thought, and affiliation—experi- 
mental psychology and correlational psychology—is 
discussed in this address of the President at the 65th 
annual convention of the APA. “The well-known 
virtue of the experimental method is that it brings 
situational variables under tight control. . . . The 
correlation method, for its part, can study what man 
has not learned to control or can never hope to con- 
trol... . A true federation of the disciplines is re- 
quired. Kept independent, they can give only wrong 
answers or no answers at all regarding certain im- 
portant problems. ... Correlational psychology studies 
only variance among organisms; experimental psy- 
chology studies only variance among treatments. A 
united discipline will study both of these, but it will 
also be concerned with the otherwise neglected inter- 
actions between organismic and treatment variables. 
Our job is to invent constructs and to form a network 
of laws which permits prediction.”—S. J. Lachman. 

2451. David, T. Lematsava shel hapsikhologia 
beyamenu. (On the situation of psychology today.) 
Ofakim, 1957, 11, 130-138.—The “3rd letter” deals 
from a rather negativistic point of view with be- 
haviorism and its development. Thorndike’s laws of 
learning are critically evaluated and his contribution 
to educational psychology positively stressed. The 
“4th letter” deals with psychoanalysis as a method 
of study, as therapy as well as theory. There is 
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given a negative evaluation of Watson’s and Thorn- 
like’s attempts to incorporate psychoanalysis in their 
framework European and American 
teStology is described, in order to show its importance 
for the development of clinical psychology and of 
ychology of personality.—H. Ormian. 
2452. Devereux, George; Almansi, Renato J., 
& Kanzer, Mark. Applied psychoanalysis. In J. 
Frosch & N (Eds.), The annual survey of 
Ps choanal ysts | ol Il (see Se: 2457), 307-389 
iewed in this chapter are divided into 3 
social and cultural studies; religion, 
ind folklore; literature, arts, and aesthet 
hts derived from the sociocultural sciences 
used more abundantly to expand the scope 
veness of psychoanalytic therapy. While 


theoretical 


ps 


Ross 


Papers Te 


reas 


and effect 


psychoanalytic concepts have been used for the pur 


pose orwut 


lerstanding myths and religious phenomena, 

ome papers have looked for direct parallels between 
clinical experiences and myths In general, the psy 
choanalytic approach to folklore, religion, and my- 
thology has become more comprehensive. Psycho 
inalytic studies of literature, art, and aesthetics are 
beginning to make the techniques and styles of the 
artist accessible to analytic evaluation, in contrast to 
the older (and still present) practice of applying deep 
yvchological insights to the arts. The latter trend 
om an overabundance of highly dubious and 
peculative C ostin, 


2453. Ellingson, Robert J. (Neb. I’sychiat. In 
stit., Omaha) Comment on Kleitman’s note. Psy 
chol, Bull., 1957, 54, 360.—A brief answer to com 

made by Kleitman on the involved in 
research on wakefulness and consciousness.—lV’. J. 
Vever. 

2454. Fahler, J. (Duke U.) ESP card tests 
with and without hypnosis. /. /’arapsychol., 1957, 
21, 179-185 4 subjects were tested for ESP in the 
waking state and again under the influence of hyp- 
nosis Ihe scores in the waking state were near 
mean chance expectation, while those in hypnosis 
were positive and statistically significant. No con- 
clusion is reached regarding whether the improved 
scoring was due to hypnosis as such or to heightened 
motivation.—J. G. Pratt 


2455. Forwald, H. (Box 4611, Ludvika, Sweden) 
A continuation of the study of psychokinesis and 
physical conditions. /. Parapsychol., 1957, 21, 98- 
121.—-Further experiments were done to test the 
psychokinesis effect upon the placement of tumbling 
cubes. The falling objects were released mechani- 
cally down an incline and were directed along the 
centerline of a horizontal plane. As they fell, the 
subject concentrated upon having them deviate to 
ward a designated target side, either the right or the 
left. Significant results were obtained, and cubes of 
different mass and materials are compared regarding 
“side force” that would be required to 
produce the results.—J. G. Pratt. 

2456. Frankel, Ernest. Contribution a l'étude 
de l’'analité. (Contribution to the study of anality.) 
Psyché, Paris, 1957, No. 120-121, 371-395.—First 
part of a study on the anal stage of personality de- 
velopment with its correlations with the physiologic 
process of digestion and the conscious and uncon- 


M. Knobel. 
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2457. Frosch, John, & Ross, Nathaniel (Eds.) 
The annual survey of psychoanalysis. Vol. IV. 
New York: International Univer. Press, 1957. xiv, 
770 p. $12.00.—This summary of psychoanalytic 
publications of 1953 is presented in 11 chapters, 10 
of which are abstracted separately in this book. Sum 
maries and discussion of them are divided into these 
areas: history (S. Gabe), critique and methodology 
(L. Rangell), ego psychology and instinct studies 
(N. Ross), clinical (J. Frosch), dreams (J. Frosch), 
psychoanalytic child psychiatry (N. Ross), applied 
psychoanalysis (G. Devereux, R. Almansi, & M. 
Kanzer), psychoanalytic therapy (J. Lander), train 
ing (J. Frosch), psychoanalytic studies in psychiatry 
(L. Kolb), and psychoanalytic books (18 are sum- 
marized by different contributors). 258-item bib 
liography.—F’. Costin. 

2458. Gabe, Sigmund. History. In J. Frosch & 
N. Ross (Eds.), The annual survey of psychoanaly- 
sis. Vol. IV (see 33: 2457), 3-22.—Contributions 
to the history of psychoanalysis during 1953 are sum- 
marized and discussed under these categories: bio 
graphical studies, case history follow-ups, and his 
The majority of these publications 


torical surveys. 
Freud's per 


centered around the development of 
sonality and thought.—/*. Costin. 

2459. George, F. H. Logic and behaviour. Sci. 
News, 1957, No. 45, 45-60.—The author asserts that 
the need for the prediction of individual behavior as 
over against groups of organisms can only be met by 
a study of internal or physiological mechanisms. 
Further, theories concerning these mechanisms re- 
quire such symbolic logic models as McCulloch and 
Pitts have proposed. One advantage of regarding 
organisms as logic net computers is the possibility 
of integrating the logical, mathematical, and bio 
logical sciences.—J. R. Kantor. 

2460. Gopalaswami, M. V. The science of 
values. Pratibha, 1958, 1, 4-10.—9 positive and 9 
negative values were rank-ordered by Indian men, 
Indian women, Canadian men, and Canadian women. 
The intergroup and sex differences were revealed 
A list of personal and social qualities and ends and 
means were also given. The results obtained have 
been discussed.—l’. Pareek. 

2461. Gérres, A. Personale Psychoanalyse? 
(Personalistic psychoanalysis?) Psyche, Heidel., 
1957, 11, 831-837.—Recent works under the rubric 
of personalistic psychology have appeared from J. 
Nuttin, I. Caruso, W. Daim, A. Niedermeyer, and 
K. Stern. This viewpoint tends to confuse the pre- 
personal and personal levels of organismic function 
ing, so that problems of neurosis are perceived as 
resolvable on the personal level. Psychotherapeutic 
experience, however, shows that disorders on the 
voluntary or involuntary levels of psychic function 
ing may coexist with order on the involuntary or 
voluntary levels respectively —E. W’. Eng. 

2462. Guardini, Romano. Sigmund Freud und 
die Erkenntnis der menschlichen Wirklichkeit. 
(Sigmund Freud and the knowledge of human 
reality.) Jb, Psychol. Psychother., 1958, 5, 97-107.— 
Freud developed a more inclusive and clear concep- 
tion of the whole person than had previously existed, 
disclosing the interrelations of the psychic and physi- 
cal aspects of being human. Implicit in Freud’s 
recognition of human responsibility and in his con- 
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cept of sublimation is a belief in an autonomous 
moment of the human being, integrating the sundry 
pairs of experienced opposites.—E. HW’. Eng. 

2463. Henle, Mary. Some problems of eclec- 
ticism. Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 296-305.—“Ex- 
amples have been presented to show that eclectics tend 
to resolve conflicts in psychology by glossing over 
real differences and obscuring the issues. Such solu- 
tions achieve harmony at the price of specific theory 
in the area of controversy, and thus sacrifice fruit- 
fulness in the discovery of new fact. Closer examina- 
tion often reveals implicit theories underlying such 
solutions, but unexpressed and unexamined theory 
can hardly be expected to equal explicit hypotheses 
either in fruitfulness or adequacy in dealing with 
known facts. It is here suggested that differences 
need to be resolved in psychology not by denying 
them and attempting to combine existing theories, but 
by focusing on the differences and using them to get 
a better view of the relevant phenomena.”—C. K 
Bishop. 

2464. Herman, David T. (U. Wichita) Per- 
spectives in psychology: II. What is the stimu- 
lus? Psychol. Rec., 1957, 7, 70-72.—The concept of 
the stimulus as used in psychology is traced from its 
origins in biology through an intricate series of modi- 
fications into contemporary psychology. It is sug- 
gested that its biological meaning, in terms of energy 
which activates tissue, has been inappropriately main- 
tained in psychological use. Some workers who use 
the concept in psychology also question the adequacy 
of the energy impingement definition. ‘The specific 
views [of these workers] vary considerably, common 
to them is that the character and operation of the 
stimulus is a function of the way the organism inter- 
acts with it.” Specific examples of workers who use 
the interaction concept are discussed.—S. C. Ratner. 

2465. Hodges, Donald Clark. The ethics of 
Freudian guilt. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1957, 
2, 413-449.—"The uniqueness and importance of 
Freud’s theory of ethics stems from his tracing of 
moral values to the operation of man’s asocial as 
well as gregarious instincts. Unlike any moral phi- 
losopher before him, Freud derived moral values ex- 
clusively from a sense of guilt in reaction to am 
bivalent feelings of love and hate for parental au- 
thority. Freud’s genealogy of morals has more in 
common with a Biblical than with a classical con- 
ception of moral origins.”"—L. A. Pennington. 

2466. Knapp, Peter H. (Boston U.) Con- 
scious and unconscious affects: A preliminary ap- 
proach to concepts and methods of study. Psy- 
chiat. res. Rep., 1957, 8, 55-74.—An historical review 
of the subject is first given and is then followed by 
the author’s suggestions regarding the study of affect 
by reference to such variables as “time span,” “in- 
tensity,” “fusion,” and “layers” or complexity.—L. 
A. Pennington, 

2467. Leibbrand, Werner. Die biographische 
und geistesgeschichtliche Einordnung Sigmund 
Freud. (Jhe biographical and intellectual historical 
position of Freud.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1958, 
5, 82-89.—Freud’s theories owed much to the think- 
ers of the 19th century: Scherner, Darwin, Haeckel, 
Spencer, Herbart, Brentano, Lombroso, Nietzsche, 
Charcot, and others.—E. W. Eng. 


33: 2463-2473 


2468. Loewenstein, Rudolph M. Some thoughts 
on interpretation in the theory and practice of psy- 
choanalysis. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1957, 12, 127- 
150.—The neurotic symptom stands for the patient’s 
memories, conflicts, thoughts, impulses, and fears. 
Effectiveness of interpretation is contingent upon 
dosage, hierarchy, wording, and timing. Interpreta- 
tion aims at uncovering what the patient does not 
know by means of what he does know about himself. 
lhe nature of preparatory work for interpretation has 
not been described in sufficient detail. The stressing 
of a time sequence of some reactions may aid the 
patient to understand his reactions. The patient’s 
material enables the analyst to make interpretations 
which in turn bring new material to the fore.—D., 
Prager. 

2409. Mann, John H. (New York U.) The ex- 
perimentalist vs. the clinician: A dialogue. /nt. J. 
Sociometry, 1957, 1, 159-162.—In dialogue form, the 
lack of effective communication between experimen- 
talists and clinicians is presented, together with some 
of the bases of that lack. 2 basic issues are presented: 
that between research-orientation and therapy-orien- 
tation, and that over the term objectivity —J. W. 
Meyer. 

2470. Masserman, Jules H. (Ed.) Science and 
psychoanalysis. Vol. I. Integrative studies. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1958. vi, 201 p. $5.75. 
—The major portion of the book presents the trans- 
actions of the Academy of Psychoanalysis formed in 
1956. ‘The articles discuss psychoanalysis in rela- 
tion to its biological and anthropological roots, pre- 
Freudian origins of psychoanalysis, communication 
problems, philosophy, and scientific thought. Some 
of the contributors are Rioch, Devereux, Weigert, 
Grinker, Kardiner, Appel, Rado, and Masserman.— 
D. Prager. 

2471. Meinertz, J. 


Die Tiefenpsychologie in 
ihren Beziigen zu wesentlichen Str6mungen der 


gegenwéartigen geistigen Atmosphare. (The rela- 
tions of depth psychology to basic trends of the con- 
temporary intellectual atmosphere.) Psyche, Heidel., 
1957, 11, 473—504.—A fruitful exchange of views has 
been going on between depth psychology and the ex- 
istential philosophies of Heidegger, Jaspers, Sartre, 
Marcel, and others. In,the practice of psychotherapy 
it is impossible to uphold the distinction between sci- 
entific psychological understanding and a stringently 
philosophical understanding like the “human being 
analysis” of Heidegger. At present, moreover, new 
problems of philosophy are turning out to be strongly 
psychological in character, while both psychology and 
psychotherapy are turning to the new philosophies for 
a clearer definition of their proper spheres of activity. 
—E. W. Eng. 

2472. Minkowski, E. Les notions Bleuleriennes. 
(Bleuler’s ideas.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1957, 2(5), 
833-844.—The author reviews Bleuler’s contribution 
to psychopathology in the light of phenomenological 
and existential psychologies—M. D. Stein. 

2473. Murphy, G. (Menninger Foundation, To 
peka) Notes for a parapsychological autobiog- 
raphy. J. Parapsychol., 1957, 21, 165-178.—The 
writer traces his activities in relation to parapsychol- 
ogy from their beginnings in his youth until the pres- 
ent time. The importance of parapsychology is that 
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reconstruction of our 
gy, and personality.” 


(7. fratt 


2474. Nehnevajsa, Jiri. (Columbia U.) Socio- 
cultural models in psychiatry. Group I’sychother., 
1956, 9, 268-273.—" Vsychoanalytic theories have grad- 
ly | tended to become increasingly more psy- 

: iking, the chronology 

step by step trans! 

to psychological, to so 

| models.” The relation 

Sullivan, 
others 


work of 
and 


\loreno theory to the 

Horney, Ruess Parsons, Adlet is dis- 
cussed i luld, Ji 

475. Ross, Nathaniel. Ego psychology and in- 

stinct studies. In |. Frosch & N. Ross (Eds.), The 

annual survey of psychoanalysis. Vol. Il’ (see 33: 

irized in this chapter 

topographical, eco 

omit | structural considet development ; 

tincts. theor ot attects: object relations: 

tinct studies; and functions 

n these publications the “continuing trend 

ind complexity, in psy 

drives, 


2457), 52-128 les sum 
deal with these topics: dynamic, 


tions ; 
Specihe evo 


ter subtlety 
hypotheses concerning the basic 
I apparatus 


the psychic 
correlate the 


development of thi 

ippearance Of attempts to 

findings in neurophysi with psychoana 
theory.” —/. Costin 


2476. Salzy, Pierre. 


Nlowy 


La chimére dont la psy- 

chanalyse a fait une vérité. (A chimera made true 

through psychoanalysis.) Psyché, Paris, 1957, No. 

120-121 Even though Descartes said that 

body can understand mathematics, there are 

circumstances in life in regard to mathe 

ination periods tor some stu 

lk and 4 

mathematics records 

were so poor that they were almost 

expellee nn school. T’sychoanalysis helped them 

so much that they became the top m ithematic students 
of their class W. Knobel. 

2477. Sartre, Jean-Paul. Der Leib. (The body.) 
Beitr. Sexualforsch., 1956, No. 9. vii, 66 p.—This 
is a German translation by H. and A. Wagner of a 
chapter from Sartre’s Being and Nothingness (see 
30: 7920). —H. P. David. 

2478. Scheffler, Israel. (Harvard U.) Inductive 
inference: A new approach. Science, 1958, 127, 
177-181.—"In 1955, Goodman published Fact, Fic- 
tion, and Forecast, in which he presented the out 
lines of a new approach to the understanding of in 
duction. ‘This recent work has aroused con 
siderable comment by philosophers, both in print and 
out, and it is safe to say that the discussion is still 
in its early stages. ... The aim of this article is... 
to acquaint the scientific reader with the background 
and the direction of Goodman’s investigations, as they 
bear on the interpretation of induction. Major sec 
tions are: ‘Hume’s Challenge and the Generalization 
Formula,’ ‘Goodman's Refutation of the Generaliza- 
tion Formula,’ ‘Attempt to Repair the Generalization 
Formula,’ and ‘Goodman’s New Approach.’ Good 
man’s new idea is to utilize pragmatic or historical 
information that may fairly be assumed available at 
the time of induction, and to define projectibility in 
terms of such extra-syntactic information.” “En- 


359-366 


amely, exXatl 
Cartesian para 
esented in which the 


x iS analyzed 


also 


trenchment” is his basic concept. Goodman's new ap- 
proach is still in its early stage. Continuing study 
refinement and revision is expected.—S. J. Lachman. 

2479. Schutz, William C. FIRO: A three-di- 
mensional theory of interpersonal behavior. New 
York: Rinehart, 1958. ix, 267 p. $6.50.—The title 
stands for “Fundamental Interpersonal Relations 
Orientation.” There are 3 kinds of these relations: 
inclusion, control, affection. The book presents a 
theory based on 6 years of research begun in the 
Navy and continued at Tufts and Harvard. There 
is evident in the book’s organization and content the 
influence of scientific philosophy, psychoanalytic theo- 
rists, and small group theory. Each chapter (ex 
cept 4 and 10) begins with a systematic postulate, 
and the theory as a whole is fitted into a framework 
structured by Bayes’ rule. Chapter 4 _ presents 
1 RO-B, the measuring instrument, while Chapter 10 
presents the theory in summary and in “formal” 
fashion. ‘There are 3 appendices which present (a) 
the rule of Bayes, (b) the case history of a theory- 
derived questionnaire, and (c) experimental materials 
96-item bibliography.—M. Brown. 

2480. Shaklee, A. B. (U. Denver) Optional 
stopping and the theory maker. Psychol. Kep., 
1958, 4, 17.—“‘Among psychological variables which 
may influence theory construction, one which seems 
to deserve attention is optional stopping—or allow 
ing the point for terminating observations to be de- 
cided by their nature.” Some problems such as 
invalidation of theorems of probability and standard 
procedures for analyzing individual experiments are 
noted. It is suggested that “analysis in terms of 
optional stopping can be of increasing value to the 
developer or evaluator of theoretical structures, as 
well as to the worker mainly interested in abstract 
characteristics of theorizing or in psychological fac 
tors that influence such activity.”.—C. H. Ammons. 

2481. Spiegel, E. A. (Temple U.) Neurologic 
aspects of the body-mind problem. /. nerz. ment. 
Dis., 1957, 125, 614-621.—Studies are reviewed that 
throw light on “which parts of the brain are indis- 
pensable for those neural processes that are a pre- 
requisite for the appearance of mental phenomena, and 
which characteristics these neural processes display.” 
This discussion is fitted into a framework that con- 
siders the larger body-mind problem.—.. H. Pronko. 

2482. Steen, D. (1530 S. Beverly Glen, Los An 
geles 24) Success with complex targets in a PK 
baseball game. /. /’arapsychol., 1957, 21, 133-146. 
—A “baseball” game was devised in which the plays 
depended upon the face combinations obtained when 
3 dice—1 red and 2 white—were thrown. Over a 
series of 100 games played between the experimentet 
and another person, significant deviations from chance 
expectation were found which indicated that the dice 
combinations were influenced by PK (psychokinesis ) 
motivated by the player’s desire to win.—J. G. Pratt. 

2483. Thompson, Clara. (William A. White Inst. 
of Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis & Psychology) The 
different schools of psychoanalysis. Amer. J. 
Nurs., 1957, 57, 1304-1307.—The principal differ- 
ences lie in 2 general areas. Some schools question 
aspects of Freud’s theory of personality development, 
and there is a difference of opinion about the type of 
unconscious material which is most significant. The 
Freudian school stresses the importance of recalling 
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the past, while Adler and Horney stress the impor- 
tance of the patient’s unconscious goal. Other 
schools, especially those of Jung and Sullivan, feel 
that both aspects are of great importance. The author 
then proceeds to analyze differences as follows: Freud, 
Adler, Jung, Rank, Ferenczi, Sullivan, and Fromm. 
In spite of the many disagreements, thinkers are 
working toward the creation of a science of man built 
on the Freudian foundation.—S$. M. Amatora. 

2484. Tornebohm, Hakan. (U. Khartoum) On 
two logical systems proposed in the philosophy of 
quantum-mechanics. TJheoria, 1957, 23, 84-101.— 
Destouches-Fevrier and Reichenbach have each pre- 
sented 3-valued propositional systems. Destouches- 
Fevrier holds that hers is a theory of being repre- 
senting general features of the world. Reichenbach 
does not make this claim for his but holds that his is 
most suitable for coping with certain logical difficul- 
ties. The author presents both theories in his own 
form and examines some of the formal properties of 
both. Of 7 formulae which he presents he finds 4 
to be valid in all subsystems of Destouches-Fevrier 
and 5 to be valid in all subsystems of Reichenbach.— 
M. Brown. 

2485. Van de Geer, J. P. Psychologische toe- 
passingen van de informatie-theorie. II. (sy- 
chological applications of the information theory. 
II.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1957, 12, 333-357.— 


From a further analysis of a number of specific psy- 
chological applications of information theory in the 
fields of perception, test analysis, reaction time, and 
thinking, it is concluded that information theory has 
2 different aspects, that of a statistical tool and that 


of an expedient in the construction of theoretical 


models. 43-item bibliography.—R. H. Houwink. 

2486. Walker, K. F. (U. Western Australia) 
A critique of the phenomenological theory of be- 
haviour. Aust. J. Psychol., 1957, 9, 97-104.—The 
theme running through various phenomenological 
psychologies is that behavior can be explained “in 
terms of the subject’s direct experience.” An ex- 
amination of the phenomenological theory of Snygg 
and Combs suggests that they have resurrected the 
old view that consciousness is the subject-matter of 
psychology. The conclusion is drawn that a _ phe- 
nomenological theory cannot be consistently main- 
tained and that the theory tends unfortunately to 
give a priority to perceptual phenomena—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 


(See also Abstract 2551) 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


2487. Attwood, P. R., & Hunter, R. F. (East 
Scot. Coll. Agri.) A method for studying the 
preferential grazing of hill sheep. Brit. J. Anim. 
Behav., 1957, 5, 149-152.—-An apparatus for study- 
ing the preferential grazing of hill sheep with respect 
to different sward types is described. The apparatus 
is adaptable for use under a great variety of slope 
grades. Plans of the apparatus and its mode of use 
are included.—L. /. O'Kelly. 

2488. Auld, F., Jr., Dreyer, H. W., & Dollard, J. 
(Yale U.) Measurement of electrical skin re- 
sistance during interviews. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 
11-15.—“The authors have described equipment suit- 
able for recording electrical skin resistance during 


33: 2484-2492 


interviews: an electrode-holder that maintains good 
contact of electrodes with the skin without causing 
discomfort to the patient, and a zero-suppression cir- 
cuit that is believed to be superior to bridge circuits. 
Some typical results obtained with this equipment 
have been described.”—C. H. Ammons. 


2489. Bertrand, Gérard. (Institut d’Optique, 
Paris) Colorimétre trichromatique différentiel 
visuel destiné 4 le mesture d’échantillons voisins 
du blanc. (Visual differential trichromatic colorime 
ter designed to measure near-white specimens.) ev. 
Opt. (théor. instrum.), 1957, 36, 509-530.—A color- 
imeter is described for measuring small color differ- 
ences between a known standard sample and unknown 
samples deviating from the standard by small amounts. 
The instrument comprises a dark surround, an 8° 
field, and monocular viewing. Light of continuously 
variable chromaticness is additively mixed with light 
from the unknown sample to create a match with the 
known standard. Luminance of the standard can be 
varied to complete the match. 6 observers each 
matched 6 unknown near-white samples 30 times. 
Precision is shown to be several times higher than 
that obtained with a Donaldson colorimeter and that 
reported by MacAdam, but is comparable to that re- 
ported by Brown and only slightly less than that for 
spectrophotometry. Accuracy is poor enough so the 
author suggests using the colorimeter only for differ- 
ential measurements.—R. W. Burnham. 

2490. Bourdy, Clotilde. Contribution a l’étude 
de la vision binoculaire de l’espace. (Contribution 
to the study of binocular space perception.) Rev. 
Opt. (théor. instrum.), 1957, 36, 449-475, 570-598.— 
The behavior of binocular convergence in nocturnal 
vision was studied by a “subjective” method. Re- 
sults show that the fusion reflex is inversely related 
to luminance and convergence approaches a limit in 
total darkness independent of test-field distance. 
Heterophoria was not systematically involved but 
ametropia was. Binocular nocturnal convergence 
can explain night myopia in part. A convergence 
limit was said to be found, not only in total darkness, 
but at all luminances if all “fusional matter” is sup- 
pressed. The relationship between the data and Lune- 
burg’s visual space was studied, as well as the rela 
tionship with Hardy’s modification of Luneburg’s 
space.—R. W. Burnham. 

2491. Braun, F. (Liege, Belgium) Les nouvel- 
les réalisations du Laboratoire de Colorimétrie de 
l'Université Catholique de Louvain. (New de- 
velopments from the colorimetry laboratory of the 
Catholic University of Louvain.) Farbe, 1957, 6, 
141-149.—2 new spectrophotometers are described. 
Both use the template principle for rapidly obtaining 
tristimulus values. One can take a continuous curve, 
and is automatic. The other is manual and records 
at 23 wave lengths. Both instruments are designed 
to be relatively inexpensive—7. Shipley. 

2492. Burgess, T. C. (Montana State U.) On 
the single case in science. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 
3-10.—“The three-dimensional model developed by 
du Mas (see 30: 1866) for the examination of 
idiographic and nomothetic methods in psychology 
has been re-examined to see the effects of time on 
these evaluations because observation in psychology 
involves the expenditure of time. That this may have 
serious consequences is suggested by the similarity 
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ween the observation model and the learning model. 
ese limitations produce marked reductions in the 
umount of information thought to be accessible to the 
investigator, When limitations 


sychological these 


ire applied to the five nomothetic and tive idiographic 
] 
domains, it 


ind three nomothetic domains rem 


has been shown that three idiographic 
ain unchanged in 
appear to be 
thought, 


utility, two nomothetic domains more 
imited in utility idio 
raphic domain disappears, and the idio 
hic domain is limited at least to the same extent 


nomothetic domain,”’— H. 


than originally one 

remaining 
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is the corresponding 
lmmons 
2493 
\ le 


\ ] 
VV caitlin 


Hennicke, I... & Munch, W. (Munchen, 

tr. 21) Ein visuelles Farbmessgarat nach 

dem Gleichheitsverfahren. (A visual colorimeter.) 

arbe, 1957, 6, 189-194.—A colorimeter is described 

I the principles of Donaldson lhe human 

is thereby reduced to a null instrument 

studied function of 3 or 6 
wrainmiat Shipley 

2494. Lebo, Dell. Psychology in gypsy lore. /. 

duc. Psychol., Baroda, 1957, 15, 136—-145.—The con 

ligurational approach to psychology is regarded as 

nt llowever, unlettered gypsies made use of a 

ethod in psychology, ie., observation of data 

pled with an interpretation of its Significance tor 

lity evaluation lhe used this ap- 

was unlike fortune telling, to develop 

hitherto neglected projective 

They may well have been the first to bring 

matization to their evaluation of personality. 

method, while capable ot be Ing subjected to 

tests of reliability and validity, was couched in the 

language of prescientitic While their 

procedure seem quaint, their use of a projec 

26-item 


niity ms is a 


t / 


gypsies 
brig h 


} 
and largely 


psychology. 
rule = 
tive technique is of interest and significance 
bibliography dD. Lebo 

2495. Pfeiffer, Engelbert. Zur Dynamik und 
Methodik der Exploration. (Dynamics and method- 
ology of exploration.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1957, 8, 281- 
290.— The special value of exploration as psycho 
logical method must be flexibility and 

gathering biographical data, allowing 

characterological and typological conclusions and 
leading to the interests, attitudes, motivations, and 
goals of the client. The merit of explorations in 
comparison with questionnaires is discussed and the 
problems and different methods of direct and in 
direct approaches extricated.—II". J. Koppits 

2496, United States Naval Medical Research 
Laboratory. Summaries of research reported on 
during calendar year, 1957. New London, Conn.: 
Author, 1957. 16 p.—Abstracts are presented of 15 
studies reported on during 1957. Also titles are given 
of 10 memoranda, 26 pages published, and 43 lectures 
or papers delivered by the NMRL staff.—N. B. Gor 
don 

2497. Uretz, R. B., & Perry, R. P. (U. Chicago) 
Improved ultra-violet microbeam apparatus. (ev. 
scient. Instrum., 1957, 28, 861-866.—Apparatus de 
scribed employs highly collimated beams of ultra 
violet light to inactivate very small portions of living 
cells for microscopic study. 2 optical systems are 
incorporated in the apparatus: a viewing-aiming 
microscope and a bombardment system, both utilizing 
the same reflecting objective. A spot of ultraviolet 


seen in its 
economy in 
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light as small as 1 micron in diameter can be focused 
onto an experimental preparation. Apparatus allows 
tor auxiliary phase contrast viewing and for 
monitoring of energy in microbeam. Details for 
operation and construction are given.—N. G. Burton 

2498. Yoshié, K., & Ooba, N. Etalon second- 
aire de répartition spectrale dans le spectre visible. 
(Secondary standards of spectral energy distribution 
in the visible spectrum.) ev. Opt. (theor. instrum.), 
1957, 36, 561—568.—Relative spectral luminances were 
measured in a given direction from a tungsten ribbon 
lamp of the type used as a standard lamp in optical 
pyrometry, by comparison with a black-body radiator 
of known spectral energy distribution. Measured 
differences serve as lor computing accurate 
lamp color temperatures where primary standards are 
not available-—R. W. Burnham. 

2499, Zaidenberg-Solomonidis, D., Clouin, H., & 
Martich, M. L’épreuve des rondelles de Piorkow- 
ski étudiée en tant que moyen de dépistage du dys- 
fonctionnement psychique. (Ihe use of the Pior- 
kowski manual discs test to indicate psychic disfunc 
tion.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1957, 6, 
397—400.—* Piorkowski’s ‘manual’ disc test was stud 
ied on the basis of two hypotheses; unity of psycho 
physiological life; existence of excitation or inhibition 
disorders tinding expression in a similar disfunction 
among mental defectives and psychopaths. Verified 
on 142 cases, these hypotheses were contirmed, and 
the test proved between the two 
groups, pathologic and normal.”—/°. Sanua. 


(See also Abstract 4950) 


a basis 


discriminatory 


New Tests 


2500. Drey-Fuchs, Christel. (Bonn, Germany ) 
Der Fuchs-Rorschach-Test: Einfiihrung in die 
Technik des Versuches. (Jhe Fuchs-Rorschach 
test: Introduction to test technique.) Gottingen, Ger- 
many: Verlag fur Psychologie, 1958. 65 p.—lIn this 
technical manual, the author describes and discusses 
her 10 inkblot parallel series for the Rorschach and 
Behn-Rorschach. Scoring is considered with many 
illustrative samples.—H. 2. David. 

2501. Fooks, Gilbert; Sweeney, Edward J., & 
Dimmick, Forrest L. Pilot studies of a Scotopic 
Sensitivity Test. USN Submar. Med. Res. Lab. 
Rep., 1957, Proj. No. NM 23 01 20, No. 285. iii, 7 p. 

Pilot studies were conducted with a new test of 
night vision sensitivity to ascertain whether “(1) 
a sampling procedure would give the same results 
as more extended psychological techniques; (2) 
whether reliable differences in individual scotopic 
sensitivity were indicated; (3) whether multiple 
stimuli could be presented as a time-saving device; 
and (4) whether one or two testing sessions would 
give an adequate score.” Preliminary results indicat 
the test is a reliable measure of individual differences 
in scotopic sensitivity when two testing sessions are 
used.—N. B. Gordon. 


STATISTICS 
2502. Anderson, T. W., & Goodman, Leo A. 
Statistical inference about Markov chains. Jn. 
math. Statist., 1957, 28, 89-110.— Maximum likelihood 
estimates are derived for the transition probabilities 
in Markov chains of arbitrary order. Likelihood 
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ratio tests and x* tests are obtained for testing vari- 
ous hypotheses.—P. Ratoosh. 

2503. Bharath Raj, J. (U. Mysore) Factor 
analysis of personality traits. Psychol. Stud., My- 
sore, 1957, 2(1), 24-33.—Krishnan’s inventory was 
administered to 400 male college students. Tetra- 
choric correlations were computed for the 20 trait 
items, the matrix was then factorised by centroid 
method, and altogether 6 factors were extracted which 
were then rotated orthogonally. ‘The first four fac- 
tors were tentatively named as cyclothymia, socia- 
lity, genial adaptability and sensitiveness. The last 
two factors appeared to be mainly residual factors.” 

UU. Pareek. 

2504. Boss, J. P. (U. Neuchatel) La recherche 
directe des facteurs primaires en analyse factori- 
elle. (The direct investigation of the primary fac- 
tors in factor analysis.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psy- 
chotech., 1957, 6, 143-170.—By localizing the pri- 
mary axes by means of the grouping together re- 
vealed by the graphical examination of the results of 
the centroid and of the information on the tests, it is 
possible to avoid the succession of rotations. As soon 
as the position of the primary axes is known in rela- 
tion to the centroid axes, it is possible by direct cal- 
culation to arrive at Thurstone’s Oblique Matrix V. 
By another procedure, it is possible to reach the 
analysis of the second order without passing by the 
Oblique Matrix V. English and Spanish summaries. 
28 references.—l’. Sanua. 

2505. Bradley, R. A., & Schumann, D. E. W. 
( Virginia Polytechnic Institute) The comparison 
of the sensitivities of similar experiments: Ap- 
plications. Piometrics, 1957, 13, 496-510.—Several 


examples are indicated and 3 numerical examples 
given of a previously published method of “comparing 
the sensitivities of two identically designed experi- 
ments and of comparing the squares of two multiple 
correlation coefficients from comparable regression 
The problem is reduced to a test of the 
hypothesis of equality of two parameters of noncen- 


analyses. 


trality in two noncentral F-distributions.”"—R. L. 
WeCornack. 

2506. Buehler, Robert J. (lowa State Coll.) 
Confidence intervals for the product of two bi- 
nomial parameters. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1957, 
52, 482-493.—"‘Many more-or-less reasonable solu- 
tions to the problem of statistical estimation of the 
product P,P. of two binomial parameters by con- 
fidence intervals can be given. After specializing to 
the case where P,; and P» are much less than 1 and 
to estimation by ‘one-sided’ intervals it is shown 
that a unique solution is obtained when one assumes 
a certain set of inequalities and then requires the in- 
tervals to be as short as possible. Tables of intervals 
for 90 and 95 per cent confidence levels are presented 
based on reasonable sets of inequalities and on a 
Poisson approximation to the binomial.”—C, V 
Riche. 

2507. Chatterji, S. (Calcutta, India) Standard- 
isation of Iowa Math Aptitude test under Indian 
conditions. /ndian J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 217-222.— 
The Iowa Mathematical Aptitude Test has been ad- 
ministered to 412 first year intermediate science stu- 
dents in 5 colleges. Reliability data (Kuder-Richard- 
son) is presented. Validity data for 2 centers are 
reported. The reliability data “speaks in favor of 
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the test .. . the wide variation between the validity co- 
efficients are similar to previous studies and are 
probably indicative of the differences in the criteria.” 
—W. B. Webb. 

2508. Clark, Frank E. (Rutgers U.) Truncation 
to meet requirements on means. /. Amer. Statist. 
Ass., 1957, 52, 527-536.—“Several papers have re- 
cently been written on estimating the parameters of a 
population from examination of a random sample 
drawn from a truncated portion of the population. 
If the sample is drawn from a normal, Poisson, or 
binomial population which has been truncated, esti- 
mates for the parameters of the original population 
are given in [other] references. ... In this paper, we 
consider a converse problem: namely, if the parameters 
of a population are assumed to be known, how shall 
it be truncated to meet, with prescribed probabilities, 
certain sampling requirements? In particular, we 
consider one-tail and two-tail truncation of a normal 
population to meet specified requirements on sample 
means.” —C. lV’. Riche. 

2509. Cochran, William G. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Analysis of covariance: Its nature and uses. Bio- 
metrics, 1957, 13, 261-281.—An introduction to the 
6 subsequent papers in this issue. This paper dis- 
cusses: the theory of covariance, the nature of the 
adjustment, the assumptions required, standard com- 
putations, tests of significance, the reduced sums of 
squares for treatments, multiple covariance, and the 
5 principal uses of analysis of covariance.—R. L. 
McCornack. 

2510. Coons, Irma. ( Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa.) The analysis of covariance 
as a missing plot technique. /iometrics, 1957, 13, 
387-405.—For some designs formulae are readily 
available for estimating missing values, but some 
general method is needed. Such a method is de- 
scribed and illustrated which can be used when one 
or more missing observations exist in an experiment 
of any statistical design. Exact tests are provided by 
this method which employs covariance procedures.— 
FR. L. MeCornack. 

2511. Corsten, L.C. A. (I. V. R. O., Wageningen, 
Netherlands) Partition of experimental vectors 
connected with multinomial distributions. Bio- 
metrics, 1957, 13, 451-484.—Contingency tables, not 
necessarily orthogonal, may be partitioned into com- 
ponents each illuminating one aspect of the problem. 
The present vector approach is clearer and more gen- 
eral than other methods. The 2 X 2 table is exten- 
sively discussed, and then a generalization to other 
contingency tables is made. 15 references.—R. 
McCornack. 

2512. Cox, D. R. (U. London) Note on group- 
ing. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1957, 52, 543-547.— 
“Suppose that it is required to condense observations 
of a variate into a small number of groups, the group- 
ing intervals to be chosen to retain as much in- 
formation as possible. One way of formulating this 
requirement mathematically is given and numerical 
recommendations are made for use when the variate is 
normally distributed.”—C. Il’. Riche. 

2513. Federer, Walter T. (Cornell U.)  Vari- 
ance and covariance analysis for unbalanced clas- 
sifications. Biometrics, 1957, 13, 333-362.—Vari- 
ance and covariance analyses are classified under 3 
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2514. Finch, Henry Albert. (|’ennsylvania State 
..) An explication of counterfactuals by proba- 
omty theory. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1958, 18, 368 
with the problem of 
ctual assertions “satisfactorily 

Ilis proposed solution is ex- 
axioms of proba 


he author is concerned 


in terms of the 

l:. Lichtenstein 

~<a D. J. (U. Abe Stratifica- 

tion, balance, and covariance. /iometrics, 1957, 
13, 373-386.—LE-xperimenters sometimes balance the 
ened to different treatments in 
ry measurement. 3 major 
ined by comparing 
hese dis 
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ental units a 
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far outweigh the advantages of such bal 


R. L. MeCornack 


16. Gaito, J. ( Philadelphia, Pooling 
mean ~ “yy? in analysis of variance. Psychol. 
1958, 4, 1O Lhe biased estimates 

I te resulting fre nonsignificant 
ractions is discussed.—( 7 


2517. Haggard, Ernest A. (VU. Illinois) Intra- 
class correlation and the analysis of variance. New 
York: Holt, 1958. xx, 171 p. $3.25.—A considera- 
tion of the history, characteristics, relations 
with other statistics important uses of the 
coefiicient of intraclass correlation formal 
topics and an integration of the generalized correla 

ept into the theory of the analysis of vari 
wlels are treated in the first 5 chapters. The 
applications to reliability studies, pat- 
ranked data. 143 refer- 


Pa.) 


a inger of 
pooling 
Ammons. 


logic, 
and some 
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tion cor 
ance mie 
last 3 cor 
tern analytic studies, and 
ence RK. L.. McCornack. 

2518. Hall, R. S. Carrying ~~ an analysis of 
variance on punched cards. /. Vat. /nst. Personnel 
Res., Johannesburg, 1957, 7, 67-70.—A_ presentation 
of the procedure to be followed in using a tabulator 
for analysis of variance studies is given. ‘The num- 
ber of greatly reduced if a larger tabu 
lator is used... . The method has proved to have a 

ictor of saving from 6 to 8 with a 6-factor analysis 
of variance.”—J. L. Walker 

2519. Harter, H. Leon. (Wright Air Develop 
ment Center, Ohio) Error rates and sample sizes 
for range tests in multiple comparisons. /iomet 
rics, 1957, 13, 511-536.—Various tests for making 
multiple comparisons among a group of means have 
been proposed. A study is made of the Type I and 
l'ype Il error rates, and their relation to sample size, 
for 3 fixed range tests and multiple range tests. 
(he results are presented in nearly 15 pages of tables. 

R. LL. McCornack. 

2520. Hotelling, Harold. (U. North Carolina) 
The relations of the newer multivariate statistical 
methods to factor analysis. Hrit. /. statist. Psychol., 
1957, 10, 69-79.—Some purposes for which factor 
analysis has been may now be better accom- 


isider 


runs can be 


used 


plished by other procedures. Methods of multivariate 
analysis of variance are most appropriate to deter 
mine whether groups of persons differ significantly in 
their mean values or their covariance matrices. ‘The 
different forms of the problem of estimating the 
dimensionality of a continuous multivariate popula 
tion require various types of treatments. Although 
in mz iny cases factor analyses of the usual kinds are 
inferior to other procedures, the results of such analy 
ses may suggest hypotheses which can be tested more 
objectively by other methods.—H. P. Kelley. 

2521. Keyfitz, Nathan. (Dominion Bur. Stat.) 
Estimates of sampling variance where two units 
are selected from each stratum. /. Amer. Statist 
Ass., 1957, 52, 503-510.—**Recent years have seen an 
increased demand for sampling methods which per 
mit simple computations of means and variances. For 
efficient designs the calculation of variances though 
theoretically may be difficult enough that 
busy statisticians omit to do it, and so a basic ad 
vantage of probability sampling is lost. A practical 
method for the simple treatment of cluster designs 
with slight loss of efficiency has been devised by 
Deming [see 31: 2018]... . The present paper de 
scribes a simplification in the different direction of 
restricting selection to two units from each stratum.” 
—C. V. Riche. 


possible 


tiple decision problems. Part I. Ann. math. Sta 
tist., 1957, 28, 1-25.—“A class of multiple decision 
procedures is described and its members are shown 
to possess uniformly minimum risk among all pro 
cedures that are unbiased with respect to a certain 
function. ‘This provides a justification for a 
number of procedures considered by Tukey, Duncan, 
and others, for certain classes of point estimates, and 
for some nonparametric decision procedures based on 
sample cumulative distribution functions and related 
to tests of the Kolmogoroff-Smirnoff type.” 14 refer 
ences.—P. Ratoosh. 

2523. McNemar, 
Wilson’s distribution: 


loss 


Quinn. (Stanford U.) On 
Free test of analysis of 
variance hypotheses. /’syciiol. Bull., 1957, 54, 361 
362.—The power of Wilson’s proposed chi-square 
test for testing n-way analysis of variance designs is 
very low in comparison with the F test. Several il 
lustrative problems are presented.—IV’. Meyer. 
2524. Madow, William G. (Stanford Research 
Inst., Menlo Park, Calif.) Some simple methods of 
computing parameters in the analysis of variance. 
Biometrics, 1957, 13, 537-540.—F-distributions de 
pend on 2 parameters, the degrees of freedom of the 
numerator and denominator mean squares. Tang's 
distribution depends on degrees of freedom and also 
a parameter that determines the power of the analysis 
of variance test. This note presents some methods of 
computing these parameters.—R. L. MeCornack. 
2525. Mandel, John. (National Bur. Standards) 
Fitting a straight line to certain types of cumula- 
tive data. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1957, 52, 552-566. 
“Many situations giving rise to linear data in- 
volve measurements made at progressive stages of a 
physical or chemical process carried out on the same 
subject of experimentation. In such cases, the 
perimental errors include cumulative components re- 
lated to the process, and the errors corresponding 
to different points on the line are not independent. 
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Failure to take such cumulation of errors into ac- 
count results in serious underestimation of the stand- 
ard error of the estimated rate of the process. The 
standard errors and correlations of the residuals from 
regression are derived both for situations involving 
cumulative and independent errors. The differences 
between the two situations are striking and may be 
used as a basis for judging which of the two types 
of error is predominant in a given case. The pro- 


cedure is illustrated by means of the data obtained 
in an experiment in physical optics."-—C. V. Riche. 


2526. Matérn, Bertil. (Forest Research Inst., 
Stockholm, Sweden) A routine for computing the 
degrees of freedom in analysis of variance. Bio- 
metrics, 1957, 13, 541-543.—“This note describes a 
simple method of automatically computing the degrees 
of freedom along with the sums of squares in an 
analysis of variance. The procedure seems to be use- 
ful in routine computational work.”—R. L. Mce- 
Cornack. 

2527. Messick, Samuel, & Abelson, Robert P. 
(Educ. Testing Serv., Princeton, N. J.) Research 
tools: Scaling and measurement theory. (Fev. 
educ. Res., 1957, 27, 487-497.—Traditional psycho- 
metric theory recognizes multiple criteria for evalu- 
ating a measurement procedure. Scaling theory 
should do likewise and make use of the following 
criteria: replicability of scales in repeated experi- 
ments, internal consistency, coordinating power, and 
appropriateness as a psychological model. In the 
opinion of the authors, the most crucial differential 
criterion is the last for it is on the basis of their 
implications for general psychological theory that 
different scaling models will ultimately prove their 
relative merits. 78-item bibliography—/F. Gold- 
smith, 

2528. Michael, William B., Kaiser, Henry F., 
& Clark, Cherry Ann. (U. Southern California) 
Research tools: Statistical methods. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1957, 27, 498-527.—Aiter a review of recent 
books in statistics, major consideration is given to: 
(a) general developments in statistical theory with 
particular emphasis upon contributions to statistical 
inference involving parametric procedures, (b) recent 
contributions concerning chi-square and contingency 
tables, (c) nonparametric methods, (d) regression 
and correlation technics primarily viewed in a para- 
metric setting, and (e) factor analysis. 216-item 
bibliography.—F. Goldsmith. 

2529. Mincer, Jacob. (City Coll. New York) 
Applications of a new graphic method in statistical 
measurement. /. -fmer. Statist. Ass., 1957, 52, 472- 
478.—A discussion of the application of gi aphic meth- 
ods to the calculation of various sample statistics is 
presented. The presentation considers arithmetic 
means, average deviations, geometric means and fac- 
torials, moving averages, Lorenz curves and Gini con- 
centration ratios, and seasonal indexes and time series 
adjustment.—C. I. Riche. 

2530. Nefzger, M. D., & Drasgow, James. (U. 
3uffalo) The needless assumption of normality in 
Pearson’s r. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 623-625. 
—With regard to proper application of the Pearson 
technique, statistical textbook authors fall into 2 
groups: those who indicate that it is necessary for 
each of the variables to be normally distributed, and 
those who point out that normality of distribution is 
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required in neither of the correlated variables. Per- 
haps the erroneous assumption of normally distributed 
variables stems “from Pearson’s first presentation of 
the method and has been perpetuated through 11 
Editions of Fisher's classic text. An objection to 
Pearson’s choice of a poor example and his failure 
to generalize beyond the restrictive limits of normal 
data were pointed out at the time by Yule.”  Psy- 
chologists and statisticians “are still harassed in many 
quarters by the needless assumption of normality for 
the proper computation of Pearson’s r.”—S. J. Lach 
man. 

2531. Nicholson, George E., Jr. (U. North 
Carolina) Estimation of parameters from incom- 
plete multivariate samples. /. Amer. Statist. Ass., 
1957, 52, 523-526.—"*The problem considered is that 
of using all of the observations in a sample of multi- 
variate observations when for some of the observa- 
tions values for certain of the characters are missing. 
lhis paper extends results obtained for estimation of 
the parameters in special cases to the general p-variate 
case and presents the solution to the problem of what 
use may be made of data from incomplete multivariate 
samples when the interest lies in the prediction of one 
character from a knowledge of the rest. It is con 
cluded that for purposes of prediction no use can be 
made of incomplete samples. Under certain. cir 
cumstances all the observations in an incomplete 
sample can be used to construct improved estimators. 
Application of the results to multivariate normal dis- 
tributions truncated on one or more characters is 
mentioned.”—C. 1’. Riche. 

2532. Petz, B. ( Institut za medicinska istrazivanja, 
Zagreb) Statisticka analiza nesreéa. ( Statistical 
analysis of accidents.) Arh. hig. rada, 1957, 8, 25-38. 
—The explanation is given of the comparisons be- 
tween the observed distribution of accidents: the 
Poisson, and negative binomial distribution. It is 
specially emphasized that conclusions from these 
comparisons should be drawn very carefully. The 
vagueness of the term “accident proneness” is dis- 
cussed and the term “accident liability” is recom- 
mended instead.—F. Pets. 

2533. Prakash, J. C. (Bangalore, India) J- 
Curve hypothesis and a statistical measure of 
socialisation. /ndian J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 113-118. 
—“Divergences from established norms when meas- 
ured along a continuum in many cases follow a J-type 
distribution. The statistic B:’ gives a summarising 
measure of such distributions, with regard to be- 
havioural conformity with the norm. This statistic 
is termed the ‘Index of Socialisation.’” 2’ is com- 
puted on absenteeism data from Grade 1 through 
Grade 8. ‘Theoretical implications are discussed and 
hypotheses suggested. —IV. B. Webb. 

2534. Registrar General. (Brit. Info. Serv., 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, NYC 20) Statistical review of 
England and Wales for the two years, 1952-1953. 
London, England: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1958. xi, 208 p. $2.18.—This is a compendium of 
tables showing trends in mental hospital admissions, 
discharges, deaths, and first and subsequent admis- 
sions.—J. C. Franklin 

2535. Rider, Paul R. (Wright Air Development 
Center) The midrange of a sample as an esti- 
mator of the population midrange. /. Amer. Sta- 
tist. Ass., 1957, 52, 537-542.—“A study is made of 
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2536. Smith, H. Fairfield. ( North Carolina State 
Co Interpretation of adjusted treatment means 
and regressions in analysis of covariance. /io 
1957, 13, 282-308.—-2 of the more important 

hich arise in applications of 
he interpretation of adjusted 
treatment and error 
uses mostly 
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item bibliography R. 1 


Somerville, Paul N. (General Analysis 
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Imer. Statist. Ass., 1957, 52, 494-502. 
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Suits, Daniel B. (UU. Michigan) Use of 
dummy variables in regression equations. /. {mer. 
1957, 52, 548-551.—" The use of dummy 
iriables requires the imposition of additional con 


Sfatist Iss 
traints on the parameters of regression equations 11 
leterminate estimates are to be obtained Among 
the possible constraints the most useful are (a) to set 
constant terin of the equation to zero, or (b) to 
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working with a single either 
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it one ol 
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tion of one are 
other. 
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variable from each system.”—C. 1°. Riche 

2539, Stanley, J. C. (U. Wisconsin) A sys- 
tematic routine for computing sums of squares in 
complex repeated-measurements analyses of vari- 
ance. Psychol. Newsltr.. NYU, 1958, 9, 120-128 
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ecuring sums of j 
variance repeat d-measurements 
are equal numbers of individuals ot 
ol the 
S. Maysner 


trom the 


volved the 


easily 

squares for complex analysis of 
designs where there 
pairs in each 


subgroups is explained.” 15 references. VW. 


2540. Stanley, Julian C. (U. Wisconsin) Re- 
search methods: Experimental design. ev. educ. 
Res., 1957, 27, 449-459.—During the past 3 years 
there have been many contributions to experimental 
design that should be incorporated rapidly into sta 
tistical textbooks designed for students in education 
raduate students need at 
year, and preferably longer, under a qualified in 
structor to understand the rudiments of experimental 
design, 83-item bibliography.—F. Goldsmith. 

2541. Thurstone, L. L., & Jones, Lyle V. (| 
North Carolina) The rational origin for measur- 
ing subjective values. /. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1957, 
52, 458-471.—"‘A method is proposed and empirically 
demonstrated for rhurstone’s law of com 


extending 
parative judgment so as to transform psychological 
qualities into an additive 


} 
least a 


and psychology. 
} 


' 
] 
n 


measurement scale. Ap 
plication of the method yields results supporting the 
contention that subjective values can be measured on 
an additive scale, an equal unit scale with a meaning 
ful zero point.”—C. 1. Riche. 

2542. Wilkinson, G. N. (Commonwealth Sci. & 
Ind'l. Res. Org., Adelaide, Australia) The analysis 
of covariance with incomplete data. Piometrics 
1957, 13, 363-372.—A_ simplified method for setting 
up and equations for missing values in a 
covariance analysis is presented. Details of the fitting 
process are illustrated, and also the derivations ot 
standard errors and exact significance tests are given 

R. L. McCornack 

2543. Wrigley, C. ( Michigan State U.) Cluster 
analysis or factor analysis? The divisional struc- 
ture of the American Psychological Association. 
Psychol. Kep., 1957, 3, 497-500.—This paper com 
pares the use of similarity analysis in classifying APA 
divisions with factor analyses already reported by 
Adkins and Santord and a_ cluster 
Sakoda. Results of application of MecQuitty’s simi 
larity analysis are reported. Various classifications 
of APA found to much 
greater extent than they disagree, so that no particular 
lassificatory procedure can be the only permissible 
one. ‘The advantages of similarity analysis and factor 
analysis are summarized. While current evidence is 
not entirely conclusive, factorial groupings seem likely 
to be more stable than similarity analysis groupings 
with changes in the sample of persons or the sample 
of tests.—C. H. 

2544. Wrigley, Charles. (Michigan State U.) 
Data processing: Automation in calculation. Kez 
educ. Res., 1957, 27, 528-543.—Particular attention 
is given to electronic computation. The principal 
difficulty in computer use is the writing of programs, 
that is, the sets of orders which control the machine 
during the calculations. By now many universities 
computing centers, and educators are regularly 
working with calculating machines and becoming 
familiar with their strength and limitations. There 
is a shortage of trainee personnel, and the full range 
of mathematical and _ statistical potentialities has 
hardly vet been explored, but the foundations have 
been laid t adapt these new techniques to research. 
121-item bibliography —F. Goldsmith. 

2545. Wrigley, Charles. (U. California, Berkeley ) 
The distinction between common and _ specific 
variance in factor theory. Prit. J. statist. Psychol., 
1957, 10, 81-98.—Certain inadequacies in the current 
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use of the term “communalities” in factor theory are 
indicated. The definitions of the term are varied, and 
there are reasons for believing that the values become 
highly unstable when the number of tests or the 
size of the sample is increased. The square of the 
multiple correlation is suggested to furnish a better 
measure of the common factor variance. 32 refer- 
ences.—H. P. Kelley. 

2546. Zelen, Marvin. (Natl. Bur. Standards, 
Washington, D.C.) The analysis of covariance for 
incomplete block designs. Biometrics, 1957, 13, 
309-332.—A review of the procedure for the intra- 
block analysis of covariance for any type of experi- 
mental design with p concomitant variates. Follow- 
ing sections deal with the recovery of inter-block 
information, balanced and partially balanced incom- 
plete block designs, the case where the adjustment for 
the treatment response depends on the differential 
block response, and a numerical example—R. L. 
MeCornack. 


(See also Abstracts 3870, 4952) 


REFERENCE WORKS 


2547. American Board for Psychological Serv- 
ices. 1957 directory of American psychological 
services. St. Louis, Mo.: Author, 1957. 156 p. 
$1.00.—Here is a voluntary listing of 117 agencies 
and individuals judged competent to provide psycho- 
logical services by the American Board for Psycho- 
logical Services. Industrial, clinical, counseling, and 
school psychology comprise the principal fields of 
specialization available to the public. Appendices 
include a statement from the American Psychological 
Association on the importance of establishing the 
ABPS, an explanation regarding the organization 
and purposes of ABPS, a list of diplomates created 
by the American Board of Examiners in Professional 
Psychology, the names of states and state psycho- 
logical associations offering certification, and excerpts 
from publications of ethical practices committees of 
the APA.—L. J. Cantoni. 

2548. Cozan, Lee W. (Ed.) (P. O. Box 662, 
Washington 4, D. C.) Engineering and industrial 
psychology. Washington, D. C.: Engineering and 
Industrial Psychology, Inc. Vol. 1, No. 1, Spring, 
1959. Quarterly. $7.00 per year; foreign, $8.00; 
single copies, $2.00.—Publishes original investiga- 
tions, and occasional descriptive and theoretical papers, 
on the adaptation of human tasks and work environ- 
ment to the psychological and physiological attributes 
of human beings; and the application of psychological 
principles and research methods to the solution of 
personnel management problems. Book reviews in- 
cluded.—L. W. Cozan. 


2549. Franks, Cyril M. Materials and sources 
in psychology. In R. Staveley (Ed.), Guide to un- 
published research materials. London, England: 
Library Ass., 1957. Pp. 126-136. 21s.—Written 
mainly for specialist librarians but also of value to 
psychology students and research workers in other dis- 
ciplines, this chapter lists and discusses possible pub- 
lished and unpublished sources of information about 
current research projects and events in psychology. 
imphasis is placed on sources other than the more 
usual professional journals and books.—H. P. David. 
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2550. Moreno, J. L. (Ed.) (Bibliography.) 
Group Psychother., 1956, 9, 177-249.—Compiled by 
Raymond J. Corsini, Lloyd J. Putzey. Its contents 
comprise a forward by J. L. Moreno, an introduction 
by the 2 compilers, special abbreviations of journal 
titles, full titles and standard abbreviations, and the 
bibliography of group psychotherapy (the main con- 
tent). The bibliographic section consists of all 
known books, chapters in books, journal articles, and 
theses concerned with group psychotherapy published 
from 1906 through 1955. The material is arranged 
in 3 separate sections: a main entry by year in which 
the items are arranged alphabetically, author index, 
subject index. ‘There are some 1700 items, making 
this bibliography approximately 3 times as extensive 
as the most complete to date—Vl’. J. Goldstein. 

2551. Verplanck, William S. A glossary of some 
terms used in the objective science of behavior. 
Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, Suppl. viii, 42 p.—Compiled 
with the intent of solving vocabulary problems com- 
mon to ethology and psychology, the glossary, with 
no intention of being exhaustive, contains 223 com- 
mon terms with 331 definitions expressed by means of 
an empirical vocabulary. ‘The terms are detined in 
respect to their empirical, theoretical, or conversa- 
tional status. Terms common to ethology and psy- 
chology yet differing in usage are appropriately 
labelled. Definitions of laboratory slang and ap- 
paratus unfamiliar to ethologists are given. Many 
terms have a brief discussion of the concept and its 
definition with examples of usage being appended. 
36 references.—C. K. Bishop. 


(See also Abstract 4102) 
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2552. American Board of Examiners in Profes- 
sional Psychology. 1957 Annual Report. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1957, 12, 620-622. 

2553. American Psychological Association. Of- 
ficers, Boards, Committees, and Representatives of 
the American Psychological Association: 1957- 
1958. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 707-720. 

2554. American Psychological Association. Pro- 
gram of the sixty-fifth annual convention. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1957, 12, 357-481.—Abstracts of papers 
and information concerning symposia of the 1957 
APA convention are presented.—S. J. Lachman. 

2555. American Psychological Association, Elec- 
tion Committee. American Psychological Associa- 
tion: Report of the Election Committee: 1957. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 721-722. 

2556. Carter, Launor F. (System Development 
Corporation) Proceedings of the sixty-fifth an- 
nual business meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 
690-706. 

2557. Cole, David L. (Occidental Coll.) Pro- 
ceedings of the thirty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Western Psychological Association. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1957, 12, 547-549. 

2558. Fiske, Donald W. (U. Chicago) Pro- 
ceedings of the twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Midwestern Psychological Association. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1957, 12, 550-557. 
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2559. Friedman-Diler, Erna. Hakenes_ haha- 
mishi shel hadguda lipsikhologia. (lhe 5th conven- 
tion of the Psychological Association [in Israel ].) 
Ofakim, 1957, 11, 316-317.—Short description and 
evaluation of the convention. lhe most of it was 
devoted to psychology of various Jewish communities 
in Israel. ‘Lhe use of performance tests (instead of 
verbal ones) in order to examine intelligence of 
newcomers from Oriental countries was broadly dis- 
cussed.—//. Ormian. 

2500. Garma, Angel. 
nalitico Latino-Americano. 
l’sychoanalytic Congress.) Kev. 
Aires, 1956, 13, 341-551. 

2561. Gorsheleva, L. S., Khozak, L. E., & Boru- 
kaev, R. K. Nauchnaia konferentsiia po probleme 
éksperimental’noi patofiziologii i terapii vysshei 
nervnoi deiatel’nosti zhivotnykh. (‘The scientific 


Primer Congreso Psicoa- 
(First Latin American 
Psicoanal, Buenos 


conference on the problem of experimental pathophysi- 
ology and therapy of higher nervous activity in ani- 


mals.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8, 299-302. 

Papers read at the Dec., 1957 conference, held at 
the Institute of Higher Nervous Activity, are sum- 
marized, Among them are a series of papers on the 
Pharmacology of conditioned reflexes and on experi 
mental neuroses and their treatment.—/. D. London. 

2562. Hubbard, Ruth M. (Waco, Texas) Pro- 
ceedings of the fourth annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Psychological Association. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1957, 12, 569-571. 

2563. Lane, Gorham. (U. Delaware) Proceed- 
ings of the twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Eastern Psychological Association. </mer. Psy 
chologist, 1957, 12, 558-566. 

2564. Langhorne, M. C. (Emory U.) Proceed- 
ings of the third annual meeting of the South- 
eastern Psychological Association. Amer. Psy- 
chologqist, 1957, 12, 572 575. 

2565. Peimer, I. A. Vtoraia vsesoiuznaia kon- 
ferentsiia po voprosam élektrofiziologii tsentral’noi 
nervnoi systemy. (Second All-Union Conference 
on problems of the Electrophysiology of the central 
nervous system.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 901- 
003.—Brief summaries are provided of a number of 
papers read at a conference on the electrophysiology 
of the central nervous system, held in Moscow in 
May 1958.—/. D. London. 

2566. Russell, Roger W. Annual report of the 
executive secretary, 1957. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 
12, 685-689. 

2567. Walthall, Wilson J., Jr. (U. Wyoming) 
Proceedings of the twenty-seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Rocky Mountain Psychological Associa- 
tion. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 567-568. 

2568. Webb, Wilse B. (USN Sch. Aviation 
Medicine) Proceedings of the forty-ninth annual 
meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy 
and Psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 576. 


History & BioGRAPHY 


2569. Alekseeva, T. T., et al. Petr Kuz’mich 
Anokhin. (P. K. Anokhin.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 
1958, 44, 273-280.—An appreciation is rendered of 
the work of P. K. Anokhin on the occasion of his 
60th birthday after “35 years of scientific, pedagogical, 
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and social activity.” His contributions in the fol- 
lowing areas of research are sketched: physiology of 
higher nervous activity, “problem of the center and 
the periphery,” embriogenesis of higher nervous ac- 
tivity, clinical aspects of higher nervous activity, 
traumata of the higher nervous system, compensation 
of disturbed functions.—/. D. London. 

2570. Ammons, C. H., & Ammons, R. B. (Mon 
tana State U.) Motor skills bibliography: XX. 
Psychological Abstracts, 1950, Volume 24. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1957, 7, 275-278.—99 references to pub 
lished research on motor skills are presented alpha- 
betically by author. References are complete, includ- 
ing number of the abstract in Psychological Abstracts 
—J. L. Coulson. 

2571. Ammons, R. B., & Ammons, C. H. ( Mon 
tana State U.) Motor skills bibliography: XXI. 
Psychological Abstracts, 1951, Volume 25. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 51-54. 

2572. Bergler, Edmund. One hundred years 
after Freud’s birth. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics., 
1957, 2, 405-412.—Freud’s productivity as a man of 
science is extolled by selected references to his con 
tributions.—L. A. Pennington. 

2573. Burger, A. W. Expansieverschijnselen in 
de Sovjet-Psychologie. (ihe expansion in Soviet 
psychology) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1957, 12, 392 
401.—A survey of the history of Soviet psychology 
from 1932 to the present time. An increasing interest 
for foreign psychology is noted in the post-Stalinist 
period, together with an increased attention for test 
psychology.—R. H. Houwink. 

2574. Burtt, H. E., & Pressey, S. L. (Ohio State 
U.) Henry Herbert Goddard: 1866-1957. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 656-657.—Obituary. 

2575. Choynowski, Mieczystaw. (State Hosp. 
for Nervously and Mentally Ill, Cracow, Poland) 
O wyjscie z zastoju w psychologii polskiej. (The 
way out of crisis in Polish psychology.) Kultura 1 
Spotecserstwo, 1957, 1, 64-83.—The author critically 
reviews the situation of Polish psychology in the past 
period and analyzes the present situation. He points 
out that psychology is not an ideological science in 
the Marxist sense, that it cannot be exclusively limited 
to the so-called Pavlovian psychology, that the 
acquaintance with Western science should be again 
the necessary condition of the development of Polish 
psychology, that the belief in a presumed crisis in 
Western psychology should be rejected and _ test 
methods reintroduced. In the last part the author re- 
views some of the most interesting achievements of 
applied psychology in the USA and proposes several 
measures which should be applied in order to bring 
Polish psychology out of its present situation.—. 
Choynowski. 

2576. Deutsch, Felix. Edward E. Hitschmann: 
1871-1957. Psychoanal. Ouart., 1957, 26, 536-538.— 
Obituary. 

2577. Freud, Sigmund. On creativity and the 
unconscious. New York: Harper, 1958. x, 310 p. 
$1.85.—The material in this volume originally ap- 
peared in 1925 under the title Papers on Applied 
Psycho-Analysis in the fourth volume of Freud’s 
Collected Papers. The present book indicates that 
“To know Freud only in the guise of a psychiatrist 
is to know hardly half the man,” and the papers re- 
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printed here are intended to show the “humane and 
cultural” aspects of his thinking. Fifteen essays are 
divided into four major topics: art, literature, love, 
and religion. ‘The introduction and annotations are 
by Benjamin Nelson.—H. D. Arbitman. 

2578. —————. Dr. M. V. Gopalaswamy. Psy- 
chol Stud., Mysore, 1957, 2(2), i-iv.—Obituary. 

2579. Hartmann, Heinz. Ernst Kris, 1900-1957. 
Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1957, 12, 9-15.—Obituary. 

2580. Hoffer, W. Ernst Kris, 1900-1957. /nt. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 359-362.—Obituary. 

2581. Institute for Research on Exceptional 
Children. (U. Illinois) Book biblicegraphy on 
education of exceptional children. Edication, 1957, 
77, 491-496.—References include general, mentally 
handicapped, gifted, socially maladjusted, and the 
several physical handicaps.—S. M. Amatora. 

2582. Lewis, William B. Professor Lewis M. 
Terman. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1957, 10, 65-68. 
—Obituary. 

2583. Mecham, Merlin J. (Brigham Young U.) 
Bibliography of publications on speech and hear- 
ing in cerebral palsy. /. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 348.— 
Bibliography of publications on speech and hearing 
in cerebral palsy between 1933 and 1956.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

2584. Miles, Walter M. Lewis Madison Terman, 
1877-1956. Yearb. Amer. Phil. Soc., 1957, 165-170. 
—Obituary. 

2585. Moreno, J. L. (Moreno Inst.) Freud’s 
hundredth birthday. Group Psychother., 1956, 9, 
251.—Freud suffered much from persecution, re- 
ceiving the cruelest treatment from those he loved 
and helped most. As a pioneer, he aspired to have 
his ideas survive, and he endured envy from others 
for his creativeness. Now he is eulogized; but a 
hundred years from now one will see better how 
truly Freud has been appreciated.—F. Auld, Jr. 

2586. Swartz, Paul. (U. Wichita) Perspectives 
in psychology: IV. On the validity of the ex- 
perimental approach to behavior. Psychol. Rec., 
1957, 7, 119-122.—Some requirements for a valid ex- 
perimental psychology are briefly stated: “First, ex- 
perimental procedures must make possible vigorous 
quantitative and qualitative analysis. Second, sub- 
jects must be permitted sufficient latitudes of response 
to approximate real life conditions of behavior.” The 
extent to which beginning experimental psychology 
courses fulfill these requirements is discussed and the 
judgment is made that many do not.—S. C. Ratner. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


2587. American Psychological Association. In- 
ternships for doctoral training in clinical psy- 
chology approved by the American Psychological 
Association. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 734-736. 
—“On the recommendation of the Committee on 
Evaluation, the Education and Training Board with 
the concurrence of the Board of Directors of the 
American Psychological Association has approved the 
internships for doctoral training in clinical psychology 
which are offered . . .” by various agencies listed 
(see 25: 6647). “All of these agencies provide super- 
vised experience in the three activities of diagnostic 
work, psychotherapy, and research... .” The “list 
is complete for those agencies which had been evalu- 


33: 2578-2593 


ated by November 1, 1957... . The list . . . includes 
only independent agencies, that is, those agencies ac- 
cepting interns from more than one university.” The 
45 institutions listed are in 23 states and the District 
of Columbia.—S. J. Lachman, 


2588. American Psychological Association, Edu- 
cation and Training Board, Committee on Under- 
graduate Education. On recruiting graduate stu- 
dents. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 618-619.—“In 
the fali of 1955, the Committee on Undergraduate 
Education conducted a questionnaire survey of Ameri- 
can colleges regarding their undergraduate psychology 
programs.” About 4% of the country’s 4 year liberal 
arts colleges cooperated. 73% of responding institu- 
tions offer a major in psychology. About 75% of the 
colleges offering majors have 1 term courses in in- 
troductory psychology, the other 25% have 2 terms 
10 colleges require less than 20 semester hours work 
for the major in psychology, 12 require 35 semester 
hours or more. Data are also presented in answer 
to the following questions: (a) How many students 
enter graduate school each year? (b) What propor- 
tion of seniors and senior majors continue into gradu- 
ate study? (c) Are small colleges better at pro- 
ducing graduate students? (d) Did the survey 
identify any single variable associated with rate of 
producing graduate students ?—S. J. Lachman. 

2589. Burd, F. W., & Ferguson, K. G. Persons, 
science or reflection in DVA research. Pull. Mari- 
time Psychol. Ass., 1957, 6, 24-30.—Clinical psycholo- 
gists in the DVA are faced with a greater dichotomy 
between research and service than is true of the VA 
in the United States. The fundamental split, how- 
ever, is not between researchers and nonresearchers 
but between the curious and the noncurious psy- 
chologist, in whatever field he may be serving. Scien- 
tific education should stimulate curiosity. —J. Bucklew. 

2590. Frank, G. H. (Topeka State Hosp., Kan.) 
Post-doctoral training in clinical psychology. Psychol. 
Rep., 1957, 3, 619-620.—“Noting the trend toward 
post-doctoral training in clinical psychology, attitudes 
toward such training were elicited from 13 former 
trainees and 13 present supervisors, who expressed a 
need for and presented reasons for post-doctoral train- 
ing.”—C. H. Ammons. 


2591. Frosch, John. 


Psychoanalytic training. 
In J. Frosch, & N. Ross (Eds.), The annual survey 


of psychoanalysis. Vol. IV (see 33: 2457), 457- 
468.—The supervision of therapy is a topic frequently 
stressed in the papers reviewed in this chapter. 
Especially noted is the delineation of the supervisor’s 
role. Viewpoints differ as to what this role should 
be, with some writers saying he is primarily an 
educator and others stating that he should help 
further the analysis of the trainee being supervised, 
this supervisory analysis being an extension of the 
personal analysis.—/’. Costin. 

2592. Kimber, J. A. M. (Assoc. Psych. Centers 
of So. California, Los Angeles) An introduction to 
the psychologist and his work. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 
3, 481-484.—“A description of the process of psycho- 
therapy and other work of the clinical psychologist is 
given in simple terms for the patient and for the lay- 
man.”—C. H. Ammons. 


2593. McFarland, Robert L. (VA _ Research 
Hosp., Chicago) Implementation of neuropsychi- 
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atric research programs. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 
12, 582-584.—"This paper presents a philosophy of 
the research unit's approach toward imple 
menting neuropsychiatric research.” The philosophy 
developed at the Palo Alto VA Hospital and is 
ipplied at the Chicago VA Research Hospital. 
research unit is an administrative staff de 
d to serve, train, and encourage the research 

s of the entire professional hospital staff or of 
on. A basic rationale is indicated. 8 pressing 
encountered in carrying out psychiatric re- 

listed. Major topics are “Attitude of 
Versonnel and Time Allotted for Research,” “Presen- 
tation and Discussion of New Developments,” “Meth- 
of Training,” “Assistance of Library for Up-To- 
Date Information,” “Expenditures for Personnel and 
Equipment,” “Effective and Efficient Research De- 
ign \id of Volunteer Help,” and “Preparation 
ind Publication of Research Reports.”—S. J. Lach- 
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2594. Moore, Bruce V. Educational facilities 
and financial assistance for graduate students in 
psychology, 1958-1959. mer. Psychologist, 1958, 
12, 626-047 \ table 34% pages in length summarizes 
requirements for admission to graduate programs in 
psychology. Information is also descriptively sum- 
marized on facilities, tuition, financial assistance for 
vraduate students (fellowships, scholarships, assistant- 
ship stipends), sex preferred, the existence of VA 
programs, USPHS. stipends, and other data con- 
cerning institutions providing graduate work in psy- 
chology.—S. J. Lachman, 


2595. Ofiesh, Gabriel D. ( USAF Academy) The 


program in psychology at the United States Air 
Force Academy. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 579- 
582.—The attempt has been made to formulate learn- 
educational goals for the USAFA 
in terms of knowledge and 
habits and skills, and attitudes and 
2 courses are outlined: (a) basic psychology 


ing outcomes o1 
courses in psychology 
understandings, 
values. 
which includes consideration of Scientific Method 
and Measurement, Individual Differences, Growth 
ind Development, Motivation, Emotion, and Percep- 
Learning and Thinking, and Adjustment and 
Personality; (b) psychology in the Air Force which 
includes Engineering Psychology, Personnel Psy 
chology, Leadership, and Problems of Military Ad- 
justment. Conduct of the courses includes the use 
of “provocative and stimulating examples and_ il- 
lustrative materials” and psychological films are used 

“Effort is made to allow all students to 
have some contact throughout the academic year 
with each of the seven instructors in the department.” 
Classes are restricted to 12 students.—S. J. Lachman. 


2596. Weitz, Henry. (Duke U.) A survey of 
student personnel and educational research facili- 
ties. mer. Psychologist, 1958, 12, 654-658.—“‘In an 
effort to secure some understanding of the ways in 
which institutions of higher learning staff, organize, 
administer, and finance research activities in the 
branch of the behavioral sciences which we think of 
is education, the present writer surveyed 28 agencies 
in 10 universities.” Information was obtained for 
most of these agencies concerning “a picture of the 
development of research activities within the agency, 
its present staff structure, administrative and policy 
control, amount and method of financing, and the 


tion, 


liberally. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


nature of the research being carried on.” Multiple 
staff appointments, temporary research personnel, 
basic, applied and service research, research talent in 
administration, and the impact of the work of re- 
search centers are briefly considered.—S. J. Lachman. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2597. Alekseeva, T. T. Rol’ nervnykh i gumo- 
ral’nykh faktorov v podderzhanii pishchevoi voz- 
budimosti u nerazdelivshikhsia bliznetsov. (Role 
of nervous and of humoral factors in maintenance of 
alimentary excitability in conjoined twins.) Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 295-304.—Data on the relative 
importance of nervous and humoral factors under- 
lying alimentary excitability are reported on the basis 
of observations on 2 sets of conjoined baby twins— 
each having separate nervous systems, stomachs, and 
small intestines. Among the findings reported is: 
(a) the fact that secretion and acidity of gastric juice 
in the child from whom food is withheld varies ac- 
cording to the stage of digestion in the stomach of 
its twin partner who has been fed and, (b) the fact 
that the initial rise-in secretion and acidity of gastric 
juice in the foregoing case is found to correspond to 
the “nerve-mediated psychic phase” and a second rise 
to a nerve-mediated chemical phase. It is concluded 
that in young children alimentary excitation is de 
termined, first of all, by conditioning and interocep 
tive stimulation from the oral receptors and, sec- 
ondly, by humoral mechanisms. The latter are held 
not to be of primary importance under normal condi 
tions, a major role being attributed to them only in 
“some emergencies,” as following a long fast.—/. 1D. 
London. 

2598. Babushkin, V. I., Isakov, P. K., Malkin, 
V. B., & Usachev, V. V. Dykhanie i gazoobmen 
u cheloveka pri deistvii radial’nykh uskorenii. 
(Respiration and respiratory exchange in man under 
the action of radial acceleration.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 
1958, 44, 342-347.—Respiratory exchange was studied 
in healthy subjects undergoing radial acceleration. 
Under such acceleration pulmonary ventilation, oxy 
gen consumption, and the elimination of carbon di- 
oxide were found to increase, along with a con 
siderable increase in energy expenditure. These 
changes are shown to be related to the development of 
compensatory responses—in particular, to a_ reflex 
increase of tonus in the skeletal musculature.—/. /). 
London. 

2599. Balonov, L. IA., & Lichko, A. E. Ob 
izmenenii nekotorykh uslovnykh i bezuslovnykh 
vegetativnykh refleksov v protsesse razvitiia in- 
sulinovoi komy. (On alteration of some conditioned 
and unconditioned autonomic reflexes in the process 
of the development of insulin coma.) Fiziol. Zh. 
SSSR, 1958, 44, 194-201.—Alterations occurring in 
various conditioned and unconditioned responses dur- 
ing insulin treatment of mental patients were studied 
by means of pneumographic records of respiration and 
mean blood pressure determinations in the brachial 
artery. It was noted that during coma of varying 
depth autonomic responses may be evoked by stimuli 
ordinarily not eliciting them. Thus, passive elbow 
flexion produces an abrupt change in cardiac activity. 
It is suggested that the emergence of such responses 
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is due to “disinhition of rudimentary motor reflexes.” 
—I. D. London. 


2600. Biriukov, D. A.  Sostoianie fiziologi- 
cheskikh issledovanii v Finliandii. (State of physi- 
ological research in Finland.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 
1958, 44, 388-391.—A survey is provided of current 
Finnish research in physiology and _ physiological 
psychology. The absence of physiological or condi- 
tioned-reflex methodology in strictly psychological re- 
search in Finland is deplored.—/. D. London. 

2601. Blanc, C. Neurobiologie et psychiatrie. 
(Neuro-biology and psychiatry.) Evolut. psychiat. 
1957, No. 4, 625-652.—Neurobiology is criticized 
from a psychiatric viewpoint, because of an emphasis 
upon function rather than process. Specifically, re- 
cent animal experiments indicate that the following 
behaviors, originating in subcortical centers, can be 
modified: attention, fear, food-seeking, and instinctual. 
This data should be integrated with psychological 
processes, such as being, causality, and consciousness. 
In addition, anthropological studies, which would 
clarify the evolution of these processes, are needed. 
In conclusion, an interrelationship between these dis- 
ciplines could help the psychiatrist most by focusing 
upon the most important criterion of pathology, the 
irreversibility of neurophysiological activities —L. A. 
Ostlund. 

2002. Davis, R. C. (U. Indiana) Continuous 
recording of arterial pressure: An analysis of the 
problem. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 524— 
529.—Apparatus and methods for recording of ar- 
terial pressure are discussed. The pressure cuff 
method is analyzed and shortcomings are noted. 


Strain-gage techniques which overcome the cuff dis- 
advantage are described.—L. I. O’Kelly. 
2603. De Leeuwe, J. Pijn en Onpijnlijkheid. 


(Pain and Painlessness.) Nederl. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1957, 12, 456-506.—Starting from a discussion of the 
main features in Pavlov’s teaching, the author presents 
a survey of data on the problem of pain and painless- 
ness. Physiological and psychological researches con- 
cerning presence and absence of pain are analyzed. 
rhe author concludes that “frequent occurrence of 
entirely painless childbirths under application of the 
Pavlovian psychoprophylactic method is a scientif- 
ically established fact."—R. H. Houwink. 

2004. IPina, A. I., & Tonkikh, A. V. K mek- 
hanizmu reflektornoi sekretsii adrenalina. (On 
the mechanism of reflex secretion of adrenalin.) 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 327-333.—Adrenalin 
secretion by suprarenal glands in response to stimu- 
lation of afferent fibers of the sciatic nerve is medi- 
ated by a reflex reaction which is shown to take a 
complicated path. The central part of this path is 
represented in the hypothalamus, from which im- 
pulses descend to the thoracic portion of the spinal 
cord where fibers of the cervical sympathetic nerves 
arise. Along efferent sympathetic fibers of these 
nerves excitation is transmitted to the hypothalamus, 
reaching the adrenalin “secretion centers.” From 
these centers excitation proceeds to the suprarenals, 
reaching them by way of the splanchnic nerves.— 
I. D. London. 

2005. Kozenko, T. M. Interotseptivnye i ék- 
sterotseptivnye serdechno-sosudistye uslovnye re- 
fleksy, vyrabotannye pri zvukovom podkreplenii. 
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( Intero- and exteroceptive cardiovascular conditioned 
reflexes, developed with auditory reinforcement.) 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 417-423.—By means of 
specially designed oscillographic equipment, heart 
rate and carotid blood pressure were recorded in dogs 
with gastric fistulae and carotids exteriorized at neck 
level within a skin flap. It is shown that cardio- 
vascular reflexes can be conditioned to interoceptive 
as well as exteroceptive stimuli by means of audi- 
tory reinforcement. ‘The reflexes conditioned to in- 
tero- or exteroceptive stimuli tend to extinguish. 
The onset of extinctive inhibition is accompanied by 
resumption of initial heart rate or even by a decrease. 
—I. D. London. 

2606. Kramar, J., & Simay-Kramar, Margaret. 
(Creighton U. School of Medicine) Stress and the 
thymus. Amer. J. Physiol., 1957, 190, 268-270.— 
The role of the thymus in the alarm reaction was 
studied in albino rats by studying the capillary re- 
sistance and the capillary stress response after thy- 
mectomy. No difference was found between thymec- 
tomized and control animals as far as general de- 
velopment, weight, maturation, lifespan, resistance to 
infections, or capacity to endure stressful situations 
were concerned. Furthermore no differences were 
observed in the 2 groups in capillary resistance level 
and in capillary response. ‘The authors conclude that 
“no proof was forthcoming in these experiments in 
favor of a specific role of the thymus in the alarm 
reaction.”—J. P. Zubek. 

2607. Lewis, P. R., & Lobban, M. C. (U. Cam- 
bridge) Dissociation of diurnal rhythms in human 
subjects living on abnormal time routines. Quart. 
J. exp. Physiol., 1957, 42, 371-386.—12 human Ss 
lived on abnormal time routines in 2 isolated com- 
munities for up to 7 weeks. Body temperature and 
H:O, K, and Cl excretion in the urine were measured 
regularly. Body temperature rhythms showed rapid 
adaptation to the abnormal routines in 11 out of 12 
Ss. H.O and Cl excretion rhythms showed some 
tendency to adapt to the abnormal routines, but there 
was persistence of an intrinsic 24-hr. rhythm. K 
excretion showed an even greater persistence of the 
24-hr. rhythm. The authors conclude that more than 
one mechanism is involved in the control of physio- 
logical rhythms in man.—J. L. Brown, 


2608. Lewis, P. R., & Lobban, M. C. (U. Cam- 
bridge) The effects of prolonged periods of life 
on abnormal time routines upon excretory rhythms 
in human subjects. Quart. J. exp. Physiol., 1957, 
42, 356-371.—12 human Ss lived in 2 isolated groups 
for up to 7 weeks. One of the groups lived on a 21- 
hr. day schedule and the other lived on a 27-hr. day 
schedule. Ss were provided with wristwatches ad 
justed to their new time schedule. The experiment 
was conducted at a latitude 79° N during a period 
of perpetual sunlight in order to eliminate cues to 
real time. H.O, K, and Cl content were determined 
for urine samples regularly obtained during the ex- 
periment. Analysis of these determinations indicated 
an underlying 24-hr. excretory rhythm which tended 
to persist throughout the experiment. 3 Ss showed 
some initial adaptation to the new schedule, and 4 
showed a gradual diminution of the 24-hr. rhythm 
and increase of the experimental rhythm, but only one 
showed an increase of the experimental rhythm up to 
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009. Louck, Charles D. (Lake Forest Coll.) 
Adrenocortical activity in two meadow vole popu- 
lations. / lammal., 1958, 39, 109-116 The rela 
tions! hetween population density and adrenoc 
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2611. Massion-Verniory, L., Delcourt, R., Du- 
mont, E., & Cassieres, L. Le taux des 17-céto- 
stéroides dans diverses sexopathies masculines. 
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2612. Miline, R., Stern, P., Serstnev, E.. & 
Muhibic, M. Effet de la réserpine et de la réser- 
pine associée au luminal sur le complexe hy- 
pothalamo-hypophysaire. (I:ffect of reserpine and 
of reserpine associated with luminal on the hypotha 
lamic-hypophyseal complex.) In S. Garattini & V. 
( keds , Psychotropr arugqs (see 33: 3944), 
Using rabbits as experimental subjects the 
report that reserpine stimulates while lumi 
iresses the activity of the supra-optical and 
para-ventricular hypothalamic nuclei Reserpine 
stimulates the adrenotropic hypophyseal activity, re- 
tards its thyrotropic activity, and dissociates its gona 
dotropic activity. Reserpine “associated with luminal 
in harmonious hyperactivity of the hypotha- 
hypophyseal complex of the adrenotropic and 
gonadotropic type, based on their complementary 
coupled effect.” English summary. 22 references. 
LL. A, Pennington 
2613. Moulyn, Adrian C. Structure, function 
and purpose: An inquiry into the concepts and 
methods of biology from the viewpoint of time. 
New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1957. ix, 198 p. 


cause 
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$4.00.—The author supports the position that “a 
mechanistic theory of man is neither complete nor 
scientific, because it does not take man’s specific time 
structure into account and, does not 
explain the purposive behavior of sane animals.” He 
presents a “dualistic theory of behavior in a nega 
tive sense, namely, that the relationship between the 
nervous system and purposive movement cannot be a 
causal nature.” While structure and function are 
not purposive, there are purposive phenomena emerg 
ing from the capacity to integrate objective and sub- 
jective time.—L. I]. O'Kelly. 

2614. Mountjoy, Paul T. (Denison U.) Differ- 
ential behavior in monozygotic twins. Psychol. 
Rec., 1957, 7, 65-69 Differential responses to the 
Muller-Lyer illusion figure are reported for a pair of 
female monozygotic twins. The significance of these 
differential responses is attributed to the fact that 
they occurred under constant environmental condi- 
tions. It is suggested that experimental tasks which 
allow the observation of the development of a re 
sponse be used to study differential responses in 
genetically identical and dissimilar individuals. This 
research might demonstrate the importance of small 
details of reactional biography in determining sub- 
sequent behavior.—S. C. Ratner 

2615. Orlov, V. V. Pnevmoélektricheskii pal’ 
tsevoi pletizmograf s poluprovodnikovym tenzo- 
metrom. (l’neumo-electrical finger plethysmograph 
with semiconductor tensiometer.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 
1958, 44, 258—-260.—The details and working charac 
teristics of a pneumo-electrical finger plethysmograph 
with semiconductor tensiometer are given. Further 
development should reduce the deficiencies of the in- 


moreover 


strument which has many advantages to its credit 
I. D. London. 

2616. Pavlov, B. V., & Vediaev, F. P. Itogi is- 
sledovanii po problemam fiziologicheskogo uche- 
niia I. P. Pavlova. (Summary of studies on the 
problems of the physiological theory of I. P. Pavlov.) 
Zh, vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 318-324.—Sum 
provided of major papers read at the 
November, 1956 meeting in Leningrad of the 17th 
conference on problems of Pavlov’s physiological 
theory. While commendatory remarks are made on 
the level of research maintained in the reported stud 
ies, it is pointed out, however, that few physiological 
investigations in the USSR are being carried out in 
collaboration with morphologists and _ biochemists, 
that contemporary apparatus is being insufficiently 
utilized, and that relatively little is being done in the 
way of “studying the various subcortical 
formations in higher nervous activity.”—J/. L. London. 

2617. Pronko, N. H. (U. Wichita) “Heredity” 
and “environment” in biology and psychology. 
Psychol. Rec., 1957, 7, 45-54.—Hereditary theories 
are considered that purport to explain behavioral 
facts. The use of the term “heredity” is traced to its 
nonscientific, common-sense derivation in the past. 
Samples of alleged inheritance of biological and be- 
havioral data are examined and an attempt to achieve 
a sharp definition of the term “heredity” from the 
field of genetics is unsuccessful. Attempts to achieve 
sharp definitions of heredity and environment from 
psychology are also unsuccessful. An alternative 
approach is sketched which does not use these con- 
cepts for explanation. This approach uses “. . . an 
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investigation of the origin and beginning point of 
behavioral events, their elaboration, modification, etc. 
Explanatory factors are derived from an analysis of 
the total events.” 24 references.—S. C. Ratner. 

2618. Rennels, Edward G., & Russell, Glenn V. 
(U. Texas Medical Branch) Effects of electro- 
shock on the neurohypophysis of the rat. /ex. 
Rpts. Biol. Med., 1957, 15, 411-417.—An electro- 
shock of 45 milliamps, 18 volts DC, for a 10-second 
duration was administered to rats as a severe stress- 
ful stimulus. ‘The shock produced a generalized tonic 
seizure followed by prolonged lethargy. ‘The animals 
were sacrificed at intervals of time up to 3 hours post- 
shock and an assay made of the oxytocin and vaso- 
pressin content of the pituitary glands. It was found 
that the neurosecretory material of the posterior pitui- 
tary gland was unaltered and that no discharge of 
posterior lobe hormones occurred in the time period 
tested.— Goolishian. 

2619. Schon, M. (Sloan-Kettering Institute, 
Memorial Hosp., New York) Psychological effects 
of hypophysectomy in women with metastatic 
breast cancer. Cancer, 1958, 11, 95-98.—20 women 
were interviewed and tested with a battery consisting 
of W-B, Rorschach, TAT, and Human Figure Draw- 
ings before and after surgical extirpation of the 
pituitary gland to determine the psychological effects 
of the procedure. No statistically significant changes 
in intellectual functioning were found and the per- 
sonality changes noted could be attributed to hor- 
monal deprivation. Postoperative olfactory and gus- 
tatory impairment was noted.—.. Bard. 

2620. Schultz, J. H. Neuere Erfahrungen auf 
dem Gebiet des Autogenen Trainings. (Newer 
experiences with “Autogenous Training.”) Psychol. 
Rdsch., 1957, 8, 255-257.—Schultz, the founder of 
autogenous training, reviews several experimental in- 
vestigations which give evidence of the circulatory 
and glandular changes evoked by the training.—IV’. J. 
Koppits. 

2621. Teplov, S. I. 


Eksperimental’naia_ koro- 
narnaia nedostatochnost’ i eé uslovnoreflektornoe 


vosproizvedenie. (Experimental coronary  inade- 
quacy and its conditioned-reflex reproduction.) 
Fisiol. Zh. SSSR, 1956, 42, 745-751.—It proved pos- 
sible to produce a conditioned-reflex spasm of the 
coronary veins by using pituitrin as unconditioned 
stimulus, thus demonstrating “cortical regulation of 
coronary blood-circulation.”—/. D. London. 


2622. Wilber, Charles G. (Army Chem. Center, 
Md.) Physiological regulations and the origin of 
human types. Hum. Biol., 1957, 29, 329-336.—It 
is argued that: (a) “The rules of Bergmann and 
Allen find little support as causal agents in modern 
studies of temperature regulation in homeotherms” ; 
(b) “The various formal examples often cited in favor 
of these ecological generalizations do not support the 
case of the climatic determinists”; (c) “Some human 
groups have met the demands of severe climate by 
technological and behavioral adjustments. . . . Others 
have developed specific heat-conserving functional 
changes, with no gross morphological changes.”—P. 
Swarts. 

2623. Wilcott, R. C., & Beenken, H. G. (Ne- 
braska Psych. Inst., Omaha) Relation of integrated 
surface electromyography and muscle tension. 


33: 2618-2628 


Percept. mot. Skills, 1957, 7, 295-298.—An essentially 
linear relationship was found between the force of 
muscle pull and the integrated mean EMG for female 
Ss with a slightly curvilinear relationship for male 
Ss. However, within the range of EMG recording 
in most behavioral studies, the data for male Ss in- 
dicate an essentially linear relationship. Sex differ- 
ences and individual differences within the sex groups 
are shown. ‘These suggest caution in assuming that 
an equal magnitude of EMG potential from different 
Ss indicates an equal magnitude of muscle tension.— 
C. H. Ammons. 


(See also Abstract 2488) 
Nervous SYSTEM 


2624. Akimoto, Haruo; Oka, Ryoichi; Otsuka, 
Ryosaku; Yoshioka, Hidenao; Nakagawa, Kii- 
chiro; Matsushita, Taizo; Michishita, Chuzo; 
Harahuzi, Takuro, & Kishi, Yoshinori. (Kana- 
zawa U. School of Medicine, Japan) Studies of the 
pupillary light reflex pathway of rabbits by the 
evoked potential method. /oli:a psychiat. neur. Jap., 
1957, 11, 27-47.—With needle electrodes implanted in 
the posterior diencephalon, pretecta! region, and mid 
brain of adult rabbits, pupillary constriction in re 
sponse to electrical stimulation was observed as well 
as evoked potentials in response to photic stimulation. 
Detailed results and discussion. ‘The authors conclude 
that the pupillary light reflex pathway goes through 
the pretectal region, makes a complete decussation at 
the posterior commissure, passes through the descend- 
ing peduncle of the posterior commissure, and ulti- 
mately reaches the pupilloconstrictor nucleus, 15 fig 
ures.—M. L. Simmel. 

2625. Albino, R. C., & Spearman, M. (U. Natal) 
A simple method of fixing chornically implanted 
electrodes in the brains of small animals. Quar’. 
J. exper. Psychol., 1957, 9, 221--A more reliable 
method than the Olds-Milner technique for implant 
ing electrodes in the rat brain. —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2626. Avrorov, V. P. K voprosu o nervnoi regu- 
liatsii mozgovogo krovoobrashcheniia. (On nery- 
ous control of circulation of the blood in the brain.) 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 404-411.—The effects of 
central and peripheral nervous stimulation upon cere 
bral circulation were investigated in dogs. Among 
the results reported is the conditioned variation of 
intracranial circulation through reinforcement by 
direct electrical stimulation by means of implanted 
electrodes.—/. D. London 

2627. Barlow, John S. (Mass. Gen. Hosp., Bos- 
ton) An electronic method for detecting evoked 
responses of the brain and for reproducing their 
average waveforms. /://G clin. Neurophysiol., 1957, 
9, 340-343.—An electronic method for detecting 
evoked potentials in the presence of EEG activity or 
equal or higher amplitude, utilizing a modification of 
a previously described crosscorrelator, is described. 
Circuit diagram.—R. J. Ellingson. 

2628. Bein, H. J. Effects of reserpine on the 
functional strata of the nervous system. In 5S. 
Garattini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs 
(see 33: 3944), 325-331.—3 problems are discussed 
in conjunction with experimental findings: the site 
of the attack, selective or general action, and mecha- 
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nism of action at the theory level. 35 references.— 
L.. A. Pennington. 

2629, Beller, A. J., Gestring, G. F., & Purpura, 
D. P. (Columbia U. Medical School) Role of pri- 
mary sensory cortex in generalized electrocortical 
activation. Aimer. J. l’hysiol., 1957, 189, 137-140.— 
An attempt was made to determine whether or not the 
primary auditory or somatic sensorimotor cortex of 
the unanesthetized intact cat (paralyzed) was essen- 
tial for generalized electrocortical activation to audi- 
tory or somatic sensory (sciatic) stimulation. The 
results indicate that complete destruction of these 
primary areas bilaterally does not abolish the activa- 
tion phenomenon to auditory or sciatic stimulation.— 
J.P. Zubek. 

2030. Bonnet, H., & Bonnet, Héléne. La ré- 
ponse myoclonique a la stimulation lumineuse in- 
termittente en psychiatrie. (Myoclonic response to 
flickering visual stimulation in psychiatry.) Ann. 
méd.-psychol., 1957, 1(5), 864-889.—"Static” elec- 
troencephalograms show rarely important modifica- 
tions in functional psychiatric disorders. A more 
fruitful approach in EEG research seems to be the 
studies of patients’ reaction to various stimuli. The 


authors are particularly interested here in the myo- 


index of disturbance. Myo 
clonic seems to indicate a cerebral hyper 
excitability, and is frequently found in psychiatric 
patients. In their preliminary study, the authors point 
to possible lines of research as to the prognostic value 
of such a test. 82 references.—M. D. Stein. 

2631. Borenstein, P., & Dabbah, M. L’électro- 
encéphalogramme dans les syndromes schizo- 
phréniques. (The electroencephalogram in schizo- 
phrenic syndromes.) Ann. méd.-psychel., 1957, 1(3), 
477-498.—The study of 131 EEG records of schizo- 
phrenic patients brought this following distribution: 
in 34 cases, the records show only alpha waves; in 
71 cases, alpha waves with bursts of thetas; in 17 
cases, pathological records of alpha waves with some 
anomalies of the theta rhythms with spikes and fast 
waves; and in 9 cases, irregular rhythms “choppy.” 
lhe authors conclude that the proportion of patho- 
logic records is not any greater in schizophrenic pa- 
tients than in normal subjects. Besides there was no 
correlation between pathological records, the age of 
the patient and the length of his illness. 25 refer- 
ences.—M, D. Stein. 

2632. Borenstein, P., Dabbah, M., & Metzger, J. 
L’encéphalographie fractionnée dans les_ syn- 
dromes schizophréniques. (Partial pneumoen- 
cephalography in schizophrenic syndromes.) Ann. 
méd.-psychol., 1957, 2, 385-426.—Using the pneumo- 
encephalographic method of Lindgren, the authors 
examined 134 schizophrenic patients. The results 
indicate that only in 16 cases were the pictures nor- 
mal. Pathology was most commonly seen as cortical 
atrophy on the level of the parietal and frontal lobes 
and as the dilatation of the third ventricle and of 
the temporal horns. 37 references.—M. 1D). Stein. 

2633. Bruner, Jerome S. Mécanismes neuro- 
logiques dans la perception. (Neurological mecha- 
nisms in perception.) Arch. Psychol., Genédve, 1957, 
36, 1-28.—The author discusses the contributions of 
neurophysiology to our understanding of how percep- 
tion represents the structure of the physical environ- 
ment which makes up the stimulus, the perceptual con- 
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stancies, and the phenomena of variations in percep 
tion while the stimulus remains constant. 56-item 
bibliography.—H. C. Triandis. 

2634. Buchwald, N. A., & Ervin, F. R. (Tulane 
U.) Evoked potentials and behavior: A study of 
responses to subcortical stimulation in the awake, 
unrestrained animal. EEG clin. Neuroplhysiol., 
1957, 9, 477-496.—Repeatable potential Rs can be 
evoked from the caudate nucleus, globus pallidus, and 
amygdala by single shock stimulation to other struc 
tures in freely moving, awake animals. ‘Tetanization 
of evoking sites leads to a number of tetanic and post- 
tetanic changes both in behavior and in electrical ac- 
tivity. Both electrical and behavioral Rs to tetanic 
stimulation vary with changes in stimulus parameters 
and with time, militating against the hypothesis that 
such structures as the caudate, g. pallidus, and amyg- 
dala play uniquely specific roles in brain activity. 
R. J. Ellingson. 

2635. Burks, Harold F. (San Gabriel School Dis- 
trict, San Gabriel, Calif.) The affect on learning 
of brain pathology. /-xcept. Child., 1957, 24, 169- 
172, 174.—A review of recent findings on the func 
tions of the brain and its relationship to learning prob- 
lems. New research indicates that the brain stem has 
an important mediating influence on both cortical and 
subcortical processes. “Many school assignments, 
such as reading, are extremely abstract in nature, and 
a breakdown in any of the brain’s components is likely 
to cause the child to experience difficulties.”-—J. J. 
Gallagher. 

2636. Burns, B. Delisle. Electrophysiologic 
basis of normal and psychotic function. In 5S. 
Garattini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs 
(see 33: 3944), 177-184.—It is pointed out that pres- 
ently there is “no physiological basis whatever for an 
understanding of the more complex aspects of normal 
mammalian behavior—and therefore there can be no 
satisfactory explanation of the psychoses in cellular, 
physical or chemical terms.” The author summarizes 
views thus far reported along with a critique of each. 
His view, at the level of hypothesis, is that the nerv- 
ous system as a whole must be regarded as a “honieo- 
static machine, continually seeking conditions of mini- 
mal neuronal activity.” An original electrophysio 
logical-experimental study is reported in support of 
the hypothesis. 30 references —L. A. Pennington. 

2637. Catalano, J. V., & Lamarche, G. (Wayne 
State U. College of Medicine) Central pathway 
for cutaneous impulses in the cat. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1957, 189, 141-144.—The evoked potential 
technique was employed to determine the spinal path- 
ways involved in the transmission of fast cutaneous 
impulses from the foreleg to the sensory cortex. 
Using acute cord incisions it was established that in 
addition to the dorsal column another ipsilateral 
pathway is available for such impulses. The course 
of this pathway coincides with that of the dorsal 
spinocerebellar tract up to the first two cervical seg- 
ments. At this level a crossing to the opposite ventral 
funiculus occurs.—J. P. Zubek. 

2638. Chatagnon, C., & Chatagnon, P. L’étude 
chimique des constituants du tissu cérébral au 
cours du X1Xéme siécle. Un pionnier en Grande- 
Bretagne: J. L. W. Thudichum (1828-1901). 
(Chemical study of the cerebral tissue during the 19th 
century. A pioneer in Great-Britain: J. L. W. 
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Thudichum [1828-1901].) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1958, 
1(2), 267-282.—J. L. W. Thudichum established the 
first solid bases of neurochemistry in his work: The 
Chemical Constitution of the Brain in 1884.—M. D. 
Stein. 

2639. Copelman, L. S. (Bucarest) Nouvelles 
recherches sur l’importance prise par le réflexe 
psycho-galvanique en neuro-psychiatrie. (New 
research on the importance of the psychogalvanic re- 
flex in neuropsychiatry.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1957, 
2(2), 226-230.—The psychogalvanic reflex is seen as 
an important contribution to the objective examina- 
tion of thermal, painful, and tactile sensibility, differ- 
entiating bradykinesia from bradypsychia in patients 
suffering from syringomyelitis, post-encephalitic 
parkinsonism, and Basedow’s disease.—M. D. Stein. 

2640. Delay, J., Brion, S., & Escourolle, R. 
Limites et conception actuelle de la maladie de 
Pick. Son diagnostic différentiel. (Limitations 
and present concept of Pick’s disease. Its differential 
diagnosis.) Ann, méd.-psychol., 1957, 1(4), 609-634. 
—Pick’s disease is characterized pathologically by cir- 
cumscribed atrophy of cortical cells, mainly in the 
temporal and frontal region. Histologically, there 
are glial changes and swelling of nerve cells. Clini- 
cally, it is a form of progressive dementia, with grad- 
ual desintegration of the higher faculties and a pro- 
gressive development of aphasia. Dulling of the emo- 
tions, stereotypy of action and speech, loss of moral 
judgment, and memory impairment gradually take 
place. This picture differs from that presented by 
Alsheimer’s disease which features a more diffuse 
brain atrophy with microscopic focal necroses and 
neurofibral alteration and is characterized by a high 


degree of dementia, with aphasic or apractic symp- 


toms. 64 references.—M. D. Stein. 


2641. Delay, J.. & Deniker, P. Caractéristiques 
psycho-physiologiques des médicaments neuro- 
leptiques. (Psychophysiological characteristics of 
neuroleptic drugs.) In S. Garattini & V. Ghetti 
(Eds.), Psychotropic drugs (see 33: 3944), 485-501. 
—A review is presented of the various drugs, their 
clinical and physiological effects, the side effects, sites 
of action. A plea is made for continued research “in 
modern psychiatric pharmacology.” English sum- 
mary. 103 references.—L. A. Pennington. 


2642. Dell, Michelle B.  Electro-encéphalo- 
gramme et syndrome frontal: Etude de 60 cas de 
tumeurs frontales et fronto-temporales. (EEG 
and frontal syndrome: Study of 60 cases of frontal 
and fronto-temporal tumors.) EEG clin. Neuro- 
physiol., 1957, 9, 505-522.—A relationship between 
mental status and EEG status was demonstrated. 18 
Ss showing no mental disorder tended to have normal 
alpha activity with normal alpha reactivity, and cir- 
cumscribed or no delta foci. 18 Ss showing per- 
sonality changes without somnolence or confusion 
tended to have normal alpha activity, but with dis- 
turbed reactivity, and circumscribed delta foci. Half 
of the 8 Ss showing somnolence without confusion 
tended to have normal and half deteriorated alpha; 
most showed disturbed alpha reactivity; all showed 
delta activity, but in only 1 case was it diffuse. Of 
16 Ss showing confusion only 4 showed normal alpha; 
all showed delta, and in only 2 was the delta unilateral 
and circumscribed.—R. J. Ellingson. 
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2643. Dement, William, & Kleitman, Nathaniel. 
(U. Chicago) Cyclic variations in EEG during 
sleep and their relation to eye movements, body 
motility, and dreaming. EEG clin. Neuroplysiol., 
1957, 9, 673-690.—Regularly occurring periods of 
rapid, conjugate eye movements were recorded with- 
out exception during each of 126 nights of undis- 
turbed sleep” in 33 Ss. “The periods of eye move- 
ments were invariably concomitant with a charac- 
teristic EEG pattern” of low voltage waves, and cor- 
responded with periods of dreaming. A regular cyclic 
variation of the activity described with periods of 
deeper sleep with spindles or slow waves in the EEG 
occurs several times during a night’s sleep.—R. J. 
Ellingson. 

2644. Dunlop, C. W. (U. Melbourne) Effects 
of carbon dioxide on deep structures of temporal 
lobe of the brain in the marsupiai phalanger. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1957, 190, 172-176.—A study was 
made of the effects of inhalation of 10% and 30% 
COgzg on the evoked potentials from the fornix-hippo- 
campal system in the marsupial phalanger. ‘This 
neural system was selected since it appears related to 
epileptiform and seizure discharge. ‘The spontaneous 
and evoked activity of this system is depressed by 
COs, with the dorsal hippocampus apparently more 
susceptible than the ventral hippocampus.”—J. P. 
Zubek. 

2645. Ellingson, Robert J. (Nebraska Psychiat. 
Inst. Omaha) Electroencephalograms of normal 
full-term newborns immediately after birth with 
observations on arousal and visual evoked re- 
sponses. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1958, 10, 31-50. 
—In general, previous descriptions of EEG patterns 
in newborns were confirmed. Loud auditory stimuli 
during sleep tend to elicit flattening and/or K-type 
responses in the tracings. Light flashes to the eyes 
often elicit occipital evoked potentials, which tend to 
differ from those of adults in being of more variable 
wave-form and amplitude, more “fatiguable,” and of 
much longer latency. “Driving” responses to flicker 
stimulation are rare. The data are interpreted as re- 
flecting the physiological immaturity of the newborn's 
nervous system.—R. J. Ellingson. 

2646. Ellingson, Robert J., Wilcott, Robert C., 
Sineps, John G., & Dudek, Frank J. (Nebraska 
Psychiat. Inst., Omaha) EEG frequency-pattern 
variation and intelligence. A correlational study. 
EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1957, 9, 657-660.—“An ex- 
periment was performed to test a hypothesis . . . that 
there is a relationship between test intelligence and 
EEG frequency-pattern variability. This involved 
the application of the coefficient of concordance 
(Kendall’s W) to frequency analyser data to yield 
a single summary measure of frequency-pattern varia- 
bility. The hypothesis was not confirmed.’—R, J. 
Ellingson. 

2647. Fischgold, H., & Gastaut, H. (Eds.) 
Conditionnement et réactivité en électroencéphalo- 
graphie. (Conditioning and reactivity in electro- 
encephalography.) EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1957, 
Suppl. No. 6. xiii, 475.—The proceedings of the 1955 
Marseille Colloquium. Research papers by a number 
of European and American investigators in 3 cate- 
gories: conditioning and EEG (9 papers), behavior 
and EEG (14 papers), and reactivity in EEG (8 
papers). English summary.—R. J. Ellingson. 
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648. Fliigel, F. ( U. Nervenklinik Erlangen, Ger 
Ergebnisse pharmako-psychiatrischer 
(Results of pharmaco-psychiatric re 
Vervena? 1957, 11, 481-485.—In_ this 

author reviews the al principles of 
of action of “neuroleptica.” They enact an 
crease in the cortical tonus as provided by 
e electroencephalo 
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O49, Fuortes, M. G. F., Frank, K., & Becker, 
Mary C. (Nat. Insts. Health, Bethesda, Md.) 
Steps in the production of motoneuron spikes. /. 

stol., 1957, 40, 735-752.—Spikes evoked in 
otoneurons by antidromic stimulation and by 
simular inflections 
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embrane is depolat ized 
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2650. Garafulic D., Juan. 
las especialidad neuro-psiquiatrica. 
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2051. Gavlichek, V.  Elektroéntsefalografiches- 
kaia kharakteristika uslovnoreflektornoi oboroni- 
tel’noi dominanty. (Electroencephalographic char 
tics of a conditioned-reflex defensive dominant 

bis h. SSSR, 1958, 44, 305-315.—Ac 
a particular type of electroencephalogram 


“defensive experimental situa 


state.) 

tivization, 

it placed in a 

turns out to be a persistent and extinction-re 

tant resulting from the establishment of a 
oncditioned-reflex dominant state in the 

Ukhtomskii’s conception of this phenomenon.—/. 1) 


ture 
sense ot 


ondon 

2052. Glebovskii, V. D. Dannye o refieksakh 
pri rastiazhenii razgibatel’nykh myshts v rannem 
postnatal’nom ontogeneze. (Data on reflexes elic 
ited by extension of extensor muscles in early 
natal ontogenesis.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 334 
341.—Experimentation on decerebrated kittens yields 
data which lead to the conclusion that the “functional 
properties of spinal reflex arcs during individual de 
velopment are mainly determined by the subordinating 
influence of the cerebral c¢ nters.”"—/. 1). London. 


2653. Glezer, V. D., Gurevich, B. KH., & 
Leushina, L. I. Ob élektricheskikh otvetakh v 
temennoi oblasti sobak na svetovoi i zvukovoi 
razdrazhiteli (khronicheskie opyty). (On electri 
cal responses to photic and auditory stimuli in the 
parietal area in dogs |chronic experiments |.) Fiztol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 820-828. Specific electrical re 
sponses from the cortical parietal area were observed 
under conditions of chronic experimentation in normal 
waking dogs at the onset of visual or auditory stimu- 
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lation and at its interruption. The basal triphasic 
pattern of the response, its stability, and its latent 
periods were found to be independent of (a) the point 
of derivation within the area and (b) whether the 
stimulus was indifferent or conditioned. ‘The param 
eters of the response and its variability are thought 
to reflect certain fundamental properties of the ani 
mal’s nervous system.—/. D. London. 

2054. Gualtierotti, Torquato. (U. Milan) Rap- 
porti tra attivita elettro-corticale e comporta- 
mento nell’animale. (he relation of electro-cortical 
activity to animal behavior.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol 
Psichiat., 1957, 18, 419-427.—Stimulation of the 
lateral geniculate bodies in the cat produces alpha 
like cortex without any cor 
However decrease 
in the motor cortex results in 
These results 


waves in the cerebral 


responding change in behavior. 
of alpha-type activity 
diminution of spinal reflex activity. 
are interpreted as indicating a temporal and spatial 
integration controlled by slow waves stemming from 


stimulation of the lateral geniculate body.—£. Rosen 

2655. Guiraud, Paul. (4 rue Maria-Deraismes, 
Paris) Rencontrés dans les profondeurs. (n- 
counters in the depths.) Ewolut. psychiat., 1957, No. 
2, 181-205.—Clinical and neurological observations 
by the author confirm Freud's position that there is 
a close link between neurophysiology and psycho 
analysis. The regulatory functions of important 
subcortical centers, such as the brain-stem and hypo 
thalamus, have important dynamic implications. For 
example, does a patient regress to an infantile state 
voluntarily or is the cause neurological? 3 
supporting the latter hypothesis are cited. In addi 
tion, medical observations of 1000 brain tumors are 
lending further support. In conclu 
research integrating neurological, phe- 
nomenological, and psychoanalytical viewpoints should 
clarify this problem.—L. A. Ostlund, 

2056. Haber, E., Kohn, K. W., Ngai, S. H., Hola- 
day, D. A., & Wang, S. C. (Columbia U. Medical 
Coll.) Localization of spontaneous respiratory 
neuronal activities in the medulla oblongata of the 
cat: A new location of the expiratory center. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1957, 190, 350-355.—The medulla 
oblongata of the cat was explored with a unipolar 
microelectrode in an attempt to discover the localiza- 
tion and distribution of inspiratory and expiratory 
neurons. It was found that inspiratory discharges 
are concentrated in the reticular formation between 
rostral and 1 mm. caudal to the level of the 
obex. The expiratory discharges, on the other hand, 
are found in a circumscribed region in the reticular 
formation from the level of the obex to 3 mm. caudally. 
marked decrease in the abundance of 
discharges in all directions from these 
Zubek. 


cases 


interpreted as 


sion, further 


3 mm 


There is a 
respiratory 
areas of concentration.—J/. P. 

2657. Hamuy, Teresa Pinto; Santibanez, Guy; 
Gonzales, Carmen, & Vicencio, Ema. (U. Chile) 
Changes in behavior and visual discrimination 
performances after selective ablations of the 
temporal cortex. /. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 
50, 379-385.—Visual habits and behavior changes 
were studied in 10 monkeys ( Macaca mulatta) after 
bilateral removal of the temporal lobes. Ablation of 
the temporal pole resulted in “demonstrable deficits 
in visual discrimination capacity of the animal.” The 
deficit was more pronounced if the temporal pole and 
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posterior portions of the temporal cortex were re- 
moved jointly, but no deficits were observed after 
removal of the posterior portions alone. “All animals 
in which allocortical structures were partly destroyed 
displayed some tameness for varying periods of 
time. All animals in which the temporal pole was 
removed showed the oral syndrome.”—L. /. O’Kelly. 


2058. Harlan, William L., White, Philip T., & 
Bickford, Reginald G. Electric activity produced 
by eye flutter simulating frontal electroencephalo- 
graphic rhythm. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1958, 
10, 164-169.—A rhythm sometimes having the spuri- 
ous appearance of alpha rhythm and associated with 
flutter of the eyelids is occasionally seen in frontal 
and temporal leads in the EEGs of normal persons 
and patients. It can be inhibited by holding the eye- 
lids motionless, and is sometimes augmented during 
mental activity. Evidence is presented suggesting 
strongly that the activity is of extracerebral origin. 
It is further suggested that flutter of the evelids may 
be the source of “kappa” waves, previously reported 
by others to be associated with mental activity.—R. 
J. Lilingson. 

2659. Ikushima, Hiroshi. (Kyoto U. Medical 
School) Disturbance of consciousness caused by 
intracerebral injection, particularly by mesen- 
cephalic injection of dilute solution of corrosive 
sublimate. Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1957, 10, 330- 
353.—Corrosive sublimate was injected into various 
subcortical areas and midbrain of 96 adult unanes- 
thetized cats; 15 cats received 2 separate injections, 
making a total of 111 injections. EEG was recorded 
in 10 cases. Locus and extent of lesions were histo- 
logically verified post-mortem. Results: (a) exten- 
sive unilateral lesions of the reticular formation pro- 
duced transient coma lasting from 1-6 minutes, (b) 
small lesions in the central gray matter did not 
produce disturbances of consciousness, but 4 of 15 
animals with larger lesions did show such disturb- 
ances, and (c) coma or semicoma did not result 
from injection into various subcortical regions. On 
the basis of EEG findings and results of nicotine in- 
jection into the mesencephalic reticular formation, the 
author concludes that when coma appears it results 
from transient stimulation by the solution (rather 
than tissue destruction), and that the influence of the 
mesencephalic central gray matter on consciousness 
is transmitted through the mesencephalic reticular 
formation. 21 references.—M. L. Simmel. 

2660. Ishikawa, Osamu. (Kanazawa U. School 
of Medicine, Japan.) Electroencephalographical 
study of human thalamus. Folia psychiat. neur. 
Jap., 1957, 11, 128—149.—Electrodes were implanted in 
the thalamus of 120 schizophrenic and epileptic pa- 
tients undergoing therapeutic prefrontal lobotomy. 
Electrode placement was controlled by pneumoen- 
cephalography. Studies were made of general features 
of EEG at various depths from cortex to thalamus, 
thalamic activity under sodium amytal, thalamic ac- 
tivity in response to epileptic fits produced by thalamic 
stimulation, subcortical activity in postelectroshock 
dementia, and cortical responses produced by electric 
stimulation of the thalamus. 30 references.—M. L. 
Simmel. 


2661. Khripko, A. M. 


Elektrofiziologicheskie 
issledovaniia tormozheniia kortikal’nykh dviga- 


tel’nykh reaktsii. (Electrophysiological studies on 
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inhibition of cortical motor reactions.) Fiziol. Zh. 
SSSR, 1958, 44, 866-872.—Data are reported which 
suggest that “inhibition of motor responses evoked 
by stimulation of appropriate ‘motor’ centers of the 
cerebral cortex is not due to the interplay between 
spinal centers only, but is also a result of a direct 
inhibitory effect exerted by the motor centers of one 
hemisphere upon functionally conjoined centers of 
the other.”—/. D). London. 

2062. Kirzon, M. V., & Klimovitskii, V. IA. 
K voprosu o tak nazyvaemykh “spontannykh” 
vozbuzhdeniiakh tsentral’noi nervnoi sistemy. (On 
the so-called “spontaneous” excitation of the central 
nervous system.)  Biofisika, 1958, 3, 108-110.— 
Spontaneous excitation was studied in one of the 
branches of the sciatic nerve of a whole frog with 
intact central nervous system. Spontaneous volleys 
of centripetal impulses, arising every 2-3 sec., were 
detected. These volleys increased in frequency, 
merging into continuous impulsation, before general 
movements of the animal. After such movements 
impulse volleys disappeared for 5-15 sec. Rhythmic 
visual stimulation brings on the “synchronic ap- 
pearance of impulse volleys in the nerve, whereby the 
periodicity of the ‘spontaneous’ impulses is replaced 
by the imposed rhythm.” It is concluded that the 
aforementioned “spontaneous discharges arise in the 
central brain under the influence of the pneumotaxic 
center” with probable propagation of the excitations 
along the reticular formation of the brain. Volley 
impulses, reaching the neuromuscular synapsis, may 
be a factor in “preparing the synaptic apparatus for 
transmission to muscle fiber of the proper ‘starting’ 
impulses.”—/., D). London. 

2663. Kit, S. M. Uslovnorefiektornye reaktsii 
arterial’nogo davleniia i dykhaniia u koshek i 
sobak na razdrazhenie diafragmal’nykh nervov v 
ostrykh opytakh. (Conditioned-reflex reactions of 
arterial pressure and respiration in cats and dogs to 
stimulation of the phrenic nerves in acute experi 
ments.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8, 261- 
264.—Conditioning of blood pressure and respiration 
was obtained in dogs in acute experiments after 11 to 
30 combinations of sound with stimulation of the 
phrenic nerves by induction current. ‘The condi- 
tioned reaction was similar to that obtained by means 
of electrical stimulation of the phrenic nerves. In 9 
cats, conditioning did not occur even after 100'com 
binations.—/. D) ./.ondon. 

2664. Kogan, A. B. Ob élektrofiziologicheskikh 
pokazateliakh vozbuzhdeniia i tormozheniia v kore 
golovnogo mozga. (On electrophysiological indices 
of excitation and inhibition in the cerebral cortex.) 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 810-819.—Electrical 
potentials and thresholds for direct stimulation of the 
cerebral cortex at sites in the analyzers were studied 
in animals with implanted electrodes under condi- 
tions of unrestrained behavior involving various 
forms of cortical activity. Alpha-rhythm depression, 
evoked by exposure to conditioned and unconditioned 
stimulation, is accompanied by lowering of excita- 
bility at the sites from which potentials are led off. 
Contrary to these indications of external inhibition, 
internal inhibition is initiated at a certain “stage of 
hypersynchronized activity of slow waves, as an 
expression of excitation under pessimal conditions.” 
Persistence of desynchronization and hypersynchron- 
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‘cortical irradiation,” that 
basic nervous proc- 
effects of condi 
form of primary 
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“variations ot 
related to 
cell layers 


ition reactions, points to 
| transcortical spread of 
I-xcitatory or imblubitory 
revealed in the 


show by 


timuli can be 
evoked ne can 
ro clectrodes and 
responses with conditioning are 
iol patl s of excitation within the 

et ebral cortex.” l. D). London. 

‘005. Komarova, T. F. Ob izmeneniiakh v 
soderzhanii obshchego azota sliuny u sobak ra- 
znogo oye nervnoi sistemy. (On changes in total 

ovel mtent in the saliva of dogs with different 
ty of nervous system.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 
44, »-449.— There is a detinite relationship, with 
respect to nitrogen content of saliva, between typology 
rvous systems in and change in type of 
ilimentary, that is, in 
to first acid food administration ). 
witching from defensive to alimentary saliva 
in salivary nitrogen content in dogs 
strong type of nervous system is 46 times 
previous content, whereas in dogs with weak type of 
nervous system only 2-3 times. I. D. London. 

20606. Kooi, Kenneth A., Eckman, H. Gerhard, 
& Thomas, Madison H. (U. Utah Coll. Medicine) 
Observations on the response to photic stimula- 
tion in organic cerebral dysfunction. EG clin. 

urophysiol., 1957, 9, 239-250.—A comparison be- 
tween 90 control and 100 brain damaged Ss showed 

\ificant differences in EEG response to intermittent 
stimulation. EEG “driving” Rs were reduced 
in the organic group without visual impairment, and 
further reduction was observed in Ss with both brain 
ind ocular damage. Unilateral brain damage was 

ssociated with asymmetry of the photic “driving” R, 
R being on the side of the lesion. Broad 
were seen only in the organic 
Rs were seen in a few of the 
controls.—R, J. 
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2007. Kozhevnikov, V. A. Fotoélektricheskii 
metod vydeleniia slabykh élektricheskikh otvetov 
mozga (obnaruzhenie, opredelenie srednei formy 
i variabil’nosti otvetov). (l’hotoelectric method of 
selecting weak electrical responses of the brain |de- 
tection, determination of average pattern, and varia- 
bilitv of responses |.) Pistol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 
801-809.—A_ photoelectric device is described for the 
selection of cerebral electrical responses with ampli- 
basal activity and that of 
usual interferences. ‘The method is illustrated by the 
ipplication of auditory stimulation to chickens. Photo 
metric analysis, subsequently applied, yields the fol- 
lowing data: average pattern of response, appraisal of 
its variability, and selection of responses having 
values more than 20 db below the liminal for oscillo- 
graphic recording.—/. D. London. 

2608. Lansing, Robert W. (UCLA) Relation 
of brain and tremor rhythms to visual reaction 
time. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1957, 9, 497-504.— 
100-200 visual reaction times were measured in each 
of 8 Ss, while recording the EEG of visual and motor 
cortex and the tremor of the responding finger. Sig- 
nificant differences were found between mean reaction 
associated with different phases of the alpha 
in both visual and motor areas. The hypothesis 


tudes below the range of 


times 
cvi le 
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that an excitability cycle is associated with the alpha 
rhythm is supported. Where corrections were made 
for central-peripheral conduction times, the periods 
of enhanced excitability for motor and occipital alpha 
found to coincide. Further, finger Rs 
usually occurred on the descending phase of the 
tremor cycle, suggesting the possibility of an excita- 
bility cycle in the spinal motor neuron pools also.— 
R. J. Ellingson. 

2069. Lombroso, Cesare T., & Merlis, Jerome K. 
(Harvard Medical School) Suprasylvian auditory 
responses in the cat. /:/!G clin. Neurophysiol., 1957, 
9, 301-308.—Click stimuli evoke potentials in an area 


cycles were 


of the anterior suprasylvian gyrus distinct from areas 


previously described, which are not abolished by 
ablation of the ectosylvian gyri bilaterally. Destruc 
tion of one cochlea produces depression of the contra- 
lateral suprasylvian R and augmentation of the ipsi 
lateral R. ‘The suprasylvian R area is coextensive 
with the area in which electrical stimulation evokes 
movements of the contralateral pinna and conjugate 
deviation of the eyes to the opposite side. It is con 
sidered that this is an area of sensory-motor overlap 
subserving a cortical reflex for oriented alerting to 
sound localized in space. J. Ellingson. 

2070. Loumos, S. (162 State St., Chicago 1, 
lll.) The autonomic nervous system and im- 
munity. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 469-473. 
Normal vs. abnormal Ss were compared in their im- 
munological reactions to influenza vaccine, typhoid 
vaccine, and to the Schick and Mantoux tests. The 
differences were found to be significant. An explana 
tion is offered to account for these differences.—.\V. H 
Pronko. 

2671. Matsui, Iwao. (Kanazawa U. School of 
Medicine) Stimulation study of thalamus opticus 
in man. Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1957, 11, 101-127. 
—In the course of thalamic surgery needle electrodes 
were implanted under local anesthesia in 85 patients 
of both sexes, 66 of these were schizophrenics, 71 fell 
into the age range 20-40 yrs. Electrode placement 
was controlled by pneumoencephalography. The re 
electrical stimulation were correlated with 
electrode placement. (a) Epileptic-type 
grand mal, petit mal, and 
clouded consciousness were evoked by stimulation of 
the dorsomedial part of the thalamus; when both 
grand mal and petit mal were obtained, the more in 
tensive stimulus produced grand mal from the same 
site from which weaker stimulation resulted in petit 
mal. Sleep reactions are also produced from the 
same site with optimal stimulation of 3 per second 
at 12 volts for 2-3 minutes. (b) Pain and paresthesias 
are produced fr from the nucleus ventralis posterior and 
projected to the opposite side of the body. (c) Emo 
tional reactions follow stimulation of the dorsomedial 
part, with comfortable reactions following weaker 
stimuli and reactions of discomfort occurring after 
more intense stimulation. (d) Athetosis is produced 
by stimulation of the ventral part of the nucleus 
lateralis exclusively. (e) Miosis and mydriasis are 
very frequently observed, but no difference of location 
or stimulus parameters could he established.—M. L. 
Simmel. 

2672. Melzack, R., & Haugen, F. P. (U. Oregon 
Medical School) Responses evoked at the cortex 
by tooth stimulation. Amer. J. Physiol., 1957, 190, 


sults of 
presumptive 
reactions consisting of 
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570-574.—Evoked potentials produced as a result of 
stimulation of tooth pulp were recorded at the cerebral 
cortex of the cat. The apparent potentials were of 2 
types: (a) short latency potentials from the contra- 
lateral tooth only, and (b) longer latency potentials 
evoked by stimulation of both ipsilateral and contra- 
lateral teeth. These potentials were recorded in the 
ventral portion of the coronal gyrus and in the 
ventral portion of the anterior ectosylvian gyrus. The 
authors suggest that “these potentials represent tooth 
pulp projections to the cortex by way of the trigeminal 
lemniscus and the trigemino-bulbo-thalamic tracts, 
respectively.”—J. P. Zubek. 

2673. Merrill, George G., & Cook, Elwood E. 
The electroencephalogram in the Negro. A com- 
parison of electrical activity of the brain in white 
and Negro patients. /:/:G clin. Neurophysiol., 1957, 
9, 531-532.—EEGs of 279 white and 117 Negro adult 
Ss were compared. No statistically significant differ- 
ences were found.—R. J. Ellingson. 

2674. Mitskis, A. M. Graficheskoe izobrazhenie 
srednego napriazheniia i chisla bioélektricheskikh 
voln pri analize élektroéntsefalogramm. (Graphic 
representation of mean voltage and frequency of 
bioelectric waves of electroencephalograms.) Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 384-385.—A graphic representa- 
tion of mean voltage and frequency of bioelectric 
waves is described which is not too laborious in 
practice.—/. D, London, 

2075. Monroe, Russell R., Heath, Robert G., 
Mickle, Walter A., & Llewellyn, R. C. (Tulane 
U. School Medicine) Correlation of rhinencephalic 
electrograms with behavior. A study on humans 
under the influence of LSD and Mescaline. EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1957, 9, 623-642.—"Six patients 
with chronically implanted intracranial electrodes 
were studied under the influence of d-LSD-25, 1- 
LSD-25, mescaline, and correlations attempted be- 
tween the electrograms and behavioral observations. 
An increase in beta activity and a disappearance of 
alpha characterized in both cortical and subcortical 
recordings seemed to be associated with anxiety or its 
derivatives. Paroxysmal activity induced in the hip- 
pocampal, amygdaloid, and septal regions seemed to 
be associated with overt expressions of disturbed 
psychotic behavior.”—R. J. Ellingson. 

2676. Mozhaeva, G. N. K voprosu o metadakh 
otvedeniia mestnoi élektricheskoi reaktsii nerva. 
(On methods for recording local electric reaction of 
the nerve. ) Biofisika, 1958, 3, 31-37.—Various 
methods for recording the local response of the 
nerve are examined. Analysis of bridge-circuits is 
undertaken with the conclusion that they are of no 
use in quantitative studies of the subthreshold local 
response. After discussion of the chief requirements 
for the recording of the local response, the author 
describes a “new method of compensation of the elec- 
trotonic potential, based on the application of com- 
pensating voltage to one of the terminals of the dif- 
ferential accelerator.”—/. D. London. 

2677. Mozhaeva, G. N. Vliianie sily razdra- 
zheniia na velichinu mestnoi élektricheskoi reaktsii 
nerva. (Influence of strength of stimulation on mag- 
nitude of the local electric reaction of the nerve.) 
Biofizika, 1958, 3, 286—294.—Data are reported on the 
“dependence of the local reaction of the whole frog 
nerve stem on the strength of the stimulus” applied 
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and are thought to “correspond entirely to the re- 
quirements of the gradual theory of stimulation sug 
gested by Nasonoy.”—/. D. London. 


2678. Mundy-Castle, A. C. (Nat. Inst. for Per 
sonnel Res., Johannesburg, So. Africa) The electro- 
encephalogram and mental activity. EEG clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1957, 9, 643-655.—An analysis is made 
of EEG changes during eye-opening, mental arith- 
metic, and visual and kinesthetic imagery in normal 
Ss. Data are also presented concerning theta ac- 
tivity and emotional behavior in clinical cases. Ac- 
tivity in the alpha, beta, and theta frequency bands 
are subclassified according to topography and re- 
activity ; alpha and alphoid rhythms are distinguished, 
as well as 2 types of beta and 4 types of theta activity. 
—R. J. Ellingson. 

2679. Murakami, Ujihiro. (Nagoya U. School of 
Medicine) Clinico-genetic study of hereditary dis- 
orders of the nervous system, especially on prob- 
lems of phenogenesis. /olia psychiat. neur. Jap., 
1957, Suppl. No. 1. 209 p.—In Part I the author 
presents and analyzes the results of the clinical ex 
aminations of patients and their families. Part II 
deals with various abnormalities resulting from ex- 
perimental interference during pregnancy in mice. 
The author concludes that status dysraphicus may be 
stage specific abnormalities which may be of heredi- 
tary or external origin, causing developmental anom- 
alies of the central nervous system due to incomplete 
closure of the neural tube. 208 figures of which 98 
are pedigree charts. 226-item bibliography.—./. L. 
Simmel. 


2680. Naumova, T. S. O dvizhenii nervnykh 
protsessov pri zamykanii vremennoi sviazi. 


(On 
lability of the nervous processes while | establishing | 
closure of the conditioned connection.) Fiziol. Zh. 
SSSR, 1956, 42, 695-703.—With experimentally de- 
veloped closure of a conditioned-reflex circuit to 
sound in the cortical terminus of the motor analyzer, 
there appear, changes in the EEG different from those 
produced by the same stimulus before polarization. 
Therefore closure is determined by the processes of 
summation of excitation, arising in the dominant 
locus which develops in the process of establishing 
closure.—/. D. London. 

2681. Nevstrueva, V. S. Vliianie penitsillina na 
uslovnorefiektornuiu deiatel’nost’ krys. Influence 
of penicillin on conditioned reflex activity in rats.) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8, 272—277.—Intra- 
muscular injection of penicillin produces in white 
rats the following changes in conditioned reflexes: 
reduction of latency and increase of alimentary ex- 
citability on the days of injection and on the succeed- 
ing 2 days after cessation of injections; appreciable 
improvement of the “processes of internal inhibition.” 
“Intramuscular injection of saline solution results in 
inhibition of conditioned reflexes of short duration, 
expressed in the absence of some natural and artificial 
conditioned reflexes. The influence of penicillin in 
doses used in the experiment was, however, so pro- 
nounced that the inhibitory action of the procedure 
of injection was not manifested.”—/. D. London. 

2682. Peimer, I. A. O lokal’nykh bioélektriches- 
kikh otvetakh kory mozga cheloveka i ikh soot- 
nosheniiakh s generalizovannymi reaktsiiami v 
protsesse uslovnorefiektornoi deiatel’nosti. (On 
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bioelectrical responses of the cerebral cortex in 
ind their relationships to generalized reactions 
wess of conditioned-retlex activity.) Ftziol. 
1958, 44, 829-838.—A study is reported 

mses of the human cerebral 
as they change in the course of the elaboration 
nection of a conditioned response. A method 
nployed, minimizing the effect of 
brain potentials” and the 
application of the elec- 


| bivelectrical res] 


ording is e1 
pontaneous oscillation 
liculty of a strictly local 
wle.”—/. D. London 
2083. Pén, R. M. Voprosy fiziologii i patologii 
vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti rebénka. ( |’roblems 
of the physiology and pathology of higher nervous 
i tv in the child.) Zh vw ssht. nercvn, Deiatel’., 
1957, 7, 315-317.—Abstracts of papers, read at the 
October, 1956 meetings of the Moscow Pediatric Re- 
earch Institute, are pr Certain 
onnected with developmental physiology and speech 
development in children, are held as insufficiently in 
1. D). London 
Petkov, V. D.  Stimuliatsiia korkovoi 
deiatel’nosti putém odnovremennogo usileniia 
protsessov vozbuzhdeniia i tormozheniia prepa- 
ratami zhen’shenia. ( Stimulation of cortical activity 
sunultaneous intensification of the proc- 
itation and inhibition by jenshen [gin 
nervn. Deiatel’., 
water-alcohol ex 


s ol 


wided. problems, 


hy 
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effect of 
alimentary motor condi- 
rats and on verbally reinforced 
reactions in man were studied. It was 
stimulates both the 


| excitation and inhibition through its effect on 
and choline-reactive 


lnsenyg 
reflexes in 
d 
yinseng process of 
ervous reflex mechanisms 
isl, D. London 
Piatt, Jean. (U. Vennsylvania) Studies 
on the problem of nerve pattern: II. Innervation 
of the intact forelimb by different parts of the 
central nervous system in amblystoma. J/. exp. 
‘ool,, 1957, 134, 103-126.—The 3 brachial segments 
of the spinal cord of Amblystoma embryos were re- 
moved and replaced by grafts from the medulla or one 
of 3 levels of the spinal cord, trunk, hindlimb, o1 
hial levels. ‘The embryos in the last named series 
served as a control group. ‘The nerve pattern in 65 
forelimbs was studied histologically. The results in 
dicated that neither the limbs nor the nerve pattern in 
the limbs of having heterotopic central 
gratts were normal, and the nerve 
pattern abnormalities resembled those obtained when 
the limb rather than the spinal cord segment was 
heterotopically transplanted.—R. T. Davis. 
2686. Porter, R. W., Cavanaugh, E. B., Critch- 
low, B. V., & Sawyer, C. H. (Walter Reed Army 
Institute of Research, Washington, D.C.). Localized 
changes in electrical activity of the hypothalamus 
in estrous cats following vaginal stimulation. 
fmer. J. Physiol., 1957, 189, 145-151.—Hypothalamic 
EEG records were made of the effects of vaginal 
stimulation in estrous cats. Mechanical stimulation 
evoked a reproducible EEG pattern in the anterior 
ind lateral hypothalamus, in and around the medial 
forebrain bundle. Although present in almost all of 
the estrous cats, no such EEG changes could be re 
corded in any of the anestrous animals. The likeli 
hood that these EEG changes represent some of the 
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electrical concomitants of the release of pituitary 
ovulatory hormone (via neurogenic stimulation) is 
discussed.—J. P. Zubek. 

2687. Radionova, E. A. Issledovanie élektri- 
cheskikh potentsialov perifericheskogo otdela zvu- 
kovogo analizatora v khronicheskikh usloviiakh. 
(Study of electrical potentials of the peripheral part 
of the auditory analyzer under conditions of chronic 
experimentation.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 839 
847.—A technique for leading off potentials from the 
cochlear fenestra rotunda in chronic experiments on 
chickens is described. Amplitude, latency, and dura- 
tion of the nervous response to clicks were correlated 
with stimulus intensity and to click intervals. Evi- 
dence is also presented on the masking effect of pure 
tones on clicks. Some depression of nervous re- 
sponses to clicks was found to result from intense 
mechanical stimulation.—/. D). London. 

2088. Renfrew, Stewart; Haggar, Isabella, & 
Watson, Margot. (Glasgow-Royal Infirmary, Scot- 
land) Predictability of electroencephalogram in 
people with seizures. 4MA Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1957, 78, 329-338.—The problem of using the 
brain wave method in the diagnosis of convulsive dis- 
orders is described and critically evaluated. By 
study of 500 hospital patients in relation to this prob 
lem it is found, contrary to earlier investigations, 
that if frequency of seizures, age of onset, duration 
and type of seizures are taken into consideration, 
then scores empirically assigned to these variables do 
correlate “well with EEG findings.” “Indeed, the 
correlation is sufficiently close to permit the correct 
prediction of normal and markedly abnormal records 
in the majority of patients.” These and other find 
ings, including the technique of assigning scores, are 
discussed in relation to the over-all problem of diag 
nosis.—L. A. Pennington. 

2689. Richter, Derek (Ed.) Metabolism of the 
nervous system. New York: Pergamon Press, 
1957. xiv, 599 p. $16.00.—This book is the pro- 
ceedings of the 2nd International Neurochemical 
Symposium. 55 research and review papers on vari- 
ous aspects of neurochemistry are presented. Among 
the topics are molecular structure, cytochemical char- 
acteristics of neurons, blood-brain barrier, electrolytes 
and nervous conduction, in vivo and in vitro brain 
metabolism coenzyme influences on metabolism and 
chemical transmission factors. There are extensive 
bibliographies and brief discussions of each paper.- 
L. I. O'Kelly. 

2690. Riggs, H. E., & Rupp, Charles. (Phila 
delphia General Hosp., Pa.) A _ clinico-anatomic 
study of personality and mood disturbances as- 
sociated with gliomas of the cerebrum. /. Neuro- 
path. exp. Neurol., 1958, 17, 338-345.—Conclusions 
in “a clinico-pathologic study of 86 patients with 
supratentorial glioma revealed early and conspicuous 
disturbances of behavior and emotion in 46. Invasion 
of rhinencephalic-hypothalamic structures could be 
demonstrated in 89% of the cases with psychiatric 
disturbances, while involvement of the same struc- 
tures was present only in 22% of patients who were 
mentally clear. The findings suggest that the presence 
or absence of psychiatric symptoms may be dependent 
on whether or not the ‘emotional circuits’ are in- 
volved by the neoplastic lesion. Exceptions to this 
hypothesis are discussed.”—M. L. Simmel. 
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2091. Rowland, V. Differential electroencephalo- 
graphic response to conditioned auditory stimuli 
in arousal from sleep. LEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1957, 9, 585-594.—6 cats conditioned to paired sound 
and shock demonstrated differential EEG desyn- 
chronization. This phenomenon was used to demon- 
strate auditory discrimination in sleep of sounds of 
differing quality, tones of differing frequency, mix- 
tures of frequencies presented in reciprocal rela- 
tionships, number of stimuli, and subtraction of ex- 
ternal stimulation in contrast with addition. Removal 
of most, but not all cortex implicated in auditory 
function, failed to alter simple discriminations, but 
impaired the complex ones.—R. J. Ellingson. 

2692. Sat6, Kensuke. (Nagasaki U. School of 
Medicine) An interpretation concerning physio- 
logical significance of statistical nature of electro- 
encephalogram. Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1957, 10, 
283-294.—The author discusses and compares the 
findings of a statistical study of EEG by Imahori and 
Suyhara; experimental studies of periodical potential 
generation in the animal brain by Bremer, Chang, and 
Gastaut; and the analysis of frequency characteristics 
of the human EEG by Sato. A physiological inter- 
pretation of Imahori-Suhara’s concept of the EEG 
as a damped oscillating system is advanced. Four 
statistical appendices, 5 figures, 22 references.—M. L. 
Simmel, 

2693. Semiokhina, A. F. Elektrofiziologicheskoe 
issledovanie slukhovogo i dvigatel’nogo analiza- 
torov na modeli éksperimental’nogo dvigatel’nogo 
nevroza. (Electrophysiological study of the auditory 
and motor analyzers in a model of experimental motor 
neurosis.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8, 278- 


285.—Bioelectrical activity of the auditory analyzers 
was studied by means of electrodes implanted in the 
cortical and subcortical parts of these analyzers in 
rats in which had been developed a motor neurosis, 
evoked by auditory stimuli and expressed in tic-like 


fibrillations of certain groups of muscles. ‘Drastic 
changes in electrical activity were observed, such as 
the appearance of epileptoid discharges with an 
amplitude of up to 800 microvolts.””. The most drastic 
changes during the fibrillatory period were observed 
in the internal geniculate body. It is thought that 
the “tic-like fibrillations are conditioned by the forma- 
tion of a focus of stable pathological excitation, lo- 
calized in the subcortical part of the auditory ana- 
lyzer.”—I. D. London. 

2694. Shtiurmer, E. B. Rol’ protsessa usvoeniia 
ritma pri formirovanii dvigatel’nogo stereotipa u 
cheloveka po dannym élektroéntsefalograficheskikh 
issledovanii. (The role of the process of learning 
rhythm in the formation of a motor stereotype in man 
according to the data of electroencephalographic 
studies.) Fistol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 859-865.—De- 
tails are given of data drawn from simultaneous 
registration of the mechanogram and EEG of indi- 
viduals in the course of mastering various digital 
rhythms.—/. D. London. 

2695. Shustin, N. A. O patologicheskoi inert- 
nosti protsessa vozbuzhdeniia v dvigatel’nom ana- 
lizatore posle udaleniia lobnykh dolei bol’shikh 
polusharii. (On pathological inertness of the process 
of excitation in the motor analyzer after removal of 
the frontal cerebral lobes.) Zh. vyssh. nerun. Deia- 
tel’., 1958, 8, 246-253.—After bilateral extirpation of 
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the frontal cerebral lobes in dogs, a pathological inert- 
ness of the excitatory process develops in the motor 
analyzer, expressed in a variety of disturbances in 
conditioned and unconditioned reflex activity.—/. D. 
London. 

2696. Spyropoulos, Constantine S. (Nat. Insts. 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) The effects of hydrostatic 
pressure upon the normal and narcotized nerve 
fiber. J. gen. Physiol., 1957, 40, 849-857.—Indicators 
of fiber function were only slightly affected at 4000 
psi, except that the duration of the falling and rising 
phases of action potential were increased. At pres- 
sures considerably about 5000 psi the membrane 
resistance decreased to about one-half to one-third its 
original value. ‘The narcotizing effect upon the 
nerve fiber of 3% to 17° ethanol was partly or 
almost completely opposed by low temperatures or 
high pressures.—S. S. Marzolf. 

2697. Tasaki, Ichiji, & Hagiwara, Susumu. ( Nat. 
Insts. Health, Bethesda, Md.) Demonstration of 
two stable potential states in the squid giant axon 
under tetraethylammonium chloride. /. gen. 
Physiol., 1957, 40, 859-885.—Intracellular injection 
prolongs the duration of the action potential without 
changing the resting potential. It produces an initial 
peak followed by a plateau, during which the mem- 
brane potential is practically normal, and permits the 
demonstration of abolition of action potentials and the 
presence of stable states. In an “unstable state,” the 
membrane conductance is not uniquely determined by 
the membrane potential. There are similarities be 
tween the action potential of a squid axon under TEA 
and that of vertebrate cardiac muscle.—S. S. Marszolf. 

2698. Teplov, B. (Moscow Academy of Pedagogi- 
cal Science) Psychologie des différences indi- 
viduelles et types nerveux. (Isychology of indi- 
vidual difference and nervous types.) B/NOP, 1957, 
13, 41-44.—The study of individual differences is an 
important aspect of psychology. Classifications into 
types are not always scientific. Even if a type is ac- 
cepted, there is no means of objectively classifying in- 
dividuals. Although Soviet psychologists are not 
completely in favor of tests, their objection is pri 
marily toward the basis upon which tests are con- 
structed. A group of psychologists, working under 
the direction of the author, is concerned with clas 
sification on the basis of nervous system activity 
according to Pavlov’s 4 types, derived from combina- 
tions of traits: strength, stability, and balance of 
excitation-inhibition. A new classification of degree 
of concentration of nervous activity is proposed. 
Types are not self-evident, nor are relationships be- 
tween types and behavior simple and direct. Research 
in type classification should be carried on by spe 
cialists. Brief discussion is given of methods useful 
in studying physiological activity. 2 questions are 
raised: (a) Is there correspondance between capacity 
of the nervous system to support prolonged excitation 
and its capacity to withstand brief but intense excita- 
tion? and (b) Have cells of different cortial areas the 
same vigor? Answers to these questions have prac 
tical applications both in pedagogy and in medicine. 
Research in these areas requires rigorous scientific 
methodology.—F. M. Douglass. 

2699. Tournay, A. Bases neurologiques de la 
maturation motrice et de la méthode. ( Neurologi 
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cal basis of motor development and of method.) 
E:nfance, 1956, 9, 5-8. 

2700. Traugott, N. N. O narusheniiakh vzaimo- 
deistviia signal’nykh sistem pri nekotorykh ostro 
voznikaiushchikh patologicheskikh sostoianiiakh 
golovnogo mozga. (On disturbances of interaction 
between the signal systems in several acutely arising 
pathological states of the brain.) Moscow, Russia: 
Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1957. 223 p.—tThe subject of 
his book is the interactional disruption of 2 Pavlovian 
| of the infectious psychoses. 


clinico-experimental 


nal systems in severa 
lhe author presents abundant 
data.”"—/. D. London 

2701. Traugott, N. N., Balonow, L. Ja., Kauf- 
man, D. A., & Litschko, A. E. (I. M. Setcshenoy 
Institute for Developmental Physiology, USSR) Zu 
einigen Fragen des Studiums der héheren Nerven- 
tatigkeit bei Psychosen. (0 some problems in the 

ly of higher nervous system activity in the psy- 

l’sychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 

’ 325-332. The research principles in the 

dy of the pathophysiology of the human higher 

nervous system activity are reviewed with emphasis 

on the need for systematic experimental and clinical 
gations. 36 references.—C. 7. Bever. 

702. Usol’tsev, A. N., & Terekhova, N. T. 
Funktsional’nye osobennosti kozhno-temperatur- 
nogo analizatora u detei pervogo polugodiia zhizni. 
(Functional features of the cutaneous-thermal ana 
lyzer in children during the first 6 months of their 

le.) Zh vyssh, nercvn., Deiatel’., 1958, 8, 182 192. 

E-velid conditioned reflexes to warm and 
stimulation of the skin (48° to 50° and 5°, respec 
were elaborated in 7 infants. At the 2nd 
16 to 24 combinations were required to form 

conditioned reflex, while only 2 to 8 combinations 
were needed at the age of 24% to 44% months. Sta 
bility of the conditioned reflex gradually grows, at 
taining an average of 55° to 65°% by the 5th to 6th 

Rate of stability depends to a great degree 
and not on number of combinations. Forma- 
conditioned reflex to thermal stimuli is 
period when these stimuli evoke 
orienting reactions. Thermal conditioned reflexes are 
haracterized by wide generalization and difficulty in 
forming differentiations. ‘This points to the “relative 
functional immaturity of the thermal analyzer” due 
a slower rate of development of the 
thermal reception.—/. D. 
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2703. Vasilevskaia, N. E. Osobennosti dinamiki 
korkovykh protsessov pri uslovnykh refleksakh na 
khimicheskoe razdrazhenie interotseptorov. (Tl ea- 
tures of the dynamics of the cortical processes for 
conditioned reflexes to chemical stimulation of in- 
teroceptors.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8, 
201-—207.—"Differentiations were formed in dogs to 
irrigation of the intestine with a 5° glucose and 1.5% 
saline solution in the presence of a positive condi 
tioned reflex to the irrigation of the intestinal ansa 
with a 0.25% solution of hydrochloric acid. Addi 
tional administration of a substance to which differ- 
entiation has been elaborated strengthens it. Hence, 
a change in the condition of the chemical analyzer 
[is thought to] influence the course of the inhibitory 
When elaborating a conditioned reflex to 


process.” 
comprising extero- and _ interoceptive 


a complex, 
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stimuli as components, acid administration influences 
both the components and the complex as a whole. 
The exteroceptive conditioned signal of the addi- 
tional intake of chemical substances into the body 
reproduces both the changes in the interoceptive dif- 
ferentiation and interrelation of the components in 
the complex stimulus, which correspond to the actual 
changes in the “chemism of the internal medium.”— 
I. D. London. 

2704. Vorontsov, D.S. Dal’neishie issledovaniia 
élektricheskogo otveta kory bol’shikh polusharii 
na priamoe eé razdrazhenie. (Further studies of 
the electric response of the cerebral cortex to its 
direct stimulation.) Zh. wyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 


1958, 8, 286-294.—Data are presented relating to the 
electrical reaction of the cerebral cortex in a cat to 
layers.—/. D. 


stimulation of the various cortical 
London, 

2705. Wagman, I. H., Werman, R., Feldman, D. 
S., Sugerman, L., & Krieger, H. P. (Mount Sinai 
Hosp., New York) The oculomotor effects of 
cortical and subcortical stimulation in the monkey. 
sd N europath. ea p. Neurol., 1957, 16, 269 277 —( ‘orti- 
cal and subcortical electric stimulation of Macaca 
mulatta prepared as “encéphale isolé” demonstrated 
that centering and conjugate contralateral deviation 
of the eyes may be elicited from almost the entire 
cerebrum. In the anesthesized monkey these eye 
movements follow stimulation of the classical frontal 
and occipital eye fields; eye centering may also be ob- 
tained from adjacent regions. The animal's state of 
consciousness and the parameters of stimulation are 
important in determining the type and direction of 
eye movements. Oblique and vertical eye movements 
are most commonly obtained from the area surround- 
ing the calcarine fissure. Subcortically induced con- 
vergence and nystagmus are also reported, together 
with the effects of stimulation of basal ganglia. 24 
references.—M. L. Simmel. 

2706. Walker, A. Earl. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Recent memory impairment in unilateral lesions. 
AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 543-552.— 
4 cases of temporal lobectomy are presented in order 
to illustrate the selective loss of memory for recent 
events “with perseveration of the ability to remember 
remote happenings.” This relatively rare accom- 
paniment of lobectomy may result from a local cortical 
involvement “rather than from the interruption of 
afferent or efferent tracts from the medial temporal 
structures.”—/L. A. Pennington. 

2707. Wang, Ging Hsi. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 

taltimore, Md.) The galvanic skin reflex. A re- 
view of old and recent works from a physiologic 
point of view. Amer. J. phys. Med., 1957, 36, 295- 
320.—Monograph is part one of two parts. “It is not 
a mere catalog of all works, old and new, on the 
galvanic skin reflex, each of which has its proper 
classification. . . . It is a review from the standpoint 
of reflex physiology.” Monograph presents a defini- 
tion, short history, physical and anatomic bases, and 
physiologic studies. Concludes: “(1) The changes 
in the galvanic skin reflex after acute spinal transec- 
tion are due to withdrawal of suprasegmental im- 
pulses, both excitatory and inhibitory, from spinal 
neurons. (2) An afferent volley from the periphery 
generates both excitatory and inhibitory impulses on 
the sudomotor neurons in the cord in spinal animals. 
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(3) The galvanic skin reflex most probably is a 
polysynaptic reflex.” —F. A. Whitehouse. 

2708. Warren, J. M., Leary, R. W., Harlow, H. 
F., & French, G. M. (U. Wisconsin) Function of 
association cortex in monkeys. Anim. Behav. 1957, 
5, 131-138.—A unilateral decortication except for the 
motor and somatic sensory areas, and a contralateral 
ablation of both prefrontal and posterior association 
areas was performed on 6 monkeys ( Macaca mulatta). 
As compared with 4 unoperated control animals, the 
operated animals were: (a) not seriously impaired 
in their performance on visual search or patterned 
string problems after 6 months of recovery time al- 
though significant impairment was evident shortly 
after the operation, (b) significantly retarded on 
discrimination reversal, (c) not permanently deficient 
in the discrimination of tridimensional objects, (d) 
significantly inferior in bidimensional pattern dis- 
crimination and especially in achroms tic patterns, 
(e) impaired on delayed response tests in which de- 
lay intervals were varied randomly, ({) significantly 
inferior on 2- and 3-choice oddity problems, and (g) 
not deficient on double alternation problems.—L. /. 
O'Kelly. 

2709. Wiinscher, Wolfgang. Die Anatomie des 
alten Gehirns. (The anatomy of the aged brain.) 
Z. Altersforsch., 1957, 11, 60-75.—A description of 
the anatomy and physiology of the brain of the aged. 
1 page references.—R. M. Frumkin. 

2710. Yokoi, S. (Matsuzawa Mental Hosp., 
Tokyo) Neuropathological study of prefrontal 
lobotomy. J. Neuropath. exp. Neurol., 1957, 16, 
251-260.—"The brains of 7 cases of prefrontal lo- 
botomy were studied histologically. Frontal lobe le- 
sions caused degeneration and gliosis of the superior 
and inferior longitudinal fasciculi, the cingulate fasci- 
culus, and uncinate fasciculus as well as fronto- 
thalamic projection fibers and the dorsomedial thala- 
mic nucleus. The superior longitudinal fasciculus is 
apparently a partially crossed pathway. A chronic 
demyelinization of the cerebral white matter apart 
from the above tracts was seen in 2 cases.” 25 refer- 
ences.—M. L. Simmel. 

2711. Yoshioka, Hidenao. (Kanazawa U. Coll. 
Medicine) The pupilloconstrictor and pupillodila- 
tator response area in rabbits’ pretectal region, in 
the central gray matter of midbrain and its pe- 
riphery. Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1957, 11, 70-100. 
—Studies of pupillary responses to electrical stimula- 
tion through electrodes implanted in various parts of 
rabbits’ brains, with histological controls. Results 
given in detail. 64 references.—M. L. Simmel. 

2712. Zimkina, A. M. Retikuliarnaia formatsiia 
i eé rol’ v reguliatsii funktsii mozga v norme i 
patologii. (The reticular formation and its role in 
regulation of functions of the brain in normal and 
pathological states.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 
369-382.—Disorders, resulting from injuries to the 
reticular formation and associated subcortical struc- 
tures, do not fit into “conventional patterns of sen- 
sory-motor impairment produced by injury to specific 
systems.” They should rather be attributed to “patho- 
logical alterations of nonspecific adaptational trophic 
systems” in line with “earlier concepts, developed by 
Sechenov, Pavlov, and Orbeli,” affirming the “trophic 
and adaptational” character of the “influences exerted 
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by certain divisions of the nervous system upon other 
divisions” and the existence of self-regulatory mecha- 
nisms operating within the central nervous system.— 
I, D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 2561, 2565, 2569, 2865, 2887, 
3204, 4497) 
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2713. Baker, G. A., Mrak, Vera, & Amerine, M. 
A. (U. California, Davis) Errors of the second 
kind in an acid threshold test. /ood Res., 1958, 
23, 150-154.—Psychophysical curves for detecting 
differences between water and tartaric acid solutions 
were established for 24 Ss using a variation of the 
constant method. Power functions were derived sepa- 
rately for 2 fairly homogeneous groups and for the 
entire panel. The group consisting of the 7 most 
sensitive panel members was “tremendously more ef- 
fective in detecting the presence of acid” than either 
the rest of the panel or the entire panel.—D. R. 
Peryam. 

2714. Barratt, P. E. H., & Barratt, Constance S. 
A note on the concept of closure. Aust. J. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 9, 154-157.—Figures were presented ta- 
chistoscopically to 3 groups under the following time 
conditions: 20 min., 100 min., and 500 min. Results 
indicate that the extent of closure varies inversely 
with the time of exposure and that there is less quali- 
tative change with longer times. Named familiar 
figures show greater tendency to closure effects and 
stability of form.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

2715. Baxter, Clayton E. Some reflections on 
the analysis of perception. ull. Maritime Psy- 
chol. Ass., 1956, 5, 21-31.—Modern perceptual theory 
still accepts the Lockean distinctions between mind 
and external objects, and between perception and 
other mental processes, so that stimuli are identified 
in terms of themselves, neural systems seem self- 
evident, and perceptions are taken as mental struc 
tures which combine with memory and other proc- 
esses. But in order to be understood properly, per- 
ception must be placed within the “life unity” of the 
person. All factors needed for its description can be 
found within it—J. Bucklew. 

2716. Beloff, J. (Queen’s U., Belfast) Method 
of serial extrapolation. (Quart J. exp. Psychol., 
1957, 9, 155-168.—“A psychophysical procedure is 
proposed for measuring a subject's power of discern- 
ning ‘lawfulness,’ ‘regularity,’ ‘invariance’ in a stimu- 
lus sequence. The task consists of supplying the next 
term in a given series. The method is tested by ap- 
plying it to a visual series consisting of lines sub- 
divided in geometric progression. Results show that 
accuracy decreases, as predicted, as the gradient of 
the series increases, but does not seem to be affected 
by adding to the number of terms presented. Inter- 
polation shows a reduction in variable error compared 
with extrapolation more or less as required by theory.” 
—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2717. Benjamin, Fred B. (USN Air Develop- 
ment Center, Johnsville, Pa.) The effect of pain 
on performance. U.S. Armed Forces med. J., 1957, 
8, 332-345.—Test performance was measured during 
the administration of pain stimuli and compared to 
performance during a control period using each S as 
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2718. Berkowitz, Leonard. (U. W 
Leveling tendencies and the complexity-simpli- 
city dimension. /. Pers., 1957, 25, 743-751.—The 
results contirmed the hypothesis that Ss preferring 
rices tend eventually to 
ynitive simplicity through rela- 
forgetting of relatively 
held ) M. O. 


isconsin ) 


2719. Bevan, William. Perception: Evolution 
of aconcept. Psychol. Re 1958, 65, 34-55.—This 
treats with an examination of perceptual theories 
relative to general behavior theory \fter presenting 
an overview of perceptual development, four pet 
ceptual theories are outlined: (a) perception as con 
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ws ¢ eral weakness. 
2720. Binski, S. R. 
Gelling 5, Germany ) 
PK series. J/. Parapsychol., 
Among a number of Ss asked to toss coins 
in a roulette wheel for a target 
lor, one person found was consistently 
to succeed in the direction of his objective. The 
are offered as lending support to the psycho- 

(’K) hypothesis.—J. G. Pratt. 
Blondal, H. The sense of smell. 7. Psy- 
1957, 161, 292-295 lhe sense of smell was in- 
ated using the method of critical fusion fre 
odors. 3 odors of different degree of 
used: coffee, naphthalene, and citral. 
aphs obtained each consist of 2 linear parts 
form to the Fechner logarithmic law of re 
sy N k log C + b, where N is the critical fre- 
quency of olfaction for each concentration of the odor, 
(" is the concentration, and k and b are constants 
differ in numerical value for the 2 parts of 

graph for each odor.—A. M,. Newman. 

Boardman, William K. (Duke U.) Uti- 
lization of word structure in prerecognition re- 
sponses. J. Pers. 1957, 25, 672-085.—The hypothe 
sis tested was that subception could be more ade- 
explained in terms of the individual's ability 
to perceive characteristics of an object prior to its 
recognition and utilize them in prerecognition. The 
perceptual material was presented tachistoscopically. 
lt was concluded that most evidence for subception 
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is explainable as alterations in response rather than 
in perception and that additional experimental con- 
trols be employed before unequivocal evidence fot 
subception can be demonstrated.—M. O, Wilson. 

2723. Boycott, B. B., & Young, J. E. Effects of 
interference with the vertical lobe on visual dis- 
criminations in Octopus vulgaris Lamarck. Proc. 
Roy. Soc., Ser. B., 1957, 146, 439-459.—“The pres- 
ent paper reports studies of the accuracy of response 
to various different pairs of situations, and of the 
effect of interference with the vertical lobe system on 
the performance. ‘These observations provide fur 
ther information about the nature of Octopus and the 
part played in it by the vertical lobe.”—D. L. Stresing. 

2724. Broadbent, D. E. Extraversion and the 
kinesthetic figural after-effect. Bull. Brit. Psychol. 
Soc., 1958, 35, 13A—14A.—Abstract. 

2725. Bruner, Jerome §. Neural mechanisms in 
perception. /’sychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 340-358.—A 
model of perception is discussed with de-emphasis on 
stimulus-response and transmission of impulses across 
synaptic segments. Emphasis is laid on integration 
and autogenic activity with centrally induced control 
of sense data. ‘The model includes “complex networks 
with the capacity to build up and to alter the char- 
acteristics of impulses transmitted to them, and with 
the capacity to initiate activity that is transmitted 
elsewhere to affect control of afferent impulses travel 
ing to the cortex and efferent impulses traveling from 
it.” 55 references.—C. K. Bishop 

2726. Chapanis, A., & Halsey, Rita M. Absolute 
judgments of spectrum colors. J. Psychol., 1956, 
42, 99-103.—Ss were asked to make absolute spectrum 
judgments, identifying colors by numbers, in sets of 
10, 12, 15, and 17 colors. Average errors were about 
2%. Comparisons with previous studies are am- 
biguous.—W. IV’. Husband. 

2727. Clausen, John, & Vanderbilt, Christa. 
(Training School of Vineland, N. J.) Visual beats 
caused by simultaneous electrical and photic 
stimulation. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 577-585.— 
Os were employed in a series of experiments under- 
taken to discover some of the conditions under which 
visual beats, produced by simultaneous photic and 
electrical stimulation of the eye, occur. Beat fre- 
quency is found to equal the difference between the 
frequencies of the 2 component stimuli, to be inde- 
pendent of stimulus intensity, and to occur in the 
frequency range of 5 to 45 cps and with a maximal 
difference of 4 cps between the frequencies.—R. H. 
Vi "aters. 

2728. Davis, R. (Oxford U.) The human oper- 
ator as a single channel information system. 
Ouart. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 9, 119-129.—Reaction 
times to stimuli separated by short intervals, an audi- 
tory stimulus followed by a visual stimulus, were 
measured. “Results indicate that the pattern of delays 
at short intervals is the same as the pattern of delays 
when the stimuli are presented in one modality only. 
This suggests a model of the human operator func 
tioning as a single channel through which information 
from both sense modalities has to pass before appro- 
priate responses are organized.”—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2729. Day, R.H. (U. Sydney) The relation of 
brightness to the after-effect of seen movement. 
Aust. J. Psychol., 1957, 9, 123-129.—“‘When a mov 
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ing stimulus object which has been fixated for a short 
period is stopped suddenly, there occurs the phe- 
nomenon of aiter-movement in a direction opposite 
to that of the real movement when brightness 
contrast within the stimulus object, brightness con- 
trast between the stimulus object and its ground, and 
brightness level of the stimulus-object are varied over 
a fairly wide range, the duration of the after-effect 
of seen movement remains relatively stable.”"—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 

2730. de Montmollin, Germaine. Effets de 
groupe sur la structuration perceptive: Nature 
sociale de l’excitation. (Group effects on perceptive 
structuration: Social nature of excitation.) Ann. 
psychol., 1957, 57, 367-373.—The group has a stimu- 
lating effect on perceptive structuration. A_ second 
presentation of the stimulating material is relatively 
ineffective. The collective approach: (a) alters in- 
tensity and number of possibilities of point of view, 
(b) enlarges the field, and (c) increases the volume 
of exploration and more systematic exploration. In- 
terpretation transcends the all or nothing. Group 
performance is neither a mean nor a sum of individ- 
ual performances, but is changed according to the 
degree of mutual acceptation and cooperation. Num- 
ber of acceptations and rejections of propositions in 
any group depends on intragroup psychological rela- 
tionships, on intellectual level, and on the task it- 
self.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

2731. Dow, Margaret E., & Gordon, Jesse E. 
(U. Wisconsin) The interaction of association 
value and stimulus configuration in size estima- 
tion. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 332-335.—Found 
no significant differences among groups in size estima- 


tions of pleasant, unpleasant, nonsense, or no associa- 


tion figures, or of curved or angular figures. Found 
a significant interaction between these variables for 
Ss’ first experimental judgments of each stimulus. 
Concluded that association value has an unstable 
effect on size estimation, depending on contigurational 
aspects of the stimuli, and on relatively few exposures 
of the stimuli.—J. Arbit. 

2732. Duncan, Carl P. (Northwestern U.) Vis- 
ual and kinesthetic components of reactive inhibi- 
tion. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 616-619.—Is the 
reactive inhibition developed under conditions of 
massed practice on a pursuit rotor caused by the 
visual or kinesthetic stimulation involved? 3 groups 
of 40 Ss each were given 15 massed trials on the 
pursuit rotor. The 2 experimental groups were given 
5 min. to watch the rotating target or 5 min. practice 
in tracing a circular alley, without benefit of vision. 
The third, control group, rested during the 5-min. 
interval. Results indicate that the reactive inhibi- 
tion developed is the result of kinesthetic, not visual, 
stimulation. —R. H. Waters. 

2733. Dvorine, Israel. (Baltimore, Md.) What 
you should know about sight. Education, 1958, 78, 
381-382.—The author discusses seeing as a mental 
process at both cortical and subcortical levels of func- 
tioning and its need to be understood. The author 
analyzes these 2 levels in detail—S. M@. Amatora. 

2734. Dvorine, Israel. (Baltimore, Md.) What 
you should know about sight: Part II. The sense 
of sight. Education, 1958, 78, 471-475.—The high- 
est stage of perceptual development with the excep- 
tion of abstract thinking is the individual's ability to 
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project into outer space images which are aroused 
within the brain centers and to judge their distance 
in the surrounding environment. Clues aiding judg- 
ment are interposition, size, etc. Not all three-dimen- 
sional seeing is-due to clues. [Experience gained by 
other senses also contributes. ‘The development of 
stereoscopic vision runs parallel with the develop- 
ment of manual skills —S. .. Amatora. 

2735. Enticknap, L. E. (U. Queensland) The 
perceptibility of the letters of an alphabet. Aust. 
J. Psychol., 1957, 9, 112-119.--Under regular incre- 
ments in illumination Ss made responses to the capi- 
tal letters of a popular block type. It is suggested by 
the author that the findings “may assist research 
workers in arranging test objects of similar stimulus 
strength.”"—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

2736. Fleishman, Edwin A., & Friedman, Mor- 
ton P. Some standardized tests of auditory-per- 
ceptual abilities. (/S AF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. 
res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-132. vi, 37 p.—Auditory- 
perceptual tests related to radio-telegraphy skills de- 
veloped in the Operator Laboratory, Air Force Per- 
sonnel and Training Research Center are described. 
They may be useful for other skills where auditory 
discrimination is critical. Tests described in detail 
are Copying Behind, Dot Perception, Code Distrac- 
tion, and Hidden Tunes. Briefer descriptions are 
given for tests of rhythm, pitch, time, intensity, timbre 
discrimination, and tonal memory.—M. C. Benton. 

2737. Forrest, D. W. (U. London) Auditory 
familiarity as a determinant of visual threshold. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 634-636.—Data from 15 
undergraduate women show that increasing the audi- 
tory frequency of paralogs, formed by putting 2 non- 
sense syllables together, results in a significant reduc 
tion in visual thresholds, number of trials to recog 
nize them on a later test—R. H. Waters. 

2738. Gerber, R., & Schmeidler, G. R. An in- 
vestigation of relaxation and of acceptance of the 
experimental situation as related to ESP scores 
in maternity patients. J. Parapsychol., 1957, 21, 
47-57.—-Mothers convalescing from childbirth in a 
maternity ward were selected as convenient subjects 
for an investigation of “relaxation” and “acceptance 
of the experimental situation” in relation to ESP 
performance. The E classified the subjects in regard 
to moods on the basis of interviews held and inter 
preted before the ESP card tests were administered. 
rhe proportion of Ss classified as both relaxed and 
acceptant who scored above mean chance expectation 
in their ESP test was significantly greater than that 
of Ss who were classified as both not relaxed and not 
acceptant. Several possible interpretations of the 
findings are discussed.—J. G. Pratt. 

2739. Gogel, Walter C., Hartman, Bryce O., & 
Harker, George S. (Army Medical Research Labo 
ratory, Fort Knox, Ky.) The retinal size of a 
familiar object as a determiner of apparent dis- 
tance. Psychol. Monogr., 1957, 71(13) (Whole No, 
442). 16 p.—Based on an experiment “to determine 
whether the retinal subtense of a familiar object could 
act as a determiner of its apparent absolute distance,” 
the investigators studied: (a) reduced cue situations 
in which all distance cues were eliminated except 
retinal size and (b) full cue situation where a variety 
of distance cues were utilized. Apparent distance was 
measured by having subjects throw darts to the ap- 
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position of a playing card. ‘They 
their study that “It seems that rela 
perception as a function of the relative 

ze of a object can occur without the con 
comitant oceurrence of absolute-distance percep- 
tion.” VW A. Seide nfeld. 

2740. Gordon, J. E. (Montana State U.) Dis- 
tance judgments of threat-related and neutral 
words. /’ercept. mot. Skills, 1957, 7, 316.—This ex 
periment designed to test for the presence of 
perceptual distance estimation. 32 Ss 
learned lists of nonsense syllables of O°; association 
ilue which were paired with threat or nonthreat 
ssed how tar away the stimuli were. Judg- 
was not ditferentially affected by the 
icter of the stimuli. Since 
constant, OSs comments 
t that size perception may be more susceptible 
the pressure of personal need than 
Kinesthetic cues arising from 
] rgence mav be too salient for distortion 
to occur in this dimension.—C. H. Ammons. 


2741. Gridgeman, N. T. (Natl. Res. Council, 
Ottawa, Canada) Psychophysical bias in taste test- 
ing by pair comparison, with special reference to 
position and temperature. /vod Kes., 1958, 23, 
217-220.—A statistical theory and a method are pre- 
sented for determining the effects of bias in paired 
testing. The method is illustrated with data from 4 

ho judged the stronger of 2 samples differing by 

in concentration of a solution containing qui 

salt, and sugar. The effects of right-left posi 

and of differences in temperature (hot, cold, and 
temperature) were studied. Marked position 

as and variable temperature bias were found. Both 
heat and cold appeared to reduce Sensitivity. OS with 
highest taste acuity showed least bias.—D). k. Peryam. 

2742. Gruen, Arno. A critique and re-evalua- 
tion of Witkin’s perception and perception-per- 
sonality work. J/. gen. Psychol., 1957, 56, 73-93.— 
Witkin’s perception-personality study (see 28: 8566) 
oversimplifies his work and advances propositions 
that cannot bear rigorous examination. ‘The scoring 
system reflects the stimulus error, i.e., the S may not 
the stimulus situation the way the E per- 

“The crucial factors determining the 
field-dependent or field-independent solu- 
tions have not been identified.” As used, the validity 
of the data which reflects performance in space-orien 
tation situations is questionable. Other hypotheses 
and explanations are offered. 27 references.—C. K. 
Bishop 

2743. Hogue, Debrah V., & Briant, Alice M. 
(Cornell U.) Determining flavor differences in 
crops treated with pesticides: I. A comparison of 
a triangle and a multiple comparison method. 
Food Res., 1957, 22, 351-357.—Flavor differences 
among samples of green beans and among samples of 
squash which had had different pesticide treatments 
were evaluated using the triangle difference test and 
the multiple comparisons test. In the latter all sam 
ples of a set are presented together and each is rated 
for degree of off-flavor. “The triangle method was 
more precise because it indicated differences that the 
multiple comparison did not show, but these differ- 
not necessarily off-flavors.”—D. R. 
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2744. Jackson, Douglas N. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Intellectual ability and mode of perception. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 458. 

2745. Jenkin, Noél. (U. New Brunswick) Ef- 
fects of varied distance on short-range size judg- 
ments. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 327-331.—Com- 
parisons of stimuli 2 and 10 ft. from S with a stand 
ard 20 ft. from S reveal that the nearer object yields 
the larger match and also that accuracy deteriorates 
from the far to the near comparison distance. This 
finding complements the work on apparent size under 
long-range viewing conditions.—J. Arbit. 


2746. Kirkpatrick, Mary E., Lamb, Jessie C., 
Dawson, Elsie H., & Eisen, Jacob N. (Agr. Res. 
Service, USDA, Washington, D. C.) Selection of 
a taste panel for evaluating the quality of proc- 
essed milk. Food Te h., 1957, 11, Suppl. 3-8. 
laste thresholds were determined for 10 men and 10 
women for tallowy, proteolitic, storage, and rancid 
off-flavors in dry milk, using a paired method requir 
ing selection of the “off-flavor” sample when various 
dilutions of each off-flavor was compared with a not 
mal control milk. A ranked paired-comparison 
method was used to test for ability to discriminate 
between various treatments of evaporated milk. 
Mean rank within the group across all tests was 
the criterion for selection for the panel. “Tests on 
more off-flavors may be desirable. Persons 
acutely sensitive to one off-flavor are not necessarily 
sensitive to all off-flavors."-—D. R. Peryam. 

2747. Lakin, Martin. (Northwestern Medical 
School, Chicago) Affective tone in human figure 
drawings by institutionalized aged and by normal 
children. J. Amer. Geriat. Soc., 1958, 6, 495-500. 

This study sought to investigate the relationships 
between affective tone of figure drawings and self 
image in the aged. Randomly selected figure draw 
ings of aged and children were shown to 9 psychia 
trists and psychiatric social workers who acted as 
judges. The judges, unaware of the nature of the 
groups, were asked to rate the drawings on an 8 
point affective tone scale for 10 polar adjective pairs. 
Che aged consistently were more negative in tone for 
each of the dimensions. Direction of difference in 
tone was consistent with the motion of impaired self 
image in the aged.—L. Diller. 

2748. Lorr, Maurice. (Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C.) Orthogonal versus oblique 
rotations. /. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 448-449-- 
Continuing a discussion of orthogonal versus oblique 
rotation. Lorr discusses the advantages of oblique 
rotations in factor analysis.—a4. J. Bachrach. 


2749. Mahneke, Axel. (U. Copenhagen) Foveal 
discrimination measured with two successive light 
flashes: A psychophysical study. Acta ophithal., 
Kbh., 1958, 36, 3-11. Threshold for fusion of 2 suc- 
cessive flashes was determined as a joint function of 
“quantity” of light and duration of dark interval be- 
tween flashes. With both flashes equally long, the 
threshold value of the dark interval varies inversely 
with log of flash duration. With unequal flash dura- 
tions the relation is still inverse but not simple. Ex 
ceptions occur when Ist flash is 10-40 msec. and 2nd 
flash is 1-3 msec.—M. M. Berkun. 


2750. Mahoney, Charles H., Stier, Howard L., & 
Crosby, Edwin A. (Natl. Canners Ass., Washing- 
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ton, D.C.) Evaluating flavor differences in canned 
foods: I. Genesis of the simplified procedure for 
making flavor difference tests. II. Fundamentals 
of the simplified procedure. Food Tech., 1957, 11, 
Suppl., 29-43.—10 laboratories cooperated over a 4- 
year period in attempting to find a sensitive and re- 
liable method for detecting flavor differences in 
canned vegetables due to application of pesticides to 
the growing crop. Uniform materials were prepared 
each year and evaluated by all laboratories by the 
same method, which was changed each year. Various 
modifications of the triangle difference test were tried 
and rejected. A rating scale procedure was developed 
which proved to be more sensitive and also served to 
indicate the direction of the changes. In this mul- 
tiple comparisons test all samples of the set to be 
compared, including a coded reference standard, are 
presented to S simultaneously, along with a labelled 
reference standard. S rates each sample for degree 
of flavor difference from the standard. A simplified 
statistical analysis based on the range is described. 
—D. R. Peryam. 

2751. Malphrus, Lewis D. (S. C. Agri. Exp. 
Sta., Clemson) Effect of color of beef fat on flavor 
of steaks and roasts. Food Res., 1957, 22, 342-350. 
—Comparisons were made within each of 6 pairs of 
beef carcasses where the members of the pair were as 
closely alike as possible except for the experimental 
variable of yellow vs. white fat. Beef was served 
prepared as roasts or steaks with visible fat removed. 
Samples were served in pairs. S first stated whether 
they were the same or different, then indicated his 
preference. When “white” was presented with “yel- 
low,” the judgment of “different” was made signifi- 
cantly more often than “same”; when identical sam- 


ples were compared the proportion was about 50-50. 
With steaks, S’s judging the samples to be different 
preferred the “white fat’ sample significantly often; 
with roasts no preference was shown.—l). Kk. Peryam. 


2752. Mangan, G. L. (Queen's U., Ontario) An 
ESP experiment with dual-aspect targets involv- 
ing one trial a day. J. Parapsychol., 1957, 21, 273- 
283.—An S made one trial per day for 100 days at- 
tempting to identify a randomly-selected target con- 
sisting of a colored flower. Both the flower (form) 
and the color were selected from 5 prescribed possi- 
bilities. The targets were set up in Durham, North 
Carolina, and the S made her responses in San Diego. 
During the first half of the series, highly significant 
results were obtained on both color and form, with a 
tendency for both to be correct on the same day. 
During the second half, only the hits on color were 
significant.—J. G. Pratt. 

2753. Mednick, Sarnoff A., Harwood, Alan, & 
Wertheim, Jack. Perception of disturbing and 
neutral words through the autokinetic word tech- 
nique. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 267-—269.— 
Disturbing and neutral words were selected individ- 
ually for Ss by means of a word association test. It 
was then suggested to these Ss that an apparently 
moving but actually motionless point of light in a 
completely darkened room (autokinetic effect) would 
write a sentence containing a given word. The 
given word was either a disturbing or neutral word. 
The Ss reported perceiving fewer of the disturbing 
words. Those disturbing words that were perceived 
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had a greater latency than perceived neutral words. 
—M. O. Wilson. 

2754. Merrell, David J. (U. Minnesota) Domi- 
nance of eye and hand. Hum. Biol., 1957, 29, 314- 
328.—Ocular dominance and visual acuity were shown 
to be unrelated. A close relationship was found 
among 4 tests of hand preference and one of foot 
preference. ‘There is essentially no relationship be- 
tween ocular dominance and the dominant hand.” 
There is a higher incidence of left-handedness when 
at least one parent is left-handed. ‘In matings R x R 
for dominant eye, 23.7% of the children had the left 
eye dominant; in R x L, 43.89%; and in L x L, 54.2%, 
thus demonstrating the influence of heredity on this 
trait.” 34 references.—P. Swarts. 

2755. Messick, Samuel J., & Solley, Charles M. 
(Educ. Test. Service, Princeton, N. J.) Word-as- 
sociation and semantic differentiation. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1957, 70, 586-593.—It is shown that the 
word-association technique yields results that “reflect 
the joint occurrence of various perceptual charac- 
teristics within a concept’s referents, thus differentiat- 
ing the meanings of the two concepts,” fictitious 
“Tribes,” employed in the test. This outcome corro- 
borates a previous study.—R. H. Waters. 

2756. Miles, Walter R. (Istanbul U.) Improve- 
ment of judgments for small horizontal tangent 
distances. /stanbul Stud. exp. Psychol., 1956, 1, 122- 
143.—The length of a steel tape, pulled out of its con- 
tainer at random on each trial, was judged by 30 
psychology students. Some improvement of an ir- 
regular nature was noted between the first and second 
half of each set of 50 trials —A. R. Howard. 

2757. Miles, Walter R., & Birand, Beglan. (lIs- 
tanbul U.) Lightness of some surface colors com- 
pared for stereo-kinetic depth effects. /stanbul 
Stud. exp. Psychol., 1956, 1, 86-102.—‘*The Benussi 
stereo-kinetic depth effect was studied by means of 
paper discs carrying pairs of decentered colored cir- 
cles of different hue and value matched in Munsell 
notation. The discs were rotated on a phonograph 
turntable and viewed in a mirror. The problem was 
to determine the relation of hue value in the structur- 
ing of the SKD figure. University students were 
used as observers in class and in individual experi- 
ments. It was found that with pairs of colored circles 
of equal diameters on white paper discs, the circle 
with the lower value tended, with the large majority 
of Os, to form the front of the perceived moving fig 
ure. As the stimulus contrast was made stronger, 
the figure became more rigid, that is, resistant to 
reversible perspective inversion. When gray discs 
were used in place of white the law of greater con- 
trast determining the foreground of the dynamic fig- 
ure was again demonstrated. ‘The results are dis- 
cussed in relation to other color and space perception 
problems.”—A. Rk. Howard. 

2758. Mitchell, John W. (G. Heilman Brewing 
Co., LaCrosse, Wisc.) Problems in taste difference 
testing: I. Test environment. II. Subject varia- 
bility due to time of the day and day of the week. 
Food Tech., 1957, 11, 476-479.—Data obtained from a 
taste-test panel during regular operation of a flavor 
quality control program on alcoholic beverages (25,- 
000 individual responses) were analyzed to determine 
the effect of variables in the test situation. Testing 
was by the du-trio taste difference method, and the 
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criterion of performance was the percent of correct 


responses \lajor differences were found between 


performances in test environments with varying levels 


of distraction as follows: 1 S in the test room (best), 


2-5 Ss in the test room but otherwise controlled, 
noise or other distraction present (poorest). Slightly 
better performance was found for tests run on ‘Tues- 
days, which is related to changes in employee atti- 
tudes during the week. When results were 
grouped according to hour of testing, significantly 
better performance was found between 11:00 A.M. 
and 2:30 P.M., which refutes the “after-meal dullness 
theory.”—D. RK. Peryam. 

2759. Misra, D. (Puri, India) The phenomenon 
of the unity of the senses. /ndian J. Psychol., 1957, 
32, 195-199.—A general paper “in support of the 
theory of organicism,” 1Le., a total situation is re 
sponded to by a total organism. The work of 
Gestalt psychology is emphasized.—lW. B. Webb. 


2760. Moulton, D. G., & Eayrs, J. T. Olfactory 
acuity in the rat. ull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 
35, 22A.—Abstract. 


2701. Mukerji, Nirod. (Gauhati, India) The 
role of dominance in perceptual phenomena. /n 
dian J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 157-160.—Attitudes toward 
analyzing the basis for certain aspects of a perceptual 
field to dominate others are examined. It is sug- 
gested that it be considered a “natural psychological 


phenomenon.” —IV’. B. Webb. 


2762. Murphy, Elizabeth F., Covell, Mildred R., 
& Dinsmore, Joseph S., Jr. (U. Maine) An 
examination of three methods for testing palata- 
bility as illustrated by strawberry flavor differ- 
ences. /'ood Res., 1957, 22, 423-439.—Rank order, 
rating scale, and a modified paired comparison method 
where S rated the “intensity” of preference were 
compared for ability to discriminate on the preference 
criterion among 3 varieties of strawberries known 
generally to differ in consumer acceptance. The 
same 34 persons participated in all tests, replicating 
the rank-order and rating-scale methods 4 times and 
the paired comparisons 8 times. With paired com 
parisons the simple proportion of responses discrimi 
nated better than the related intensity scale. When 
precision was evaluated by calculating the number of 


1 
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tastings required to make the observed range sig 
nificant at exactly the 1°] level (sample number 
ratio), the rank-order and rating-scale methods were 
equal and paired comparisons was 2-3 times as sensi 
tive as either.—D. R. Peryam. 

2763. Patton, Stuart, & Josephson, Donald V. 
(Pa. Agri. Exp. Sta., University Park) A method 
for determining significance of volatile favor com- 
pounds in foods. Food Res., 1957, 22, 316-318.—A 
method is described for evaluating the importance of 
volatile components in the flavor of foods. The con 
centration of a compound in a food is determined and 
its favor threshold in an appropriate liquid carrier is 
determined using a modified constant method. ‘Com- 
pounds present at levels in excess of their threshold 
range are considered to make a direct contribution to 
flavor....” Flavor thresholds in milk are given for 
butyric and caproic acid, acetaldehyde, acetone, buta 
none, methional, and methyl disulphide, and for 
methyl sulphide and methyl mercaptan in water.— 
D. R. Peryam., 
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2764. Peel, E. A. The validity and consistency 
of judgments of children’s perception and think- 
ing according to Piaget’s schemata. ull. Prit. 
Psychol, Soc., 1958, 35, 11A.—Abstract. 

2765. Peryam, David R., & Gutman, Norman J. 
(QM Food & Container Inst., Chicago) Variation 
in preference ratings for foods served at meals. 
Food Tech., 1958, 12, 30-33.—Soldiers’ preference 
for orange juice was measured by the hedonic scale 
method at 27 meals in 9 different Army messes ovet 
a 3-week period. were run at breakfast, 
dinner, and supper, and questionnaire forms included 
one, two, or three foods. The over-all range of varia 
tion in mean preference was large. The only varia- 
bles showing significant effects on preference were 
mess-hall and meal of the day.—D. R. Peryam. 

2766. Peryam, David R., & Pilgrim, Francis J. 
(QM Food & Container Inst., Chicago) Hedonic 
scale method of measuring food preferences. 
Food Tech., 1957, 11, Suppl., 9-14.—In the hedonic 
scale method the stimuli (actual samples or food 
names) are presented singly and are rated on a scale 
where the 9 categories range from “dislike extremely” 
to “like extremely.” History, methods of use in 
laboratory and field, analysis of the data, reliability, 
essential characteristics, applications, special effects 
requiring control, and interpretation of results are 
discussed and evidence is cited for the method's 
validity for predicting food behavior. Major ad- 
vantages of the method are: Ss can respond meaning- 
fully without prior experience, it is suitable for use 
with a wide range of populations, the data can be 
handled by the statistics of variables, and results are 
meaningful for indicating general levels of preference 
—D. R. Peryam. 

2767. Petitt, L. A. (Oregon State Coll.) The 
influence of test location and accompanying sound 
in flavor preference testing of tomato juice. Food 
Tech., 1958, 12, 55-57.—Panels of college students 
tested tomato juice in 3 locations (isolated booths, 
open room, and auditorium) and under 2 sound levels 
(relative quiet and with confused restaurant noises 
played from a tape at 80 db). Samples were pre- 
sented in triads where each of 2 coded samples was 
compared for excellence of flavor against a marked 
reference sample by rating on a 7-point scale. Aver- 
age scores were not affected by either variable, but 
there were significant interactions between Ss and 
test conditions.—D. R. Peryam. 

2768. Pettit, L. A. (Oregon State Coll.) In- 
formational bias in flavor preference testing. Food 
Tech., 1958, 12, 12-14.—Panels of college students 
tested tomato juice samples presented in triads. All 
3 were identical, but one was marked as the standard, 
and fictitious information was given about the other 
2, e.g., made from good vs. poor quality tomatoes, 
salt, sugar, monosodium glutamate, or lemon juice 
added to one but not to the other, one chemically or 
physically treated but not the other. Samples were 
scored against the reference for excellence of flavor. 
Information changed the average scores significantly 
in 3 of 7 cases. It was concluded “. . . only informa- 
tion which has meaning within the range of experi- 
ence of the tasters may be expected to influence the 
preference results.”"—D. R. Peryam. 

2769. Pettit, L. A. (Oregon State Coll.) Quan- 
tity of sample, swallowing, and rinsing factors in 


Tests 
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flavor preference testing of tomato juice. Food 
Tech., 1958, 12, 1-4.—Tests were run with large 
panels of college students. Samples were presented 
in pairs wherein the flavor of a coded sample was 
compared to the flavor of a marked reference sample 
for rating on a 7-point scale ranging from much 
poorer to much better. Whether or not Ss_ rinsed 
their mouths with tap water between samples had no 
effect on panel preference. Swallowing the samples 
produced “more accurate preference results” than not 
swallowing and gave better discrimination between 
samples which were known to be different. Tests 


utilizing samples of 0.5 oz., 1.5 0z., and ad libitum 
intake where the average consumption was 1.1 oz. 
showed that “a larger quantity consumed apparently 
produces truer results.”-—D. Rk. Peryam. 


2770. Piaget, Jean, & Lambercier, Marc. Gran- 
deurs projectives et grandeurs réelles avec étalon 
éloigné. (Projective size and real size with the 
standard at a distance.) Arch. Psychol., Genéve, 
1956, 35, 257-280.—This study is a continuation of a 
previous one in which the standard was placed be- 
tween S and the comparison rod. Even with this 
change in the relative positions of the standard and 
comparison rods, the results are analogous with those 
obtained in the first study, viz., the estimation of pro- 
jective size is best in children aged 7 to 8 years: and 
this holds in spite of the difficulty these Ss had in 
understanding the instructions. Also the estimations 
gradually become less accurate up to 10 to 12 years 
and are only slightly better between 12 and 14 years, 
at which stage they reach the values found in adults. 
Che analysis of the data shows that an important 
training factor is involved in the mechanism of pro- 
jective comparisons. As to the constancy of real 
size, this study shows that there is an evolution from 
slight “under-constancy” at 5 to 8 years to more and 
more “over-constancy” at the adult level. English, 
French, and German summaries.—J. Whitman. 

2771. Piaget, Jean, & Morf, Albert. Note sur la 
comparaison de lignes perpendiculaires égales. 
(Note concerning the comparison of perpendicular 
lines of equal length.) Arch. Psychol., Geneve, 1956, 
35, 233-255.—The authors have studied the inverted 
T figure (2 straight lines) in 4 possible orientations 
and have varied the position of the point of contact 
of the divided and dividing lines. They obtained data 
on the qualitative comparisons using different modes 
of comparison. The results show that the maximum 
illusion is found if the dividing line bisects the 
divided line. 2 types of factors intervene: the over- 
estimation of the vertical with respect to the hori- 
zontal line; and an overestimation of the dividing 
line, whose importance outweighs in many cases the 
factor of verticality. These results are consistant 
with those reported by Kuennapas whose experiment 
is discussed by the authors. English, French, and 
German summaries.—J. Whitman. 


2772. Piaget, Jean, & Vurpillot, Eliane. La 
surestimation de la courbure des arcs de cercle. 
(The overestimation of the curvature of arcs from a 
circle.) Arch. Psychol., Geneve, 1956, 35, 215-232. 
—The aim of this study was to see whether or not 
the principle of relative centration applies to illusions 
of curvature in the same way it applies to other 
primary geometrical optical illusions. The results 
obtained indicate that the principle does apply. To 
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investigate this illusion, the authors chose a segment 
of a circle with a horizontal chord. The chord is 
underestimated if the arrow F of the arc considered 
is smaller than 34 of the diameter D of the circie; 
and the chord is overestimated when F (height of the 
arc) is greater than 34 D. An equation derived from 
the law of relative centrations describes the results 
obtained. Children show a more pronounced illusion 
than do adults, but the general qualitative aspect of 
the distribution of scores is the same for all age 
groups. English, French, and German summaries.— 
J. Whitman. 

2773. Piaget, Jean, & Morf, Albert. Recherches 
sur le développment des perceptions: XXX. Les 
comparaisons verticales a faible intervalle. (Re- 
search on the development of perception: XXX. The 
comparison of vertical lines separated by small in- 
tervals.) Arch. Psychol., Geneve, 1956, 35, 289- 
319.—The size of elements located in the top of the 
visual field is overestimated. When 2 vertical straight 
lines are in line, the top one is overestimated and 
this overestimate is greater the younger the child. 
As the distance between the lines increases, the dif- 
ference between the mean errors in young and old 
children and older children and adults decreases. 
When the lines are tilted to 45°, still remaining in 
line, the lower one is now overestimated. Other ar- 
rangements were also studied. A_ theoretical ex- 
planation in terms of ‘selective fixations” in percep 
tion accounts for the findings. English and German 
summaries.—H. C. Triandis. 

2774. Piaget, Jean, & Lambercier, Marc. Re- 
cherches sur le développment des perceptions: 
XXXI. Les comparaisons verticales a intervalles 
croissants. (Research on the development of percep- 
tion: XXXI. The comparison of verticals separated 
by increasing intervals.) Arch. Psychol., Geneve, 
1956, 35, 321-367.—Rods of 10 cm. are paired at vari- 
ous intervals. The rods are vertical and in line with 
each other. The mean error of overestimation of the 
top rod is relatively small and not general. When the 
top or the bottom rod is used as a standard the errors 
change and their mean variation increases with age. 
9 types of error can be distinguished in such cases 
of comparison with a standard. English and Ger- 
man summaries.—H. C. Triandis. 


2775. Piaget, Jean, & Taponier, Suzanne. Re- 
cherches sur le développment des perceptions: 
XXXII. L’estimation des longueurs de deux 
droites horizontales et paralléles 4 extrémités dé- 
calées. (Research on the development of perception : 
XXXII. Estimation of the length of pairs of hori- 
zontal, parallel lines.) Arch. Psychol., Geneve, 1956, 
35, 369-400.—A comparison was made between the 
cognitive and the perceptual components in the 
estimation of length. There is no conservation of 
length on the cognitive level—as can be seen when 
the child is shown that 2 rods are of equal length by 
superimposing them, then one of the rods is moved 
a few centimeters and most young children usually 
believe that one of the rods is longer than the other— 
but no corresponding effect can be found on perceptual 
estimates. In the study Ss were required to estimate 
the size of horizontal, straight, parallel lines with 
varying distances between them and with varying 
horizontal shifts. The data enable a distinction be- 
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eptual and conceptual errors. English and 


German sui H.C. Triandis 


2776. Rendahl, Imari. (Karolinska Sjukhuset, 
stockholm) The scotopic a-wave of the human 
electroretinogram: Clinical recording with the 
electronic flash as light stimulus. cta opiithal., 
Kbh., 1958, 36, 329-344 Stimulation by strong light 

ults in a diphasic ERG even from dark-adapted 
ve \ comparison between the b-potential of the 
tandardised clinical ERG and the negative a potential 
of the electronic flash ERG shows that the variations 
ire lara ly pat illel.”’ Vv. V/ 

2777. Rhine, J. B. (Duke U.) Why national 
defense overlooks parapsychology. /. Parapsychol., 
1957, 21, 245-258.—In its refutation of materialism, 
irapsychology strikes at the ick roots oft 

If through further research ESP could 
and 


der conscious control, 
military activities 
vy defense 


tween pere 


irics 


Be rh ui 


{ ological 
communist 
secrecy 

eliminated 
d neglect or parapsychology 
relevance is traced largely to the 
tendency to educate for conformity.—J. G 
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2778. Roberts, Richard W., & Coleman, James 
C. (Fort Houston, Texas) An investigation 
of the role of visual and kinaesthetic factors in 
reading failure. / Res., 1958, 51, 445-451. 
(An experimental group of reading failures was com 
ired with a control group of normal readers. The 
rimental group was inferior in a visual percep 
on test and in ability to learn new material (non 
syllables) with visual presentation only. The 
uldition of kinesthetic elements in the presentation of 
new material aided the experimental group but not 
the control group VW. Murphy 

2779. Rock, Irwin, & Heimer, Walter. (New 
Social Research, New York) The ef- 
fect of retinal and phenomenal orientation on the 
perception of form. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 
493-511.—Additional data support those of an earlier 
study in showing that a change in the environmental 
orientation of a form makes recognition more dif 
ficult than a change in its retinal orientation. The 
implication of these results for perceptual theory is 
extensive treatment.—R. IV. 
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2780. Rosenberg, Gilbert, & Adams, A. (St 
\nne’s Hosp., Quebec, Canada) Effect of age on 
peripheral vibratory perception. /. Amer. Geriat. 
Soc., 1958, 6, 471-481 Vibratory perception thresh 
measured in the fingers and 100 
normal male Ss who were from 22 to 85 years of age 
The vibratory perception threshold was higher in 
the toes than in the fingers at all ages, and this was 
Statistically significant in all but one instance. There 
was a progressive increase in vibratory perception 
threshold with age at all the sites tested. This in 
crease appeared to be logarithmic in nature. The 
in vibratory perception threshold with age 
independent of gross circulatory de- 
related to changes in the finer 
vasculature of the peripheral nerves and_ other 
pet ipheral tissues.—L. Diller. 
2781. Sagara, Moriji, & Oyama, Tadasu. (U. 
lokyo) Experimental studies on figural after- 
effects in Japan. /sychol. Bull., 1957, 54, 327-338.— 


were toes of 


olds 


nmcreas¢ 
appears to be 
fects, but may be 


“Many experimental studies on figural aftereffects in 
Japan were reviewed under several topics. Gibson’s 
‘curved line’; Kohler and Wallach’s ‘size’ effect; ‘dis 
placement’ effect and ‘field strength’; temporal factors ; 
some other spatial factors; luminance; contrast, il 
luminance, and color; and some related experiments. 
Concerning some typical experimental situations, the 
effects of spatial and temporal variables were ana- 
lyzed quantitatively, and some mathematical func- 
tions to relate these variables to the amount of after- 
effects were examined.” Several additional factors 
and experiments are discussed. 64 references.—IV. J. 
Meyer. 

2782. Schneiderman, Leo. (310 S. 13 St., Leba- 
non, Pa.) The estimation of one’s own bodily 
traits. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 44, 89-99.—This study 
“attempted a limited definition of body image 
specifically, the ability to recognize one’s ewn true 
facial proportions from among a graded series of dis 
torted images was compared with ability to recog- 
nize the true proportions of another person’s face, 
and eight inanimate objects.” Initial hypotheses 
that self-estimates would involve most error and that 
“accuracy of self-estimation would be related to 
Rorschach factors H%, Hd%, and M%” were not 
supported by the test results. 16 references.—J. C. 
lranklin., 

2783. Schwartz, Noel, & Foster, Dean. (U. S. 
resting Co., Hoboken, N. J.) Methods for rating 
quality and intensity of the psychological prop- 
erties of foods. /ood Tech., 1957, 11, Suppl., 15-20. 

-Methods of psychological measurement are re- 
viewed to show how they apply to flavor and con- 
sumer acceptance problems in food technology. Rating 
methods, including numerical, graphic, and stand- 
ard scales, forced-choice ratings, and rating by cumu- 
lated points are considered the most useful and are 
described in detail. ‘Great stress is placed on methods 
from the science of human behavior . . . only because 
panels are groups of human beings and psychologists 
over the past century have standardized many meth- 
ods.”—D. R. Peryam. 

2784. Simone, Marion; Carrol, Floyd, & Clegg, 
M. T. (U. California, Davis) Effect of degree of 
finish on differences in quality factors in beef. 
Food Res., 1958, 23, 32-40.—Differences in quality 
factors (tenderness, juiciness, and flavor) in beef 
varying in degree of finish (marbling of fat) and age 
were determined by laboratory panels in a series of 
controlled studies extending over a 3-year period, 
using the triangle test and a rating scale procedure. 
Significant quality differences were consistently 
found to be associated with the physical factors. Ex- 
cellence of flavor seemed to vary with amount of 
intramuscular fat. The rating scale method was more 
useful for purposes of the investigation than the 
triangle test. In the latter, because of the high varia- 
bility of the meat, panel members could make cor- 
rect identifications of the odd sample without refer- 
ence to the specific quality under study.—D. R. 
Peryam. 

2785. Simone, Marion, & Pangborn, Rose Marie. 
(U. California, Davis) Consumer acceptance 
methodology: One vs. two samples. Food Tech, 
1957, 11, Suppl., 25-29.—3 procedures—paired com- 
parisons and the hedonic scale with either 1 or 2 
samples served at the same sitting—were compared 
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for precision of preference discrimination. Samples 
were 4 treatments of canned peaches differing in 
sweetness. Ss were 6012 visitors at a state fair. All 
samples were well liked and differences in preference 
were small. Paired comparisons was most discrimi- 
nating; next was the scale with 1 serving, and the 
scale with 2 servings was last. Confusion, as indi- 
cated by spoiled questionnaires, was greater with the 
scale procedures. Age and sex differences are dis- 
cussed.—D. R. Peryam. 

2786. Simpson, Ray H., Quinn, Marian, & Ausu- 
bel, David P. Synesthesia in children: Associa- 
tion of colors with pure tone frequencies. /. 
genet. Psychol., 1956, 89, 95-103.—Ss were 995 
children in Grades 3 through 6, who were asked to 
signify which of 6 spectral colors they “thought of” 
immediately following administration of each of 6 
pure tone frequencies. Definite pitch-hue associa- 
tions were found which conform, in general, to re- 
sults reported for adult Ss. Yellow and green were 
chosen predominantly following higher tone fre- 
quencies, while red and orange were chosen pre- 
dominantly in response to middle-pitched tones. 
Blue and violet were selected most in relation to 
lower sound frequencies. When plotted vs. cps per- 
centages of yellow and blue selections produced al- 
most identical figures except that one was inverse of 
the other. The same occurred for red and _ violet. 
Color-tone associations were not related significantly 
nor consistently to sex or to variations in sound 
intensity. Interpretations of the finding of definite 


pitch-hue associations in children were discussed.— 
S. M. Schoonover. 
2787. Sjéstrém, L. B., Cairncross, S. E., & Caul, 


J. F. (A. D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass.) Meth- 
odology of the flavor profile. Food Tech., 1957, 11, 
Suppl., 20-25.—The flavor profile method of analysis 
is a descriptive method which takes into consideration 
the total impressions of aroma, flavor-by-mouth, and 
the “independently recognizable aroma and _ flavor 
factors according to type, intensity, and order of per- 
ception. ... It uses panels of 4 or more members who 
have certain basic qualifications, such as normal smell- 
ing and tasting abilities, interest in flavor, reasonable 
intelligence, and special experience and training in 
flavor analysis.” Procedures for training and operat- 
ing panels are described and examples of results are 
given.—D. R. Peryam. 

2788. Solley, Charles M., & Sommer, Robert. 
Perceptual autism in children. J. gen. Psychol., 
1957, 56, 3-11.—“Three experiments were designed 
and conducted using children between five and nine 
years of age. In Experiments I and II the experi- 
mental design was similar to the Schafer-Murphy 
paradigm in that profile drawings were presented S 
in a modified Dodge-type tachistoscope with S _ re- 
ceiving money when one face occurred and nothing 
when the other occurred. It was found that children, 
significantly, reported seeing the rewarded profile in 
the 1/3 sec. exposure. While looking at the am- 
biguous test drawing, . . . the rewarded profiles [were 
seen] as happier, brighter, nearer, and with a darker 
contour. In Experiment III, pleasant and unpleasant 
stories were associated with two stable figures. In 
a subsequent test with an ambiguous drawing, chil- 
dren reported seeing the test figure as most like the 
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figure associated with a pleasant story."—C. K. 
Bishop. 

2789. Sommer, R., & Ayllon, Teodoro. Percep- 
tion and monetary reinforcement: I. The effects 
of rewards in the tactual modality. J. Psychol., 
1956, 42, 137-141.—21 female Ss were tested in an 
ambiguous tactual-kinesthetic figure-ground situation, 
one aspect of which was rewarded by periodically 
presenting S with quarter-dollars. The number of 
responses in terms of the rewarded figure significantly 
exceeded the number of responses in terms of the non- 
rewarded figure.—R. W. Husband. 

2790. Spence, Donald P. (New York U.) Suc- 
cess, failure, and recognition threshold. /. Pers., 
1957, 25, 712-720.—‘‘Success and failure were asso- 
ciated with five-letter words by means of an anagram 
procedure to test the hypothesis that perception moves 
in the direction of need satisfaction, Contrary to 
expectation, words associated with success were rec- 
ognized at higher thresholds than words associated 
with failure. Relatively low recognition of failure 
words was accompanied by greater incidental memory 
of failure words, and increased anxiety after the 
frustration. The threshold difference between suc- 
cess and failure words is associated with the anxiety 
created by the failure.”-—M. O. Wilson. 

2791. Spivack, George, & Levine, Murray. ( De- 
vereux Foundation, Devon, Pennsylvania) The 
spiral aftereffect and reversible figures as measures 
of brain damage and memory. J. Pers., 1957, 25, 
767-778.—A greater percentage of the brain-damaged 
group of adolescent boys did not perceive the spiral 
visual aftereffect and the duration of SVA for this 
group was significantly longer than for a group of 
emotionally disturbed nonpsychotic boys. Rate of 
reversals for the reversible figures was significantly 
lower for the BD group, and a significantly smaller 
percentage of this group reported reversals spontane- 
ously. 25 references.—M. O. Hilson. 

2792. Stevens, S. S., & Galanter, E.H. ( Harvard 
U.) Ratio scales and category scales for a dozen 
perceptual continua. J/. erp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 377- 
411.—On prothetic continua (apparent length, dura- 
tion, area, etc.) the ratio scale of subjective magni- 
tude approximates a power function of the physical 
stimulus. The category scale is concave downward 
relative to the ratio scale for discrimination which is 
better at one end of the continuum than at the other. 
On metathetic continua (visual position, inclination, 
pitch, etc.) discrimination (in subjective units) is 
constant over the range, although dfferential familiar- 
ity may introduce nonuniformities. Additional aspects 
of the continua and scales are discussed. 75 refer- 
ences.—J. Arbit. 

2793. Sundmark, Eric. (Karolinska Sjukhuset, 
Stockholm) Recording of the human electro- 
retinogram with the contact glass. Acta oplithal., 
Kbh., 1958, 36, 273—280.—‘The size and shape of the 
fluid layer produced in front of the eye by the contact 
glass, as well as the position of the recording elec- 
trode, are emphasised as factors of importance for 
the size of the b-potential recorded. It is concluded 
that when a contact glass is used in recording the 
ERG, the recording electrode should be placed in its 
corneal part, in order to obtain a b-potential of op- 
timal size with the least possible influence of varia- 
tions in position of the electrode.”"—M. M. Berkun. 
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2794. Szuman, Stefan, & Dzierzanka, Anna. 
Rozw6j umiejetnosci opisywania i wyjasniania 
przez dzieci splotu zdarzen przedstawionego na 
obrazku. (The development of the ability of de- 
scribing and explaining by the children the con- 
catenation of events presented in a picture.) Zes. 
Vauk, Uniw. Jagielloiskiego Psychol. Pedag., 1957, 
1, 9-58.—A detailed analysis of the pronouncements 
of 500 children (50 in each group of age between 3 
ind 12) on a picture representing a scene involving 
ms and a dog. ‘They were examined in detail 
as to the relations between the subject matter and 
form of the description. The contents of the descrip- 
tion of the picture becomes richer and develops with 
the age of children, becoming gradually more clear 
and precise explanation of causal connections therein. 
English and Russian summaries. 29 references.— 
WV. Choynowskt, 

2795. Tarver, Mae-Goodwin, & Schenck, Anna 
May. (Continental Can Co., Chicago) Statistical 
development of objective quality scores for evalu- 
ating the quality of food products. Development 
of the scoring scales. ood Tech., 1958, 12, 127-131. 

‘Subjective quality measurements have a tendency 
to drift or to change in meaning with time and with 
judges unless they are anchored to a reproducible ob- 
jective scale. The relationship between the objective 
ind the subjective is easily determined by 
statistical methods, and the precision of quality judg 
ments is assessed by such methods. Objective quality 
scores can be established from the relationship be- 
tween the objective and the subjective scales. These 
methods are illustrated, using a set of data simulating 
the color and clarity of a beverage product. The 
natural weights or judgment factors inherently pres- 
ent in the quality characteristic data obtained from a 
panel of judges may be isolated and studied.”—D. R. 
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2796. Thomas, Garth J., & Stewart, Peter A. 
(U. Illinois Medical Coll.) The effect on visual 
perception of stimulating the brain with polarizing 
currents. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 528-540.—“A 
physiological implication of the field-theory of cortical 
function was investigated by passing 8-10 ma. of 
direct electric current through the head, via scalp 
electrodes, while various perceptual functions were 
tested.” The tests included the visual equation of 
lines, the CFF, the absolute threshold for form, and 
the frequency of reversals of ambiguous figures. No 
effects on these functions by the current could be de- 
tected. It is pointed out that these results are 
equivocal for the field-theory of cortical function.— 
R. H. Waters. 


2797. Van Albada, L. E. W. (Utrecht) “Stereo- 
tronic radiation”: A concept of distance percep- 
tion. Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1957, 35, 196-199.—In 
this posthumous article, edited by S. I. Askovitz, the 
concept of a new type of radiation emitted by il- 
luminated objects is proposed as a possible explana- 
tion for some of the puzzling phenomena of distance 
perception. The intensity of the rays at any point 
depends upon distance from the source. The effect 
upon the retina is to cause a passive sensation of 
distance apart from, but in conjunction with, the 
ordinary optical image.—M. M. Berkun. 
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2798. Vincent, Michele. Réle des données per- 
ceptives dans l’abstraction. (Role of perceptual 
data in abstraction.) Enfance, 1956, 9, 1-20. 

2799. Vurpillot, Eliane. Note sur la notion de 
ligne droite chez l'enfant de 5 a 6 ans. (A note 
on the notion of a straight line for 5 to 6 year old 
children.) Arch. Psychol., Genéve., 1957, 36, 63-74. 
—The evolution of the notion of “straightness” in 
children from 5 to 6% years old was studied. Differ 
ent figures were built with 2 metal rods lying on a 
table. The author attempted to determine whether 
the term “straight line’ had a precise meaning for 
the child, what was the meaning, and under what 
conditions it was an attribute of a figure. It was 
found that “straightness” disappears when the line is 
partially hidden or interrupted. No distinction was 
established between the “straightness” of a part of a 
figure and the “straightness” of the whole figure.— 
H.C. Triandis. 

2800. Wapner, Seymour; Werner, Heinz, & 
Krus, Donald M. (Clark U.) The effect of suc- 
cess and failure on space location. /. Pers., 1957, 
25, 752-756.—‘The results of this experiment are in 
keeping with the general postulate of sensory-tonic 
theory that changes in organismic state are mirrored 
in perceptual changes.” —.M. O. Wilson. 

2801. Watson, William A. (Rand Corp., Santa 
Monica, Calif.) Contrast, assimilation, and the 
effect of central tendency. .dmer. J. Psychol., 1957, 
70, 560-568.—". . . to obtain evidence relevant to the 
Contrast and Assimilative Theories of the Central 
Tendency (164) Ss made size-judgments on two 
classes of circular stimuli using the method of con- 
stant stimuli . . . the expectation being that . . . two 
rather than one Central Tendency would be estab- 
lished.” 2 equal-sized test stimuli, each representative 
of one of the original classes, were presented follow- 
ing familiarization or training. The resulting time 
errors suggest a compromise theory “involving con- 
trast followed by assimilation.”—R. H. Waters. 

2802. Weiner, Harold, & Ross, Sherman. (U. 
Maryland) Manifest anxiety and perceptual judg- 
ment. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 44, 83-87.—High and 
low anxiety groups of university students (selected 
on the basis of Taylor Anxiety Scale scores) judged 
whether tachistoscopically presented drawings of 
faces “were smiling or frowning.” No significant 
differences were obtained between high and low 
anxiety groups either in terms of the perception of 
“smiles-frowns” or in confidence of judgments. How- 
ever, “the high anxiety group gave significantly more 
guesses and less absolutely sure ratings than the low 
anxiety group.”—J. C. Franklin. 

2803. Weinstein, Sidney. (New York U.) The 
perception of depth in the absence of texture- 
gradient. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 611-615.— 
“Depth-perception (reported by a total of 60 Ss), as 
measured by Gibson’s photographic test of size-esti 
mation, was unimpaired when the test was presented 
after the elimination of the gradient of texture. It 
was concluded that, in the absence of texture, other 
cues may serve for perception of depth.”"—R. H. 
Waters. 

2804. Whittaker, J. O., Rosenau, C. D., Farns- 
worth, H., & Grosz, R. (U. North Dakota) A 
repetition of Asch’s “Effects of Group Pressure 
upon the Modification and Distortion of Judg- 
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ment.” Percept. mot. Skills, 1957, 7, 245.—‘“The 
results obtained in this replication of Asch’s work 
corresponded closely with those reported for the 
original study. While the preponderance of estimates 
by Ss were correct and independent, there occurred at 
the same time a movement toward the majority, with 
significant variability among individuals in the extent 
to which their judgments were distorted by ‘conflict’ 
with the majority.”—C. H. Ammons. 

2805. Wilbur, L. C., & Mangan, G. L. The rela- 
tion of PK object and throwing surface in place- 
ment tests. J. Parapsychol., 1957, 21, 58-63.—An 
effort was made to influence by PK ( psychokinesis) 
steel balls which were rolled down inclined planes of 
3 degrees of roughness. The balls were released elec- 
trically at the top of the plane at the centerline, and 
the subject concentrated upon having them devi- 
ate toward the right or the left. The target side 
was designated in advance an! each side was used 
equally often. The results were not conclusive but 
there was a suggestive change of scoring rate as the 
experiment progressed.—J. G. Pratt. 

2806. Wiley, Robert C., Briant, Alice M., Fager- 
son, Irving S., Murphy, Elizabeth F., & Sabry, 
Jean H. (Md. Agr. Exp. Sta., College Park) The 
northeast regional approach to collaborative panel 
testing. Food Tech., 1957, 11, Suppl., 43-48—A 
standard taste-testing procedure was developed by 5 
laboratories working cooperatively for use as a “labo- 
ratory tool” in evaluating flavor differences in vege- 
tables due to treatment of crops with pesticides. The 
method finally selected requires simultaneous presenta- 
tion of all samples in a set to S, along with a marked 
standard. Samples are rated with reference to the 
standard on a 5-point scale of quality. Using a mini- 
mum of 10 Ss, each replicates the test 4 times. The 
“sample number ratio” is suggested as a test of panel 
efficiency : 


LSD(1%) for treatment means 
Range of treatment means 


Panel Efficiency = 


This gives the number of judgments actually required 
_ to show significance.—D. R. Peryam. 

2807. Wright, R. L. D., & Kennard, Margaret 
A. (U. British Columbia) Threshold of visual 
recognition and its relation to harmonic EEG 
response to flicker. Canad. J. Psychol., 1957, 11, 
245-252.—To test the prediction that the ease or 
quickness of a perceptive process could be correlated 
with some physiological measure of synaptic sensi- 
tivity, the relationship was determined for 50 normal 
Ss between thresholds for faint and brief visual 
stimuli and amount of harmonic response to inter- 
mittent photic stimulation modulated around the alpha 
frequency, as evidenced by the EEG. The correlation 
did not indicate a statistically significant relationship. 
—R. Davidon. 

2808. Yensen, Roy. (U. Cambridge) The per- 
ception of a rotating shape. Quart J. exp. Psychol., 
1957, 9, 130-137.—“A regularly rotated shape was 
matched to given shapes set in the frontal parallel 
plane position, under conditions which yielded prac- 
tically zero constancy. . . . increases in the rate of 
rotation resulted in increases in the angular settings 
at which the subjects matched the rotating shape to 
the given standard shapes.” Theoretical implications 
of the conclusions are discussed.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 
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2809. Zachariah, Elizaba. A study of accuracy 
of reproduction of visual images at various age 
levels. J. psychol. Res., 1958, 2, 42-49.—476 boys 
and girls of 9+, 12+, and 15+ age levels were shown 
3 geometrical designs and were asked to reproduce 
these after a period of 48 hr. The results show that, 
in general, accuracy of reproduction appears to in- 
crease with age. In the 9+ year group, girls fared 
better, while in 12+ and 15+ groups the position 
was reversed. Changes in the reproductions were 
along 14 main directions. The details of the changes 
are given in appendix.—U. Pareek. 

2810. Zavalloni, Roberto. Percezione infantile 
e globalismo. (Infantile perception and syncretism. ) 
Pedag. Vita, 1957, 19, 15p.—Syncretism as a be- 
ginning stage in the child’s perceptual development is 
predominant at 4 years of age. It overlaps with the 
analytic and the synthetic stages as described by 
Claparede and Piaget. The implications of syn- 
cretistic perception for teaching the child are dis- 
cussed.—L. L’ Abate. 

2811. Zuckerman, Carl B., & Rock, Irvin. 
(Brooklyn Coll.) A reappraisal of the roles of 
past experience and innate organizing processes in 
visual perception. Psychol. Bull., 1957, 54, 269-296. 
—This paper is an attempt to evaluate the con- 
troversy existing between those theories which em- 
phasize the role of learning on perception and the 
theory which emphasizes the role of innate organizing 
processes on perception. The writers conclude “that 
various aspects of the phenomenal world and, in 
particular, the segregation and shape of visual forms 
are given by innate organizing processes. Percepts 
may be modified and enriched by experimental factors 
but the effects of such factors presuppose the prior 
existence of visual forms.” 82 references.—W. 
Meyer. 


(See also Abstracts 2496, 3101, 3204, 4911) 
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2812. Abbe, Magosiro. (Sin-ai Women’s Coll.) 
A temporal field transferring from the visual field 
of one eye to that of another eye. Jap. J. Psychol., 
1957, 28, 223-231.—When 2 visual stimuli are pre- 
sented together, followed by a third, the spatial dis- 
tance between the second and third determines an ap- 
parent time lapse between them. The author refers 
to this phenomenon as a “temporal field.” In this 
study it is shown that a temporal field can transfer 
from one eye to the other, weakened but still measur- 
able, and an “electro-magnetic neuro-induction theory” 
is offered to explain the findings.—J. Lyons. 

2813. Avakian, TS. M. Narushenie funktsii 
setchatki glaza pri slabykh luchevykh vozdeist- 
viiakh. (Disturbance of the functions of the retina 
of the eye under the action of weak irradiation.) 
Biofizika, 1958, 3, 114-116.—Data are adduced to 
uphold the claim that X rays in small dosages in- 
directly influence the functional state of the retina, 
though direct action on the receptors is not excluded. 
Without a doubt the retina is very sensitive to the 
ionizing action of irradiation and should be a most 
interesting subject for radiobiological studies.—/. D. 
London. 

2814. Baumgardt, Ernest. Le seuil absolu visuel 
n’est-il qu’un seuil différentiel? (Is the absolute 
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threshold only a differential threshold?) CR 
Paris, 1958, 246, 636 639,—4000 observa- 
recorded tor 2 observers to determine how 
moderately subliminal visual stimulus 
vas seen lhe cireular test stimulus comprised 
at 520 ma, 1° in visual subtense at 15° from 
fovea, of 1 sec. duration, and at constant 
intensity. In random fashion for certain 
observations a 2° or 4° tield of subliminal intensity 
1° test field. The total quanta 

field was less than for the 2 
field lrequency-ot-seeing increased in the follow 
ing order: 1° tield alone, 1° field on a 4° tield, 1° ona 
2° field This result is in formal contradiction with 
Barlow's explains the absolute 
threshold value with the level of 
nervous activity in the absence of all luminous stimu 
lation (background noise ).”—R. IV. Burnham. 

2815. Bittini, M. Sguardo bibliografico all’in- 
fluenza del fattore “tempo” sulla visione. (Se- 
lected bibliography on the influence of temporal fac 
tors on vision.) tti. Fond. Ronchi, 1957, 12, 108 
112 \ general review of the recent findings in this 
field, based to a large extent upon English language 
papers.—T7°. Shipley 

2816. Blough, Donald S. Effects of drugs on 
visually controlled behavior in pigeons. In 5S. 
Garattini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs 
33: 3944), 110-118.—Results thus far are too 
few to permit generalization. Nonetheless, LSD ap- 
peared to elevate the visual threshold and improved 
the bird’s ability to perform a discrimination task. 
Chlorpromazine lowered the latter. Both drugs re- 
duced the rate of the pigeon’s pecking response. 
(hlorpromazine and pentobarbital produced decre- 
ments in the performance of a delayed discrimination 
problem This delay “appeared relatively sensitive 
to chlorpromazine.” These and other findings are 
discussed in relation to 3 experimental methods de 
veloped by the author and described in this report. 

L.. A. Pennington. 

2817. Bokslag, J. G. H. De Kritiek op de 
Kleurentheorie en -test van Liischer in “De 
Kleurenvoorkeur in de Psychodiagnostiek,” proef- 
schrift van J. de Zeeuw. (‘The critique on the color- 
theory and -test of Luscher in “Color Preference in 
Psychodiagnostics,” dissertation by J. de Zeeuw.) 
Ved Tijdschr. Psychol., 1958, 13, 196-204.—The au- 
thor points out a number of mistakes and inexacti- 
tudes in de Zeeuw’s critique —X. H. Houwink. 

2818. Boldyrev, N. G., Gurevich, M. M., Tik- 
hodeev, P. M., & Fedorov, N. T. O stat’e N. D. 
Niuberga. (On N. D. Niuberg’s article.) Biofiztka, 
1958, 3, 381—383.—Niuberg’s article on colorimetric 
experiments (see 32: 3697) “can only create exceed- 
ingly incorrect notions among nonspecialists about 
the true situation in the field of colorimetry and 
cause the entirely rightful astonishment of specialists.” 

!. D. London. 

2819. Boynton, Robert M., & Bush, William R. 
Laboratory studies pertaining to visual air recon- 
naissance. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1957, No, 55- 
304, Pt. 2. v, 48 p.—Experimentation has been con 
ducted to determine the effects of : brightness contrast, 
an extended range of distances, response tendencies 
of the subjects, numbers of figures in an array, ex- 
posure time, and experience with an array, on the 
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ability of human subjects to detect and correctly 
identify a rectilinear form among a group of curvi- 
linear forms (see 31: 250). Results are presented as 
percent correct recognition (i.e., correctly identifying 
a “target’), although some data for detection and 
error responses are also given. Recognition is found 
to increase with increased contrast, decreased dis- 
tance, decreased numbers of figures, and increased 
exposure time, but does not significantly change with 
either response tendencies, or experience with arrays. 
Both detection and errors are affected by response 
tendencies. 

28.0. Brock, Frederick W. (Morse Reading 
Center, Staten Is.. N. Y.) Two eyes can be worse 
than one. /:ducation, 1957, 77, 501-504.—After re- 
viewing some of the literature in the field, the author 
analyzes various developmental aspects and stages in 
the sensory modality for vision: development of nor- 
mal relations between the 2 eves, simultaneous fixa- 
tion and over-compensation, development of abnormal 
relations between paired organs, monocular and bin 
ocular vision, and other abnormal eye conditions. 
S. M. Amatora. 


2821. Brodskii, V. IA., & Nechaeva, N. V. 
Kolichestvennoe_ tsitokhimicheskoe issledovanie 
ribonukleinovoi kisloty v ganglioznykh kletkakh 
setchatki pri normal’nom funktsionirovanii i 
utomlenii. (Quantitative cytochemical study of ribo 
nucleonic acid in retinal ganglial cells during normal 
function and fatigue.) Biofizika, 1958, 3, 269-273.- 
In ganglial cells of frog retina the concentration and 
amount of RNA change considerably in relation to 
conditions of eye illumination. Under the same con 
ditions of illumination, RNA alterations are identical, 
whether the photic stimulus is applied during the day 
or night. RNA in the retinal ganglial cells decreases 
in the dark, but are still measurable after 24 hr. in 
complete darkness. In response to rhythmic photic 
stimulation, RNA in the retinal ganglial cells in 
creases with prolongation of time of illumination, but 
a protracted subjection to photic stimulation brings 
on a decrease.—/. D. London. 

2822. Bujas, Z. (Institut za medicinska istrazi- 
vanja, Zagreb) Adaptacija vidnog analizatora na 
treperenje svijetla i na isprekidane elektricne fos- 
fene. (Adaptation of the organ of vision to flicker- 
ing and intermittent electrical phosphenes.)  <Arh. 
hig. rada, 1957, 8, 1-14.—3 series of experiments 
were carried out to analyze: (a) the rate and range 
of adaptation to flickering provoked by intermittent 
light and intermittent electric stimulation respec 
tively, (b) the influence on the critical frequency of 
the previous stimulation of the eye provoked by the 
flickering of different frequencies but constant dura- 
tion, and (c) the influence of intermittent electrical 
phosphenes on the critical fusion frequency of light 
stimuli. Results: (a) The adaptation to flickering 
provoked by intermittent electric current occurs much 
quicker and its range is much larger than that pro- 
voked by light stimuli. (b) The previous stimulation 
of the eye by the light of different subfusional fre- 
quencies diminishes the critical fusion frequency. 
The maximum diminution occurs after an exposure to 
flickering lasting about 20 sec. (c) The previous 
stimulation of the eye by the intermittent electric 
current of different frequencies has no influence on 
the critical frequency of light stimuli.—B. Petz. 
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2823. Charlesworth, W. R., & Thompson, W. R. 
(Wesleyan U.) Effect of lack of visual stimulus 
variation on exploratory behavior in the adult 
white rat. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 509-512.—32 rats, 
deprived of varied visual stimulation from 0 to 9 days, 
could not be differentiated in amount or latency of 
exploratory behavior or in amount of autonomic ac- 
tivity. Results are interpreted in terms of a drive 
aroused by exteroceptive stimuli rather than an in- 
ternal state of boredom.—C. H. Ammons. 


2824. Clausen, Johs. Repetition rate and pulse 

duration as determinants of visual thresholds for 
electrical stimulation. J. Psychol., 1956, 42, 329- 
339.—To test the hypothesis that nerve accommoda- 
tion and excitation will account for the U-shaped 
curve which results from plotting phosphene thresh- 
old against frequency when alternating sine wave 
current is utilized, 2 experiments were designed. In 
the first experiment 5 values of each of 5 variables: 
repetition rate, pulse duration, and test duration were 
selected, and all possible combinations utilized in a 
random sequence. In the second experiment thresh- 
olds were recorded at repetition rates in the range 
from 5 to 50 pps with a constant duration of 10 
msec., and a constant test duration of 1.0 sec. Analy- 
sis of variance of the data for the first experiment 
showed a significant F-ratio for repetition rate and 
pulse rate and for their interaction. ‘The second ex- 
periment showed frequency-intensity relationships as 
follows: between 5 and 20 pps the threshold increases, 
between 20 and 30 pps it increases somewhat, and 
between 30 and 50 pps it decreases continuously.— 
R. W. Husband. 
( Build- 
ing Research Station) Intermittent light stimula- 
tion and flicker sensation. /:rgonomics, 1957, 1, 61- 
76.—Several experiments used 4 criteria of flicker 
sensation: perceptible, obvious, uncomfortable, and 
intolerable. Variations indicate need to consider the 
subject and the occasion (“observer-occasions”). De- 
tails of experiments and results are presented and re- 
lated to the work of others. French and German 
summaries. 18 references.—B. T. Jensen. 

2826. Diamond, Stanley. (Pan American World 
Airways, San Francisco, Calif.) Acquired myopia 
in airline pilots. /. aviat. Med., 1957, 28, 559-568.— 
2 groups of pilots, all of whom had pre-employment 
cycloplegic refractions showing 20/20 vision, were 
examined. ‘The first group, who developed myopia, 
was compared with the second, who did not. Pre- 
and postemployment refractions were compared for 
the 2 groups. It is indicated that emmetropia, in the 
range + 0.25 to + 0.25, “should not be considered 
the normal refraction for airline pilots in the twenty- 
to thirty-vear range.” Emmetropic refraction may 
he unstable, with an anticipated shift toward myopia. 
Pilots in the same age group who show refraction of 
0.675 D, “will most likely remain hyperopic with 
20/20 vision throughout their anticipated long period 
of duty. Vision of 20/20 alone, without consideration 
of the refraction appears to be an insufficient 
ocular criterion for airline pilot selection. For high 
selectivity of pilot applicants from the long-term 
viewpoint, 20/20 vision and a manifest or homatro- 
pine hyperopic reserve of + 0.50 D or more, espe- 
cially in the early to mid-twenties, would appear to 
be highly desirable.”-—/. M. V'anderplas. 


2825. Collins, J. B., & Hopkinson, R. G. 
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2827. Dingman, H. F. (Pacific State Hosp., 
Pomona, Calif.) Factor analysis of eye-movements 
with reading comprehension scores. /ercept. mot. 
Skills, 1958, 8, 37-38.—30 of “the most common read- 
ing tests for college students were administered to 219 
freshmen in the Teachers College at the University 
of Nebraska in 1939. The American Optical Com- 
pany Ophthalmograph was used with cards ‘A,’ ‘B,’ 
and ‘C’ to get reading rates, fixation per line, and 
regressions per line for each S.” A factor analysis 
indicates that “eye-movements are unrelated to the 
factors in reading comprehension for normal Ss.”— 
C. H. Ammons. 


2828. Drasgow, J., & Feldman, M. Conceptual 
processes in schizophrenia revealed by the Visual- 
Verbal Test. Percept. mot. Skills, 1957, 7, 251-264. 
—The Visual-Verbal Test is based upon the theory 
that schizophrenics have difficulty in abstracting from 
a group of objects to form a concept and in shifting 
from one concept to another within the same set of 
stimuli. The main test consists of 42 cards each of 
which contains 4 stimulus objects. S is required to 
formulate simple concepts based upon color, form, 
size, structural similarities, position, and naming by 
using 3 of the 4 objects on the card. Each card con- 
tains 2 such concepts, hence a shift is required. The 
present paper presents various quantitative and quali- 
tative analyses contrasting results from acute and 
chronic groups of schizophrenics with normal, neu- 
rotic, organic, and feebleminded groups.—C. H. 
Ammons. 

2829. Elenius, V., & Zwei, M. (U. Turku) 
Flicker electroretinography in 6 cases of total 
colorblindness. Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1958, 36, 19- 
25.—In 4 cases a scotopic type of flicker ERG was 
found, and maximum FFF varied 12-22/sec. Re- 
sponse disappeared at higher intensities. In the 
other 2 cases scotopic and photopic flicker potentials 
appeared and maximal FFF reached normal values 
only at stimulus intensities higher than normal. “Ap- 
parently in these 2 ‘atypical’ cases of total colorblind- 
ness a part of the total number of the cones were 
functional.”"—M. M. Berkun, 

2830. Ercoles, A. M. Visione di campi con dis- 
tribuzione complessa di luminanza. (Vision in a 
field with a complex distribution of illumination.) 
Atti. Fond. Ronchi, 1957, 12, 187-195.—The Mach 
effect was studied for 3 patterns of light distribution: 
a gradient of linearly increasing brightness, a linear 
brightness peak; and a gradient of exponentially in- 
creasing brightness. The brilliance of the white 
Mach line was studied as a function of variations in 
the slope of the gradients. The length of the gradi- 
ent zone in either the peak or the exponential pattern 
was fixed, and that of the linear pattern was varied 
until the brightness of the Mach lines were equalized. 
The patterns were aligned, one above the other, and 
the method of constant stimuli was employed. The 
linear gradient gives the least bright Mach line. Es- 
sentially, the brightness is a function of the rate of 
change of luminance in the neighborhood of the point. 
—T. Shipley. 

2831. Fiorentini, A. Foveal and extrafoveal 
contrast threshold at a point of a non-uniform 
field. Atti. Fond. Ronchi, 1957, 12, 180-186.—The 
Mach effect is measured by determining the differ- 


ential sensitivity of the eye to 5 small square light 
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spots, gradually increased in brightness. These spots 
are in a row, normal to the direction of the physical 
gradient. “lhe results |for the foveal] suggest that 
brightness and differential sensitivity are affected in 
an analogous way by the luminance gradient and by 
Ihe present research was con- 
cerned with this effect in the extrafovea, 3° and 6°. 
N =3 for 6 different luminance gradients. The 
several differences between the foveal and extrafoveal 
curves are discussed. Individual observer differences 
are noted.—T/, Shipley. 

2832. FitzHugh, Richard. 
Baltimore, Md.) The statistical detection of 
threshold signals in the retina. J. gen. Physiol., 
1957, 40, 925—948.—-Photographic records of impulses 
from single ganglion cells in the cat's retina were 
made while the retina was stimulated by flashes oc- 
curring once a second, ‘The data were analyzed by 
methods growing out of information theory, and the 
results appear to provide a physical interpretation 
of a previously reported statistical model of the visual 
process.- a we Marzolf. 

2833. Fraisse, P., Ehrlich, S., & Vurpillot, E. 
Etudes de la centration perceptive par la méthode 
tachistoscopique. (l’erceptual research on foveal 
fixations using the tachistoscopic method. ) Arch. 
Psychol., Geneve, 1956, 35, 193-214.—The tachisto- 
scopic method has been used in order to check the law 
of concentration (overestimation of the element which 
is foveally fixated). ‘The results show that the ele- 
ment located in the center of the visual field is over- 
estimated with respect to peripheral elements and that 
this overestimation increases as the eccentricity of 
the element viewed indirectly increases. The law 
holds, however, only for the average performance. 
Many Ss deviate from the average, and it is neces- 
sary to introduce the variable of the set assumed by 
the S. The law of centration should therefore be con- 
ceived of as being the effect of the orientation of at- 
tention. ‘The overestimation of the foveally fixated 
element becomes then a special case of a more gen- 
eral law. English, French, and German summaries. 

/. Whitman. 

2834. Gibson, James J. Optimal motions and 
transformations as stimuli for visual perception. 
Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 288-295.—A projection in 2 
dimensions of a physical motion in 3 dimensions is an 
optical motion. The kinds and variables of optical 
motion mentioned are continuous perspective trans- 
formations, these being defined as patterns in one 
plane projected onto another plane and analyzed into 
6 parameters—3 of translation and 3 of rotation. An 
apparatus for producing continuous perspective trans- 
formations in the optic array is described for its 
possibilities of generating a psychophysics of motion 
perception. Possible kinds of optical motion that 
might serve as stimuli for perception are: internal 
depth of transparent objects and collections of objects, 
nonperspective transformations in the optic array, and 
disjunctive or separate optical motions.—C. K. Bishop. 


2835. Goldstein, Alvin G. (U. Missouri) Judg- 
ments of visual velocity as a function of length of 
observation time. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 457- 
461.—“Using an arm movement response of S as an 
indicator of perceived velocity two experiments were 
conducted to determine whether exposure to moving 
visual stimuli for various duration times would result 


its rapid variations.” 
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in different apparent velocities.” From 2 to 8 sec. 
of observation little change occurred, from 8 to 
about 30 sec. of observation apparent velocity de- 
creased, and from 30 to 60 sec. there was little change. 
These effects held for 3 stimulus velocities.—J. Arbit. 

2836. Graham, C. H., & Hsia, Yun. The dis- 
crimination of a normal and a color-blind eye in 
the same person. Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc., 1958, 102, 
168-173.—Color vision in the 2 eyes of a monocularly 
color-blind person is compared. 1 eye is shown to 
have normal trichromatic vision. Since the other eye 
can match any spectral wave-length to a proper mix- 
ture of 460 and 650 ma, it is judged to be dichromatic, 
and, since it does not show a loss of sensitivity to red 
light, it is judged to be deuteranopic. Any color 
seen by the deuteranopic eye can be matched either to 
the color seen by the trichromatic eye for 470 or the 
color seen for 570 mz; in this sense the deuteranopic 
eye sees only yellow and blue. It may be that ab- 
sorption for the R and G retinal substances is nearly 
the same: discrimination of hue is lost for the long 
waves, all of which appear yellow, being a mixture 
of R and G processes.—E. G. Boring. 

2837. Graham, C. H., & Hsia, Yun. (Columbia 
U.) The spectral luminosity curves for a dichro- 
matic eye and a normal eye in the same person. 
Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1958, 44, 46-49.—**The 
subject’s right eye is normal and the dichromatic eye, 
except for a few details, is most directly classifiable 
as deuteranopic. Her color-blind eye shows a loss 
of luminosity as contrasted with her normal eye in the 
spectral range from about 625 mu to 430 ma. The 
loss that she exhibits is greater than comparable ones 
shown by 5 out of 6 deuteranopes in a previous re 
port."—M. M. Berkun. 

2838. Granger, G. W. (Maudsley Hosp., London) 
Light and form thresholds during dark-adapta- 
tion. dcta Ophthal. Kbh., 1957, 35, 361-371.—"Fol- 
lowing 5 min. light-adaptation to a luminance of 1500 
mL., parafoveal dark-adaptation curves were obtained 
for a circular test-field and for a simple geometrical 
shape. . . . The dark-adaptation curve for form per- 
ception, although of the same general shape as that for 
light detection was displaced upward along the log- 
luminance axis. Findings are explained by a theory 
of retinal integration.”"—M. M. Berkun. 

2839. Green, Joy. (Graylingwell Hosp., Chi- 
chester, England) Some observations on lambda 
waves and peripheral stimulation. EEG clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1957, 9, 691-704.—Lambda waves are 
best seen when the S looks at detailed pictures with 
interest. Eye movements are a necessary but not suf- 
ficient condition for their production. They are ap- 
parently related to, but not identical with, evoked 
responses and K-complexes, especially the latter. The 
evidence suggests they may have more in common 
with the arousal mechanism than with eye movements 
alone.—R. J. Ellingson. 

2840. Gregg, James R., & Sherrill, Shirley S. 
(Los Angeles Coll. Optometry) Eye problems of 
aging patients. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1957, 11(6), 
313-316, 339.—“Effective occupational therapy with 
geriatric patients is done with full awareness of the 
common effects of aging upon visual acuity.” The 
loss in visual acuity as well as its psychological con- 
comitants associated with aging calls for special ori- 
entation of the occupational therapist working with 
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geriatric patients. Techniques and corrective pro- 
cedures to meet such problems of vision are discussed. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

2841. Grosvenor, T. (Ohio State U.) The ef- 
fect of duration and background luminance upon 
the brightness discrimination of an amblyope. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1957, 34, 639-663.—The present 
paper deals particularly with the hypothesis of a 
lack of inhibition in the central fovea of the amblyope. 
The Stiles-Crawford effect is markedly different in 
the normal and the amblyopic eye. Using the con- 
trast visibility of a slit for various brightness levels 
and various exposure durations, the amblyopic thresh- 
olds were uniformly higher than the normal thresh- 
olds, except for the absolute thresholds which were 
the same. The amblyopic eye benefits more by in- 
creasing the slit width than does the normal eye. 
Explanations are presented in terms of reduced foveal 
inhibition and a reduced velocity constant in the 
photochemical reaction —7. Shipley. 

2842. Hong, Syng-Min. Types of acquired 
color-vision defect. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1957, 
58, 505-509.—Acquired color-vision defects may be 
classifield as retinal or neural in type on the basis 
of the luminosity curve, the Rayleigh equation, and 
Grassmann's third law.—S. Renshaw. 

2843. Howett, Gerald L., & Graham, Clarence H. 
Transformations of trichromatic coordinates in 
colorimetry. Columbia U. Psychol. Lab. res. Rep., 


1957, 34 p.—In colorimetry, it is frequently necessary 
to transform trichromatic coordinates based on one 
system of primaries into coordinates based on a dif- 
ferent set of primaries or based on the same set of 
primaries with a different set of units for the pri- 


maries. Explicit formulas, suitable for direct use in 
such calculations, are furnished, along with complete 
derivations of the formulas from fundamental defini- 
tions. To effect a change of primaries, one must be 
given a specification of the unit of one system as 
functions of the units of the other system; the trans- 
formation methods based on each of the 8 possible 
such specifications are dealt with. Adaptation of all 
the formulas for use with dichromatic coordinates is 
discussed.—G. L. Howett. 

2844. Hsia, Yun, & Graham, C. H. (Columbia 
U.) Spectral luminosity curves for protanopic, 
deuteranopic and normal subjects. Proc. Nat. 
Acad., Wash., 1957, 43, 1011-1019.—“Data have been 
obtained on . . . 5 protanopes, 6 deuteranopes, and 7 
normal subjects. As compared with normals, pro- 
tanopes show a loss of luminosity in the red. In con- 
trast with some previous interpretations but in con- 
formity with the results of Hecht and Hsia, 5 of the 
6 deuteranopes show a loss of luminosity in the 
green.”’—M. M. Berkun. 

2845. Hubbard, Ruth, & St. George, Robert C. 
C. (Harvard U.) The rhodopsin system of the 
squid. J. gen. Physiol., 1958, 41, 501-528.—Squid 
rhodopsin (Amax493mp), like vertebrate rhodop- 
sins, contains a retinene chromophore linked to 
a protein, opsin. Light transforms rhodopsin to 
lumi- and metarhodopsin. Rather than decomposing 
into retinene and opsin, as vertebrate metarhodopsin 
does, squid metarhodopsin is stable. Squid meta- 
rhodopsin is a pH indicator. In its 2 forms, acid and 
alkaline metarhodopsin, retinene is attached at the 
same site as in rhodopsin. The opsins apparently fit 
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the shape of the neo-b chromophore. Light triggers 
vision by affecting directly the shape of the retinene 
chromophore.—S. S. Marszolf. 

2846. Hurvich, Leo M., & Jameson, Dorothea. 
An opponent-process theory of color vision. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1957, 64, 384-404.—Presenting a summary 
“in providing a quantitative formulation for the 
Hering opponent-colors theory, and in relating the 
postulated visual mechanism to specific problems of 
color sensation, color mixture and color discrimina- 
tion; to the dependence of these functions on the 
physical variables of both stimulus wave length ahd 
energy level; to their further dependence on adapting 
and surround stimulation; and to the changes in 
these functions that occur in various kinds of ab- 
normal color vision.” ‘The theory is fruitful in sys- 
tematizing isolated color phenomena and “the physio- 
logical concepts basic to the theory are . . . consistent 
with recent findings in neurophysiology.” 49 refer- 
ences.—C. K. Bishop. 

2847. Klemmer, E. T. A further study of in- 
formation transmission with matrix patterns. 
USAF Cambridge Res. Cent. tech. Note, 1957, No. 
57-1. 6 p.—‘Eleven Ss were shown dot patterns on 
a 4 by 5 matrix for a tachistoscopic exposure of .03 
sec. Complete responses made by the Ss showed a 
range in median number of cells correct of 16.1 to 
18.8 out of a possible 20. Lower-bound information 
transmission scores varied from 4.4 to 10.4 bits. 
Other methods of computing the lower-bound in- 
formation transmission scores gave results more than 
two bits higher for two Ss.”"—M. M. Berkun. 


2848. Korchin, Sheldon J., Basowitz, Harold; 
Chevalier, Jacques A., Grinker, Roy R., Hamburg, 
David A., Sabshin, Melvin, & Persky, Harold. 
(Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Visual dis- 
crimjnation and the decision process in anxiety. 
AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 424-438.— 
Perceptual functioning is measured in terms of ac- 
curacy and speed of size discrimination and is checked 
by the study of 19 anxiety-prone Ss and of 18 “nor- 
mal” control Ss pre-experimentally as well as before 
and after a stress interview. “On the first day, Ss 
who become most disturbed by the stress interview 
tend to be more accurate and somewhat slower in their 
judgments ; on the second day increased affective dis- 
turbance is paralleled by decreased accuracy and 
speeding of response, and on the 3rd day by both de- 
creased accuracy and slowing of response. This 
change from positive to negative correlation (in ac- 
curacy scores) ... gives some indication of what is 
believed to be a generally curvilinear relation between 
anxiety and performance: at moderate levels, in- 
creased anxiety facilitates, at higher levels similar 
increase disrupts, performance.’—L. A. Pennington. 


2849. Kozousek, Vladimir. Beitrag zur Psysio- 
logie der Flimmerperimetrie. (A contribution to 
the physiology of flicker perimetry.) Ophthalmo- 
logica, 1957, 134, 243-259.—The author studied peri- 
metrically the frequency of the fusioning phenomenon. 
In comparison with normal perimetry, flicker perime- 
try is more exact and allows the study of the dynamics 
of the visual function. The recognition of the psysio- 
logical value of the frequency of the melting phe- 
nomenon permits a correct evaluation of flicker 
perimetry. By this method it is possible to prove a 
difference in function between the macula and the 
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central region, and also between the central and the 
peripheral region. English and French summaries. 
1” references.—S. Renshaw. 

2850. Krkovié, A. (Psihologijski institut, Zagreb) 
MoZe li o’trina stereoskopskog vida posluziti kao 
test umora. (Can the acuity of stereoscopic vision 
serve as a test of fatigue.) Arh. hig. rada, 1957, 8, 
215-221.—The acuity of stereoscopic vision was meas- 
ured before and after fatigue-evoking activity. The 
interval of uncertainty spreading about the point of 
subjective equality was taken as a measure of the 
acuity. The subjects were fatigued by: step test, pro- 
longed mental work, and loss of sleep for 30 hr. 
After all 3 kinds of activities appeared some minor 
but still it seems that the acuity of 
stereoscopic vision is not a sufficiently sensitive in- 
dicator of the changes in the organism in the state of 
B. Petz. 

2851. Kuffler, S. W., Fitzhugh, R., & Barlow, H. 
B. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Main- 
tained activity in the cat's retina in light and dark- 
ness. J. gen. Physiol., 1957, 40, 683-702.—Nervous 
activity recorded from the unopened eye of decere- 
cats was found to consist of continuous main- 


decrements, 


latigue.- 


brate 
tained discharges in all ganglion cells during steady 


stimulation of their receptive fields and during com- 
plete darkness. Visual stimuli, therefore, modulates 
the ever-present background of activity. No con- 


sistent patterns of frequency change were found to 


illumination. 
dis- 


retinal 


correspond to changes in the 
maintained 


rhe frequency distribution of the 
charge impulse intervals corresponds to the gamma 
distribution, and the mean first serial correlation of 
the intervals was — 0.17, which is significantly dit- 
ferent from zero, Varzolf. 

2852. Kurke, M. I., & McCain, C. N., Jr. ( Aber- 
deen Prov. Gd., Md.) Low power optical systems 
and aerial target detection. (SA Ord. Hum. 
Engng Lab. tech. Memo, 1957, No. 5-57. 14 p.— 
2 studies, using several monocular optical systems, 
were performed to determine visual thresholds in de- 
tecting airborne targets. With exceptions, an inverse 
relation was found to exist between threshold and 
magnification. Results of the first study indicate 
that the 3 optic has the minimum magnification 
necessary tor detection of aircraft targets at a range 
of 10,000 yds., but results of the second study, which 
was initiated to study in isolation some of the findings 
derived from the first, support the feeling that 24 
would be comparable at the required range. An in- 
vestigation of empty field myopia indicated that this 
phenomenon did not affect target detection under the 
conditions studied.—C. Fried. 

2853. Mahneke, Axel. (U. Copenhagen) Fusion 
thresholds of the human eye as measured with two 
or several light flashes. Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1958, 
36, 12-18.—"Determinations of the dark intervals 
necessary for discrimination or fusion of 2 or more 
successive light flashes of constant luminance showed 
that for 17 different numbers of flashes (2-99) and 
6 different flash durations (1-50 msec.) the necessary 
dark interval may be shortened by 909% of the maxi- 
mum reduction by increasing the number of successive 
light flashes from 2 to 11. Also, at short flash dura- 
tions (1 msec.) the dark interval reaches a constant 
value at 11-13 flashes. At long flash durations (50 
msec.) this interval is not attained until the number 
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of flashes has reached 39-49. At a given number of 
flashes, the necessary dark interval may decrease when 
flash duration is increased.”—M. M. Berkun. 

2854. Marias, Julian. La interpretacion visual 
del mundo. (Visual interpretation of the world.) 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1956, 11, 17—25.—A 
discussion of the importance and widespread use of 
visual imagery and metaphors in connection with all 
knowledge. Examples are given of visual terminology 
used in several languages and among blind persons to 
explain and describe various situations not neces- 
sarily visual in nature.—X. C. Browning. 

2855. Mazokhin-Porshniakov, G. A. Fotogra- 
ficheskaia: illustratsiia razreshaiushchei sposob- 
nosti optiki slozhnogo glaza nasekomykh. ( Photo- 
graphic illustration of the resolving power of the 
optical system of the compound eye in_ insects.) 
Biofizika, 1958, 3, 62-67.—A photographic method is 
described for the reproduction of different object- 
images with the degree of detail obtainable by the 
insect’s apposition eye. Photographs of a series of 
living objects were obtained according to this method 
with the details corresponding to the resolving power 
of the eyes of different species of insects when they 
examine objects at various distances. The acuity of 
the insects’s vision was calculated according to the 
number of ommatidia comprised in one and the same 
angle (ommatidia angle density) and not according 
to the insect’s visual angle —/. D. London. 

2856. Menkhaus, Irmgard. (U. Munster) Ver- 
suche iiber eindugiges Lernen und Transponieren 
beim Haushuhn. (Studies on monocular learning 
and transposition in the domestic chicken.) 7. Tier- 
psychol., 1957, 14, 210-230.—Hens were trained to 
make simultaneous discriminations with one eye blind- 
folded. After reaching criterion the blindfold was 
shifted and tests of transfer were made. Ss recog- 
nized with the transfer eye the original figures, fig- 
ures rotated up to 90°, and some halves of stimulus 
patterns. The remaining transpositions were not 
made correctly by the transfer eye, but were iden 
tified correctly when the learning eye was retested. 
There was no indication of a preference for rela- 
tional characteristics during training. English sum- 
mary. 52 references.—C. J. Smith. 

2857. Mori, G. F., Ronchi, L., & Zoli, M. T. 
Studio sul controllo visivo nel reattivo miocine- 
tico di Mira y Lopez. (Study of the effect of visual 
controls on the Mira y Lopez tests of myokinetic 
reactions.) Atti. Fond. Ronchi, 1957, 12, 70-83.— 
The Mira y Lopez tests provide a means for determin- 
ing, graphically, an individual’s fundamental motoric 
state by means of the relationship between complete 
groups of physical movements and _ characteristic 
muscle tone. A short history is presented, including 
reference to the location of a complete bibliography 
on the tests. In the present study, the subject (N 
= 28) aligns circular chips on a surface in front of 
him, into parallel rows, under various conditions: 
purely tactually, purely visually, E moving the chips, 
proceeding towards the self, proceeding away from 
the self, proceeding in a left-right alternating man- 
ner, and different durations of view. The effect of 
visual control over this task is analyzed.—T. Shipley. 

2858. Nakagawa, Kiichiro. (Kanazawa U. School 
of Medicine) Electric potentials on optic cortex 
evoked by photic stimulation on retina in rabbits. 
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Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1957, 11, 229-249.—18 rab- 
bits under dial-urethane anesthesia were dark adapted 
and given monocular photic stimulation of 4 msec. 
duration; as a control, single stimuli were adminis- 
tered through a needle electrode directly to the optic 
nerve. Evoked potentials were picked up over a wide 
cortical surface. 36 references.—M. L. Simmel. 

2859. Nauheim, Jack Stanley. A preliminary in- 
vestigation of retinal locus as a factor in fusion. 
AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1957, 58, 122-125.—A study of 
the ability of macula and paramacula targets to stimu- 
late divergent fusional movements was undertaken. 
An attempt was made to determine the fusion value of 
retinal locus as compared with total retinal area 
stimulated. All measurements were made on normal 
subjects in a troposcope. The evidence suggests that: 
(a) paramacula targets represent a greater stimulus 
to fusion than do central targets, and (b) retinal 
locus rather than the area stimulated determines the 
effectiveness of peripheral fusion.—S. Renshaw. 

2860. Niuberg, N. D. K voprosu o postanovke 
ékaperimental’nykh issledovanii razlichnykh sis- 
tem zreniia. (On the setting of experimental in- 
vestigations of different systems of vision.) Bio- 
fizika, 1958, 3, 46-51.—The author attempts to show 
the “practical advantage realized in solving concrete 
problems by applying the thesis according to which 
to see any object means always to distinguish it from 
some other quite definite objects.”—/. D. London. 

2861. Niuberg, N. D. K voprosu o trebovaniiakh 
k kolorimetricheskim izmereniiam. (On the re- 
quirements for colorimetric measurements.) Bio- 
fizika, 1958, 3, 631-632.—The author defends his 
original article (see 32: 3697) against the criticisms 
of N. G. Boldyrev et al (see 33: 2818) and claims 
that his essential points still stand as previously 
made.—/. D. London. 

2862. Oswald, Ian. (Princess Mary’s Royal Air 
Force Hospital, Halton, Buckinghamshire, Eng.) 
The EEG, visual imagery and attention. Quart. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 9, 113-118.—". . . given in- 
dividual may show a different ‘type’ of EEG from 
one occasion to the next. A group of persons, known 
to indulge spontaneously in certain recognizable varie- 
ties of vivid visual imagery, contained the same pro- 
portion of the different EEG ‘types’ as a large con- 
trol sample.” The previously reported association 
between alpha blocking and visual imagery might 
arise from “the fact that difficulty in thinking: (a) 
activates mechanisms which desynchronize EEG po- 
tentials, (b) provokes the emergence of visual 
images.”"—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2863. Oyama, Tadasu; Torii, Shuko, & Hama- 
moto, Natsumi. (Hokkaido U.) Experimental 
studies of figure-ground reversal: III. The influ- 
ence of size, brightness gradient, illuminance, and 
the number of sectors upon the rate of reversal. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1957, 28, 210-222.—Wiith the excep- 
tion of illuminance and, under conditions of constant 
brightness, the brightness gradient, the various stimu- 
lus factors studied were found not to effect the rate 
of reversal. Results by other investigators may be 
due to failure to take into account the times when 
neither of the alternative areas appears as figure. 
It is suggested that the rate of reversal is largely de- 
termined by conditions of the organism rather than 
of the stimulus.—J/. Lyons. 
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2864. Pechoux, R., Resseguier, J., Defayolle, M., 
& Raymond, R. Etude d’une batterie d’epreuves 
pour la detection des anomalies de la vision des 
couleurs dans les centres de selection. (A study 
of a battery of tests for the detection of color vision 
anomalies in centers of vocational selection.) Bull. 
Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1957, 6, 171-182.— 
A set of tests designed to detect dyschromatopsia was 
improved and added to 3 other tests: Beyne’s chro- 
moptometric lantern, the Ishihara cards, and the 
ortho-rater. After experimenting with 100 individ- 
uals some suggestions are offered as to the battery’s 
applicability. English and Spanish summaries.—l’. 
Sanua. 

2865. Peimer, I. A. Elektrofiziologicheskoe is- 
sledovanie deistviia kratkovremennykh sil’nykh 
vspyshek sveta na setchatku glaza i mozg chelo- 
veka i krolika. (Electrophysiological study of the 
action of intense flashes of light of short duration on 
human and rabbit retina and brain.) Biofizika, 1958, 
3, 52-61.—Data, drawn from the simultaneous regis- 
tration of human and rabbit electroretinograms and 
electroencephalograms in response to intense flashes 
of light of short duration, are reported.—/. D. Lon- 
don. 


2866. Polidora, V. J., Ratoosh, P., & West- 
heimer, G. (Ohio State U.) Precision of rhythmic 
responses of the oculomotor system. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1957, 7, 247-250.—"2 Ss were instructed to 
move their eyes in synchrony with alternation of a 
pair of alternately exposed light spots, a change-over 
occurring every second. The average latency of the 
resultant saccadic eye movements remained about 
— 75 msec., the time necessary to execute the move- 
ment. 5 trials a day for 5 days did not appreciably 
change the standard deviation of the latencies, which 
was about 100 msec. 2 Ss, instructed to change fixa- 
tion after the new stimulus appeared, had_ positive 
average latencies (100 and 200 msec.). SDs were 
similar under both sets of instructions. This high 
variability indicates that the oculomotor system has 
little ability to make precise rhythmic responses and 
that eye position cannot be used simply as the input 
for a tracking system.”—-C. H. Ammons. 


2867. Pronko, N. H. (U. Wichita) Psychology 
in optometry. Optom. IVkly., 1957, 48, 2255-2260.— 
A general discussion and review of various opinions. 
Vision is interpreted “as man-in-process-with-en- 
virons.” 17 references.—7. Shipley. 

2868. Reeb, O. (Haydnplatz 4, 
“Troland” und Stiles-Crawford-Effekt. (The “Tro- 
land” and the Stiles-Crawford effect.) Farbe, 1957, 
3, 73-77.—The unit, troland, is intended to describe 
the degree of foveal excitation, and hence should be 
modified in accordance with the directional sensitivity 
of the fovea (Stiles-Crawford effect).—T. Shipley. 

2869. Rembert, H. (Frohnhausen) Einfluss der 
Spaltbreite auf den Farbort der Farbreize des 
Anomaloskops. (Influence of the slit width on the 
color locus of the color stimuli of the anomaloscope. ) 
Farbe, 1957, 6, 203-210.—The effect of variations of 
slit width on the primary anomaloscope colors is 
analyzed, together with the resultant Rayleigh equa- 
tions. “The change in the color locus of the com- 
ponents of the binary mixture is not at all or only 
slightly apparent in the mixture itself."—7. Shipley. 
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2870. Roelofs, C. Otto, & Zeeman, W. P. C. 
The importance of contours for the perception of 
colour fields. Ophthalmologica, 1957, 134, 121-130. 

\ study was made of the importance of contours for 
ception of brightness and color with inter 
illumination by uncolored and colored light. 
lhe presence of contours greatly increases the per 
ceptibility of the of the tield in which they are 
presented. ‘This does not only apply to haploscopic 
observations in which contours are seen by one eve 
only, but also when fields of different brightness or 
are displayed intermittently, one of the fields 
having contours and the other being without. This 
effect of contours is probably due to the optomotoric 
impulses produced by them. ‘These impulses provide 
localization, not only for the contours, but 
adjacent light or fields. Without 
optomotoric impulses the optic localization becomes 
blurred. Visual stimuli of very vague optic localiza 
tion thus yield to stimuli of good localization. French 
and German summaries. Renshaw. 

Ronchi, L., & Bittini, M. On the influ- 
ence of the shape of equal energy light pulses on 
the critical flicker frequency. dtti. Fond. Ronchi, 
1957, 12, 173-179.—The light-dark ratio has been 
kept equal to 1, and the effect of variation in pulse 
was studied. Both saw-tooth and “nearly 
rectangular pulses” were used. The 1° field was 
monocular, observed centrally, or at 7°, 10°, or 15 
peripherally, N=2. In foveal vision, for white 
stimuli, the CFF was the same for both shapes, 
whereas the predominance of the saw-tooth was 
clearly evident in the periphery. The same holds for 
red and green light. For wave lengths below 490 mz, 
no difference was found between the rect. and s.t. 
shapes. Some receptor intermediate between the rod 
and the cone is invoked to explain these findings.— 
iA Shipley. 

Ronchi, L., & Strocchi, P. On the influ- 
ence of both shape and color of the light stimulus 
on the human electroretinogram. A/ti. Fond. 
Ronchi, 1957, 12, 61-69.—“In the present research, 
the failure of the integrative properties of the rod 
examined at different intensity levels by 
stimulating the eye with lights of different 
white, green and blue-violet.”. N = 1, making more 
than 1000 observations. Regardless of color, both 
the height and rate of rise of the b-wave increase 
with the duration of the stimulus. A _ saw-tooth 
stimulus pattern was found to be more effective than 
a rectangular pattern, in green light, though not in 
blue. Hence, a “pure red system does not react in 
any particular way to a temporal gradient of lumi- 
nance.” Whereas, for green, some intermediate rod 
like-cones may be at work.—7. Shipley. 

2873. Selkin, J.. & Wertheimer, M. (U. Colo- 
rado) Disappearance of the Mueller-Lyer illusion 
under prolonged inspection. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1957, 7, 265-266.—"A repetition of the Koehler and 
Fishback experiments (see 24: 6179 and 25: 2222), 
using altered conditions, corroborated their finding 
that the illusion decreases with prolonged inspection. 
However, no systematic effect of fixation on the rate 
of disappearance of the illusion was found.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 


2874. Shackel, 
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System 1S 
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B. The measurement of eye 
movements: An improved technique of electro- 
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oculography. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 34, 
5A.—Abstract. 

Shakhnovich, A. R. Orientirovochnaia 
zrachkovosuzhivaiushchaia reaktsiia na “noviznu” 
svetovogo razdrazheniia. (Orienting, contracting 
reaction of the pupil to “novelty” in photic stimula 
tion.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1956, 42, 632-638.—The 
action of a new factor in the visual analyzer (change 
of form or color of the fixated object with unchanged 
brightness) is regularly accompanied by pupillary 
contraction as distinguished from pupillary dilation 
under the action of inadequate stimuli (auditory, ol- 
factory, cutaneous, etc.). Pupillary contraction and 
dilation both exhibit the “most characteristic prop 
erty of the orienting reflex’’—quick extinction with 
repeated action of the stimulus. These pupillary re- 
actions can be utilized for “objective study of the 
cerebral cortex.”—/. D. London. 

2876. Smith, Gudmund. Visual perception: An 
event over time. /’sychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 306-313. 

“In this paper perception is considered as a micro 
scopically short process of organization, the prestages 
of which are therefore important objects of study. 
theoretical and empirical approaches to this 
genetic analysis of perception (and personality) are 
discussed together with the topic of subliminal per 
ception, which is of particular importance in this 
connection.”"—C. K. Bishop. 

2877. Sommer, Robert. Perception and mone- 
tary reinforcement: II. The effects of rewards and 
gg in the visual modality. /. /’sychol., 
1956, 42, 143-148.—16 Ss were tested in an ambigu- 
ous visual situation under 2 reinforcement conditions : 
(a) when one aspect had been rewarded and the other 
was neutral, (b) when one aspect had been 
punished and the other was neutral. In the reward 
vs. neutral condition, the results disclosed that the 
rewarded aspect was reported significantly more fre 
quently, while in the punishment vs. neutral condi 
tion, there was no significant difference between the 
number of punished and the number of neutral figures 
reported.—R. IH’. Husband. 

2878. Stern, Curt, & Walls, Gordon L. (U. Cali 
fornia, Berkeley) The Cunier pedigree of “color 
blindness.” Amer. J. hum. Genet., 1957, 9, 249-273 

Florent Cunier’s account of “color blindness” mani- 
fested by all females in 5 


Some 


aspect 


5 generations is discussed. 
It is pointed out that the defect of color vision was 
slight, that it was not one of the typically X-linked 
color blindnesses nor any known autosomal type, and 
that it was part of a lost syndrome in which central 
element was a mild kind of congenital cataract. For 
these and for cytological reasons, the hypothesis that 
there were attached X-chromosomes in the Cunier 
kindred is weakened, and other possibilities are 
strengthened. 51 references.—S. M. Schoonover. 
2879. Ten Doesschate, G., & Kummer, R. 
wn net ag | and depth discrimination. Opithal- 
mologica, 1957, 134, 113-120.—With a Maddox rod 
and spotlight at 6 meters the authors conclude, from 
studying measures and heterophorias on 5000 pilot 
cadets, that “There exists a significant correlation be- 
tween the degree of heterophoria and the acuity of 
binocular depth discrimination. Most practi- 
tioners of aviation medicine consider hetero- 
phoria and acuity of binocular depth discrimination 
as matters of slight importance in the assessment of 
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applicants.” French and German summaries.—S. 
Renshaw. 

2880. Wald, George; Brown, Paul K., & Ken- 
nedy, Donald. (Harvard U.) The visual system 
of the alligator. J. gen. Physiol., 1957, 40, 703-713. 
—The retina contains rhodopsin, synthesized in solu- 
tion from neo-b retinene and opsin much more rapidly 
than are frog, mammalian, or chicken rhodopsins, and 
resembling rhodopsins and porphyropsins of fish. 
Alligator rods dark adapt, and alligator rhodopsin is 
synthesized in solution at rates associated with cones 
and cone pigments in frogs, mammals, and birds.— 
S. S. Marzolf. 


2881. Zagorul’ko, L. T., Zagorul’ko, T. M., & 
Mushkina, N. A. O roli fiziclogicheskikh protses- 
sov v setchatke i v kore golovnogo mozga v formi- 
rovanii sledovykh oshchushchenii u_ cheloveka. 
(On the role of physiological processes in the retina 
and cerebral cortex in the formation of trace sensa- 
tions in man.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 286-294. 
—As a result of brief illumination of the eye, the fol- 
lowing phenomena are observed: (a) “visual trace 
sensations,” (b) “electrical trace phenomena” in the 
cerebral cortex (visual and elsewhere) which do not 
depend on the presence of trace sensations, and (c) 
skin-galvanic reflex which gradually undergoes ex- 
tinction. These reactions follow wavelike courses 
which do not fully correspond to each other. The 
conclusion is tendered that in trace activity, the 
visual analyzer processes, taking place in the higher 
divisions of the brain, play a more essential role 
comparatively than those in the retina.—/. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 2489, 2490, 2491, 2493, 2498, 
2501, 3001, 3894, 4938) 
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2882. Ataev, M. M. Bioélektricheskaia metodika 
izucheniia ponizheniia chuvstvitel’nosti slukho- 
vogo analizatora pri vozdeistvii sil’nykh zvukovykh 
razdrazhenii. (Bioelectric method for studying the 
decrease in sensitivity of the auditory analyzer under 
the action of intense auditory stimulation.) Bio- 
fizika, 1958, 3, 68-74.—Drop of amplitude of cortical 
action potentials, following the action of an intense 
adequate stimulus, can serve as an objective index of 
degree of decrease of cortical sensitivity. Increase of 
duration of action of the auditory stimulus is ac- 
companied by prolongation of the period required for 
restitution of the initial amplitude of the action 
potentials. The time necessary for re-establishment 
of the initial amplitude of action potentials after the 
action of an intense auditory stimulation, varying in 
intensity and duration and causing different degrees 
of inhibition, can serve as an index of degree of 
sensitivity decrease of the auditory analyzer. The 
difference between the degrees of intensity of the 
auditory stimulus, used before and after the action of 
the intense auditory stimulation and with which it is 
possible to obtain the same amplitude of action po- 
tentials, can serve as index of the degree of decrease 
of the sensitivity of the auditory analyzer.—/. D. 
London. 

2883. Broadbent, D. E. ( Medical Research Coun- 
cil, Cambridge, Eng.) Effects of noises of high 
and low frequency on behaviour. Ergonomics, 
1957, 1, 21-29.—2 experiments are reported. Experi- 
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ment 1 tested effects of noise of high and low fre- 
quency and different intensities. Experiment 2 tested 
reactions of Ss to noise as a signal. In 1, the high 
frequency led to more errors; in 2, the low fre- 
quency was associated with slower reactions.—B, 7, 
Jensen. 


2884. Burns, W. (U. London) Comparison of 
the auditory threshold as measured by individual 
pure tone and by Bekesy audiometry. /. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 1274-1277.—Threshold deter- 
mination by Bekesy audiometry and by conventional 
individual audiometry yielded essentially equivalent 
results. Retest after one week yielded significant im- 
provements at 1000 and 3000 cps for both methods.— 
I. Pollack. 


2885. Carhart, Raymond. (Northwestern U.) 
Problems in military audiometry: A CHABA 
symposium. 5. Review of the report by the work- 
ing group on military audiometry. J. speech Dis., 
1957, 22, 744-747.—In reviewing a number of ques- 
tions presented by the 3 armed services it was con- 
cluded that while individual problems might appear 
to be different because of differences in internal 
structure, problems are basically the same in terms of 
research and general physiological testing. 4 steps 
suggested for improving audiometry in the services: 
selecting most appropriate tests, establishing standard 
test procedures, providing standard equipment and 
adequate test rooms, and setting up military specialty 
number for personnel. Most effective test recom- 
mended would be screening type test similar to one 
developed by A. Glorig. Recommend services ex- 


periment with group audiometry.—M. F. Palmer. 


2886. CHABA Council. Problems in military 
audiometry: A CHABA symposium. 8. Audiome- 
try in the armed forces. J. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 
752-756.—Audiometry in the armed forces was pre- 
pared by the CHABA Council as an official statement 
concerning the status of audiometry in the military 
services in 1955. Pure-tone audiometry is recom- 
mended by the council, by some rapid means so that 
the hearing can be checked easily or monitored. 
Monitoring Audiometry is the new term introduced 
to designate this intermediate form which is more 
elaborate than screening but less elaborate than diag- 
nostic audiometry. After certain basic decisions are 
reached by the services regarding audiometric stand- 
ards that their personnel must meet, specifications 
can then be developed for experimental monitoring 
audiometers.—M. F. Palmer. 


2887. Charan, Kirti K., & Goldstein, Robert. 
(Washington U.) Relation between EEG pattern 
and ease of eliciting electrodermal responses. /. 
speech Dis., 1957, 22, 651-661.—16 tones of 1000 cps 
were presented at 20 db. above threshold for 16 males 
and 12 females ranging from 17 to 41 yrs. The first 
6 tones were followed by electric shocks at the S’s 
tolerance level. The last 10 tones were not rein- 
forced. Simultaneous recordings were made of the 
S’s EEG and EDG. The Ss were then divided into 
2 groups on the basis of their EEG patterns. 10 
males and 7 females were in the high-alpha group. 
Among the males the low-alpha group gave signifi- 
cantly more responses on the average than the high- 
alpha group. There was an opposite but not sig- 
nificant trend for the females.—M. F. Palmer. 
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2888. Cherniak, R. I. Izmeneniia v adaptatsii 
slukha k tishine v zavisimosti ot dlitel’nosti pred- 
varitel’nogo deistviia sil’nogo shuma. ( Alteration 
in adaptation of hearing to quiet as a function of 
duration of preceding action of intense noise.) Bio 
fizika, 1958, 3, 75-86.—After interruption of the ac 
tion of noise, adaptation of hearing to quiet takes 
speed characteristic for the auditory 
analyze when duration of stimulation does not 
exceed several minutes. Increase in duration of ac 
tion of noise reduces speed of restitution of auditory 
ensitivity for the first moments after stimulation. 
With prolongation of duration of stimulatory action, 
peed of adaptation to quiet decreases exponentially 

lhe decrease in rate 

adaptation is essentially the basis of the process 

leading to enhancement of the shift of the auditory 
threshold, following the effect of increased duration 
of noise. ‘The same process is also at the basis of the 
retarded restitution of auditory sensitivity after pro 
stimulatory action. lhe difference between 
restitution of auditory sensitivity, following 
long stimulation, disappears 2-5 min. after 

interruption of the noise. The greatest alteration of 
magnitude of auditory threshold, following a noise of 
high-frequency 
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l only 
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2889. Clarke, Frank R., & Anderson, Clint D. 
(U. Indiana) Further test of the constant-ratio 
rule in speech communication. /. Acoust. So 
fmer., 1957, 29, 1318—-1320.—The constant-ratio rule 
states that the relative inter-confusability of items of 
i closed message-set is invariant within anv subset of 
the initial set The rule was tested with 2 
independent groups of naive listeners; the first group 
furnished scores for a master set of 10 words, and the 


message 


second scores for 2 subsets of 5 


group furnished 
words. ‘That the rule is extremely powerful is demon- 
strated by the fact that 90% of the differences ob 
tained are less than 0.05 from the predicted propor- 
tions /. Pollack. 

2890. Davis, Hallowell, & Usher, J. Richardson. 
(Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) 
What is zero hearing loss? J. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 
662-690.—Critical review of the literature of estab- 
lishing a zero reference level in audiometric work. 
Historical basis of the present American Standard, 
the new British Standard, the Wisconsin State Fair 
Survey, the Influence of Masking Noise, Age and 
Previous Noise Exposure, and a description of the 
physical steps toward establishing a zero reference 
level. Vv. / . Palmer. 

2891. Davis, J. F., Stennett, R. G., & Quilter, R. 
E. (Allan Memorial Institute of Psychiatry, Mont 
real) An auditory tracking device designed for 
use in conjunction with continuous EEG record- 
ing. Percept. mot. Skills, 1957, 7, 239-244.—“A 
description is presented of an auditory tracking device 
based on the restrictions that (a) for a study of alpha 
in the EEG the eyes must be closed and (b) for 
satisfactory measurement of EEG and other physio- 
logical variables, it is important to record from a 
reclining S."—C. H. Ammons. 

2892. Dawson, H. E., & Davis, R. C. (U. In- 
diana) The effects of an instructed motor re- 
sponse upon somatic responses to a brief tone. 
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J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 368-374.—The 
purpose of the study was to compare skeletal muscle 
and autonomic responses to a strong brief noise under 
two conditions: when S is required to do nothing, and 
when S is required to press a key when the noise 
stops. The experimental Ss, who pressed the key, 
“showed greater autonomic and skeletal response of 
the sort predominant in the experiment than did the 
control Ss, especially in the early part of the series.” 
Not all autonomic responses showed change in the 
same direction of magnitude.—L. /. O'Kelly. 

2893. Dreher, John J., & O’Neill, John J. (Ohio 
State U. Research Foundation) Effects of ambient 
noise on speaker intelligibility for words and 
phrases. /. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 1320-1323. 
—Naive speakers read words and sentences while 
noise was delivered to their headsets. The voice level 
was recorded, limited, and played back to panels of 
listeners at a constant S/N ratio. Relative to a con- 
trol condition with no noise delivered to the speaker, 
speech intelligibility was significantly greater when 
noise levels of 70-100 db. were delivered to the 
speaker.—/. Pollack. 

2894. Fairbanks, Grant, & Guttman, Newman. 
(U, Illinois) Effects of delayed auditory feedback 
upon articulation. J. speech Res., 1958, 1, 12-22.— 
16 young males read a prose passage 5 times each with 
time delay of amplified auditory feedback of 0, 0.1, 
0.2, 0.4, and 0.8 sec. Articulatory disturbances were 
analyzed and described. Disturbance maximum when 
delay was 0.2 sec. Severity varied substantially with 
delay interval and type of error. Delayed auditory 
feedback selectively varies number of disturbances. 
Substitutions produced are phonetically unlawful. 
Delay-induced omissions were high in frequency of 
occurrence, and fairly substantial numbers of them 
were polyphonemic. About 70°% of additions were 
repetitive and appeared unpurposeful responses to 
stimuli. Most insertions were monophonemic, un- 
stressed, and occurred between words. 2 other forms 
of errors, shifted juncture and slighting consider- 
ably less common.—M. F. Palmer. 


2895. Farrimond, T. Compensatory factors in 
hearing loss, with special reference to noise levels 
and ageing. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 36, 36- 
37.—Abstract. 


2896. Fortune, George. Essential elements of 
speech and hearing center operation. J. speech 
Dis., 1958, 23, 213-218.—Effective speech and hear- 
ing centers should follow the concepts of good com- 
munity organizations relating to clinical or therapy 
service, recreational and rehabilitation service, pro- 
fessional education in connection with a university or 
college program, health education, and public educa- 
tion programs and research.—M., F. Palmer. 


2897. Furness, Edna Lue. Listening: A case of 
terminological confusion. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 
48, 477-482.—The purpose of this report is to trace 
evolution of terminology and to differentiate proc- 
esses involved in hearing, listening, and “auding.” It 
is concluded that the term “listening,” as commonly 
used today, appears inadequate. Comprehending 
aurally or “auding” may be a more adequate term. 
It consists of at least 6 processes: hearing, listening, 
recognizing spoken language, interpreting oral sym- 
bols, supplementing meaning and knowledge of sym- 
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bols, and being aware of facts or assumptions not 
uttered —S. M. Schoonover. 


2898. Glorig, Aram. (Subcommittee on Noise in 
Industry, Los Angeles, Calif.) Problems in military 
audiometry: A CHABA symposium. 7. Practical 
limitations in military audiometry. J. speech Dis., 
1957, 22, 750-751.—Personnel, equipment, and test 
environment are the most important limitations in 
military audiometry. ‘These could best be offset by 
establishing military specialty numbers for audiolo- 
gists and audiometrists. Central maintenance labora- 
tories staffed by civil service personnel and monitored 
by consultants should be established. Standard plans 
should be devised to cover the construction of sound 
treated test rooms.—M. F’. Palmer. 


2899. Goldstein, Robert, & Derbyshire, A. J. 
(Washington U.) Suggestions for terms applied 
to electrophysiologic tests of hearing. J. speech 
Dis., 1957, 22, 696-697.—The authors suggest a 
systematics of terminology to clarify the various elec- 
trophysiologic tests which are now being given to 
hearing.—M. F. Palmer. 

2900. Hirsh, Ira J. (Washington U.) Problems 
in military audiometry: A CHABA symposium. 
4. A classification of hearing tests. /. speech Dis., 
1957, 22, 736-743.—Military audiometrics should 
probably serve 4 purposes: (a) to select or reject 
men on induction; (b) to provide otological informa- 
tion on the state, probable cause, and progress of a 
hearing loss; (c) to provide information that can be 
used in establishing the amount of hearing loss for 
compensation ; and (d) to enable personnel officers to 
determine whether or not individuals are qualified 


for military specialties that involve special kinds of 


hearing ability. Not all hearing tests will suit all the 
purposes equally well.—M. F. Palmer. 

2901. Hoople, Gordon. (Syracuse U.) Prob- 
lems in military audiometry: A CHABA sym- 
posium. 3. Diagnostic audiometry. J/. speech Dis., 
1957, 22, 734-735.—The author urges complete audio- 
logical evaluations of veterans when the military is 
assessing hearing loss.—M. F. Palmer. 

2902. Jerison, Harry J. (Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Ohio) Performance on a simple 
vigilance task in noise and quiet. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1957, 29, 1163-1165.—Observers monitored a 
simple vigilance task under conditions of noise and 
quiet. No significant differences were observed be- 
tween the 2 conditions, even over a 105-min. period. 
This finding is in conflict with previous research. 
On the basis of a task analysis, the author suggests 
“that flexibility of attention may be affected by noise, 
whereas vigilance without the requirement for flexi- 
bility may be unaffected.”—/. Pollack. 

2903. Johnson, Kenneth O. (American Speech 
and Hearing Association, Washington, D. C.) Prob- 
lems in military audiometry: A CHABA sym- 
posium. 2. Veteran’s compensations for hearing 
loss. J. speech Dis. 1957, 22, 731-733.—There are 
certain inequities that occur in any program which 
compensates a veteran for service-connected injuries 
when the examinations given at the time of induction 
and discharge are not of comparable accuracy and 
validity. This is especially true in the field of 
audiology. The Veterans Administration is presently 
paying large sums of money to veterans who have 
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hearing losses that could not be in any way service 
connected. The author urges the Armed Services to 
provide pure-tone audiometric examinations at time 
of induction and discharge.—M. F. Palmer. 

2904. Kahn, Harris. (Edward Johnstone Train- 
ing and Research Center, Bordentown, N. J.) Re- 
sponses of hard of hearing and normal hearing 
children to frustration. Except. Child., 1957, 24, 
155-159.—3 groups of 15 children each, varying in 
hearing acuity but matched for sex, CA, IQ, and 
school grade, were compared on their reactions to the 
Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Test and a special 
series of block design tasks contrived to frustrate the 
testee. Although the differences between the groups 
were slight, there was a consistent tendency for the 
hard of hearing children to meet frustration more 
constructively than the nonhandicapped children. This 
finding contradicts traditional statements relating 
hearing deficiency to emotional immaturity.—J. J. 
Gallagher. 

2905. Kopra, L. L. (U. Texas) Hearing loss 
among Air Force flight-line personnel. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 1277-1283.—This study reports 
the result of a hearing survey of 996 Air Force flight- 
line personnel. Worse-ear hearing losses at 3000 and 
4000 cps in nine Air Force specialty groups did not 
differ significantly among the groups. Hearing loss 
was positively correlated with age and with noise 
exposure. The correlation of hearing loss with noise 
exposure was insignificant after partialling the cor- 
relation between noise exposure and age.—/. Pollack. 

2906. Korine, Ezra. Miskana refuit mibdikot 
shemia sheneérkhu etsel 17,000 hanikhey batey 
basefer badrets. (Medical results of examining the 
hearing of 17,000 school children in Israel.) Hare- 
fuah, 1957, 52, 261-263.—17,000 pupils were ex- 
amined by a portable audiometer. 7° of them suffer 
from a certain degree of defective hearing, 5% need 
medical treatment, but only 1° need rehabilitation. 
These results are nearly the same in the United 
States and in the United Kingdom. Performance of 
this examination in all schools is suggested; their 
psychological, moral, and educational value is stressed 
as a sort of preventive school medicine. English and 
French summaries.—H. Ormian. 

2907. Leslie, R. T. (U. Melbourne) Channel 
capacity and repetition of signal. Qwart. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1957, 9, 222-223.—Repetition is considered 
an efficient method of noise reduction. The essential 
result is a reduction of the information per symbol 
(n) to the channel capacity (C). It is suggested that 
r, the number of repetitions and also the time taken 
to respond, is equal to 1/C loggn.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


2908. Liberman, Alvin M., Harris, Katherine 
Safford; Hoffman, Howard S., & Griffith, Belver 
C. (Haskins Lab., & U. Connecticut) The dis- 
crimination of speech sounds within and across 
phoneme boundaries. J/. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 
358-368.—Ss can discriminate phonemes presented 
singly and in random order. Ss discriminated better 
between speech sounds to which they have attached 
different phonemic labels than between sounds which 
they normally put in the same phoneme class.—J. 
Arbit. 

2909. Lisker, Leigh. (U. Pennsylvania) Closure 
duration and intervocalic voiced-voiceless distinc- 
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tion in English. Language, 1957, 33, 42-49.—An in- 
vestigation of what acoustic cues are influential in 
producing the perceived difference between inter 
vocalic stops p and b as in rubyrupee. Examination 
of sound with tape 
plicing demonstrated that closure duration is critical 
shorter than about 75 msec. are heard 
while durations longer than 130 
There are also sec 
signal before and after 


spectrograms and experiments 
durations 


] 


as voiced sto] s, 


heard ais voiceless. 
cues in the acoustic 


J.B. Carroll. 


2010. Matiushkin, D. P. Bezuslovnyi orienti- 
rovochnyi refleks na zvuk i ego ugasanie u kroli- 
kov. (Unconditioned orienting reflex to sound and 
ts extinction in rabbits.) /istol. Zh. SSSR, 1956, 
42, 639-047.--In the rabbit the unconditioned orient 
ing reflex to sound takes place against a background 
tonic excitation of the aural motor ap 
paratus, and in its typical form requires the integrity 
of the subcortical centers, though not necessarily of 
the cortex itself. Extinction of this reflex is asso 
ciated with the development of counteractivity or of 
the sleeping state and can take place in rabbits de 
prived of certain portions of the cortex, though more 
than in the intact animal and sometimes not 
it all in the decorticated animal.—/. 1). London, 


2011. Meyer, Max F. (Miami, Fla.) Subjective 
tones: Tartini and beat-tone pitches. dmer. J. 
l’sychol., 1957, 70, 646-650.—""We should . . . discard 
the statement that ‘combination tones divide into 
difference and summation tones’... [and] speak of 
“Tartini pitches’ and Thomas Young's slightly 
recent ‘beat-tone pitches.’” It is argued that 
the 2 have different physiological bases—R. H. 


Haters. 


2912. Moser, Henry M., Dreher, John J., Oyer, 
Herbert J., O'Neill, John J., & Schwartzkopf, 
Lewis J. (Ohio State U.) Expectation in message 
reception. Ohio State U. Res. Found. tech. Rep., 
1957, No. 44. iv, 22 p.—lIdentitications of mono 
syllables, polysyllables, and operational phrases that 
are presented aurally in a noise background were 
made with printed lists. It is reported that expecta 
tion of aural-printed agreement or disagreement in 
fluenced identification score on all test materials. 
Complete test materials are contained in the ap- 
pendix.—J. J. O'Hare. 


2913. Moser, Henry M., Dreher, John J., & 
Schwartzkopf, Lewis J. (Ohio State U.) An ear- 
mouth voice transducer. Ohio State U. Res Found. 
tech. Rep., 1957, No. 43. iv, 14 p.—Speech emitted 
from the ear and picked up by an earmold microphone 
(Dyna-Empire D-166) is augmented by mouth- 
emitted speech to that phone thru aluminum tubing. 
Speech intelligibility with this ear-mouth transducer 
closely approximates results with the microphone 
presently used by the Air Force (RCA M/33-AIC), 
and both systems are significantly better than the ear 
transducer alone. Transmission characteristics for 
noise and speech sounds, and _ intelligibility scores 
with Harvard PB word lists and operational sen- 
tences in noise on trained listeners, are reported.—J. 
!. O'Hare. 

2914. Myers, Cecil K. (U. S. Naval Medical 
Research Lab., New London, Conn.) Noise bands 
vs. pure tones as stimuli for audiometry. J. speech 
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Dis., 1957, 22, 757-760.—A group of 12 patients with 
partially defective hearing was examined with tones 
of 500, 1000, 2000, and 4000 cps and also with bands 
of noise centered at these frequencies. No important 
advantage in variability or test-retest reliability was 
observed for either type of stimulus. The correlation 
decreased slightly with higher frequencies. It was 
suggested that if a Bekesy audiometer is not avail- 
able to examine patients with high-tone losses, testing 
with a phonograph disc containing one or more nar 
row bands of noise might add information.—/. F. 
Palmer. 

2915. Neisser, Ulric. (Harvard U.) Response- 
sequences and the hypothesis of the neural quan- 
tum. -/mer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 512-527.—The 
quantal hypothesis “asserts that sensory magnitude 
along a given dimension, say, auditory loudness, is not 
infinitely divisible. Any increase in the loudness of 
a tone must be of at least a certain small amount, the 
so-called ‘neural quantum,’ and represents the activa 
tion of an additional neuron or group of neurons.” 
(see 15: 4580) 2 predictions, the rectilinearity and 
slope of the psychometric function, are tested in a 
series of experiments. ‘The data are interpreted as 
supporting the prediction of slope but not that of 
Reasons for the failure of the latter 
are presented.—R. H. Haters. 

2916. Pollack, Irwin. (OAL, Bolling AFB 25, 
Lb. ©.) Speech communications at high noise 
levels: The roles of a noise-operated automatic 
gain control system and hearing protection. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 1324-1327.—Two aids 
for hearing conservation, a noise-operated automatic 
gain control system and an insert ear protection, were 
evaluated in terms of their effect upon speech intel- 
ligibilitv. At high noise levels, these aids not only do 
not interfere with the speech intelligibility, they may 
substantially improve speech intelligibility while af- 
fording hearing protection.—/. Pollack. 

2917. Pollack, Irwin, & Pickett, J. M. (OAL, 
Bolling AFB 25, D. C.) Effect of noise and filter- 
ing on speech intelligibility. at high levels. /. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 1328-1329.—The effect 
of high sound levels upon the intelligibility of filtered 
speech and of wide-band speech in noise was found 
to be roughly parallel. If it is assumed that the ef- 
fect of high sound levels is to produce an effective 
change in articulation index, both findings may be en- 
compassed.—/. Pollack. 


2918. Robinson, D. W., & Dadson, R. S. 
(National Physical Laboratory, Middlesex, Eng.) 
Threshold of hearing and equal-loudness relations 
for pure tones, and the loudness function. /. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 1284-1288.—The re 
cent research of the National Physical Laboratory in 
the field of psychoacoustics is described. In _par- 
ticular, the following empirical functions are ex- 
amined in detail: the minimum audible field and the 
minimum audible pressure, equal-loudness contours 
for pure tones in free field environments, and the 
subjective loudness function foi pure tones.—/, Pol 
lack. 

2919. Roeder, K. D., & Treat, A. E. (Tufts U.) 
Ultrasonic reception by the tympanic organ of the 
noctuid moth. J. erp. Zool., 1957, 134, 127-157.— 
The electrical activity in the tympanic nerve of vari- 


rectilinearity. 
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ous noctuid moths was studied oscillographically. 
Ss were prepared by immobilization with carbon 
dioxide, decapitation and dealation, and removal of 
the thoracic ganglia. Spikes occurred from 3 to 240 
ke/sec with maximum sensitivity between 15 and 60 
ke/sec. Cries of bats caused short bursts of spikes 
in the acoustic fibers. ‘The properties of the tympanic 
organ are discussed in light of its possible role as a 
detector of the cries of predators.—X. 7. Davis. 
2920. Rosler, Giinter. (Inst. Telegrafi-Telefoni, 
Kungl. Tekn. Hogskolan, Stockholm 70) Uber die 
Vibrationsempfindung. (Vibratory sensation.) Z. 
exp. angewand. Psychol., 1957, 4, 549-602.—A review 
of the literature on vibratory sensation reveals the 
anatomical and physiological basis of the sense of 
vibration. Differences in thresholds between deaf 
and normal hearing Ss are discussed. A 10 finger 
vibrator apparatus for transformation of speech into 
tactile vibratory stimuli is described and the results 
of experiments with this apparatus on deaf children 
are reported. 54-item bibliography.—lWV. J. Koppits. 
2921. Rudert, Johannes. “Toénend” oder “ge- 
rauschhaft” ein Merkmalspaar der Sprechanalyse. 
(‘““Tone” or “noise” as dichotomous characteristics in 
speech analysis.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1958, 5, 
15-23.—A phenomenological analysis of speech sounds 
as expressions of feeling based on sound recordings of 
classical plays recited by professional actors. ‘“Tone- 
like” speech sounds are contrasted with “noise-like” 
breathed sounds. ‘The former sounds are usually ex- 
pressive of fully experienced feelings and a sense of 
contidence, desire for closeness to others, and/or a 
sense of personal charm, self esteem, and acceptance 
by others. The latter sounds are more expressive of 


disequilibrated states.—F:. W. Eng. 


2922. Schiefelbusch, R. L., & Lindsey, Mary 


Leanne. (U. Kansas) A new test of sound dis- 
crimination. J. speech Dis., 1958, 23, 153-159.—90 
pictures were arranged in 3 groups in order to sample 
children’s responses and in relationship to discrimina- 
tion, rhyming, initial, and final sounds. 24 first- and 
second-grade children with defective articulation were 
matched against 24 children with normal speech. 
Significant differences were found between the speech 
detective and the normal speaking groups in relation 
to sound discrimination abilities, rhyming, initial, and 
final sounds. Method of presentation did not show 
significant results. Speech defective children have 
greater difficulty in discerning self-monitored sound 
patterns. Second-grade normal speaking group found 
to have better sound discrimination than first grade.- 


WV. F. Palmer. 


2923. Stevens, Joseph C., & Tulving, Endel. 
(Harvard U.) Estimations of loudness by a group 
of untrained observers. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 
600-605.—"Seventy inexperienced Os estimated the 
loudness of white noises . .. [when] no standard was 
designated . . . [and when] a numerical value was 
assigned by E to a standard noise which preceded the 
presentation of each variable. The results of the two 
experiments verify in several respects the loudness- 
functions previously reported by S. S. Stevens.”— 


R. H. Waters. 


2924. Thurlow, Willard. (U. Wisconsin) An 
auditory figure-ground effect. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1957, 70, 653-654.—When 2 alternately sounding tones 
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are employed, “Under certain conditions, the more 
intense of the 2 tones is heard as clearly intermittent 
(somewhat as ‘figure’), and the less intense appears 
to sound continuously (somewhat as ‘ground’ ).”— 
R. H. Waters. 

2925. Tolhurst, Gilbert G. (Acoustic Lab., U. S. 
Naval School of Aviation Medicine) Effects of 
duration and articulation changes on intelligibility, 
word reception and listener preference. J. speech 
Dis., 1957, 22, 328.—One male speaker recorded the 
24 speaker lists that formerly reported multiple- 
choice intelligibility test Forms A-1 and B-1. 8 lists 
were read under each of the following conditions: 
normal delivery, prolonged delivery, and staccato de- 
livery. 12 panels of listeners were utilized and a 
numerical advantage in intelligibility was obtained 
for prolonged speech over the normal condition, and 
the normal condition was higher than for the staccato 
condition. In a second experiment, 16 lists were read 
with normal articulation, 4 with precise articulation, 
and 4 with slovenly articulation, and the listeners 
were instructed to repeat these words after they were 
said to them, with care being taken not to suggest 
that the speaker imitate the manner of delivery. 
Listeners tend to modify their resultant speech toward 
the precision of articulation they hear.—M. F. Palmer. 

2926. Usher, J. Richardson. (Central Institute 
for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Problems in military 
audiometry: A CHABA symposium. 1. Introduc- 
tion to the presentations. /. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 
729-730.—Presentation of a symposium on Military 
Hearing Problems by the Armed Forces-National Re- 
search Council Committee on Hearing and_ Bio- 
Acoustics. —M. F. Palmer. 

2927. van Bergeijk, Willem A. (State U. Iowa) 
Observations on models of the basilar papilla of 
the frog’s ear. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 1159- 
1162.—Experiments on models of the tectorial mem- 
brane of the basilar papilla of the frog are described. 
Traveling waves occur in the model, and frequency 
dependent maxima are formed. “It is concluded that 
the frog’s basilar papilla is capable of performing 
frequency analysis according to the place principle.”— 
!. Pollack. 

2928. Waugh, F. V., & Fox, K. A. (Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service) Graphic computation of 
R, 93. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1957, 52, 479-481.—Lord 
(see 30: 6551) recently published a nomograph “for 
calculating a multiple correlation coefficient (Ry 93) 
from the zero-order correlations (r,,, Tg, and fgg ).” 
“His paper reminded us that in 1947 we developed a 
graphic method of computing R, 93. If the sole object 
is speed of computation, the advantage would doubt- 
less lie with Lord’s nomograph rather than with our 
graphic method. But we might claim two possible 
advantages to the method outlined in this paper. First, 
the computation can be carried on ordinary graph 
paper. Second, we believe that our graphic method 
can help many students to understand the basic rela- 
tionships between the zero-order correlations and the 
multiple-correlation coefficient.”—C. V. Riche. 

2929. Webster, John C. (Navy Electronics Lab., 
San Diego, Calif.) Problems in military audiom- 
etry: A CHABA symposium. 6. Automatic audi- 
ometry. J. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 748-749.—Discus- 
sion of several types of patient controlled automatic 
audiometers. The object for which this type of 
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audiometric examination 1s given must be first care 
fully determined and specitied. Then a choice can be 
made between individual and group audiometry. 
Where large groups of men must be tested quickly, 
some torm ot group test will have to be selected. 
Where less than 10 must be tested at a time, one of 
the individual types will be the best choice. —M. F. 
Palmer. 


2930. Wever, Ernest Glen, & Vernon, Jack A. 
(Princeton U.) The auditory sensitivity of the 
Atlantic grasshopper. /’roc. Nat. Acad. Sct., Wash., 
1957, 43, 346-348.—Threshold of sound intensity at 
which discharges were detected in the tympanal nerve 
of 6 insects was plotted as a function of frequency. 
Up to 200 cycles there “a fair degree of syn- 
between the impulses and the stimulus 
lhreshold diminished almost linearly 6-7 
10 db. at 15,000 cycles. 
found in other 
absolute levels 


Was 
chronism 
Waves - 
db. at 100 cycles to about 
The curve is similar in form to that 
species of grasshopper though the 


vary WV. M. Berkun 


2931. Wise, C. M., & Chong, Lily Pao-Hu. 
(Louisiana State U.) Intelligibility of whispering 
in a tone language. J. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 335.— 
30 pairs of sentences from a tone language, Mandarin 
Chinese, were whispered to 6 competent speakers of 
Each pair of sentences was identical 


the language. 
except for-2 words which were phonemically dis 
tinguished on the basis of tone difference. 
required to repeat aloud the sentences which they 


Ss were 


It was found that the listeners were able to 
62% of the critical words with the correct 
When the pitch phonemes are withdrawn in 
words which are distinguished in 
changes homonyms.— 


heard, 
repeat 
tone. 

whispering, the 
Mandarin by pitch 
Vv. F. Palmer. 

2932. Wright, Herbert N. (Northwestern Medi 
cal School, Chicago, Ill.) Switching transients and 
threshold determination. J. speech Res., 1958, 1(1), 
52-00.—Thresholds for 500-millisecond tones begin- 
ning at the time axis and arising to maximum ampli 
tude in 4 cycle, 144 cycles, 24%, cycles, 544 cycles, and 
100 milliseconds were determined at 125, 250, 500, 
1000, 2000, 3000, 4000, 6000, and 8000 cps by the 
method of adjustment in both normal and impaired 
ears. Switching transients have no significant in- 
fluence upon threshold determination. In impaired 
ears influence of switching transients on threshold 
determination was found to be related to contour of 
hearing loss, degree of hearing loss, and relative 
amount of transient energy present. These transients 
have a decreasing influence as rise-decay time was 
made longer and no significant influence on threshold 
for impaired ears when pure tone stimulus had a rise- 
decay of at least 514 cycles.—M. F. Palmer. 

2933. Zwislocki, J. (Harvard U.) Some im- 
pedance measurements on normal and pathological 
ears. /. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 1312-1317.— 
Measurements were made of acoustic resistance and 
reactance of normal and otolosclerotic ears and ears 
with interruption in the ossicular chain. It is sug 
gested that impedance measurement may be a useful 
diagnostic tool. The equivalent electrical analogue is 


developed.—/. Pollack. 
(See also Abstract 2691) 
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2934. Alluisi, Earl A., & Martin, Hugh B. Com- 
parative information-handling performance with 
symbolic and conventional arabic numerals: Ver- 
bal and motor responses. USAF WADC tech. 
Rep., 1957, No. 57-196. v, 12 p.—48 student volun- 
teers were asked to respond to visual stimuli of con- 
ventional arabic numerals and symbolic numerals 
made from an 8-element straight-line matrix. Half of 
the students responded verbally and half responded 
by pushing a finger key numbered the same as the 
visual stimulus. Verformance was consistently supe- 
rior for conventional numbers when verbal responses 
were made whether measured in terms of amount of 
information transmitted per unit time, time required 
for 100 responses, or errors. Performance was not so 
consistent for motor For instance, with 
increased practice, the speed continued greater for 
the responses to conventional numbers, but the ac 
curacy did not continue to be superior. 15 references. 
—M. B. Mitchell. 

2935. Bahrick, Harry P. An analysis of stimu- 
lus variables influencing the proprioceptive con- 
trol of movements. /sychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 324- 
328.—Proprioceptive information in the control of 
movements depends, to a large degree, on 4 physical 
properties: mass, viscosity, elasticity, and the amount 
of coulomb friction. Some general hypotheses are 
discussed relative to the physical properties and data 
is reported which test the hypotheses.—C. K. Bishop. 

2936. Bard, Morton; Merker, Philip C., & Wax- 
enberg, Sheldon E. (Sloan-Kettering Inst., Me- 
morial Center) Effect of auditory stress on rats 
implanted with human tumors. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1957, 125, 513-517.—"Sixty weanling female rats 
were given whole body x-irradiation and implanted 
with human tumor tissue, H.S. #1. Twenty of these 
animals were given injections of cortisone which is 
known to promote growth of the implants. Twenty 
were subjected to 2 minutes of auditory stimulation, 
bell ringing in a metal tub, daily for 2 weeks to pro- 
mote secretion of endogenous corticoids. Twenty 
were maintained as controls. At autopsy, all 18 of 
the cortisonized animals which survived the experi- 
mental procedure gave evidence of active growth of 
the tumor implant, but none of the stressed or control 
animals did so. Differences found in general health, 
total body weight, and in condition of thymus glands, 
spleens, adrenals, and uteri of the animals of the 3 
groups are discussed.”—\. H. Pronko. 

2937. Bell, F. R., & Lawn, A. M. (Royal Vet. 
Coll., London) Disturbance of rumination in the 
goat after ablation of the orbito-frontal lobes of 
the cerebral cortex. Anim. Behav., 1957, 5, 125-130. 

-Time spent ruminating by 3 goats before and after 
the bilateral ablation remained constant. Rumina- 
tion cycle length and reticulo-ruminal contractions 
showed marked irregularity after ablation. There 
was a decrease of the amplitude of jaw movements 
during rumination after the ablation. Possibility 
exists that the decrease was due to the restricted diet. 
—L. I. O'Kelly. 

2938. Bergeron, M. Le mouvement, son étude, 
son importance en psychologie de l'enfant. ( Move- 
ment: Its study and importance in child psychology. ) 
Enfance, 1956, 9(2), 23-28. 
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2939. Birukow, George, & Busch, Elisabet H. 
( Albert-Ludwigs-Universitat, Freiburg i. Br., Ger- 
many) Lichtkompassorientierung beim Wasser- 
laufer Velia currens F. (Heteroptera) am Tage 
und zur Nachtzeit: II. Orientierungsrhythmik in 
verschiedenen Lichtbedingungen. (Light-compass 
orientation in the water bug Velia currens ( Heterop- 
tera) by day and at night: I]. Orientation rhythm in 
different conditions of illumination.) 2. Tierpsychol., 
1957, 14, 184-203.—Orientation in the water bug is 
based upon position of the sun or the plane of polar- 
ized light from the sky. The angle maintained by the 
animal during the day oscillates in a_ sinusoidal 
fashion. Factors influencing the amplitude of these 
oscillations are investigated experimentally. The 
periodicity of angle of orientation is induced by day- 
night rhythms. Physiological mechanisms are dis- 
cussed. English summary.—C. J. Smith. 

2940. Brenner, May Woolf. (National Institute 
for Personnel Research, Johannesburg, South Africa) 
The developmental study of apparent movement. 
Ouart. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 9, 169-174.—*Differ- 
ences in thresholds of apparent simultaneity and ap- 
parent movement were observed with normal and 
brain-damaged children of different ages. In an at- 
tempt to explore this relationship more fully, 111 
subjects between 21% years and 19 years were tested 
on a modified Withers tachistoscope .. . changes in 
thresholds of apparent simultaneity and apparent 
movement were clearly a function of age. No sex 
differences were observed.”—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2941. Buss, Arnold H., & Durkee, Ann. (U. 
Pittsburgh) The association of animals with 


familial figures. J. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 366-371.— 


“Two experiments were performed to determine ani- 
mal associations to familial figures. In the first ex- 
periment psychiatric inpatients gave their first animal 
association to each of 18 figures (maternal, paternal, 
and child). In the second experiment psychiatric in- 
patients and normals gave their parental associations 
(via a forced choice technique) to 24 animals. Both 
experiments revealed that there were few familial 
figures associated with specific animals. Rather, it 
was found that animals grouped by size and aggres- 
siveness were related to familial figures. These re- 
sults suggest caution in interpreting animal contents 
in clinical situations.” —A. R. Jensen. 

2942. Butz, Eva, & Kuenzer, Peter. (U. Frei- 
burg i. Br., Germany) Zur Brutpflege einiger 
Zwergcichliden. (The brood care of some dwarf 
cichlids.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1957, 14, 204-209.—The 
males of the cichlid fishes Apistogramma and Nanna- 
cara were observed to exhibit all the responses of 
parental care which occur in the female, as well as the 
color markings of the female during the brooding 
period. English summary.—C. J. Smith. 

2943. Carithers, Hugh A. Pets in the home: 
Incidence and significance. /ediatrics, 1958, 21, 
840-848.—The author reports a series of analyses of 
responses of 300 parents of 617 children receiving 
routine office pediatric care to questions regarding 
pets in the home. “The results of this survey em- 
phasize the importance of more research to clarify 
the relation between animal and human disease.”— 
M. C. Templin. 

2944. Cohen, Haskel. (Childrens Medical Center, 
Boston) The effect of oral need on cognitive re- 
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sponses of children. Boston U. Grad. J., 1957, 6, 
47-49.—The hypothesis tested was “that need affects 
the perception and cognition of an individual in rela- 
tion to stimuli with which he is confronted in such a 
way as to accentuate any oral-related aspects of the 
stimulus situation.” Ss consisted of 30 obese children 
and 30 normal-weighted children, matched for age, 
classroom experience, grade progress, intelligence, 
and sex. The dependent variables were kind of 
errors, oral or neutral, made in learning, the compara- 
tive speed of learning of oral and neutral words, the 
choice between 2 percepts, one oral and one nonoral, 
on a modified and objective form of the Rorschach, 
and kind of verbal associations given in 3 associations 
to stimulus words. Experimental findings “lend sup- 
port to the general hypothesis that oral need affects 
perception and cognition in such a way as to facilitate 
the oral-related aspects of the stimulus situation.”— 
O. Strunk, Jr. 


2945. Cohen, W. (U. Buffalo) Apparent move- 
ment of simple figures in the Ganzfeld. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 32.—15 Os observed a series of 
situations in which differences between figure and 
field were systematically varied. O described each 
situation during 3-min. periods of stimulation, fol- 
lowed by 2-min. rest periods, for 90 min. Spontane- 
ous autokinetic movement of the figure was reported 
by 11 Os about 40% of the time. Movement to the 
right was predominant. (Os used the right eye 
alone.) Frequency of reports of movement was not 
dependent on chromatic or intensity differences be- 
tween figure and field. Various visual experiences 
are reported.—C. H. Ammons. 

2946. Davis, Roger T., McDowell, Arnold A., 
& Nissen, Henry W. (U. South Dakota) Solu- 
tion of bent-wire problems by monkeys and chim- 
panzees. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 441- 
444.—Chimpanzees master bent-wire detour problems 
more rapidly than do rhesus monkeys. Adult chim- 
panzees were superior to juveniles.—L. /. O'Kelly. 

2947. de Ajurianguerra, J. Intégration de la 
motilité. (Coordination of motility.) Enfance, 1956, 
9(2), 15-18. 


2948. Dews, Peter B. (Harvard Med. Sch.) 
Studies on behavior: IV. Stimulant actions of 
methamphetamine. J. Pharmacol. exp. Ther., 1958, 
122, 137-147.—The effect of methamphetamine and 
other drugs on the number of responses made by 
pigeons during 15-min. test periods was determined 
for 4 different schedules of reinforcement. Ap- 
propriate doses of methamphetamine substantially in- 
creased the number of responses made on a 15-min. 
fixed interval schedule and on a fixed ratio schedule 
where every 900th response was reinforced (FR 900). 
However methamphetamine increased responding only 
slightly when the pigeons were working on a 1-min. 
variable interval schedule, or on FR 50 (where every 
50th response was reinforced). These differential 
effects of methamphetamine on responding under vari- 
ous schedules were attributed to the fact that at ap- 
propriate doses it “tends to reduce the number and 
length of inter-response times in excess of 5 seconds,” 
—G. A. Heise. 

2949. Domanov, I. I. Zhevatel’nye uslovnye 
refleksy u ovets. (Masticatory conditioned reflexes 
in sheep.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1956, 42, 811-816.— 
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Conditioned masticatory reflexes in sheep provide a 
good index of higher nervous activity. Magnitude of 
the quality of alimentary 
masticatory re- 


reflexes depends on 
ement Using conditioned 


ese 


reintore 


flexes, the Pavlovian types of nervous systems in 


contirmed. London 


neep are ,. a 
2050. du Mas, F. M. ( Montana State LU.) Com- 
ments on Burgess’ “On the Single Case in 
Science.” /’sychol. Rep. 1958, 4, 18.3 criticisms of 
lr. ©, Burgess’ article are noted: “1. His interpreta- 
tion of the S—R relation is inconsistent with the 
interpretation of the S—> R relation held by the great 
2. His definitions of 
ulus’ and His 
irgument leads us into an infinite regress of varia- 
bility and change whose limit is the ultimate unique- 
C. H. Ammons. 


Form 


wority of psyve hologists. 


stir response’ are ambiguous. . . . 3. 


ness of each and every observation.” 


2951. Fantz, Robert L. (U. 
preferences in newly hatched chicks. /. comp. 
!. Psychol., 1957, 50, 422-430.—Newly hatched 
chicks consistently pecked more at round 
at angular objects among 40 varied stimulus ob- 
both 2- and 3-dimensional attributes 
variables. The from dark- 
innate determination of the 
function. Repeated testing 
1 in the face 


Chicago ) 


physio 
domesti 
tl in 
jects presented, 
hein: crus ial 
hatched chicks 
visual form preterence 
showed the preferences to be maintained 
of unreinforced response. Differences between these 
results and those of studies on visually deprived ani- 
mals are discussed mS O'Kelly. 


2952. Fox, Margaret G. (State UL. of lowa) 
Lateral dominance in the teaching of bowling. 
Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, Phys. I:duc., 1957, 28, 
327-331.—In an effort “to discover whether an in- 
dividual should be encouraged to learn a motor skill 
with what appears to be the dominant hand or to use 
the preferred hand” Fox administered a screening 
test for lateral dominance to 167 college women. 
From these a group of 20 Ss were selected, all of 
whom preferred their right hand. 16 were taught to 
use their preferred right hand and 4 were taught to 
left-handed. Both groups were equaled as to 
practice and motor ability. The findings indicated 
that the groups “using the presumably dominant left 
hand were significantly poorer in their bowling aver- 
age than the group which, though demonstrating left 
dominance, were permitted to bowl with their pre 


ferred hand.”—-M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2953. Fraisse, Paul. La période réfractaire psy- 
chologique. (The psychological refractory period. ) 
Ann. psychol., 1957, 57, 315-328.—The relative pro- 
longation of reaction to a second stimulation follow- 
ing close on a first one depends on perceptive and 
motor phenomena of peripheral origin. It occurs as 
well without response to a first stimulation. If the 
interval between first and second stimulation is 
known to the S, the reaction time is shortened.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson, 


2954. Frisch, Otto v. Beobachtungen zur Re- 
vier-und Gattentreue des Brachvogels (Numenius 
arquata L). (Observations on fidelity to territory 
and to mate in the curlew, Numenius arquata L.) Z. 
lierpsychol., 1957, 14, 231-232.—Observations made 
in 2 successive years on 5 marked birds indicated 
that territories were retained, and that 1 pair mated 
in both years. English summary.—C. J. Smith. 


evidence 


suggests 


bowl 
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2955. Frisch, Otto v. Mit einem Purpurreiher 
verheiratet. (Married to a purple heron.) 2. Jier- 
psychol., 1957, 14, 233-237.—After rearing in cap- 
tivity, a purple heron (Ardea purpurea) directed 
courting, mating, and nesting behavior towards the 
person who raised it. Strangers were not tolerated 
and were attacked. English summary.—C. J. Smith. 

2956. Garber, E. I. Metodika kolichestvennogo 
registratsii uslovnykh i bezuslovnykh dvigatel’nykh 
refleksov. (Method for quantitative registration of 
conditioned and unconditioned motor reflexes.) 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 383-384.—An oscillo- 
graphic technique for the quantitative registration of 
conditioned and unconditioned motor reflexes is de- 
scribed along with details of the apparatus employed. 

-I. D. London. 

2957. Gelber, Beatrice. (U. Chicago) Food or 
training in paramecium? Science, 1957, 126, 1340- 
1341.—In response to Gelber’s earlier research in 
which she interpreted certain behavior of Paramecium 
aurelia as a function of training to a wire coated with 
food, Jensen suggested that “the organism’s approach 
to the clean wire after training is a response to 
bacterial material that was previously left in the 
culture and nothing more.” To test this notion, 
Gelber conducted a series of experiments reported in 
this article. On the basis of these researches she 
concludes “that Jensen, by briefly investigating 
the dispersion in distilled water of a single strain of 
the bacterium Aerobacter aerogenes, cannot account 
for the results I have been able to achieve with the 
protozoan Paramecium aurelia by use of techniques 
and controls developed during a number of years of 
careful study.”—S. J. Lachman. 

2958. Godin, V. P., & Gorshkov, S. I. Meto- 
dika opredeleniia vremeni reflektornykh reaktsii. 
(Method for determining time of reflex reaction. ) 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 496-497.—A technique is 
described for sensitive determination of reflex reac- 
tion time.—/. D. London. 

2959. Gray, P. H., & Howard, K. I. (Bar Har- 
bor, Maine) Specific recognition of humans in 
imprinted chicks. Percept. mot. Skills, 1957, 7, 301- 
304.—"To test whether imprinting involves a gen- 
eralized species-learning or a specific learning of the 
parent-object, especially in the case of humans as 
parent-objects, 2 groups of 6 chicks each were im- 
printed on the 2 writers. In a preference test which 
did not use sound, 10 of the 12 Ss correctly chose 
their parent-object. Subsequent observatiens indi- 
cated that the period of fearfulness succeeding the 
imprinting period declines in severity from the fourth 
day of life. It was suggested that the fear response 
has implications for recent studies of early experi- 
ence.”—C. H. Ammons. 

2960. Gross, Elmer A., & Thompson, Hugh L. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Relationship of dynamic 
balance to speed and to ability in swimming. Kes. 
Ouart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ., 1957, 28, 342- 
346.—A group of 78 male students in the advanced 
swimming program at Pennsylvania State University 
were taught 9 swimming strokes and put through a 
6-week conditioning program. Following this they 
were rated on their ability to swim the 9 strokes 3 
separate times for the 30-yd. sprint, and given the 
Bass Test of Dynamic Balance. It was found that 
individuals who have better dynamic balance swim 
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faster than those with poorer balance and those with 
better swimming ability have better dynamic balance. 
Cause and effect relationship are not yet established.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2961. Haskell, P. T. (imp. Coll. of Sci. and 
lech., London) Stridulation and associated be- 
haviour in certain orthoptera: I. Analysis of the 
stridulation of, and behaviour between males. 
Anim. Behav, 1957, 5, 139-148.—4 related species of 
grasshoppers were studied. Principal difference be- 
tween songs of different species lies in the frequency 
of repetition of characteristic pulses of sound waves. 
Except for O. viridulus, male individuals of the 
species studied showed an increase in locomotor move- 
ments as their distance from a stridulating group in 
creased. Isolated males oriented their movements 
toward a stridulating group, and locomotion was in 
hibited when the group was reached. Males of the 
species under consideration will orient toward a loud 
speaker which is playing recorded stridulation and 
will respond with stridulation.—L. ]. O'Kelly. 


2962. Hollifield, G.. & Parson, W. (U. Virginia 
School of Medicine) Food drive and satiety in yel- 
low mice. Amer. J. Physiol., 1957, 189, 36-38.— 
Spontaneous running activity during ad libitum feed- 
ing, fasting, and refeeding was studied in a strain of 
inbred yellow mice. The results “suggest that the 
vellow gene per se is not associated with reduced ac- 
tivity and that inbred yellow mice have intact hy- 
pothalamic feeding centers.” The relationship of the 
results to obesity in yellow mice is discussed.—J. P. 
Zubek. 

2963. Hérmann-Heck, Sibylle von. (U. Munich) 


Untersuchungen iiber den Erbgang einiger Ver- 
haltensweisen bei Grillenbastarden (Gryllus cam- 


pestris L. and Gryllus bimaculatus De Geer.) (In- 
vestigations on the mode of inheritance of some be- 
havior patterns of hybrid crickets.) 7. Tierpsychol., 
1957, 14, 137-183.—Releasers for courtship and copu- 
lation in campestris and bimaculatus differ considera- 
bly. 2 generations of hybrids and backcrossing were 
used to investigate the inheritance of the different be- 
havior patterns. Both complete and incomplete domi 
nance were found; and in all but one case, which was 
equivocal, monofactorial transmission was indicated. 
56-item bibliography. English summary.—C. J. 
Smith, 


2964. Jacobsen, Erik. The effect of psycho- 
tropic drugs upon psychic stress. In S. Garattini 
& V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs (see 33: 
3944), 119-124.—Only drugs with a depressive effect 
on the central nervous system were given at appro- 
priate times to experimental animals (cats, rats) 
placed in “conflict inducing” situations ( Masserman’s 
approach), in a cage where the S could avoid the 
noxious stimulus (electric shock), or in the Gellhorn 
cage where escape was impossible. Meprobamate, 
reserpine, chlorpromazine, and benactyzine were given 
in the effort to study the effects upon the experimental 
Ss’ behavior patterns. Reserpine and chlorpromazine 
were found to have the most profound and least spe- 
cific effect. Benactyzine appeared the most specific 
in effect, but without the side effects accompanying 
meprobamate. These and other results are discussed 
in relation to comparative physiology and psychology. 
The conclusion is reached that the results are too few 
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to permit application to the problems of human 
neurosis.—L. A. Pennington. 


2965. James, W. T. The geotropic reaction of 
newborn puppies. /. genet. Psychol., 1956, 89, 127- 
130.—-Observations on 21 puppies indicated that they 
have a strong tendency to orient upward on an incline 
of at least 25°, and as soon as they are strong enough, 
to pull upward. They are greatly disturbed by having 
their heads in a downward position, which elicits 
restlessness and whining until they become oriented 
upward. Present observations suggest that vestibular 
and kinaesthetic systems of proprioceptive-cerebellar 
mechanisms function at an early age in puppies.—\S. 
M. Schoonover. 

2966. James, W. T. (U. Georgia) The effect 
of satiation on the sucking response in puppies. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 375-378.—New- 
born pups were separated from their mother for vary- 
ing lengths of time and given stomach injections of 
milk. ‘These were compared with conditions of bottle 
feeding, dropper feeding, and a no feeding control. 
“In 67 of 70 post-injection tests the Ss sucked, and 
on all control tests and tests following bottle or 
dropper feeding, the Ss sucked.” It is concluded that 
sucking is a reflex response independent of hunger 
or food intake—-L. /. O'Kelly. 

2967. Kimbrough, W. W., & Cofer, C. N. (U. 
Arkansas) Attitudes and stimuli as determiners 
of response. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 61.—‘That dis- 
positional factors, like attitudes [may] influence per- 
ception and reaction to stimuli almost indiscriminately 

. Was investigated in the present study .. . 3 groups 
of 39 Ss each . . . comparable in their scores on a 
Guttman-method modification of Thurstone’s scale for 
attitudes toward the law . . . free associated for 5 min. 
to verbal stimuli” of varying relevance to law. 
Partial correlations for the stimuli with highest and 
lowest relevance were low and insignificant; for the 
group with mediumly relevant stimuli, the correla- 
tion was — .35 (p=.05). It was concluded that the 
“relevance of the stimuli, as well as the strength of 
the attitude, should thus be considered in evaluating 
the role of attitude in determining perception and re- 
action.”—C. H. Ammons. 

2968. King, John A. Sexual behavior of C57BL 
10 mice and its relation to early social experience. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 88, 223-229.—Male mice 
raised in isolation from weaning did not differ in 
sexual behavior from male mice raised with other 
males from weaning to age 45 days then isolated. No 
correlation was found between sexual and aggressive 
behavior.—S. M. Schoonover. 

2969. Kleitman, Nathaniel. (U. Chicago) Sleep, 
wakefulness, and consciousness. /’sychol. Buill., 
1957, 54, 354-359.—This paper presents an analysis 
of some of the major issues concerning the evolu- 
tionary theory of sleep and wakefulness proposed by 
the writer some 2 decades ago. A discussion of the 
current controversy over the research literature in 
this area is included. 16 references.—W. J. Meyer. 

2970. Kochigina, A. M.  Dvigatel’no-oboro- 
nitel’nye uslovnye refleksy na vremia u_ sobak. 
(Motor defensive conditioned reflexes to time in 
dogs.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8, 208-214. 
—Motor defensive conditioned reflexes to time in 
dogs are formed with greater difficulty than reflexes 
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to other stimuli. 3 stages are noted in the forma 
tion of the conditioned reflex to time; the third of 
which is characterized by a “complete absence of in- 
tersignal responses and by a manifestation of the 
reaction 15 to 40 sec. prior to stimulation.” These 
seem to be related to the alternation of the 
and inhibitory processes in the cerebral 
hemispheres of the animal.”—/. 1). London, 


2971. Kostiuk, P. G. Vnutrikletochnoe otve- 
denie potentsialov myshechnykh volokon. Pov- 
tornye razdrazheniia. (Intracellular recording of 
muscle fiber potentials. Repeated stimulation.) . Bio- 
fizika, 1958, 3, 274-285.—The results of a study on 
potentials of various parts of frog sartorius muscle 
Intracellular recording was uti- 
application of “double or rhythmic, direct 
or indirect stimulation.” The conclusion is drawn 
that the “Vvedenskii inhibition is not directly related 
to prolonged depolarization of the end-plate.”"—/. D. 
London 

2972. Koupernik, C. Mbotricité et développe- 
ment psychologique. (Motivity and psychological 
development.) Enfance, 1956, 9( 2), 19-22. 


Larsson, K. (U. Géteborg) Sexual ac- 
tivity in senile male rats. /. Geront., 1958, 13, 136- 
139.—Sexual activity of 16 male rats was studied at 
age 10 months and again at age 22 months. With 
we a decrease was found in number of ejaculations 
ind copulations per hour, and number of intromissions 
preceding ejaculation. Duration of refractory period 
with age. No significant relation with 
respiratory disease was found.—J. Botzwinick. 


2974, Levine, S., Staats, S. R., & Frommer, G. 
(Columbus Psychiat. Inst. and Hosp., Ohio) Stud- 
ies on Response by the Rat to Environmental 
Change. /’sychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 139-144.—"The first 
of the 4 experiments was designed to test the hy- 
pothesis that rats non-manipulated in infancy would 
avoid novel stimuli when given a choice between 
novel and familiar stimulus conditions. 16 rats 
manipulated in infancy and 16 non-manipulated Ss 
were run according to the procedure described by 
Dember and Millbrook (see 31: 4168). Significant 
differences were found between the manipulated and 
non-manipulated Ss on time in choice point and run- 

However, both groups showed chance 
concerning their choice on the novel or 
familiar maze arm. 3 additional studies failed to 
show the stimulus satiation effect .. . but 2 did show 
a significant preference for the black arm. . . . Re- 
sults are difficult to reconcile with those of the previ- 
C. H,. Ammons. 


tibers are reported. 


lized with 


2973 


inn reased 


ning time 


behavior 


ous studies.” 


2975. Lindsley, Ogden R. (Metropolitan State 
Hosp., Waltham, Mass.) Operant behavior during 
sleep: A measure of depth of sleep. Science, 1957, 
126, 1290-1291.—A method is described for meas- 
uring the duration and depth of sleep by recording 
how much it suppresses the rate of a reinforced oper- 
ant response and comparing the results with those 
obtained by measurement of body movements. “A 
sleep-deprived subject wearing an aviator’s helmet 
was placed in a comfortable bed; the helmet con 
tained an earphone through which a pure tone of 2000 
cy/sec was delivered to the subject’s ear. Each re- 
sponse (subject’s thumb closing a microswitch taped 
into his preferred hand) was recorded on a counter 
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and a Harvard cumulative recorder.” Further details 
of the method are indicated. A figure contains sample 
cumulative response records. ‘This sensitive and 
widely applicable method should enable scientists to 
study sleep behavior more effectively."—S. J. Lach- 
man, 

2976. Lubovskii, V. I. Problemy orientirovo- 
chnogo refleksa. (Problems of the orienting reflex.) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 466-468.—In 
February, 1957 a conference on the orienting reflex 
took place in Moscow. Papers were read on the role 


of the orienting reflex in conditioned reflex activity 
and in reception as well as on its phylo- and onto- 


genesis.—/. D). London. 


2977. Lutz, Hans. (Giessen, Germany) Das 
Menschenbild der Kinsey-Reporte. (The human 
image in the Kinsey reports.) Beitr. Sexualforsch., 
1957, No. 10. viii, 111 p.—In this monograph review 
of the Kinsey reports emphasis is on an analysis and 
critique of philosophical-ethical assumptions seem- 
ingly made by Kinsey's staff. Major contributions 
and shortcomings of the reports are discussed. 11- 
page bibliography.—H. P. David. 


2978. Maroney, R., & Leary, R. (U. Oregon) 
A failure to condition submission in monkeys. 
Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 472.—“Alteration of domi- 
nance relations among rhesus monkeys was attempted 
by forcing failure experience on 4 monkeys through 
pairing them with very dominant animals in home 
cages as well as in a special test apparatus. Only 2 
pairings out of 16 revealed a reversal of the domi- 
nance relations previously found, a change greater 
than would be anticipated from repeated testing under 
non-experimental conditions. Social conditioning in 
the WGTA fails to change dominance hierarchies. 
The present results indicate that home-cage condition- 
ing is also ineffective.”-—C. H. Ammons. 


2979. Mason, W. A., & Harlow, H. F. (U. Wis- 
consin) Learned approach by infant rhesus mon- 
keys to the sucking situation. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 
4, 79-82.—“The development of approach response to 
the sucking situation was investigated in 10 infant 
rhesus monkeys. Approaches to the [feeding] 
booth increased progressively for the group fed and 
tested with the light on and the group fed and tested 
with no light present. The group tested with the 
light, but never fed under this condition, showed no 
improvement in performance in 30 days of testing. 
No evidence was found for generalized preference for 
the green light when Ss were tested in another situa- 
tion in which entrance into a_ green-illuminated 
chamber was one of a number of alternative choices.” 
—C. H,. Ammons. 


2980. Milton, G. A. The effects of sex-role 
identification upon problem-solving skill. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 208-212.—An experi- 
mental test of the hypothesis that sex differences in 
problem-solving skill may be, at least in part, a func- 
tion of differences in sex-role identification— WV. O. 
Wilson. 

2981. Mirone, Leonora. (Manhattan Coll.) 
Dietary deficiency in mice in relation to volun- 
tary alcohol consumption. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1957, 18, 552-560.—Changes in protein, fat, carbo- 
hydrate, vitamin or mineral content of diet resulted 
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in significant changes in voluntary intake of 5% 
alcohol solution.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2982. Morris, Desmond. An analysis of paint- 
ings and drawings by chimpanzees. Bull. Brit. 
Psychol. Soc., 1958, 36, 29-30.—Abstract. 

2983. Mosidze, V. M. Uslovnye refieksy do i 
posle chastichnoi pererezki mozolistogo tela u 
sobak. (Conditioned reflexes before and after partial 
section of the corpus callosum in dogs.) Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8, 254-260.—Subsequent to 
operative separate transfer of symmetrical parts of 
the tongue to the outer lower jaw in 3 dogs, the fol- 
lowing were noted: (a) after partial section of the 
corpus callosum, the general alimentary reflex and the 
ipsilateral acid conditioned reflex disappeared com- 
pletely, (b) the contralateral conditioned reflex di- 
minished or disappeared altogether, (c) the alimen- 
tary conditioned reflexes were the first to reach the 
preoperative level (after 34-46 days), (d) the restora- 
tion of the contra- and ipsilateral acid reflexes re- 
quired from 41 to 74 days. Duration of disappearance 
or diminution of conditioned salivation after section 
of the corpus callosum depends on the extent of the 
lesion. The corpus callosum participates, it is con- 
cluded, in uniting and coordinating the symmetrical 
cortical points of the gustatory and auditory ana- 
lyzers.—/. D. London. 


2984. Murphy, J. V., Miller, R. E., & Finocchio, 
D. V. Spontaneous recovery of an avoidance re- 
sponse over an extended time interval in the mon- 
key. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 89, 119-125.—Ss were 
8 rhesus monkeys that were tested for spontaneous 
recovery of an avoidance conditioned response that 
had been extinguished 205 days prior to recovery 
test. Response was observed to recover markedly 
with 3 monkeys attaining original criterion of con- 
ditioning. Theoretical as well as practical implica- 
tions of parametric studies in this area were analyzed. 
—S. M. Schoonover. 

2985. Nemtsova, O. L., Morachevskaia, E. V., 
& Andreeva, E. I. Dinamika uslovnorefiektornoi 
deiatel’nosti pri beremennosti u zhivotnykh. (Dy- 
namics of conditioned-reflex activity during preg- 
nancy in animals.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 
8, 234—-245.—Study of conditioned and unconditioned 
salivary and vascular reflexes in dogs during preg- 
nancy reveals regular changes which permit one to 
distinguish 4 periods, characterized by a general trend 
towards a decrease of conditioned reflexes and an in- 
crease at some periods of the unconditioned. The 
second of the aforementioned periods of pregnancy 
(20-45th day) is characterized by maximum stability 
of conditioned reflex activity. Return to the initial 
level does not occur until 2 weeks after parturition. 
3 periods, similar to those observed in dogs, were 
found in pregnant rats. Accordingly, stabilization of 
conditioned-reflex activity, appearing during the 
second period, should probably be regarded as the 
“period of maximum adaptation of the organism dur- 
ing pregnancy.”—/. D). London. 


2986. Norton, Stata. 
technique for studying psychotropic drugs. 


Behavioral patterns as a 
In S. 
Garattini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs 
(see 33: 3944), 73-82.—"A scoring system for ani- 
mal behavior for quantitative evaluation of drug 


effects on the psyche is described. Patterns of be- 


33: 2982-2991 


havior were set up for cats, hamsters, and monkeys. 
5 patterns were studied for each species. The pat- 
terns were called Sociability, Contentment, Excite- 
ment, Defensive Hostility, and Aggressive Hostility. 
The action of LSD on these behavior patterns were 
found to be much like that of methamphetamine, 
while chlorpromazine had, in general, opposite ef- 
fects."—L. A. Pennington 

2987. Oléron, Geneviéve. L’ajustement moteur. 
(Motor adjustment.) Avn. psychol., 1957, 57, 375- 
397.—35 studies in moter adjustment are reviewed 
according to factors determining the rapidity and pre- 
cision of discontinuous motor responses (temporal 
distribution of stimulation and anticipation, spatial 
distribution of stimuli and responses) and factors 
determining regulation by feedback in motor adjust- 
ment (proprioceptive, visual ).—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

2988. Orgel, Arthur R., & Smith, James C. A 
test of the magnetic theory of homing in pigeons. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 88, 203-210.—Ss were 2 
female pigeons, Columbia livia (L), of homing 
variety, both about 2-3 yr. of age. Among conclu- 
sions: (a) Shock of the order 250-850 volts was 
necessary to obtain « consistent unconditioned reac- 
tion of jumping or hopping. (b) Light-shock con- 
ditioning of pigeons that previously had been buzz- 
shock conditioned took place in about 4 training 
time required for original buzz-shock conditioning. 
(c) When given 860 and 1000 trials with a magnetic 
shock sequence, pigeons (although buzz- and light- 
shocked conditioned previously) showed no evidence 
of learning.—S. M. Schoonover. 

2989. Osborn, G. K., & Kimeldorf, D. J. (USN 
Radiological Defense Lab., San Francisco, Calif.) 
Some radiation responses of two species of bats 
exposed to warm and cold temperatures. J/. exp. 
Zool., 1957, 134, 159-169.—Bats that had been trained 
to subsist on a laboratory diet received doses of X-ray 
radiation ranging between 161 and 30,300 r. After 
radiation Ss’ environments were kept at 5 or 26 degree 
centigrade temperatures. The LD-50 was similar to 
that found in other mammals, but bats showed un- 
usually long survival times after superlethal doses 
(10,000 r and greater). This finding was attributed 
to the lower metabolic rate of bats than many other 
mammals. Bats survive for longer periods in the 
colder environment, but the ultimate frequency of 
death was similar for both temperatures. These re- 
sults were taken to indicate that a delay rather than 
inhibition of radiation effects occurs during hiberna- 
tion.—R. T. Davis. 

2990. Ostow, Mortimer. The erotic instincts: 
A contribution to the study of instincts. /nt. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 305-324.—Describes dis- 
placement behavior in vertebrates and proposes that 
there is a unitary erotic instinct in mammals. In 
man, the sequence of instinct maturational patterns is 
facilitated by displacement phenomena. These latter 
occur after the individual has inhibited (as in pri- 
mary repression) infantile forms of instinct expres- 
sion. As a result, infantile instinct always is har- 
bored actively in man, and man is thus freed from 
seasonal instinct fluctuations such as are found among 
lower animals. 22 references.—G. Elias. 

2991. Petz, B. (Institut za medicinska istrazi- 
vanja, Zagreb) Pokusi sa dotting testom u stanju 
svjezine i u stanju umora. (Experiments with dot- 
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ting test in the state of rest and fatigue.) Arh. hig. 
rada, 1957, 8, 223-227.—-Experiments with dotting 


test were made on 14 Ss to investigate whether train- 
ing in this work progresses as rapidly in the case of 


i Step test 


| being introduced between 2 trials with 
lotting, as in the case when a rest is inserted between 
2 dotting trials. It was found a difference in favor 
ot the « xperiments with the inserted rest (2 0.05), 
but the test cannot be used as an individual test of 
because for control experiment 

carried out, and also because this phe 
found in every subject.—B. 


fatigue, each S a 
should be 
nomenon has not been 
Petz 
2992. Plank, Robert. On the sala- 
mander.” Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1957, 12, 379 
308.——-B. Cellini’s father in about 1505 saw a lizard 
in the fire in the basement, boxed Cellini’s 5-year-old 
ear, told him that this lizard special one 
called a salamander that had never been seen by any 
ade the boy remember that he too had seen 
ander, kissed him, and gave him some 
It is hypothesized that the salamander phe- 
nomenon is phallic in that it acts like the light from 
ihove to show the individual who is mired in conflict 
that he has a way out and upward by asserting that he 
valuable possession (his phallus). Light and 
a role in the salamander phenomenon even 
it is not primarily a visual experience.—D. 


“seeing 


Was a 


one ¢ Ise 
the 


, 
Sala! 


pe nniecs 


has a 
fire | lay 
though 
Prager 

2993. Poulton, E. E. (Appl. Psychol. Res. Unit, 
Cambridge, England) On prediction in skilled 
movements. /’sychol. Bull., 1957, 54, 467-478.—Ex- 
periments conducted in the laboratory concerned with 
the various aspects of pursuit tracking have their 
counterpart in everyday skilled movements. This 
irticle discusses prediction in a single activity, pur- 
suit or 2-pointer tracking in one dimension, and then 
shows how similar principles are involved in many 
everyday skills.—Il’. J. Meyer 


2994. Prado, Rosalia, & Rodriguez, Josefina. La 
lateralidad manual: Sus repercusiones pedagégi- 
cas. (Handedness: Its pedagogical repercussions. ) 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1956, 11, 27-37.- 
There is some doubt concerning handedness until the 
hith year. It is necessary to determine handedness 
of each child in the first years of school with the goal 
of respecting this hand preference once discovered. 
Students who show cross laterality on various parts 
of Scheidemann’s movements test should be observed 
with the goal of determining if this mixed laterality is 
a true condition or the result of early compulsion used 
on the S’s left hand. Children with certain problems 
should be given a test of handedness. 89 references. 

R. C. Browning. 


2995, Reid, Lyne Starling, & Finger, Frank W. 
(U. Virginia) The effect of activity restriction 
upon adjustment to cyclic food deprivation. /. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 491-494.—Running 
wheel activity of rats confined for 25 days with vari- 
ous lengths of maintenance on a 23-hr, food depriva 
tion (0, 5, 15, and 25 days) was measured. “The ac- 
tivity measures indicate that adjustment to 23-hr. 
food-deprivation cycles requires at least 15 days.” 

L. 1. O'Kelly. 

2996, Rheingold, Harriet L., & Hess, Eckhard H. 

(National Institute of Mental Health) The chick’s 
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“preference” for some visual properties of water. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 417-421.—At 3 
days of age 2 groups of chicks were tested for prefer- 
ence when an array of 6 substances was presented. 
One group had no prior experience with food or wa- 
ter, while the other had been given them from birth. 
lhe distribution of responses by both groups was 
similar, the order of preference being: mercury, plas- 
tic, blue water, water, metal, and red water. “Al- 
though no clear evidence of the propotency of any 
of the visual attributes of water was demonstrated, 
it seems probable that attractiveness to the chick lies 
in a combination of a bright reflecting surface and 
the movement of the stimulus.”—L. /. O'Kelly. 

2997. Richter, Hartmut. Zum Problem der 
ideomotorischen Phainomene. (On the problem of 
ideomotor phenomena.) Z. Psychol., 1957, 161, 161- 
254.—The problem of ideomotor phenomena, the so- 
called Carpenter effect, was approached as to its 
phenomenology not only from the kinetic effect and 
its relationship to the visual imagery, but also as to 
the structurally dynamic bases for the ideomotor phe 
nomena. The experimental results and their psycho- 
logical interpretation indicate that the Carpenter effect 
1s split into a multitude of heterogeneous modes of 
human action, reaction, and expression. There is 
neither an indication for the effectiveness of an 
ideomotor law nor for the solution to the problem from 
an intellectualistic viewpoint. It appears rather, that 
under specific conditions of the internal and external 
fields synkineses arise, which are an expression of the 
entire personal situation in the field, and which are 
reflected on a motor level. Ideomotor phenomena can 
be interpreted under the categories of orthotropism, 
orientation reactions, motoric infection, expression 
and ideomotor action.—K. WM. Newman. 

2998. Schmidt, H. D. Zur Soziolpsychologie des 
Haushundes. (On the social psychology of the do- 
mestic dog.) 72. Psychol., 1957, 161, 255-281.—2 
problematic areas are investigated here. The develop- 
ment of social behavior during the first 10 weeks. 
During this time span 4 phases can be distinguished 
which are progressively of a higher social order. The 
temporal appearance of individual social behavioral 
characteristics were investigated, using chows as Ss. 
The results are compared with those of investigators 
using different breeds. The second area under in- 
vestigation concerned the sociology of the dog pack. 
Here single characteristics of pack behavior are listed 
and explained with examples. Special emphasis was 
placed on the complicated rank determination within 
the dog pack. Social behavior as determined by the 
process of domestication is closely examined.—K. M. 
Vewman. 

2999, Shaklee, Alfred B. (U. Denver) Meas- 
urement of cutaneous electrical thresholds in ani- 
mal research. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 624-627. 
—A method and typical response-thresholds for the 
rat are described. The method is adaptable to other 
types of laboratory animals.—R. H. Waters. 

3000. Simmel, Marianne L., & Counts, Sarah. 
Some stable response determinants of perception, 
thinking, and learning: A study based on the 
analysis of a single test. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 
1957, 56, 3-157.—This is an extended discussion of 
the characteristics and metric properties of the Cate- 
gory Test (designed by W. C. Halstead). The test 
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responses of 35 patients with varying degrees of psy- 
chomotor disturbance and of 26 student nurses pro- 
vided the data for the discussion. “Systematic analy- 
sis of our data fails to substantiate any assumptions 
about random errors.” Rather, correct responses and 


erroneous choices seem to depend upon the same 4 
classes of factors: (a) “the perceptual characteristics 
of the stimulus configuration,” (b) “the application 
to a new set of items of a specific previously learned 


principle,” (c) “Einstellungs effects,” and (d) “re- 
sponse tendencies which are part of the more or less 
permanent make-up of the subjects and which are a 
function of learning in its widest meaning.”—G. G. 
Thompson. 

3001. Stride, G. O. (U. Khartoum) Investiga- 
tions into the courtship behaviour of the male of 
Hypolimnas misippus L. (Lepidoptera, Nympha- 
lidae), with special reference to the role of visual 
stimuli. 4nim. Behazv., 1957, 5, 153-167.—Card- 
board models of the female of Hypolimnas misippus 
were attached to a bamboo cane and waved past males 
of the species. The models were varied in line with 
the investigation of a number of variables, and the 
color, brightness, white content, position of the 
colored stimulus and wing pattern of the models were 
all shown to have significant influences upon the 
courtship behavior of the male.—L. /. O’Kelly. 

3002. Teghtsoonian, Robert, & Shepherd, A. H. 
(U. Toronto) Reactive and conditioned inhibi- 
tion in perceptual-motor performance. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1957, 11, 201-211.—Applying Hull’s concept 
of Ir and slr, it was predicted that: (a) A resting 
response will become associated with a stimulus pre- 
sented at the cessation of some activity practiced 
under massed conditions. (b) The process of meas- 
uring RT will tend to extinguish a resting response 
which has become associated with that stimulus and 
(c) a delay between cessation of activity and presen- 
tation of the stimulus will lead to a weaker associa- 
tion between stimulus and resting response than if 
the stimulus were presented immediately. Reaction 
times to tone were measured, before and after differ- 
ential treatment, involving distributed trials with a 
two-hand coordinator and tones. The hypotheses 
were confirmed.—R. Davidon. 

3003. Teitelbaum, Philip. (Harvard U.) Ran- 
dom and food-directed activity in hyperphagic and 
normal rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 
486-490.—Using obese hypothalamic hyperphagic 
rats, recently operated nonobese hyperphagic rats, and 
normal control animals, random activity before, dur- 
ing, and after food deprivation, and food-directed ac- 
tivity during deprivation were measured. Random 
activity was greater in normal animals, and they 
showed greater increase during deprivation. Under 
low-work conditions hyperphagics showed more food- 
directed bar pressing, but they showed less under 
high-work conditions. It was concluded that hyper- 
phagic animals show a lowered drive to obtain food 
and that nonobese hyperphagics are influenced more 
by food deprivation than are obese animals.—L. /. 
O’ Kelly. 

3004. Thiessen, G. J.. & Shaw, E. A. G. (NRC, 
Ottawa, Canada) Acoustic irritation threshold of 
Peking ducks and other domestic and wild fowl. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 1301-1306.—The 
acoustic irritation threshold for Peking ducks, defined 
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in terms of head shaking and tail twitching, has a 
broad minimum at about 500 cps—about 70 db SPL. 
The magnitude of response increases at sound levels 
above threshold, and, interestingly, decreases at still 
higher levels. The application of sound for area 
population control is discussed. It is concluded that 
the use of high-intensity sound is not economical for 
this application.—/. Pollack. 

3005. Thiessen, G. J., & Show, E. A. G. (NRC, 
Ottawa, Canada) Acoustic irritation threshold of 
ringbilled gulls. /. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 
1307-1309.—The acoustic irritation threshold for 
ringbilled gulls, defined in terms of crouching and 
heart rate responses, was determined for a wide range 
of sound frequencies. The threshold is minimum at 
450 cps—about 85 db SPL. The threshold is repro- 
ducible over a period of weeks for a mature bird.— 
I. Pollack. 

3006. Thuillier, J., & Nakajima, H. Action com- 
parée des drogues psychotropes sur les “Souris 
Tournantes” provoquées par |’imino-@’-dipro- 
pionitrile (Souris IDPN). (Comparative action of 
psychotropic drugs on imino-8£’-dipropionitrile 
treated “waltzing mice” (mice IDPN).) In 5S. Ga- 
rattini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs (see 
33: 3944), 136-158.—“In 1952 it was discovered that 
3 intra-peritoneal injections of 1 g/kg of imino-A’- 
dipropionitrile (IDPN) caused hyperkinesia and a 
circular course in white mice; this condition persists 
indefinitely without further administration of the sub 
stance, and the animal so obtained is termed an IDPN 
The mouse is a “screening test” in the sys- 
tematic psychopharmacological study of chemical 
series. Psychotropic drugs do modify the behavior 
of IDPN mice in a characteristic manner. From 
these characteristics it is possible to classify psycho- 
tropic drugs into “neuroleptics,” ‘“‘tranquillizers,” 
“hypnotics,” and “stimulators of the autonomic nerv- 
ous system.” The article describes the use of this 
screening test animal in the study of 19 psychotropic 
drugs. English summary. 18 references.—L. A 
Pennington. 

3007. Thurlow, W. R. (U. Wisconsin) Further 
observation on pitch associated with a time differ- 
ence between two pulse trains. /. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1957, 29, 1310-1311.—If the time separation 
between 2 trains of filtered pulses of the same repeti- 
tion rate is changed, there is a pitch which is cor- 
related with the magnitude of the time separation. 
A decrease in the intensity of one train of pulses re- 
sults in a noticeable asymmetry of the “time-differ- 
ence” pitch. There were no apparent differences in 
the spectra of the stimuli to account for the asym- 
metry.—/. Pollack. 

3008. Tinbergen, N. (Oxford U.) On anti- 
predator responses: A reply. /. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 50, 412-414.—In evaluating the failure by 
Hirsch, Liadley, and Tolman to elicit differential 
anti-predator responses in white Leghorn chickens, 
Tinbergen asserts that (a) “facts found in one species, 
or hypotheses formed about one species, simply can- 
not be disproved by testing another species, under 
however well ‘controlled laboratory conditions’,” (b) 
there are frequently differences between the behavior 
of domesticated species and their wild ancestors, and 
(c) there are many types of anti-predator responses 
and releases. Hirsch replies that (a) their paper dis- 


mouse. 
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tinctly limited its conclusions to white Leghorns, (b) 
linbergen originally reported release of the anti-pre- 
“gallinaceous birds,” a term em- 
chickens, and (c) a study since reported by 
Rockett (see 30: 5652), similarly failed to 
strate release of anti predator responses in 


ckens or in ducks.—/.. /. O'Kelly. 


3009. Traxel, W. Uber das Zeitmass der psycho- 
galvanischen Reaktion. (About the time measure 
of the psychogalvanic response. ) Z. Psy hol., 1957, 
161, 282-291.—In order to avoid the problems in 
herent in a psychological interpretation of the absolute 
resistive changes in the psychogalvanic response, the 
measure of resistive change, which is an indica 
tion of the affective strength, was investigated. Using 
this half-value time and resistive changes, new psy 
chogalvann 


under th 


response mn 


time 


reaction measures were formed: the area 
registered curve, the affect-time integral, 
the amount of response; and the 
affect-time index (half-value time) in relation to the 
magnitude of the reaction. This is a measure, which 
is independent from the intensity, for the duration of 
the emotional effect.—A. 1. Newman. 


3010. Tsukerman, A., Stoika, E., & Stungaru, G. 
Vliianie korkovogo tonusa na pishchevuiu voz- 
budimost’ (appetit). (Influence of cortical tone on 
ilimentary excitability |appetite].) Zh. vyssh, nervn 
Deiatel’., 1958, 8, 220-225.—Utilizing a “stereotype 
of alimentary conditioned retlexes” which was 
elaborated in 5 dogs along with a “stereotype of 
motor conditioned reflexes under condi 
motor activity via P. S. Kukalov’s 
method,” the authors claim to have demonstrated the 
“influence of cortical tone on appetite” through trac 
ing the “effect of fluctuations” of the former on the 


latter.—/. 1D. London, 


3011. Valentini, E. (Roma, U.) Cinquante ans 
de psychologie animale. (Vifty years of animal 
psychology. ) Scientia, 1957, Ser. 16, 1-6.—The 
modern era of animal psychology begins with Dar- 
win’s “Expression of the Emotions in Man and Ani 
mals” in 1872. Subsequent work centered on the 
relations of animals to men in terms of Darwinian 
evolutionism. The resulting anthropomorphism 
aroused Lloyd Morgan to propose his principle of 
“parsimony.” Animal psychology entered the field 
of psychology through the work of Thorndike. The 
psychological approach to animal behavior fluorished, 
especially in Loeb’s work on tropisms, Claparede’s 
attempt to understand human behavior through ani 
mals, and finally Watson's systematic formulation, A 
more recent trend is the systematic and controlled 
observation of animal behavior in natural habitats, 
as well as a more predominant concern with the learn- 
ing phenomenon. The entire period is marked by de 
velopment independently of both physiology and hu- 
man psychology.—I?’. Il”. Meisner. 


3012. Valentini, Ernesto. Modalita di compor- 
tamento aggressivo del pavonceilo maschio adulto 
e loro analisi quantitativa. (Modalities of aggres- 
sive behavior in the adult male fantail pigeon and 
their quantitative analysis.) Rome, Italy: Edizioni 
Ricerche, 1957. 129 p.—Each modality of aggressive 
behavior in the adult male fantail pigeon can be scaled 
along an order of increasing intensity from one to 
rhe validity of 9 modalities of aggressive be- 


aS a measure for 


alimentary 


trons ol free 


nine. 
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havior postulated is supported by controlled observa- 
tions.—L. L’ Abate. 


3013. Vasilevskaia, N. E. Primenenie élektro- 
fixiologicheskikh pokazatelei v izuchenii intero- 
tseptivnykh uslovnykh refleksov. (Application of 
electrophysiological indices to the study of intero- 
ceptive conditioned reflexes.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 
1958, 44, 181-186.—A report is presented of the char- 
acteristics of EEG and muscle potentials, studied “in 
correspondence with the appearance of [certain] in- 
tero- and exteroceptive conditioned reflexes, formed 
in combination with passive lifting of the paw [of a 


dog |."—/. D. London. 


3014. Vidaéek, S. (Institut za medicinska istra- 
zivanja, Zagreb) Utjecaj umora na reprodukciju 
pokreta ruke i stabilnost pritiska Sake. (Effect of 
fatigue on the reproduction of arm movements and 
the stability of fist pressure.) Arh. hig. rada, 1957, 8, 
229-254.—Effect of fatigue on the variability of the 
results of the reproduction of arm movements without 
visual control was tested on 16 subjects. No statis 
tically significant difference was obtained. Effect of 
fatigue on the stability of fist pressure was tested by 
means of a mercury dynamometer. The increase in 
the number of mercury oscillations in the state of 
fatigue caused either by physical or mental effort was 
statistically significant.—P. Pets. 

3015. Viktorov, I. T. Universal’nyi chernil’nopi- 
shushchii poligraf dlia registratsii motornykh 
aktov. (Universal ink-recording polygraph for regis- 
tering motor acts.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 
8, 295-298.—Details are given of an instrument suit- 
able for simultaneous registration of “3 to 4 motor 
acts such as pulse, respiration, tremor of extremities, 
winking, etc.” —/. D. London. 


3016. Wald, George. (Harvard U.) The meta- 
morphosis of visual systems in the sea lamprey. 
J. gen. Physiol., 1957, 40, 901-914.—Following a first 
metamorphosis, the lampreys migrate downstream. 
During this state they have a visual system based 
upon rhodopsin and vitamin A,. Following a second 
metamorphosis, the lampreys migrate upstream and 
in this phase of life their visual system is based on 
porphyropsin and Vitamin A». The liver contains 
Vitamin A, at all stages.—S. S. Marszolf. 

3017. Wang, S. C., Chinn, H. I., & Renzi, A. A. 
(Columbia U. Medical College) Experimental mo- 
tion sickness in dogs: Role of abdominal visceral 
afferents. Amer. J. Physiol., 1957, 190, 578-580.— 
Motion sickness was experimentally induced in dogs 
by means of a standardized swinging procedure fol- 
lowing which the susceptible animals were subjected 
to abdominal sympathectomy and/or abdominal va- 
gotomy. Observations over a period of 6 months 
showed that the majority of the animals (67%) 
showed increased resistance to swing sickness to a 
greater or lesser degree. “However, because of the 
relatively high percentage of the remaining dogs 
which showed no alteration of their swing sensi- 
tivity, it is concluded that the visceral afferents from 
the gastrointestinal tract play no paramount role in 
experimenta/ motion sickness.”—J. P. Zubek. 

3018. Warren, & Aronson, 


Lester R. (Amer. Museum of Natural History, 
N. Y.) Sexual behavior in adult male hamsters 


Roslyn Pauker, 
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castrated-adrenalectomized prior to puberty. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 475-480.—Male 
hamsters castrated before puberty manifested some 
aspects of sexual behavior, including mounting and 
pelvic thrusts. The absence of differences in the 
behavior of animals only castrated or castrated and 
adrenalectomized shows the lack of effect of adrenal 
cortical androgens in limiting sexual responsiveness. 
17 references.—L. ]. O'Kelly. 

3019. Weiskrantz, Lawrence. Reserpine and be- 
havioral non-reactivity. In S. Garattini & V. 
Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs (see 33: 3944), 
67-72.—The question as to the mechanism of action 
of reserpine is raised. “Present evidence, though 
still inadequate, suggests that the drug serves to block 
incoming sensory information: the animal becomes 
non-reactive and non-attentive except to very strong 
stimulation.” The physiological structures involved 
in such a blocking effect are discussed at the level 
of hypothesis.—L. A. Pennington. 

3020. Weiss, Bernard. (Johns Hopkins U. School 
of Medicine) Thermal behavior of the sub- 
nourished and pantothenic-acid-deprived rat. /. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 481-485.—Albino 
rats in a low temperature environment were trained 
to secure bursts of heat from a heat lamp by pressing 
a lever. They were then placed on a pantothenic-acid 
deficient diet for 6 weeks. After this they were given 
various amounts of pantothenic and supplement or a 
placebo. The nonsupplemented group showed the 
highest “heat-lever’” response frequency and _ the 
highest supplement group the lowest. “It was con- 
cluded that pantothenic-acid deficiency intensifies the 
effects of a subnutritive state with respect to cold 
and that this is not due to differential loss of body 
weight."—L. 1]. O'Kelly. 


3021. Whitaker, L. M. A résumé of anting, 
with particular reference to a captive Orchard 
Oriole. Hilson Bull., 1957, 69, 195-262.—*Anting 
may be defined as the application of foreign sub- 
stances to the plumage and possibly to the skin. 
These substances may be applied with the bill, or the 
bird may ‘bathe’ or posture among thronging ants 
which invest its plumage.” A _ captive Orchard 
Oriole anted with 3 species of ants offered it, and 
rejected 4. “Types of anting, theories concerning its 
significance, and the possible relationship of anting 
to dust-bathing and sun-bathing are reviewed.” List 
of 148 species of anting birds. 267 references.—N. 
M. Ginsburg. 


3022. Wilbur, C. G. 
Md.) 
in guinea pigs. 


(Army Chemical Center, 
Influence of temperature on performance 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1957, 190, 457- 
458.—A study was made of the effect of different 
temperatures of water on the duration of swimming in 


guinea pigs (to total exhaustion). Small animals 
showed peak performance at about 40°C, large ones 
at about 35°C. Large animals swam longer at low 
temperatures but shorter at high temperatures than 
did the small ones. “In general the guinea pig shows 
much less capacity for swimming than do albino rats. 
The difference may be related to diet or to endocrine 
factors.”"—J. P. Zubek. 

3023. Wilkinson, R. T. Lack of sleep and per- 
formance. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 34, 5A- 
6A.—Abstract. 
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3024. Williams, Carl D., & Kuchta, John C. (U. 
Miami) Exploratory behavior in two mazes with 
dissimilar alternatives. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1957, 50, 509-513.—Rats were allowed to explore 
simple Y mazes with dissimilar alternatives (a white 
arm in one experiment, a white and black arm, small 
trinkets, etc., in a second experiment) introduced after 
initial exploration. Results showed alternatives to be 
explored more when novel, the exploration to be less 
orderly with dissimilar than with similar alterna- 
tives, the white alternative to be explored less than 
the black, and arms with many alternatives to be 
explored more than empty arms.—L. /. O'Kelly. 


3025. Yoshioka, Hidenao. (Kanazawa U. School 
of Medicine) Pupilloconstrictor fibers of posterior 
commissure and pupilloconstrictor nucleus in rab- 
bit. Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1957, 11, 217-228.— 
The posterior commissure of 11 rabbits was_ sec- 
tioned under dial-urethane anesthesia. After 4 to 30 
days the animals were sacrificed for histological study 
of “the degenerated axis cylinder of the posterior 
commissural fibers participating in the pupillary light 
reflex pathway and the terminal degeneration of the 
axis in the constrictor nucleus.” 28 references.—M. 
L. Simmel. 


3026. Yoshioka, Ituro. (Juntendo U. School of 
Medicine) Experimental study on electronarcosis. 
Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1957, 11, 250-265.—Injunc- 
tion of electronarcosis in dogs by means of gradually 
increasing current between scalp and rectum, with 
variation of direction of current, anesthesia, etc. and 
size and placement of electrodes. Results: (a) De- 
scending conduction (rectum negative) produced 
narcosis after a short period of slight excitement and 
convulsion. (b) Ascending conduction (scalp nega- 
tive) produced severe excitement and convulsion and 
no narcosis; however, if prior to induction the area 
under the scalp electrode was anesthetized, these 
effects were eliminated and narcosis was produced. 
(c) Intravenous sodium pentothal given prior to elec- 
tronarcosis produced little excitement, and convulsion 
occurred with the induction of electronarcosis. (d) 
The most desirable results were obtained from parietal 
placement of scalp electrodes —M. L. Simmel. 

3027. Young, Paul Thomas, & Asdourian, David. 
(U. Illinois) Relative acceptability of sodium 
chloride and sucrose solutions. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1957, 50, 499-503.—Nonthirsty rats pre- 
ferred 1% sodium chloride to distilled water and any 
of 4 concentrations of sucrose solution (2, 6, 18, 54% ) 
to sodium chloride. Several attempts to raise the 
preference for sodium chloride against that of sucrose 
failed.—L. /. O'Kelly. 

3028. Zimbardo, Philip G., & Montgomery, K. 
C. (Yale U.) The relative strengths of consum- 
matory responses in hunger, thirst, and explora- 
tory drive. /. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 504— 
508.—Measurement of exploratory and consumatory 
behavior of thirsty, hungry, and satiated rats in a 
complex maze showed that (a) Food and water de- 
privation decrease exploration. (b) Equal durations 
of food and water deprivation yield unequal con- 
sumatory responses. (c) Conflict between exploratory 
and consummatory motivation leads to alternation of 
incipient consummatory responses and exploration. 
(d) Deprived rats placed in a novel environment, 
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with food or water present, still explore for a time 


hefore consummatory responding.—L. J. O'Kelly. 


(See also Abstracts 2487, 2570, 2571, 
3334, 3887, 4430) 
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3029. Atkinson, John W. Motivational deter- 
minants of risk-taking behavior. Psychol. Kev., 
1957, 64, 359-372.—A model explaining how the 
motive to achieve and the motive to avoid failure in 
fluences behavior assumes strength of motivation as 
being a multiplicative function of motive, expectancy, 
rhis accounts for level of aspiration 
rformance level when only one task is 
“It also assumes that the incentive value 
is a positive linear function of difficulty as 
subjective probability of success; 
incentive value of failure . to be a 
negative linear function of difficulty.” 2 theoretical 
implications are “that performance level should be 
greatest when there is greatest uncertainty about out 
i with strong motive to achieve 
immediate risk whereas with 

motive to avoid failure will prefer easy tasks 
or extremely difficult and risky tasks. Experimental 
cited with implications for research on 
22 refer 


ind incentive. 
ind also pe 
re ited. 
ay? SUCCESS 
inferred from the 
ind negative 


and people 


prefer those 


results are 
mbling and social mobility aspirations. 


ences.—C. K. Bishop. 


3030. Barron, Frank. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Originality in relation to personality and intellect. 
/, Pers., 1957, 25, 730-742. were derived 
from an originality test. Then psychologists’ descrip- 
tions of high-scoring Ss were compared with those of 
But verbal intelligence seemed to be 
i confounding factor and, therefore, was partialed 
out The significant relationships remaining were 
grouped as follows: disposition toward integration of 
stimuli; energy, fluent onput, involvement; 
per sonal dominance and self-assertion ; responsiveness 
to impulse; expressed femininity of interests; and 
general effectiveness of performance. 21 references. 


WV. O. Wilson. 


3031. Bienenfeld, F. R. Justice, aggression and 
eros. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 419-426.—Law 
and justice arising from the superego owe their origin 
and strength to Eros and aggression. Eros (human 
kindness, love, ete.) created the first effective rules. 
Moral and legal principles espousing social concern 
and selflessness are both prior to and more powerful 
than principles resting on cruel and aggressive sanc- 
tions.—G. Elias 


3032. Bleckmann, K. H. Ueberforderte Kinder. 
(Children who are under too much pressure.) Prax. 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 6, 273-277.— 
Reference is made to Mierke’s article (see 30: 491). 
lhe problems arising from exceeding the emotional, 
physical, and intellectual limits of a child’s ability to 
function were studied on 57 “typical” cases handled 
in a child guidance clinic. The distribution of ages 
showed that most of these children who had emotional 
problems as a result of too much pressure of home and 
school were about 10 years old. The following reac- 
tion patterns were typical of these cases: oppositional 
tendencies which were openly expressed in a variety 
of behavior problems, avoidance tendencies, regres 


Scores 


low-scoring Ss. 
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sion. Both “endogenous” and “exogenous” factors 
were responsible for these reaction patterns. Prog- 
nosis depends not only on individual development but 
also on the child’s ability to adjust to the “indus- 
trialized” German society. Group therapy would be 
the most suitable approach in dealing with these 
problems.—E. Schwerin. 

3033. Brackman, John F. (Sacramento 
Coll.) Perspectives in psychology: III. Some 
comments on the definition of emotion. Psychol. 
Rec., 1957, 7, 93-95.—2 problems with the definition 
of emotion are distinguished: development of criteria 
to distinguish emotion from nonemotion, and develop- 
ment of criteria to distinguish between different types 
or qualities of emotion. ‘The first problem is dis- 
cussed in this paper. Definitions of emotion in terms 
of feeling, overt behavior, and physiological change 
are examined and rejected primarily because each 
provides a definition only in terms of responses. J. R. 
Kantor’s definition is proposed based on its inclusion 
of stimulus, overt response, and physiological response 
within the concept of emotion.—S. C. Ratner. 


3034. Brenner, C. The nature and development 
of the concept of repression in Freud’s writings. 
Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1957, 12, 19-46.—In the first 
stage, Freud defined repression as the conscious sup- 
pression of a memory but soon found that it was an 
unconscious pathological mental process in an adult 
who thereby kept out of memory a shameful childhood 
(In childhood the experience was 
In the second period, re- 


State 


sexual experience. 
considered pleasurable. ) 


pression was seen to occur in the normal as well as 


the neurotic. Infantile repression was caused by 
sequences in the maturation of the psychic apparatus 
and was,.the precondition of later repression. In the 
third period, defense and repression were seen as not 
synonymous. Repression was something intermediate 
between repudiation and flight. In the last period 
repression was one of several ego defenses against 
an anxiety-producing instinctual drive. By counter 
cathexis the drive and its derivatives are consigned to 
the id. Repression fails (return of repressed) when 
the drives are strengthened or when the defenses 
are weakened or there is a correspondence between 
the content of current experience and of the re- 
pressed drive. Repression is a potentially pathogenic 
method of defense.—D. Prager. 

3035. Buchenholz, Bruce, & Naumburg, George 
W. (450 Clarkson Ave., Brooklyn 3, N. Y.) The 
pleasure process. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 
396—402.—The process of pleasure was analyzed from 
data provided by 3000 questionnaires which attempted 
to portray individuals’ feelings of pleasure. The 
temporal sequence of pleasure is described.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


3036. Bujas, Z. (Psihologijski Institut, Zagreb) 
Testovi umora. (Tests of fatigue.) Arh. hig. rada, 
1957, 8, 211-214.—The investigations carried out so 
far indicate that “fatigue” consists of a number of 
different independent phenomena. Changes in the 
function of isolated mechanisms cannot serve as a 
test of fatigue, as they do not occur in all the Ss in 
the same direction, nor are they qualitatively the 
same in the same S if the test is repeated. It appears 
that complex structures of activities become disinte- 
grated in the state of fatigue—B. Petz. 
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3037. Bull, Nina. (310 E. 55th St., New York 
22, N. Y.) Emotion as frustrational behavior. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 622-626.—The author’s 
previously published Attitude Theory of Emotion and 
Goal Orientation Theory are reviewed briefly and re- 
lated as a basis for the further clarification of emo- 
tion, particularly as concerns the genesis and scope 
of emotion.—N. H. Pronko. 

3038. Chiles, W. Dean. (Aero Med. Lab., 
Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) Psychological stress 
as a theoretical concept. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 
1957, No. 57-457. iv, 16 p.—Some typical treatments 
of psychological stress are discussed, and an approach 
of construing stress in analogy to physical and physio- 
logical concepts is rejected. A systematic approach, 
based on the paper of J. S. Brown and I. E. Farber, 
is suggested along with the framework for the quan- 
tification of stress as an intervening variable within 
Hullian Theory. Some implications of this approach 
with respect to performance variables are discussed.— 
R. T. Cave. 

3039. Clifford, P. I. (Atlanta U.) Emotional 
contacts with the external world manifested by a 
selected group of highly creative chemists and 
mathematicians. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 3-26. 
—This monograph presents detailed TAT and inter- 
view data from 18 eminent, highly creative scientists 
(12 chemists and 6 mathematicians). In general, the 
findings show that “such individuals channelize their 
emotional contacts with the nonhuman aspects of the 
outer world into the ordering of their observations of 
natural phenomena or systems into neat, elegant gen- 
eralizations which they experience subjectively as af- 
fectively and aesthetically satisfying . . . [and] that 


these persons in their reactions to colleagues and 
other people are cold, objective, and highly competi- 
tive.”—C. H. Ammons. 


3040. deCharms, Richard. Affiliation motivation 
and productivity in small groups. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1957, 55, 222-226.—*‘This study tested the 
hypotheses that under conditions favoring the antici- 
pation of rejection, Ss high in threat-oriented af- 
filiation motivation are (a) more productive on a 
competitive task, and (b) less productive on a co- 
operative task than Ss low in threat-oriented affilia- 
tion motivation. These hypotheses were in general 
supported by data from 88 undergraduate Ss.”—M. 
O. Wilson. 


3041. Duffy, Elizabeth. The psychological sig- 
nificance of the concept of “arousal” or “activa- 
tion.” Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 265-275.—The con- 
cept of “arousal” or “activation” serves to break 
down the distinction between drives (motives) and 
emotion. It stresses the continuum of arousal in the 
organism and justifies the conception of a responsive 
or unresponsive organism rather than responsive or 
unresponsive segments of behavior. It is hypothesized 
that the relationship between activation and quality 
of performance is represented by an inverted U-shaped 
curve. 40 references.—C. K. Bishop. 


3042. Easterbrook, J. A. Varieties of control in 
performance under speed stress. Bull. Marit. Psy- 
chol. Ass., 1957, 6, 29-36.—The hypothesis tested was 
whether errors coming from motivational stress were 
related to secondary errors caused by failure to initiate 
competently the required acts. 2 matched groups of 
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21 successful RCAF candidates and 22 unsuccessful 
candidates were given multiple choice problems with 
time allowances decreased steadily from 20 sec. to 4 
sec. per problem. Extreme quartile groups on 2 
scales for the 2 types of errors were compared for 
incorrect answers, omissions, faults in marking an- 
swers, and for certain “marginal” acts. The data 
failed to support the hypothesis. High motivational 
stress may be counteracted by some other process 
which reduces the susceptibility to secondary errors.— 
J. Bucklew. 

3043. Gregson, R. A. M. The utility of con- 
sumer motivation research. ull. Brit. Psychol. 
Soc., 1958, 36, 39.—Abstract. 

3044. Hafeez, Abdul. ( Maharaja's Coll., Mysore) 
Emotional stability of college students. J. psychol. 
Res., Mysore, 1958, 2, 5-8.—Administration of the 
Woodworth Psychoneurotic Inventory to a group of 
80 college students showed that the students of this 
group were emotionally more stable than the Ameri- 
can group. The most common symptoms found were 
worry, perseveration of ideas, compulsions, obses- 
sions, and self-consciousness. Least common symp 
toms were also found.—U. Pareek. 

3045. Hérmann, Hans. Untersuchungen zur 
Dynamik psychischer Spannungen. ( Investiga- 
tions of the dynamics of psychological tensions.) 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1957, 8, 258-263.—An attempt was 
made to verify experimentally the phenomenological 
concept of “Spannungsbogen” (arc of tension). As 
suitable task, comparison of 2 lengths by the method 
of limits was selected. Persons judged as emotionally 
badly adjusted according to a German translation of 
the Bell Emotional Adjustment Scale have the tend- 
ency to stop the comparison earlier than well ad- 
justed persons. The absolute errors in estimation do 
not influence the picture. The results indicate that 
persons not well equipped to sustain the tension of 
the situation call an early halt while persons with 
a wide “arc of tension” are able to defer the decision 
longer.—W . J. Koppitsz. 

3046. Jenkins, William Leroy, & Karr, A. 
Charles. (Lehigh U.) Paradoxical warmth: A 
sufficient condition for its arousal. Amer. J. Psy 
chol., 1957, 70, 640-641.—The procedure described 
yields results confirming the existence of paradoxical 
warmth.—R. H. Waters. 

3047. Kothurkar, V. K. (Poona, India) Some 
studies of the bow-shaped error-function. /ndian 
J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 151-155.—It was found that a 
mixture of nonsense syllables, meaningful words, and 
digits resulted in a flattening of the bowed serial order 
effect. The order was varied through 5 lists by 
“systematically pulling items to earlier position.” 
Some evidence was found for a differential order ef 
fect—IV. B. Webb. 

3048. Langford, W. S., Wilking, V. N., & Olson, 
E. (Babies Hosp., NYC) Emotional problems in 
children. Pediatrics, 1957, 19, 1129-1135.—Round 
table discussion deals with the pediatrician’s role in 
helping parents with the problems related to feeding, 
sleeping, discipline, etc.—E. L. Robinson. 

3049, Lechat, F. Autour du principe de plaisir. 
(The pleasure principle.) Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 
1957, 21, 769-789.—Reflexions on: the idea of pleas- 
ure, the idea of death instinct, principles of pleasure 
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and of reality; the conditioning of pleasure, the super- 
ego, the ego, and the id in the light of principles of 
reality and pleasure. In the normal personality, the 
function of the superego is the safeguarding of pleas- 
ure. For the neurotic, it is a sadistic gendarme. 
Whether in the normal, the neurotic, or the perverse, 
the pleasure principle asserts itself and triumphs. It 
alone, beginning with a poor conditioning, or by 
an erroneous conception of reality, can be responsible 


for psycho-pathologic states.—G. Nubin-Rabson. 


3050. Lechat, F. Notes sur les premiéres rela- 
tions objectales et sur leurs conséquences 4a |’age 
adulte. (Notes on the first object relations and their 
consequences in adulthood.) Rev. Franc. Psych- 
anal., 1957, 21, 715-750.—A review of the idea of the 


object, constitution of the object, first object rela- 
tion, subject and object, the ego and superego, evolu- 
tion of the primitive object relation, and accidents in 
early object relations precedes the listing of 6 con- 
secutive steps in the formation of neurosis due to an 
impression of or an actual loss of the fundamental 


object. —G. Rubin-Rabson. 


3051. Lesser, Gerald S. The relationship be- 
tween overt and fantasy aggression as a function 
of maternal response to aggression. /. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 218-221.—44 boys and their 
mothers were studied in order to explore the rela- 
tionship between fantasy and overt expressions of 
aggression as a function of maternal attitudes and 
practices towards aggression. “Support was found 
for the hypothesis that under conditions of maternal 
encouragement of aggression, a greater degree of 
correspondence exists between fantasy and overt ag- 
gression of children than under conditions of maternal 
discouragement of aggression.” 19 references.—M. 
O. Wilson, 


3052. Lustman, Seymour L. Psychic energy 
and mechanisms of defense. /’sychoanal. Stud. 
Child, 1957, 12, 151-165.—In the neonate there is a 
functioning rudimentary ego. This ego functions via 
highly mobile, fixed, and totally investable psychic 
energy. The ego uses its energy totally to cope with 
internal excitation thereby leaving no energy avail 
able for external excitation. This lack of available 
energy forms an inborn primary defense mechanism 
called the defense of imperceptivity. The psychic 
energy of the neonate is not neutralized libidinal and 
not neutralized aggressive energy, but rather primi- 
tively neutral. “It is postulated that there is an un 
differentiated stage of instinct development that is 
functional, and exists as a functional matrix cor- 
responding to the undifferentiated phase of ego-id 
development.”—D. Prager. 


3053. Mailloux, Noel, & Ancona, Leonardo. (U. 
Montreal) La dinamica del conflitto psicologico. 
(The dynamics of psychological conflict.) Arch. 
Psicol. Neurol, Psichiat., 1957, 18, 395-400.—Con- 
flict is distinguished from choice situations, conflict 
being unconscious and choice conscious. Motives 
underlying conflict are anxiety, shame, guilt, and 
hese serve as a signal of imminent danger 
for the ego. The ego therefore enters into a state of 
indecision which constitutes so-called “anguish.” 
Anguish arises at the point of junction of instinctual 
Possible outcomes of such 


disgust. 


and aggressive impulses. 
a conjunction are diverse.—E. Rosen. 


AND ORGANIZATIONS 


3054. Mayzner, M. S. (Bell Telephone Labs., 
Whippany, N. J.) Bibliography on cognitive proc- 
esses: XX. Memory. XXI. Cognition. Psychol. 
Newsltr., NYU, 1958, 9, 216-231. 

3055. Mayzner, M. S. (Bell Telephone Labs., 
Whippany, N. J.) Bibliography on cognitive proc- 
esses: XVIII. Reasoning. XIX. Language-Mean- 
ing. Psychol. Newsltr. NYU, 1958, 9, 129-139. 

3056. Miller, Neal E. (Yale U.) Experiments 
on motivation. Science, 1957, 126, 1271-1278.— 
“This article describes experiments from our labora- 
tory (Yale University) in which a combination of 
behavioral, physiological, and pharmacological tech- 
niques is used to study motivation. The experiments 
deal with hunger, thirst, sex, aggression, and a cen- 
trally aroused pain-fear-like response. These drives 
are induced or reduced in a variety of unusual ways, 
such as by direct electrical or chemical stimulation of 
the brain. Our main reason for manipulating drives 
in unusual ways is to learn more about the mecha- 
nisms of the drives themselves and more about the 
roles of drives in learning and performance.”—S. J. 
Lachman. 

3057. Newman, E. B. (Harvard U.) Comment 
on the information in complex decisions. mer. 
J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 652-653.—The comment deals 
with the problem of the input-output relationship in 
such decision-making, as Chapanis, reports.—R. H. 
laters. 

3058. Noble, C. E. (Montana State LU.) Emo- 
tionality (e) and meaningfulness (m). Psychol. 
Rep., 1958, 4, 16.—‘The purpose of this note is to 
suggest a rational definition of e [emotionality of 
verbal stimuli] to compute its reliability, and to de 
termine its correlation with m |meaningfulness |]... . 
The e values range from a low of 1.85 (CAPSTAN ) 
to a high of 3.00 (ARMY), and the intergroup re- 
liability coefficient is .88. When corrected for n 
200, this becomes .94. Finally, the correlation be- 
tween e and m, using median m values (n = 119), is 
57, which is significant at the .1% level. The regres- 
sion is fairly linear. Judged emotionality, therefore, 
is a reliable attribute of verbal stimuli and positively 
related to meaningfulness.”—C. H. Ammons 

3059. Nodet, Ch.-H. Psychanalyse et sens du 
péché. (Psychoanalysis and the sense of sin.) Rev. 
Franc. Psychanal., 1957, 21, 791-805.—The sense of 
sin has a moral and religious connotation and is not 
directly the psychologist’s province. The normal 
psychology of sin is hardly known, and there is a 
tendency to confuse the normal psychology of the 
spiritual regression which is sin with the regressive 
psychology of the character neurotic. ‘The sense of 
sin can thrust its force abusively into the guilt feel- 
ings of the unconscious structure. The sense of sin, 
like the conquest of virtue, postulates a certain 
spiritual inquietude. Perhaps some neurotic element 
is necessary to maintain a lively inquietude.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

3060. Olivier, Paul. Ueber die Gefiihle. (On 
the emotions.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol. Leip- 
sig, 1957, 9, 349-357.—This conceptual contribution 
considers emotion the expression of change in the 
whole state of the individual and fundamentally dif- 
ferent from sensation. Disturbance of the old and 
establishment of a new dynamic stereotype, the expres- 
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sion of a definite, more or less regulated, systematized 
motility, especially lead to emotions which are eu- 
phoric in favorable and dysphoric in frustrating de- 
velopments. A stimulus does not necessarily elicit 
affect nor affect activity. The individual as member 
of a society and its order is exposed to multiple 
factors which influence his emotional life. In the 
course of phylogeny definite types of emotional re- 
actions have possibly developed. Russian summary. 
16 references.—C. 7. Bever. 

3061. Orsini, Francine, & Fraisse, Paul. Etude 
génétique de l’attente: Etudes des conduites tem- 
porelles. (A genetic study of expectation: Studies 
in temporal behavior.) Ann. psychol., 1957, 57, 359- 
365.—The hypothesis: An individual’s expectation 
behavior is adapted to real action conditions in pro- 
portion to his emotional stability and genetic evolu- 
tion. Results: Emotional stability is at least as im- 
portant as age in determining expectation behavior.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson., 


3062. Pepitone, Albert, & Sherberg, Janet. (U. 
Pennsylvania) Intentionality, responsibility, and 
interpersonal attraction. J. Pers., 1957, 25, 757-766. 
—‘An experiment employing a hypothetical interper- 
sonal situation as a stimulus was designed to test two 
hypotheses concerning the effects of simple cognitive 
factors on attractiveness. Despite a general tendency 
for bad acts to be attributed to bad motives, the pre- 
diction that the more well intentioned the threat the 
less the loss of attractiveness in the person who 
threatens was confirmed. The prediction that the 
more responsible a person for threatening another 
person the greater his loss of attractiveness for the 
person he threatens was not confirmed.”—M. O. 
Wilson. 


3063. Perron, Roger. Motricité et motivations 
a propos de la notion de contréle. ( Motivity and 
motivation with respect to the concept of control.) 
Enfance, 1956, 9(5), 35-55. 


3064. Petrilowitsch, Nikolaus. Beitrag zur Psy- 
chologie des Lachens. (A contribution to the psy- 
chology of laughter.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 
1958, 5, 149-154.—Though laughter is a common 
expression of joy and delight, it does not always have 
this meaning. Thus there is “hollow laughter” and 
conventional laughter, the laughter of fear and of 
embarrassment. Laughter appears to be fundamen- 
tally a reaction to limiting situations for which one 
has no ready reply. In this way its nearness to tears 
may be understood.—F, W. Eng. 

3065. Piaget, J. Motricité, perception et intelli- 
gence. ( Motivity, perception and intelligence.) En- 
fance, 1956, 9(2), 9-14. 


3066. Pillai, A. S. Narayana. (U. Coll., Triven- 
drum) Sthayibhava as aesthetic sentiment. J. psy- 
chol. Res., Mysore, 1957, 1(3), 23-28.—The classical 
Indian aesthetic theory of rasa hinges on the nature 
of the sthayibhava which is an enduring psychological 
state of mind. From the point of view of modern 
psychology it is neither a feeling nor an emotion, 
neither an instinct nor a propensity but can only be 
called a sentiment.—U. Pareek. 

3067. Plutchik, Robert. (Hofstra Coll.) Fur- 
ther comments on the definition of emotion. Psy- 
chol. Rec., 1957, 7, 123-124.—Brackman suggested 
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that defining emotional behavior is a major problem 
and stumbling block in the development of the area. 
This writer cites five additional problems in the area 
of emotion: intensity, persistence, purity, individual 
differences, and introspection.—S. C. Ratner. 


3068. Racker, Heinrich. Considérations psy- 
chanalytiques sur Le Cocu Magnifique de F. 
Crommelynck. (Psychoanalytic considerations of 
F, Crommelynck’s The Magnificent Cuckold.) Rev. 
Franc. Psychanal., 1957, 21, 839-855.—To an audience 
of nonpsychoanalysts, the story is first outlined then 
cast in analytic terms. The psychopathology of the 
jealous husband is rooted in the warm relationship 
as children of husband, wife, and lover. The husband 


as a child suffered solitude in the presence of the 
loving couple who were, in effect, his parents, his 
sexual frustration, the subsequent hate, the vengeful 
sexual fantasies, the anxiety and feeling of guilt en- 
gendered by these.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


3069. Rhine, L. E. Hallucinatory psi experi- 
ences: II. The initiative of the percipient in hal- 
lucinations of the living, the dying, and the dead. 
J. Parapsychol., 1957, 21, 13-46.—A total of 825 hal- 
lucinatory experiences suggesting an ESP awareness 
of a person who was either living, dying, or dead 
were examined for evidence on who took the initiative 
in bringing about the hallucination, the person hav- 
ing the experience or the person perceived. The 
indications were that the person having the hallucina- 
tion initiated the experience. The fact that many 
such experiences relate to deceased persons does not, 
therefore, bear directly on the survival question.— 
J. G. Pratt. 


3070. Schein, Edgar H. Reaction patterns to 
severe, chronic stress in American Army — 
of war of the Chinese. J. soc. /ssues, 1957, 13(3), 
21-30.—There is little evidence that drugs, post- 
hypnotic suggestion, or implanted electrodes can now 
or ever will be able to produce the kind of behavior 
exhibited by many prisoners who collaborated and 
made false confessions. On the other hand, there is 
increasing evidence that Russian and Chinese inter- 
rogation and indoctrination techniques involve the 
destruction of the person’s social ties and identifica- 
tions and the partial destruction of his ego. If this is 
successfully accomplished, the person is offered a new 
identity for himself and given the opportunity to 
identify with new groups. What physical torture and 
deprivation are involved in this process may be either 
a calculated attempt to degrade and humiliate a man 
to destroy his image of himself as a dignified human 
being, or the product of fortuitous circumstances.—J. 
A. Fishman. 


3071. Shanmugam, T. E. (U. Madras) Effect of 
low socio-economic status on emotional instability. 
J. psychol. Res., Mysore, 1957, 1(2), 60-68.—874 
male Ss were administered the Personality Inventory. 
The analysis of results show that there was no differ- 
ence in the emotional instability scores of Ss belong- 
ing to high and low socioeconomic families, there 
were significant differences between the mean emo- 
tional instability scores of adolescents and children 
and adolescents and adults, and there was significant 
difference in the mean emotional instability scores of 
adolescents of high and low socioeconomic families. 
—l’. Pareek. 
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3072. Smith, Madorah E. Relation between 
word variety and mean letter length of words with 
chronological and mental ages. J/. gen. Psychol., 
1957, 56, 27-43.—Using a cross section study of the 
spoken language of 97 preschool children (23-72 
mon.) and a longitudinal study of the writings of 2 
women it was found that MA contributes more than 
CA in determining word variability during preschool 
years. Combining the data of the women and the 
children shows that the mean letter length of words 
proceeds from 4.2 at 44% years to 6.87 at 50, declin 
ing to 5.42 at 874 years. Word variety and length 
hold up to past 60 as well as vocabulary with little 
sign of deterioration unless arteriosclerosis is in- 
volved.—C. K. Bishop. 

3073. Stanley-Jones, D. Townshend, Hayle, Corn- 
wall, England) The structure of emotion: III. 
The physiology of the oedipus complex. /. nerv. 
ment, Dis., 1957, 125, 259-272.—The evolution of the 
oedipus complex out of its infantile oral-sucking lust 
and oral-biting hate is traced out and its ideal resolu- 
tion defined.—N. H. Pronko. 

3074. Strunk, O. (West Virginia Wesleyan Coll.) 
Empathy: A review of theory and research. Psy- 
chol. Newsltr., NYU, 1957, 9, 47-57.—A breakdown 
into theories and definitions, measurement, research, 
human relations, and counseling is given for the topic 
of empathy. 110 references —M. S. Maysner. 

3075. Strunk, O., Jr. (West Virginia Wesleyan 
Coll.) Need for cognition and value schemata. 
Psychol. Newsltr.,. NYU, 1958, 9, 160-161.—“There 
appears to be a significant relationship between need 
for cognition, as measured by the Situations Check 
List, and the theoretical value area, as measured by 
the AVL Study of Values."—M. S. Maysner. 


3076. Truax, Charles B. The repression re- 
sponse to implied failure as a function of the 
hysteria-psychasthenia index. /. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 55, 188-193.—A study designed to test 
the Freudian theory of repression and its relation to 
the scores on the repression index of the hysteria 
minus the psychasthenia scales of the MMPI. Re- 
sults were consistent with the repression hypothesis 
and are also discussed in relation to the drive-anxiety 
hypothesis. 15 references.—M/. O. Wilson. 

3077. Ulrich, Celeste, & Burke, Roger K. (U. 
North Carolina) Effect of motivational stress 
upon physical performance. es. Quart. Amer. Ass. 
Hlth. Phys. Educ., 1957, 28, 403-412.—A report on 
“a pilot study to investigate the relationship existing 
between specific kinds of motivation and work output, 
oxygen consumption, mechanical efficiency and several 
aspects of cardio-respiratory response in men and 
women.” 9 male and 9 female Ss participated “in 
exercise trials involving three varieties of motiva- 
tional stress on three different days.” The findings 
of the study indicate that both sexes yield similar 
reactions to stress, “motivational techniques elicit 
greater work output,” and the gross mechanical ef- 
ficiency of the body is greater when the motivational 
stressors indicate success than when either neutral 
stressors or those indicating failure are used.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

3078. Wilson, Robert C. 
complex mental processes. 
test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serz 


Improving criteria for 
Proc. 1957 invit. Conf. 
1957, 13—-20.—An at- 


COMPLEX PROCESSES 


AND ORGANIZATIONS 


tempt is described to develop performance tests for 
certain complex mental processes. This attempt was 
made in conjunction with the Gifted Child Project 
of Portland Public Schools. Progress in this area 
will be made in 2 major directions: a clarification of 
the conceptualizations of the complex mental processes 
so that tests will have greater content validity, and a 
specification of the elements in the criterion which 
may affect the predictive validity of tests —R. L. Mc- 
Cornack, 

3079. Worchel, Philip. Catharsis and the relief 
of hostility. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 238- 
243.—A study of the effect of different cathartic tech- 
niques on the relief of hostility feelings —M. O. Wil- 
fon, 

3080. Wylie, Ruth C. Cognitive set and motiva- 
tional factors in the perception of neutral and 
threat-related stimuli. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1957, 55, 227-231.—An experiment with 51 Ss em- 
ploying new means to control subjective factors while 
studying cognition and motivation in the perception 
of neutral and threatening stimuli.—M. O. Wilson. 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


3081. Alper, Thelma G. Predicting the direction 
of selective recall: Its relation to ego strength 
and N achievement. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 
55, 149-165.—2 experiments are conducted to explore 
the relationship between strong ego and weak ego Ss 
and the recall of uninterrupted vs. completed tasks. 
The results confirm an earlier finding that strong ego 
Ss recall significantly more completed tasks as the 
experiment conditions become more threatening to 
self-esteem; “weak ego subjects, interrupted tasks.” 
29 references.—M. O. Wilson. 


3082. Anderson, Norman H., & Grant, David A. 
(U. Wisconsin) A test of a statistical learning 
theory model for two-choice behavior with double 
stimulus events. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 305- 
317.—“This paper reports a model for two-choice 
predicting behavior, and three experiments which 
evaluate the model. The model is based on statistical 
learning theory, being an extension of the Estes- 
Burke-Straughan model to the case where either re- 
sponse alone (single events), both responses, or 
neither response (double events) may be correct in 
any given trial. . the model should be useful in 
predicting mean performance over a fairly wide range 
of stimulus conditions but that it is inadequate to 
handle response distributions or conditional proba- 
bilities in its present form.”—J. Arbit. 


3083. Arnoult, Malcolm D. (AFPTRC, Lackland 
AFB) Stimulus predifferentiation: Some gen- 
eralizations and hypotheses. Psychol. Bull., 1957, 
54, 339-350.—A survey of the research literature con- 
cerned with stimulus predifferentiation reveals suf- 
ficient agreement to permit generalizable conclusions 
in 2 broad areas: kind of verbal pretraining given, 
and the amount of such training. The adequacy of 
several theoretical interpretations of sensory predif- 
ferentiation are discussed. 38 references.—W. J. 
Meyer. 

3084. Ardashnikova, L. I. Izmeneniia uslov- 
norefiektornoi deiatel’nosti sobak pri povtornykh 
kratkovremennykh vozdeistviiakh ponizhennogo 
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barometricheskogo davleniia. (Changes in condi- 
tioned-reflex activity of dogs under repeated influence 
of reduced barometric pressure of short duration.) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8, 193-200.—In a 
study of the influence on conditioned reflexes in 4 
days of repeated simulated lifts in a pressure chamber 
to an altitude of 4000, 5000, and 6000 meters, slight 
changes in conditioned reflex activity (which disap- 
peared during training) were observed in 2 dogs with 
strong nervous processes. However, in 2 other dogs 
with weak nervous processes the conditioned reflexes 
drastically changed at 4000 and 5000 meters with a 
breakdown of reflex activity in 1 dog. In these ani- 
mals new relationships between the extero- and in- 
teroceptors appeared and protective inhibition, due to 
“lowered capacity for work of the cortical cells under 
conditions of hypoxia,” emerged.—/. D. London. 


3085. Armus, H. L. (Indiana U. Medical Cen- 
ter) Drive level and habit reversal. Psychol. Rep., 
1958, 4, 31-34.—“Two groups of rats, one under 
2144-hr. and one under 34-hr. food deprivation, were 
given 38 training trials in a simple T-maze. The 
correct end box (turn) was then reversed for all Ss, 
and the drive level was reversed for one-half the Ss 
in each of the original drive groups. It was predicted 
that the effect of drive during reversal would depend 
on the habit strengths of the correct and incorrect 
responses. The data, although suggestive, did not 
support this view.”—C. H. Ammons. 

3086. Azrin, Nathan H. Some effects of two 
intermittent schedules of immediate and non-im- 
mediate punishment. J. Psychol., 1956, 42, 3-21.— 
The author tested the temporal relation between elec- 


tric shock and response to an aversive stimulus, using 


pecking response of 5 pigeons. Fixed and variable 
intervals were used, with both immediate and non- 
immediate punishment. Immediate punishment proved 
far more effective than nonimmediate in reducing 
the number of responses during the warning periods, 
with both fixed and variable time intervals. Pattern- 
ing of responding varied, however, fixed intervals 
produced a sharp negative acceleration prior to the 
appropriate time of delivery of each shock, and with 
variable intervals responding occurred at a reduced, 
but fairly uniform, rate—R. W. Husband. 


3087. Baron, Alan; Brookshire, Kenneth H., & 
Littman, Richard A. Effects of infantile and adult 
shock-trauma upon learning in the adult white 
rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 530-534.— 
Rats given severe traumatizing electrical shock dur- 
ing infancy show more effective escape learning with 
shock motivation and slower extinction as adults. 
The effect of the infantile trauma appears restricted 
to adult traumatic situations.—L. /. O’Kelly. 


3088. Barry, Herbert, III. (Yale U.) Habitua- 
tion to handling as a factor in retention of maze 
performance in rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1957, 50, 366-367.—"‘Albino rats of two age groups 
were trained to escape from a water maze which was 
arranged to present a series of different problems. 
They relearned the problems after an interval of 75 
days. The Ss which were handled daily during the 
posttraining interval made fewer errors in relearning 
than did Ss not handled during the interval. This 
result may be interpreted as showing effects of loss 
of habituation to handling.”—L. J. O’Kelly. 


33: 3085-3093 


3089. Battig, William F., Hoffeld, Donald R., 
Seidenstein, Sidney, & Brogden, W. J. (U. Madi- 
son) Supplementary report: Effect of verbal pre- 
training on the acquisition of a complex motor 
skill. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 375-376.—Studied 
whether increased relevance of the verbal pretraining 
to performance on a complex motor task would show 
positive transfer where previous verbal pretraining 
had no effect. Found no positive transfer from the 
more relevant verbal pretraining to the motor task. 
Concluded that verbal pretraining has no beneficial 
effect on acquisition of a motor task as complex as 
the 4-finger task employed.—J. Arbit. 

3090. Bersh, Philip J., Notterman, Joseph M., & 
Schoenfeld, William N. The efficiency of pur- 
suitrotor performance during experimentally in- 
duced anxiety. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1957, 
No. 57-28. 6 p.—An experiment is reported in 
which simultaneous records were kept of heart rate 
CR and pursuitrotor performance during the CS-US 
interval in a trace conditioning procedure designed 
to establish experimental “stress.” It was found 
that: (a) Pursuitrotor performance (as measured by 
percent of total trace interval time on target) was 
lower during the conditioning (tone-shock) phase, 
than during either basal or extinction (tone-alone) 
phases. (b) Magnitude of heart CR was directly 
correlated with successful maintenance of time on 
target scores during the tone-shock phase. 

3091. Bevan, William. Reward vs. punishment: 
Comment on a confusion. J. gen. Psychol., 1957, 
56, 45-50.—One of the many errors psychology text- 
books make is the overgeneralization of the efficacy of 
reward and punishment. It should be remembered 
that rewards and punishments are not applied to the 
same Rs, also the artificiality of dividing motivation 
into 2 independent forms instead of considering them 
as being complementary in the same motivating situa- 
tion, and the questionableness of equating laboratory 
experimentation with nonlaboratory human behavior. 
“Data now available do not permit an explanation of 
the relative effectiveness for learning of various 
specific incentives in terms of class membership (i.e., 
reward vs. punishment) that is unconfounded by 
other possible crucial differences.” Perhaps they are 
not nondimensional and may overlap in their effects. 
“The necessary relationship between the functions 
such concepts perform and the parameters used to 
define them has not always been clearly recognized.” 
17 references.—C. K. Bishop. 

3092. Bilodeau, Edward A. (Tulane U.) Pat- 
terns of internal consistency in multipart skilled 
performances. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 550-559. 
—A method for determining the relationships between 
the parts of a 4-part task, and between performance 
in a combination of the parts with the whole is carried 
out on one S, The S, a skilled operator of the SAM 
Multi-dimensional Pursuit Test, the task employed, 
was given 48 trials on each part and combination of 
the same. The method yields findings that make pos- 
sible more accurate descriptions of task-difficulty and 
estimates of probable level of performance, and “bear 
upon the composition of an aggregate of individual 
parts of a task.”—R. H. Waters. 

3093. Bousfield, W. A., Cohen, B. H., & Whit- 
marsh, G. A. (U. Connecticut) Associative clus- 
tering in the recall of words of different taxonomic 
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frequencies of occurrence. /’sychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 
sO-44 This study was planned as a test of the 
validity of the taxonomic norms of Cohen, Bousfield, 
ind Whitmarsh.” 2 stimulus word lists with high 
ind low taxonomi were selected “to 
(a) animals, names, 


lrequencies 
sent 2 groups of categories: 
vegetables: and (b) birds, cloths, coun- 
instruments.” The lists were used to 
ociative clustering and recall, each list 
wing given to a different group. Analyses ... show 
that the lists comprising items with high taxonomic 
uencies induced significantly more clustering and 
call Findings were interpreted as indicating 
it the readily Ss can categorize groups of 
words, the more readily will the recalled 
ind the the organization of recall.”—C. H. 
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3004. Bowen, J. H., & Chernikoff, R. The rela- 
tionships between magnification and course fre- 
quency in compensatory aided tracking. l/S.V 
Res. Lab. Rep., 1957, No. 4913. i, 6 p.—When one 
utilizes compensatory tracking display, extensive mag- 
nification of error is possible. However, with extreme 
magnification, sudden may result in marker 
loss beyond the display periphery. Such a hazard was 
minimized by employing nonlinear magnification. 
lhe study compared 3 different linear (1 x, 5 X, and 
10 *) and 1 nonlinear magnifications. The results 
that increased magnification decreases error 
scores for early learning. ‘The nonlinear magnifica- 
tion did not differ from the 5 x or 10 * linear con- 
Jack Vernon. 
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3095. Bradley, James V. (Aero Med. Lab., W- 
Patterson AFB)  Direction-of-knob-turn stereo- 
types. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57-388. 
iii, 11 p.—Right-handed Ss were asked to grasp a 
knob and turn it so as to effect a specified change in 
a light mounted just above it. 2 
First, Ss turned 
counterclockwise 


the intensity of 
significant tendencies were found. 
the knob clockwise to increase or 
to decrease the brightness of the light. Second, all 
Ss tended to turn the knob clockwise. This general 
turn-clockwise tendency was found to persist when 
the S was asked simply to turn the knob. Among 
left-handed Ss this tendency to turn clockwise was 
not statistically significant—R. 7. Cave. 

3096. Branca, Albert A. (VAH, Fayetteville, N. 
C.) Semantic generalization at the level of the 
conditioning experiment. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 
70, 541-549.—The experiment tested the generaliza- 
tion of the GSR, conditioned to a word or picture, to 
“a semantically related but otherwise dissimilar stimu- 
lus-object,” e.g., a picture or a word. Results from 
41 Ss revealed “that semantic generalization did not 
occur regularly even in comparable circumstances.” 

R. H. Waters. 

3097. Brand, H., Sakoda, J. M., & Woods, P. J. 
(U. Connecticut) Effects of a random versus pat- 
tern instructional set in a contingent partial rein- 
forcement situation. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 473- 
479.—5 reward schedules in a contingent partial rein- 
forcement situation were run under 2 instructional 
sets to test the effects of a belief in randomness or pat- 
terning. One group of Ss was told that there was 
some sort of pattern to the rewards, which actually 
were randomized, and the other group was told that 
rewards were randomized. The only significant dif- 
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ference in 240 acquisition trials occurred under the 
100: 50 schedule where the random-set Ss rose to 
100% responding to the most profitable side in the 
fifth block of 20 trials while the pattern set Ss had 
not yet reached that level by the fifteenth block. How 


Estes’ theory might account for the data and the 
implications of the findings were discussed.—C. H. 


Ammons. 

3098. Broadhurst, P. L. (U. London) Emo- 
tionality and the Yerkes-Dodson Law. /. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 54, 345-352.—The Yerkes-Dodson Law 
predicting an interaction between difficulty of task 
and motivation as determinants of learning is con- 
firmed. A second hypothesis relating emotionality to 
motivation is only partly fulfilled. 18 references.— 
J. Arbit. 

3099. Caldwell, Willard E., & Boes, Roderick H. 
The application of light avoidance in a perceptual 
differentiation problem in the pekin duck. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1956, 88, 153-160.—Ss were 7 sated pekin 
ducks presented with a discrimination problem in- 
volving circles and triangles. An intense light was 
the motivation, while a dark goal box was the re- 
ward. ‘The ducks also were subjected to conflict 
situations involving circle and triangle. Conclusions : 
(a) Wide individual differences were noted in ability 
of ducks to make correct choices. (b) Both percent- 
age of correct responses and response latency tends 
to vary in ascending-descending fashion. (c) Qualli- 
tative patterns, i.e., tremor-like reactions, excessive 
defectation, etc., were observed.—S. M. Schoonover. 

3100. Caldwell, Willard E., & Hoffeld, Donald 
R. An investigation of light avoidance as motiva- 
tion in a perceptual differentiation problem in the 
om. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 88, 143—151.—Ss were 
8 cats, trained to discriminate between circles and 
triangles with an intense light employed as motiva- 
tion and a reduction in light as reward. Cats were 
also subjected to conflict situations with geometrical 
patterns alternated in respect to those being rewarded 
with less light. Conclusions: (a) Both correct 
choices and length of time required to make correct 
response varied in ascending-descending manner. (b) 
Cat 8, which was subjected to conflict situation by 
changing correct door at random, developed a seizure- 
like state lasting for at least 7 hrs. (c) Wide in- 
dividual differences were noted in ability of these 
animals to discriminate geometrical designs under 
stated conditions.—S. M. Schoonover. 

3101. Caldwell, Willard E., & Stebbins, Wm. C. 
An investigation of geotropism utilized as mo- 
tivation in the maze performance of golden ham- 
sters. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 88, 161-166.—Ex- 
perimental group consisted of 12 golden hamsters 
subjected to a maze tilted at 21°. Control group 
contained 12 animals subjected to same maze, but 
not tilted. F and t tests were applied to the differ 
ences between the 2 groups. In general, experi- 
mental group made more errors than did control 
group, but experimental curve of errors showed an 
ascending-descending characteristic.—S. M. Schoon- 
ower. 

3102. Calvin, Allen D., Schulz, R. E., & Clifford, 
L. Thomas. The effect of time on spontaneous 
alteration in the rat. /. genet. Psychol., 1956, 89, 
11-25.—This investigation was mainly concerned 
with effects of one trial a day learning and other 
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experimentally controlled temporal variations on spon- 
taneous alternation in rats. Ss were 36 male native 
albino rats, about 90 days old. Group I was given 
10 forced trials per day for 4 days to one side of 
a hollow square maze. Group II was given one 
forced trial per day for 40 days. On the 4lst trial 
both groups were permitted a free choice. Group I 
showed significant alternation; Group II performed 
randomly. To account for these findings a model was 
presented, and other contemporary theoretical at- 
tempts in this area were discussed. 26 references.— 
S. M. Schoonover. 

3103. Cantor, Gordon N., & Hottel, John V. 
(George Peabody Coll.) Psychomotor learning in 
defectives as a function of verbal pretraining. /’sy- 
chol. Rec., 1957, 7, 79-85.—The present study in- 
vestigated the applicability of the concept of acquired 
distinctiveness of cues to the learning of mental de- 
fectives. 38 defectives learned a task in which they 
pushed one of 3 buttons in response to one visual 
stimulus and a second of the 3 buttons in response to 
another stimulus. Half of the Ss, the relevant group, 
had received a pretraining experience in which they 
learned names for the stimuli in the motor task. The 
remaining Ss, the irrelevant group, received a com- 
parable pretraining experience, except they learned 
names for stimuli unrelated to those of the motor 
task. The groups did not differ significantly on the 
pretraining task. On the motor task the relevant 
group made significantly fewer errors than the ir- 
relevant group and their superiority was maintained 
throughout the motor task performance. It was con- 
cluded that the results were consistent with the ac- 
quired distinctiveness hypothesis and that the effect 
occurs with mental defectives.—S. C. Ratner. 

3104. Chapanis, Alphonse. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
A rate of making complex decisions. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1957, 70, 650-652.—The time required to 
classify 1200 references, selected from a larger list 
of 10,000 items, into 89 categories for a bibliography 
was found to be 7.35 sec./card and 6.93 sec./card 
for the first and second 100 cards respectively. These 
data were taken after about 1% the total 10,000-item 
task was completed and therefore represent the rate 
for a highly practiced S.—R. H. laters. 

3105. Chiba, Yasunori; Wu, Shui-Mien, & 
Tanaka, Moriya. (Yamaguchi Medical School) 
An experimental study of the time-conditioned 
reflex. Jap. J. Psychol., 1957, 28, 198-202.—The 
term “time salivary secretion” was applied to an ani- 
mal’s secretion at a precise interval when food had 
been repeatedly presented at this interval. Studies 
of the reflex indicated that it is established more 
quickly when a sound stimulus is added to the food 
presentation, and that it is completely inhibited after 
5 extinction trials. The authors discuss 2 possible 
conceptions of the animal's time sense: that it is con- 
tinuous, and that it is a complex of relevant physio- 
logical changes.—J. Lyons. 

3106. Clayton, F. L. (Brown U.) Light rein- 
forcement as a function of water deprivation. /sy- 
chol. Rep., 1958, 4, 63-66.—“Operant levels of bar 
pressing in the dark with no light reward were de- 
termined for 22... rats for 25 min. on each of 6 
nights. Half were on a water deprivation 
schedule. Ss in each deprivation group were assigned 
randomly to 1 of 2 sub-groups. For the next 3 test 
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periods Ss in one sub-group from each deprivation 
group received a 1/-sec. flash of light following each 
bar press. For the other sub-groups the conditions 
remained as they were... . Average number of bar 
presses for each S under each condition . . . indicates 
that deprived Ss did more bar pressing during the 
operant level determinations, that light did serve as 
a reinforcing stimulus for both deprived and non- 
deprived Ss, and that light strengthened bar pressing 
more in deprived than in non-deprived Ss.”"—C. H. 
Ammons. 


3107. Cofer, Charles N., & Ford, Thomas J. 
(U. Maryland) Verbal context and free associa- 
tion-time. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 606-610.— 
“Associative reaction-times were obtained to stimu- 
lus-words under three conditions: no verbal context, 
the context of a semantically unrelated word, and the 
context of a word having some degree of synonymity 
to the stimulus-word” from 45 undergraduate men 
and women. . . the small differences obtained .. . 
if] dependable permit the conclusion that the 
synonymity-context produces a delay in associative 
response as compared with the no-context condition.” 
—k. H. Waters. 

3108. Crahay, Serge. (U. Bruxelles) Les 
épreuves de memoire immediate dans la maladie 
de Korsakow d'origine alcoolique. (Immediate 
memory-tests in alcoholic Korsakow disease.) Acta 
neurol. Belg., 1957, 57, 570-581.—“The author con- 
siders as granted the distinction between two mecha- 
nisms in the memory-fixation: on the one hand, the 
immediate apprehension of the stimulus, and on the 
other, the integration which is secondary to appre- 
hension, which is retention and memorization. The 
first of these functions is partly conserved in the 
Korsakow disease, where as the second is deeply in- 
jured.” 19 references.—l’. Sanua. 

3109. Crasilneck, H. B., & McCranie, E. J. On 
the conditioning of the pupillary reflex. J. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 42, 23-27.—The authors call attention to 
the contradictory results found in previous pupillary 
conditioning experiments. Here an attempt was made 
to condition the pupillary light response to the sound 
of an electric buzzer in 10 Ss. After the practice 
periods, fluctuating changes in the size of the pupil 
occurred which were not regularly related to the con- 
ditioned stimulus. ‘They contend that this reaction 
does not represent a true conditioned response, but 
rather the phenomenon known as hippus (exaggerated 
iris movement ).—R. IV’. Husband. 


3110. Deese, J. Serial or- 


(Johns Hopkins U.) 
ganization in the recall of disconnected items. 
Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 577-582.—The present experi- 
ment is concerned with the relationship between fre- 
quency of recall per item and order of emission in 


immediate recall. The results indicated that the serial 
position curve changes from that characteristic of 
free recall to that characteristic of serial anticipation. 
This change is accompanied by an appropriate altera- 
tion in the order of recall of items. Thus it seems 
reasonable to conclude that the form of the serial posi- 
tion curve in free recall is primarily dependent upon 
the order of emission of items in recall, i.e., on their 
order of strength, with last items recalled first. With 
serial recall, items are recalled in order, first items 
being most frequent—C. H. Ammons. 
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3111. Deese, James, & Marder, Victor J. (Johns 
Hlopkins U.) The pattern of errors in delayed re- 
call of serial learning after interpolation. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 594-599.—The hypothesis that 
with increasing temporal delay between the learning 
of an interpolated list and the recall of the original 
list intrusion errors from the interpolated list will 
was tested. Ss, 80 junior and senior high 
school girls, were given 7 and 6 trials on an original 
ind an interpolated list of 12 adjectives, respectively. 

gle recall trials were given after 4 mins., 2, 24, 
ind 48 hours. Results show a decrease in errors 
from original list and an increase in intrusions from 
the interpolated list as predicted. This is interpreted 
to mean that “the context of items is forgotten much 

ore readily than the themselves.’"—R. H. 
laters 


3112. Dember, William N., Earl, Robert W., & 
Paradise, Noel. (U. Michigan) Response by rats 
to differential stimulus complexity. J. comp. pliys 
iol, Psychol., 1957, 50, 514—518.—2 experiments are 
reported testing a hypothesis that choice preference is 
i function of complexity of both stimuli and the in 
dividual, and that “the individual's complexity in 


merease 


items 


creases as he has perceptual commerce with stimuli 


which have measures of complexity exceeding his 
own momentary measure by an appropriate amount.” 
Using pigmented rats and contiguous circular path 
ways differing in complexity of black-white patterns, 
it was shown, as predicted, that preference shifted 
toward the stimulus of greater complexity. “It is 
argued that these results cannot be explained by 
theories which are based solely on concepts of satia- 
tion or O'Kelly. 


3113. Denenberg, Victor H., & Naylor, James C. 
(Purdue U.) The effects of early food depriva- 
tion upon adult learning. /’sychol. Rec., 1957, 7, 
75-7 Che hypothesis under investigation was that 
amounts of food are not equally reinforcing 
when Ss have received differential food experience 
early in life. An experimental group of 9 Wistar 
rats was maintained on a 6 gm. deprivation schedule 
for 15 days following weaning. A control group of 
10 Ss was maintained on an ad lib schedule for this 
interval. Then both groups were put on an ad lib 
schedule until adulthood, when they were deprived 
and trained on a black-white discrimination problem. 
It was found that the experimental group learned the 
discrimination problem significantly better than did 
the control group, as predicted by the hypothesis.— 
S.C. Ratner. 


3114. Denny, M. Ray; Wells, Ruth H., & 
Maatsch, Jack L. (Michigan State U.) Resistance 
to extinction as a function of the discrimination 
habit established during fixed-ratio reinforcement. 
Il. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 451-456.—Given a symp 
totic performance level under continuous reinforce 
ment, resistance to extinction of a bar-pressing re 
sponse was found to be a negatively accelerated in- 
creasing function of the additional number of blocks 
of fixed-ratio reinforcement. A discrimination habit 
of partial reinforcement (learning which bar press is 
followed by reward and which are not) was clearly 
revealed. The results support a discrimination analy- 
sis of the effects of partial reinforcement in extinction. 

!, Arbit. 


avoidance.”—L. /. 
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3115. Dunham, B. (IBM Res. Cent., Yorktown, 
N. Y.) The formalization of scientific languages: 
I. The work of Woodger and Hull. /#M J. Res. 
Develpm., 1957, 1, 341-348.—The extent to which 
scientific languages can be formalized is critical to 
the assumption that a theory proving machine will 
deal most effectively with formal systems. In Part I, 
the axiomatic attempts of Woodger in Genetics and 
of Hull in the theory of rote learning are examined. 
The same criticism is made of both theories, i.e., 
that the formalized area of theory is too heavily 
dependent on other unformalized areas. Hull’s work 
is also challenged for having been molded too rigidly 
into a preconceived pattern—IV. R. Uttal. 

3116. Ellis, N. R., & Pryer, M. W. (State Colony 
and Training Sch., Pineville, la.) Primary versus 
secondary reinforcement in simple discrimination 
learning of mental defectives. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 
4, 67-70.—"The purpose . . . was to compare simple 
discrimination learning in mental defectives under 
primary and secondary reinforcement schedules. 2 
matched groups were tested on a 2-choice, form- 
quality problem with either a jelly bean or a chip of 
paper as a reward for each correct response. The 
reward was cancealed in a food well. . .. S received 
50 acquisition and 30 extinction trials. No statis- 
tically significant differences were found between the 
groups on either acquisition or extinction. How- 
ever, there was the suggestion of a favorable effect 
from the secondary reward. Subjective evidence that 
the primary reward produced a distracting effect, 
perhaps, poses a methodological problem for similar 
studies."—C. H. Ammons. 


3117. Ellis, Norman R. (Louisiana State U.) 
The immediate effects of emotionality upon be- 
havior strength. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 339-344. 
—lIn a test of Hull’s generalized drive hypothesis rats 
were trained to run a straight alley under 23-hr. 
hunger. 9 treatment groups were formed with 3 de- 
grees of hunger and 3 degrees of shock. Neither 
start box latency nor running time was effected by 
the irrelevant need being added to the motivational 
complex. These data provide evidence neither for 
nor against the theory. 22 references.—J. Arbit. 

3118. Estes, W. K. (U. Indiana) Of models 
and men. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 609-617.— 
“Although already too complicated for the average 
psychologist to handle . . . [theories of learning] are 
not yet adequate to account for the behavior of a 
rodent on a runway.” A mathematical model is pro- 
posed and considered in terms of certain empirical 
data. Game theory is also considered. A mathe- 
matical model emerges which then has a guiding role 
in the planning and interpretation of further experi- 
ments. Correspondences between properties of the 
model and properties of human behavior are sought 
as both model and man are “confronted with a series 
of increasingly novel and complex learning situa- 
tions.” The writer has “found that the steepest ob- 
stacle to theory construction in psychology is not the 
complexity of behavior.” Rather it is a combination 
of centuries of prescientific stereotypes and “the pro- 
nouncements of the academicians who have always 
known in advance, apparently by divine inspiration, 
exactly what kind of theory is possible and proper 
for psychology.” Experimental subjects will indi- 
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cate through their behavior to what kind of theory 
psychology is entitled —S. J. Lachman. 

3119. Fantz, R. L. (St. Vincent Charity Hosp., 
Cleveland, Ohio) Depth discrimination in dark- 
hatched chicks. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 47- 
50.—“The development of spatial vision was studied 
through a method applicable to newborn animals with- 
out training or experience. Dark-hatched chicks were 
exposed for short periods to solid and flat stimulus 
objects. ‘The unrewarded pecks were recorded auto- 
matically. Two studies using different chicks and 
objects agreed in showing consistent perferences for 
the solid objects from the first 5 min. of experience. 
This was true whether or not pronounced shading 
was present as a depth cue. Further tests indicated 
a change in depth cues after experience, suggesting 
that the innate depth discrimination was altered 
through learning.”—C. H. Ammons. 

3120. Fauls, Lydia Boyce, & Smith, Walter D. 
Sex-role learning of five-year-olds. /. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 89, 105-117.—Ss were 38 middle-class 
children, aged 4-9 years to 5-9 years. Children in- 
dividually were presented 3 sets of paired pictures, 
depicting a child and 2 parents, each pair showed a 
child involved in a masculine play activity and in a 
contrasting feminine play activity. Recorded ver- 
batim were Ss’ responses concerning their activity 
choices and their perceptions of parental preferences 
for the activities. Among findings: (a) Boys tended 
to choose masculine activities more frequently than 
did girls. (b) Only children chose sex-appropriate 
activities more frequently than did children with older 
like-sex sibs. (c) Both sexes perceived parents as 


preferring sex-appropriate activities more often than 


preferring sex-inappropriate activities for child. (d) 
There was no difference between frequencies with 
which children with older like-sex sibs and with which 
only children perceived parents as preferring sex- 
appropriate activities. (e) Only children’s choices 
of play activities showed closer agreement with their 
perception of paternal preferences than did non-only 
Ss’ choices and their perception of paternal prefer- 
ences. 30 references.—S. M. Schoonover. 

3121. Feudell, P. Das Gediachtnis als Funktion 
Gehirns. (Memory as a function of the brain.) Z. 
Altersforsch., 1957, 11, 23-34.—A review of theo- 
retical and empirical works concerning memory as 
a function of the brain —R. M. Frumkin. 


3122. Fields, Paul E. (U. Washington) The 
effect of whole-body X radiation upon activity 
drum, straightaway, and maze performances of 
white rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 
386-391.—The results of 3 experiments utilizing 
maze learning are summarized as follows: ‘1. Lethal 
doses of radiation have a more pronounced effect 
upon the speed than the accuracy of response during 
the remaining life of the rat. 2. The effect of sub- 
lethal doses is most apparent during the period of 
acute radiation sickness .... 3. The delayed effect 
of heavy but sublethal radiation upon the accuracy of 
retention and relearning of the same or other maze 
patterns six months later may be more significant 
than the immediate effect and may still exist after all 
speed decrements have cleared up. 4. The demon- 
stration of significant effects will depend on the na- 
ture of the methods and complexity of the measuring 
devices used.... 5. A well-learned elevated T-maze 
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habit may continue to function satisfactorily after ex- 
posures to radiation levels which apparently diminish 
the rat’s ability to learn new complex patterns on a 
vertical maze.”—L. /. O'Kelly. 

3123. Finger, Frank W., Reid, Lyne Starling, & 
Weasner, Marvin Harold. (U. Virginia) The 
effect of reinforcement upon activity during cyclic 
food deprivation. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 
50, 495-498.—Rats being maintained on 23-hour food 
deprivation were given one hour access to an activity 
wheel every second day. One group was fed im- 
mediately after their hour in the wheel, while the 
other group was detained in a neutral box for one 
hour before feeding. By the 15th running session the 
immediately reinforced animals’ activity was 28% 
greater than the delayed group. “The results dem- 
onstrate that reinforcement can, unless controlled, 
invalidate running-wheel activity as a measure of 
drive.”—L. I. O’Kelly. 

3124. Fisher, S., & Cleveland, Sidney E. Rela- 
tionship of body image boundaries to memory for 
completed and incompleted tasks. J. Psychol., 
1956, 42, 35-41.—Previous work by the writers has 
demonstrated that individuals who conceive of their 
body boundaries as impermeable are more likely to 
have a high level of aspiration and be oriented to- 
ward goal attainment than individuals who conceive 
of their boundaries as permeable. It was therefore 
hypothesized that Ss with more impermeable bound- 
aries would recall a relatively larger proportion of 
incompleted to completed tasks than would Ss with 
less permeable boundaries. This hypothesis was sup- 
ported by data in which Ss were asked to recall a 
variety of completed and incompleted tasks which 
they undertook in an ego involving atmosphere.—RK. 
W. Husband. 

3125. Florés, César. Le réle de la similitude 
des éléments dans Il’apprentissage et le transfert. 
(The role of similarity of elements in learning and 
transfer.) Ann. psychol., 1957, 57, 399-424.—54 
studies are reviewed in terms of the problem of simi- 
larity ; learning and retention ; similarity, transfer, and 
intra-series interference. The importance of the ef- 
fects of facilitation is a direct function of the degree 
of similarity between the stimuli of respective series. 
The relationship between the value of interference 
effects and the variations of similarity is expressed 
by a complex function whose best approximation is 
presented in the Skaggs-Robinson hypothesis. The 
importance of the influence of similarity variations 
should not obscure the role of other variables.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

3126. Frankmann, Judith P. (U. Indiana) Ef- 
fect of amount of interpolated learning and time 
interval before test on retention in rats. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1957, 54, 462-466.—‘Statistical learning 
theory predicts that retention of a response will be 
(a) inversely related to the number of IL trials, and 
(b) directly related to the duration of the time in- 
terval between IL and retention test.” Use of a T 
maze discrimination with its reversal as the inter- 
polated task found evidence to support the predictions. 
—J. Arbit. 

3127. Freeman, James, & Moren, Richard. 
(Iowa State Coll.) Verbal discrimination learning 
as a function of anxiety and task difficulty. Proc. 
Iowa Acad. Sci., 1957, 64, 520-523.—No significant 
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was found between high and low anxiety 
learning lists of nonsense With intra 
larity added the results still nonsig 
but an interaction favoring the high anxiety 
the high mtra-list similarity condition was 
‘ronounced task differences for Ss combined 

re obtained, however.—C. /. Haner. 
Fujita, Osamu. (U. Tokyo) Studies of 
spontaneous alternation in the rat: III. The ef- 
fect of repetition of forced trials and pretest in- 
tervals. Jap. J. Psychol., 1957, 28, 189-197.—In 3 
with 0, 4, and 9 forced trials, respec 
reentage ol alternation decreased as the 
interval increased. With 4 forced trials the 
decreased, but with 9 it increased. The 
reentage, the shorter the running time. 
is concluded that the facilitating effect is closely 

related to reimtorcement.—J/. /yons. 

3120. Gatti, G. L. Azione dei farmaci tran- 
quillanti sui vari tipi di comportamento del ratto 
condizionato. (l:ffect of tranquilizing drugs on 
various types of behavior in the conditioned rat.) In 
S. Garattini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs 

see 33: 3944), 125-135.—5 tranquilizers are used in 
a series of animal experiments involving the 
pressing response” (Skinner) and wherein the 
tional reactions” of the animals could be 
under The effects differed for each tranqul- 
With meprobamate the reaction 
lowered without the loss of the conditioned response. 
Chlorpromazine and reserpine were effective “through 
a deconditioning of inditference towards the environ 
ment.” With benactizine the effect was achieved 
“through dissociation from the environment.” Re 
sults | research method and 
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are discussed in terms of 
the need for continued psychopharmacological study 
at the infrahuman level. English summary. 40 refer- 
ences.—L, 4. Pennington. 

3130. Gerall, Arnold A., Sampson, Philip B., & 
Boslov, Gertrude L. (UU. Rochester) Classical 
conditioning of human pupillary dilation. /. exp. 
Psychol., 1957, 54, 467-474.—Used 3 types of UCS: 
shock paired with light offset, light offset alone, and 
shock alone. Sensitization controls were run for the 
first and third types. The groups that had shock as 
part of the UCS showed conditioning and extinction, 
the other groups did not. Concluded that reinforce- 
ment effects conditioning of an autonomic nervous 
system The equivocal results of previous 
work in this area may be due to the absence of rein- 
forcement. Suggest that in the present study a gen- 
eralized fear reaction modified rather than a 
specific light reflex. 19 references.—J/. Arbit. 

3131. Grabowski, Ulrich. Einsichitges Verhal- 
ten eines Chow-Chow. (Insightful behavior of a 
chow.) 72. Tierpsychol., 1957, 14, 238-240.—An 
anecdote is related in which a chow dog which had 
previously learned to open doors, solved an Umweg 
problem in a single trial. English summary.—C,. J. 
Smith, 

3132. Green, Edward J., & Meinig, Fred R. 
(Dartmouth Coll.) Rate as response probability 
in discrimination learning. Science, 1957, 126, 
1339-1340.—"It has been argued that rate of respond 
ing is the only appropriate datum to a formulation of 
behavioral change in terms of response probability. 
he experiments reported in this paper were 


re sponse. 


was 
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designed to evaluate response rate as it corresponds 
to specific probabilistic predictions.” Results indicate 
that different schedules of reinforcement produce large 
differences in rate and temporal patterning of re- 
sponse. However, it seems safe to conclude that 
despite these effects “rate of response is a sensitive 
datum for the evaluation of probabilistic predictions. 
(his is of importance, for it makes possible direct ex 
tensions of current learning models to more general 
experimental conditions than have hitherto been em 
ployed.”——-S. J. Lachman. 


3133. Green, Edward J. A simplified model for 
stimulus discrimination. /sychol. Rev., 1958, 65, 
56-63.—"A particular examination of the S’ peak 
from the standpoint of the extension of the Estes 
Burke statistical learning theory supposes the peak to 
be generated by simultaneous additive and subtractive 
working upon response probabilities as- 
sociated with stimulus elements within and outside 
the intercept of the S and S’ subsets. Certain ex- 
act experimental predictions are made and examined, 
and some questions concerning its use in developing 
a program of research are raised as it compares with 
other current approaches. In the light of available 
evidence, extensions are suggested for broadening the 
scope of the present analysis.”"—C. A. Bishop. 

3134. Haner, Charles, & Peterson, Richard. 
(Grinnell Coll.) A test of learning with responses 
minimized by the use of a movable maze. Proc. 
lowa Acad, Sci., 1957, 64, 524-526.—A single unit 
T maze was developed which could be “pulled around” 
the rat while it remained motionless in a fixed cage. 
The wings of the maze were distinctive in appear- 
ance. Experimental rats were given 9 rides to the 
rewarded (food) end and 9 to the nonrewarded end. 
Following this pretraining experimental and con- 
trol animals were allowed free choice runs. No sig- 
nificant differences in the percentage of correct 
choices or time to run between groups were obtained 
although the experimental animals were consistently 
C. F. Haner. 

(U. 


processes 


superior to the controls. 


3135. Havorka, E. J. 
convulsive shock as a trial terminator. 


Electro- 
Psychol. 
Rep., 1958, 4, 35-38.—"*T wo groups of rats were run 
in an exploration of electro-convulsive shock as a 
trial terminator and as a possible experimental coun- 
terpart of the Guthrian concept of reinforcement. 
After a series of food-reinforced trials on which S 
was trained to reach over a bar, ECS was made con- 
tingent upon depression of the bar. Number of daily 
trials on which Ss depressed the bar, thereby setting 
off the ECS, varied directly with ECS intensity. 
Findings are interpreted in terms of differential la- 
tencies of the convulsions which are considered to 
give rise to differential opportunity for the develop 
ment of avoidance behavior. The finding that most 
Ss ceased responding suggests that it may not be 
easy to achieve a set of ECS conditions which termi- 
nate learning trials without also producing avoidance 
behavior.”—C. H. Ammons. 


3136. Henderson, Robert L. (U. Missouri) 
Stimulus-intensity dynamism and secondary rein- 
forcement. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 339- 
344.—6 groups of rats were tested for operant re- 
sponse levels of bar-pressing when light of a given 
intensity, but not food, followed the responses. Each 
animal was then given 80 reinforcements in a straight 


Indiana) 
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runway with the same intensity of light as had previ- 
ously followed bar-pressing now associated with food. 
2 test periods with the light as reinforcement for bar- 
pressing did not give evidence that secondary rein- 
forcement was more potent as a function of stimulus 
intensity.—L. J. O’Kelly. 

3137. Herman, D. T., & Engstrand, R. (U. 
Wichita) Order effect in problem solving. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1957, 3, 623-626.—“84 Ss were run to de- 
termine whether position and alphabet principles for 
solving problems, when common stimulus materials 
are used, show differential effects of solution stimu- 
lus functions as a result of order of problem presen- 
tation. Problem-solving interbehaviors which involve 
similar stimulus functions were found to show posi- 
tive transfer. Problem-solving interbehaviors which 
involve dissimilar stimulus functions were found to 
show zero or negative transfer.”"—C. H. Ammons. 

3138. Herrnstein, R. J.. & Morse, W. H. (Har- 
vard U.) Some effects of response-independent 
positive reinforcement on maintained operant be- 
havior. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 461- 
467.—Pigeons were trained in a pecking apparatus 
on an intermittent reinforcement schedule that dif- 
ferentially reinforced low rates of response, and with 
a superimposed procedure of a periodic presentation 
of a previously neutral visual stimulation followed 
by food reinforcement, the latter being independent 
of Ss’ responses. The response-independent rein- 
forcement produced a large increase in rate of the 
operant responding.—L. /. O’Kelly. 

3139. Hoffeld, Donald R. (U. 


Wisconsin ) 


Transfer from verbal pretraining to motor per- 
formance as a function of response similarity and 


angle of movement. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 353- 
357.—Using a mirror tracing task consisting of hori- 
zontal lines and lines forming angles with these hori- 
zontal lines studied the effect of verbal pretraining. 
Found a slight inhibitory effect of the verbal pre- 
training with the smaller angles used and a facilitory 
effect with the larger angles. Performance for the 
control group is also a function of angle of move- 
ment. 16 references.—J. Arbit. 

3140. Hopkins, C. O. (Ed.) Manual steering 
display studies at Hughes Aircraft Company, 1953 
to 1955. Culver City, Calif.: Hughes Aircraft Com- 
pany, 1958. v. p.—4 experimental steering displays 
for use in manually flown, radar-directed interceptor 
attacks were compared with the E-Series steering 
display in the Hughes interceptor attack simulator. 
Independent groups of 12 pilots each learned to fly 
simulated attacks using a given display. Only pilots 
inexperienced in flying radar-directed attacks were 
used in these experiments. The criterion of pilot 
performance was the extrapolated miss-at-firing, and 
this was recorded automatically in both azimuth and 
elevation. A comparison of the learning curves for 
the various groups showed performance with each of 
the experimental displays to be significantly superior 
to performance with the E-Series display, both ini- 
tially and at the end of the practice series. Pilots 
learned to use the display that presented a single 
moving airplane symbol more rapidly than they 
learned to use the other 3 experimental displays. A 
post-test at the completion of the learning series in- 
dicated that pilots who had learned to use the E- 
Series display had little difficulty in making the 
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transition to one of the experimental displays, but that 
pilots who had learned to use one of the experimental 
displays had considerable difficulty in making the 
transition to the E-Series display—D. L. Stresing. 


3141. Hughes, K. R., Cooper, R. M., & Zubek, 
John P. (U. Manitoba) Effect of glutamic acid 
on the learning ability of bright and dull rats: 
III. Effect of varying dosages. Canad. J. Psychol., 
1957, 11, 253-255.—As a previous study had indicated 
that daily supplements of 200 mg. of monosodium 
glutamate had improved the learning ability of dull 
rats, a larger dosage was given to see if this might 
produce greater improvement. One of 3 groups of 
rats from the McGill dull strain (Fy.) was given 
daily supplements of 500 mg. of glutamate, one group 
was given 200 mg., and the third the same food with- 
out supplement. At 65 days of age all groups were 
tested on the Hebb-Williams maze. The mean errors 
and times of the 500 mg. group were almost identical 
with those of the control animals. The 200 mg. group 
averaged fewer errors than the controls, but the 
difference was not statistically significant, results 
inconsistent with those of the earlier study.—R. 
Davidon, 


3142. Hughes, Lawson H. (U. Indiana.) Sac- 
charine reinforcement in a T maze. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 431-435.—Rats adapted 
for 10 days to periods of saccharine drinking were 
run on a simple T maze for 40 daily trials, 2 volumes 
and 3 concentrations of saccharine were used as rein- 
forcement. A significantly greater number of cor- 
rect choices were made to the large volume and differ- 
ences among concentration levels were significant, 
as was the volume-concentration interaction. Run- 
ning speed was greater for the larger volume, but 
concentration differences were not productive of dif- 
ferences in running time.—L. /. O'Kelly. 

3143. Hurwitz, H. M. B. (U. London) Peri- 
odicity of response in operant extinction. Quart. 
J. exper. Psychol., 1957, 9, 177-184.—An analysis of 
the distribution of responses during extinction for 11 
rats trained in a Skinner box supported an earlier 
suggestion that the extinction trial can be separated 
into respondent and silent periods. ‘Response rates 
during respondent periods show relatively little de- 
cline throughout the extinction period investigated, 
whereas silent periods increase with positive accelera- 
tion.” ‘The use of the traditional exponential function 
for response rates as a basis for quantifying critical 
intervening variables is questioned.—M/. J. Wayner, 


Jr. 


3144. Hurwitz, H. M. B., & De, S.C. (U. Lon- 
don) Studies in light reinforced behavior: II. 
Effect of food deprivation and stress. /sychol. 
Rep., 1958, 4, 71-77.—“In the present experiments 
we tried to establish whether the rat’s lever-pressing 
activity, when the only source of reinforcement was 
the turning on of a dim light, was related to the 
hunger drive and also to stressful conditions such as 
receiving unavoidable electric shock. Ss tested under 
6, 7, 12, 17, and 22 hr. of food deprivation yielded 
scores contrary to predictions derived from Hullian 
theory. It was also found that if the shock was paired 
with a light, the light became a transituational in- 
hibitor, depressing the lever-scores to a significant 
extent.”—C. H. Ammons. 
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3145. Ivashchenko, F. I. Opyt izucheniia vzai- 
modeistviia slov slyshimykh, vidimykh i proiznosi- 
mykh. (I:xperimental study of the interaction be- 
tween words heard, seen, and pronounced.) Zh. 

Deiatel’., 1958, 8, 175-181.—Utilizing 
the method of Ivanov-Smolenskii, motor conditioned 
20 adults and children were elaborated to 
either a word heard, seen, or 
Subsequently, transfer of the 
reflex was tested with the same word 
presented in a different mode. The following was 
found: (a) transfer from word heard to word pro 
nounced by the S occurred in 70° of the Ss, (b) 
transfer from word heard to word seen occurred in 
00% of the Ss, and (c) transfer from word pro 
the S to a word of similar meaning but 
presented orally or visually occurred in only 10% 
It is concluded that the “word is a single 
functional system” and that its “individual compon- 
interchangeable.”—/. D. London. 

3146. James, H. (University Coll.) One trial 
learning and the suppression of interference. 
Ouart. J. exper. Psychol., 1957, 9, 185-189.—Ss who 
had learned a series of items in one order relearned 
lhe hypothesis 


ssh. nerin 


reflexes in 
i conditioned stimulus: 
pronounced by the S. 


conditioned 


nounced by 
ol the ss 


ents may be 


the same items in a different order. 
tested was that one-trial relearning is ensured in this 
interference between the 2 tasks is re- 
duced to zero, “Comparison of the present experi- 
nent with a similar one reported by Mandler and 
Heinemann ... suggests the hypothesis that the dis- 
covery of order in the stimulus situation is necessary, 
in addition to the suppression of interference, if one 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


Situation il 


trial learning is to occur.” 

3147. Jarzabek, Wieslaw. Wplyw tla elemen- 
tow kojarzonych na ich reprodukcje. (The influ- 
ence of the ground of associated elements in their 
reproduction.) Studia psychol., 1957, 2, 126-134.— 
the aim of this experimental research was to in- 
vestigate the influence of the colored ground on the 
memorization of nonsense syllables. Having learned 
3 triads of nonsense syllables each on different colored 
grounds, the S had to associate 2 syllables when the 
first one of every triad had been shown on different 
ground than previously. The ground on which syl 
lables to be associated are presented is not indifferent, 
and changes of ground cause disturbances in associa- 
tions.—M. Choynowski 

3148. Jeffrey, W. E. (U. California, An- 
weles) Effect of meaning and direction of train- 
ing on mediated association. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 
3, 555-500.—-An experiment was designed to compare 
learning under 2 mediation paradigms with that of 
control groups for acquired distinctiveness and warm- 
up. Retroactive inhibition was minimized by using 
a motor response as the criterion task. The associa- 
tion value level of the nonsense syllables used as 
stimuli and responses was varied. ‘The mediation 
procedure was superior to the acquired distinctiveness 
and warm-up procedures. Mean performance of the 
group following a semantic generalization paradigm 
fell between the mediation and acquired distinctive- 
ness groups. The effect of the different association 
levels on performance was highly significant but there 
was no statistically demonstrable interaction with the 
training effect—C. H. Ammons. 

3149. Jeffrey, Wendell E., & Kaplan, Richard J. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Semantic generaliza- 
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tion with experimentally induced associations. /. 
exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 336-338.—“Previous studies 
of semantic generalization have used associations pro- 
vided in the uncontrolled experience of S. The pres- 
ent experiment . .. provided the appropriate associa- 
tions through training. With each S serving as his 
own control, that arrangement of syllables that was 
expected to facilitate performance did so to an extent 
differing significantly from a presumably neutral ar- 
rangement, and an arrangement expected to produce 
interference. The latter two training procedures, 
however, did not produce differential learning on the 
critical task.”"—J. Arbit. 

3150. Jenkins, J. J.. Mink, W. D., & Russell, W. 
A. (U. Minnesota) Associative clustering as a 
function of verbal association strength. /sychol. 
Rep., 1958, 4, 127-136.—"‘Each of 4 groups .. . re- 
called a different word list comprised of stimulus and 
response words from the Kent-Rosanoff association 
The average strength of the stimulus and 
response pairs (as measured by frequency of oc- 
currence in word association norms) varied sys- 
tematically from list to list... . [The] data, which 
confirmed the findings of the earlier analysis, showed 
that forward and reverse data may be viewed as 
points on a continuous function. . . . Evidence sug- 
gested that the variability in the results might be at- 
tributed to group differences in commonality. The 
results are interpreted as demonstrating that associa- 
tive clustering in recall is an increasing monotonic 
function of the free association strength of the pairs 
being recalled.”—C. H. Ammons. 

3151. Jensen, Donald D. (Yale U.) More on 
“learning” in paramecia. Science, 1957, 126, 1341- 
1342.—"In a previous report (see 32: 233) I sug- 
gested a mechanism, other than learning, to explain 
the results reported in 1952 by Gelber (see 27: 201). 
In a current report (see 33: 2957) Gelber describes 
some additional experiments. Jensen critically com- 
ments on each of Gelber’s recently reported experi- 
ments. The presence of bacterial concentrations re- 
sulting from reinforcement procedures, the effect of 
bacterial concentrations on the behavior of paramecia, 
and the influence of paramecium-produced, movement- 
restricting acid zones . . . may enable us . . . to ac- 
count for the results newly reported by Gelber. Ex- 
periments less amenable to alternative interpretation 
are needed to justify recourse to the concept of learn- 
ing. "—S. J. Lachman. 


3152. John, Erwin Roy. (U. California Medical 
Center, Los Angeles) Contributions to the study 
of the problem-solving process. Psychol. Monogr., 
1957, 71(18) (Whole No. 447), 39 p.—The utiliza- 
tion of a new approach to problem-solving in which 
the S is provided “with a standard minimum of in- 
formation about a problem and then require him to 
structure his own pre-solution behavior with a mini- 
mum of externally imposed constraint” is attained in 
part at least in the “Problem-Solving and Information 
Apparatus” (PSI) used in this study. Utilizing this 
electro mechanical Boolean computer, the investigator 
studied problem-solving behavior in 59 University of 
Chicago students and staff members. He reports on 
significant differences in performance related to the 
disciplines from whence the Ss are obtained, the 
stage of training and education they have attained, 
personality factors, etc—M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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3153. Kamin, Leon J. (McMaster U.) The 
gradient of delay of secondary reward in avoid- 
ance learning. /. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 
445-449.—Hooded rats were trained in an avoidance 
situation with varying periods of delay before a re- 
sponse terminated the CS. Acquisition of avoidance 
was a negative monotonic function of the delays (90, 
2.5, 5, and 10 sec.) —L. /. O'Kelly. 

3154. Kamin, Leon J. (McMaster U.) The 
gradient of delay of secondary reward in avoid- 
ance learning tested on avoidance trials only. /. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 450-456.—Using a 
shuttle-box, delay of CS-termination was varied on 
avoidance trials only. In one experiment, continued 
for 100 trials, acquisition of the avoidance response 
was a declining monotonic function of CS-termina- 
tion delay through the range from zero to 5 sec., but 
a 10 sec. delay group did differ significantly from the 
5 sec. group. When CS-termination was varied only 
on the first avoidance trial, the number of escape 
trials between the first and second avoidance trial 
was also a monotonic function of CS-termination 
delay. “The data, demonstrating the effects of a 
single trial, support the assumption that delay of 
CS-termination is a delay of secondary reward.”— 
L. 1. O’Kelly. 

3155. Kamin, Leon J. (McMaster U.) The re- 
tention of an incompletely learned avoidance re- 
sponse. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 457-460. 
—The retention curve for an incompletely learned 
avoidance habit was determined for rats 0, 0.5, 1, 6, 
or 24 hrs. or 19 days after 25 training trials. Amount 
of transfer from original learning was a significant 
curvilinear function of retention interval, declining 


from 0 to 1 hr., then rising from 1 hr. to 10 days. 2 
processes are suggested, “a forgetting process which 
reaches an asymptote by 1 hr., and an ‘incubation’ 
process.”—L. /. O'Kelly. 
3156. Kamin, Leon J., 


& Fedorchak, Olga. 
(Queen’s U., Kingston) The Taylor Scale, hunger, 
and verbal learning. Canad. J. Psychol., 1957, 11, 
212-218.—Presuming the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scale measures drive (irrelevant D), it was pre- 
dicted that the effects on learning of high anxiety 
should be similar to those of hunger. Manifest 
anxiety, hunger, and sex were dichotomized in a 2 
x 2 X 2 factorial design, and the 40 Ss learned a list 
of paired-associate adjectives in which intra-list re- 
sponse competition was minimal. High anxiety and 
male sex were associated with poor learning. There 
was no effect of hunger and no interaction was sig- 
nificant. With anxiety effects different from those 
of hunger, the Taylor score as a measure of ir- 
relevant D is in question. The observed relation 
between anxiety and learning and the opposite ob- 
tained at lowa might both be accounted for in terms 
of task difficulty —R. Davidon, 

3157. Kelleher, R. T. (Yerkes Lab. of Primate 
Biol., Orange Park, Fla.) A multiple schedule of 
conditioned reinforcement with chimpanzees. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1957, 3, 485-491.—“In Exp. I, different 
stimuli indicated whether a 5-min. fixed-interval, or 
20-response fixed-ratio schedule of reinforcement was 
in effect. Under these conditions it was possible to 
increase the length of time S was required to work 
for poker chips before exchanging them for food to 
about 200 min. Both the overall rates of responding 
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and local rate changes were directly related to the 
temporal proximity of exchange. Stimulus control 
developed with 1 S but the other S showed it only in 
the first hour of the last 4 sessions. In Exp. II, Ss 
had 7 sessions on a 20-response fixed-ratio schedule 
of conditioned reinforcement and were then returned 
to the schedule used in Exp. | for 7 more sessions. 
On a 20-response fixed-ratio schedule there were 
pauses early in each session, but all responding oc- 
curred at high local rates. Stimulus control developed 
in both Ss over the last 4 sessions on the multiple 
schedule.”—C. H. Ammons. 


3158. Kelly, James G., Blake, R. R., & Strom- 
berg, C. E. The effect of role training on role 
reversal. Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 95-104.—3 
groups of college students were used as Ss to test 
the theory that role training experience increases 
role taking skill. Ascendant Ss after training showed 
increased capacity to act in a submissive manner, 
but not the submissive Ss, who did not show much 
change. However, submissive Ss were able to resist 
group pressures better than ascendant Ss. The basic 
proposition that role taking skill is improved by 
practice is partially validated. 25 references.—R. J. 
Corsini. 

3159. Khairy, Melek; Russell, R. W., & Yudkin, 
John. (University Coll.) Some effects of thiamine 
deficiency and reduced caloric intake on avoidance 
training and on reactions to conflict. Quart. J. 
exper. Psychol., 1957, 9, 190-205.—“Behaviour in 
three different situations was studied: in an instru- 
mental conditioning situation involving jumping to 
a platform to avoid shock; in an avoidance-avoidance 
conflict situation; and in a second instrumental con- 
ditioning situation requiring lever pressing to avoid 
shock.” Results indicated that the induced thiamine 
deficiency ‘did not affect the efficiency of condition- 
ing . .. Was associated with exaggerated reactions 
during exposure of the animals to conflict, deficient 
animals tending to show greater response rigidity 
and ‘displacement activity.’” The effects become 
greater in comparison to the controls as the number of 
conflict trials increased —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

3160. Koriakin, M. F. O sostave pozitsionnykh 
vozbuzhdenii v uslovnom oboronitel’no-dviga- 
tel’nom reflekse sobaki. (On the contribution of 
postural excitation in [patterning] the conditioned 
defensive motor reflex in the dog.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 
1958, 44, 393-403.—In the process of elaborating a 
conditioned defensive motor reaction in the dog, a con- 
ditioned postural response forms earlier than the 
conditioned local reaction of a reinforced limb, De- 
scriptive and comparative details are furnished.—/. 
D. London. 

3161. Kral, V. A. (McGill U.) Neuro-psychi- 
atric observation in an old peoples home: Studies 
of memory dysfunction in senescence. J. Geront., 
1958, 13, 169-176.—Ss aged 79.4 years (N = 162) 
were examined psychiatrically and neurologically and 
approximately 2/3 were found to have loss in memory. 
Loss was of both recent and remote memory.—J. Bot- 
winick, 

3162. LaBerge, David L., & Smith, Adrienne. 
(U. Indiana) Selective sampling in discrimination 
learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 423-430.—On 
the basis of statistical learning theory hypothesized 
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that Ss responding at or near asymptote would be 
ignoring background common elements. 
lhe results support the selective sampling hypothesis. 
Also found that a change in the probabilities of sig 
a discrimination problem produced a decre 
ment in performance. J. Arbit. 

3163. Lambert, R. Distribution d’influence et 
nature de la tache dans des petits groupes de 
travail. (‘Ihe distribution of influence and the nature 
of the task in small working groups.) Bull. Cent. 
kitud, Rech. Psychotech.., 1957, 6, 367-371.—""An ex- 
was conducted with 20 groups of six sub 

a task of the speed precision 
type Ihe procedure used consisted in alternately 
removing each group member and measuring his in- 
ugh the variations in the performance of 

\n experimental apparatus was devised 
the use of this procedure. Both 
| precision were measured. ‘The experiment 

that the relationship between these two factors 

Ihe degree of active participation 
the most influential group members 
relationship to change, while persevering in the 
the itinerary does not seem to affect it.”- 


Selectively 


nais im 


15 references. 


periment 


jects each performing 


fluence thi 
the group 


to make 


possible 


with time, 
also causes 

Sanua 

3lo4. Lauer, Donald W., & Carterette, Teresa 
S. (U. Indiana) Changes in response measures 
over repeated acquisitions and extinctions of a 
running habit. /. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 
In a test of the contiguity-interference in 
terpretation of partial reinforcement an experimental 
group of rats was given alternate acquisition and 
extinction series in an enclosed runway through 4 
icquisitions, while a control group was given con 
tinuous reinforcement for an equal number of trials. 
lhe results were interpreted as being favorable to 
the hypothesis in some respects but not in others. 

LL. 1. O'Kelly. 

3165. Lipton, Leonard, & Blanton, Richard L. 
(UL. Kentucky) The semantic differential and 
mediated generalization as measures of meaning. 
Psychol., 1957, 54, 431-437.—The amplitude 
of mediated or semantic generalization was an inverse 
function of the difference between the original stimu 
lus figures to which the syllables had been associated 
whether measured by the GSR or Semantic Differ 
ential. Since the Semantic Differential provides 
multidimensional measures, the obtained gradient holds 
a stimulus dimension clearly defined by the 
characteristics of the figures to which associations 
are made. Differences in conceptual ability and 
| of learning were not related to level of gen 


ie vel 
eralization.—J. Arbit. 


3166. McClearn, Gerald E. (U. Wisconsin) 
Differentiation learning by monkeys. /. comp. 
physiol, Psychol., 1957, 50, 436-440.—A variety of 6 
trial differentiation problems were presented to 10 
lava monkeys in the Wisconsin General Test ap- 
paratus. Only one stimulus was presented on each 
trial, latencies and directions of choice being meas 
ured. “The results indicate that the tendency to 
respond to a stimulus, as measured by latency and by 
probability of withholding response longer than 5 sec., 
is strikingly reduced when there had been one previ- 
ous unrewarded presentation of the stimulus, but that 
additional presentations do not enhance this effect.” 


L. 1. O'Kelly. 
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3167. McCormack, P. D. (State U. Iowa) 
Negative transfer in motor performance follow- 
ing a critical amount of verbal pretraining. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1958. 8, a-Si. ~The purpose 
; was to determine whether or not negative 
transter effects | would] be evident in the perform- 
ance of a motor task subsequent to a critical amount 
amount sufficient to 


of verbal pretraining, an 
generalized errors at 


elicit a maximal number of 
the point of its termination 

to move a steel rod into channels [on the] Star 
Discrimeter corresponding to 6 red-yeilow lights. 
25 Ss had previously learned to associate an adjective 
with each hue. 25 others were given practice, prior 
to the motor task, in associating adjectives with blue 
green stimuli. Ss were given 40 trials. ... Ss pre- 
trained on the motor task stimuli showed inferior 
performance early in the task, but superior per- 
Che trend lines of the 2 groups were 
. due, in part. 


formance later. 
significantly different in slope . . 
to negative transfer effects."-—C. H. Ammons, 

31608. Macek, Albert. (State U. lowa) Transfer 
from verbal to motor responses of different de- 
grees of concordance. Proc. lowa Acad. Sci., 1957, 
64, 527-535.—During pretraining groups of Ss 
learned verbal responses to colors and subsequently 
responses on the Star Discrimeter to these 

Ihe verbal responses learned represented 
100°, 67°, 33°¢, and 0% concordance with the re- 
actions subsequently learned on the Discrimeter. A 
control group learned adjectives to the colors in the 
pretraining. In terms of correct responses and errors 
the 33 and O° concordance groups showed no 
negative transfer, but the 100° and 67% con- 
cordance groups did show facilitation —C. F. Haner. 

3169. Maier, Norman R. F., & Ellen, Paul. 
Studies of abnormal behavior in the rat: XXIV. 
Position habits, position stereotypes, and abor- 
tive behavior. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 89, 35-49.— 
Ss were a group of 49 rats and a group of 55 rats. 
(he former were trained to form position responses 
and then to replace this response with a discrimination 
response. The latter were placed in an insoluble 
problem, they too developed position responses and 
then were required to learn the discrimination prob- 
lem. It was concluded: that position responses de- 
veloped during frustration continue despite being 
unadaptive, and that abortive behavior is an animal's 
means of reducing punishment of jumping to a locked 
window.—S. WM. Schoonover. 

3170. Mathers, Boyd L. (U. Minnesota) The 
effect of certain parameters on the acquisition of 
fear. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 329-333.— 
In a study of avoidance learning in rats, 3 levels of 
shock, 2 levels of fear-inducing stimulus intensity, 
and 2 different numbers of trials were combined in 
a factorial design. Both of the intensity variables 
had significant effects for response latency and re 
sistance to extinction, but number of trials did not.— 
L. 1. O'Kelly. 

3171. Meier, G. W., & Menzel, E. W., Jr. ( Van- 
derbilt LU.) Prediction of behavior in a free and in 
a patterned situation. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 537- 
545.—"This experiment was conducted in order to 
critically examine certain aspects of Guthrie’s theory 
which seem relevant to the problem of conceptualizing 
and evaluating intra-subject variability in learning. 


learned 


Colors, 
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Two groups (free-runners and maze-runners) of 10 
golden Syrian hamsters were run on 5-unit elevated 
linear T maze. Authors found that: (a) The ex- 
periment supported Guthrie’s contention that a good 
predictor of behavior is what the S did last in the 
same situation, but the principle was not shown to 
be the best predictor. Accuracy of predictions was 
a function of problem type. (b) Results contradicted 
Guthrie’s implication that the course of behavior 
change is essentially the same regardless of problem 
type. (c) There were distinct but complex rela- 
tionships between variability and efficiency of per- 
formance, both within and between tasks.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 

3172. Miles, Raymond C. (U. Wisconsin) De- 
layed-response learning in the marmoset and the 
macaque. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 352- 
355.—""A comparison of three marmosets and three 
rhesus macaques was made with a delayed-response 
procedure. Care was taken to control difference in 
learning-test experience through giving an identical 
number of trials for each delay interval to all Ss. 
Rather than being trained to a criterion on each de- 
lay, Ss were trained on all delay-intervals simultane- 
ously. ... The marmosets were tested for 1,200 prob- 
lems, and the macaques received 900. The rhesus 
macaque was clearly superior to the marmoset 
throughout the entire experiment and for all the delay 
intervals. This difference was accentuated for the 
longer delays.”—L. /. O'Kelly. 

3173. Miles, Raymond C. 


(U. Wisconsin) 


Learning-set formation in the squirrel monkey. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 356-357.—"Three 
squirrel monkeys, Saimiri sciureus, were trained on 


1,000 six-trial discrimination problems, and_ their 
performance was compared with that previously ob- 
tained from the marmoset and the rhesus. The 
squirrel monkey was superior to the marmoset but 
inferior to the macaque. This hierarchical arrange- 
ment of these primate species supports the thesis that 
nonspecific transfer resulting from multiple-problem 
learning is both a measure of general learning ca- 
pacity and a useful procedure for comparative psy- 
chology.”—L. I. O'Kelly. 

3174. Miller, Neal E. Objective techniques for 
studying motivational effects of drugs on animals. 
In S. Garattini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic 
drugs (see 33: 3944), 83-103.—“A variety of be- 
havioral measures of both appetitive and aversive 
drives are available. We have discussed the ad- 
vantages and limitations of a considerable number of 
such measures, including rewarding and punishing 
effects elicited by electrical stimulation of the brain, 
and have suggested some new techniques. Experi- 
mental studies show that these measures are not com- 
pletely pure; they can be influenced by side-effects 
of the drug as well as by its motivational effect. To 
avoid misleading generalizations, therefore, one must 
cross-check diverse techniques against each other... . 
We need to develop a basic science of psychopharma- 
cology to provide a rational basis for practical ap- 
plications to mental hygiene in the same way that the 
science of organic chemistry provides a rational basis 
for the synthesis of new compounds.” 50 references. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

3175. Morrow, Ann E. (Pontiac, Mich.) Who 
wants to memorize? /:ducation, 1957, 77, 442-444. 
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—Emphasizing the positive aspects of memorizing, 
the author points out need for skillful guidance, 
learning hindered by reluctance, the factor of quan- 
tity, memorizing as punishment, value in original 
words, natural learning, creation of pleasant attitudes, 
student selected lines, and values in memorizing.—S. 
M. Amatora. 


3176. Mosteller, Frederick. Stochastic models 
for the learning process. Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc., 
1958, 102, 53-59.—3 examples of the use of stochastic 
(probabilistic) mathematical models for the under- 
standing of how learning occurs: (a) Escape-avoid- 
ance situation. “Stat-dogs” (hypothetical dogs in 
statistical model) compared with real dogs (in ex- 
periment). Certain mathematical assumptions give 
close agreement. (b) Mixed reinforcement and 
extinction with fish, 2 mathematical alternatives. In 
one set “‘stat-fish’’ and real fish agree, supporting 
choice of one theory over the other. (c) Mathe- 
matical assumption for Estes’ compound learning give 
frequencies that agree closely with empirical findings, 
confirming his hypothesis. (d) A new mathe- 
matical problem is discussed. 31 references.—E. G. 
Boring. 

3177. Mowrer, O. H. (WU. Illinois, Chicago) 
Hearing and speaking: An analysis of language 
learning. J. speech Dis., 1958, 23, 143-152.—The 
author considers the traditional theories of conditioned 
reflex, the law of effect, and imitation inadequate. 
He discusses his autism theory which consists of 
secondary reinforcing properties. He believes that 
the autism theory fits other habits as well—M. F. 
Palmer. 


3178. Muenzinger, K. F., & Evans, W. O. (U. 
Colorado) Black preference or artifact? Psychol. 
Rep., 1957, 3, 493-495.—To determine whether dif- 
ferences in learning a black-positive habit as com- 
pared with a white-positive habit were due to ex- 
perimental artifact or to strong black preference, one 
group of hooded rats was trained in an apparatus with 
a white-black-white pattern of choice alleys and 
another with a black-white-black pattern, with only 2 
alleys present at any 1 trial. Results showed that the 
differences between learning white-positive and black- 
positive habits were not caused by the situation in 
which a single alley, present in every trial, had to be 
discriminated from 1 of 2 different alleys only 1 of 
which was present in a particular trial—C. H. Am- 
mons. 


3179. Murdock, Bennet B., Jr. (U. Vermont) 
Transfer designs and formulas. /’sychol. Bull., 
1957, 54, 313-326.—This paper includes a comprehen- 
sive analysis of the several experimental designs 
available for the study of transfer of training. The 
discussion is restricted to the experimental designs 
and formulae that are appropriate in 2 types of 
transfer studies—verbal transfer, and predifferentia- 
tion, not including motor transfer. The uses and 
misuses of the various designs and transfer formulae 
are presented. 78 references.—Il’. J. Meyer. 

3180. Murphy, J. V., & Miller, R. E. Higher- 
order conditioning in the monkey. /. gen. Psychol., 
1957, 56, 67-72.—“‘T wo experiments were completed 
in an attempt to develop higher-order conditioning. 
Although the first-order response was readily ac- 
quired by all animals [8], only 46 per cent successfully 
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response. One of the five 
animals in which third-order conditioning was at- 
tempted acquired the third-order response. The use- 
fulness of the higher-order paradigm was discussed 

. and it was suggested that the development of a 
first-order response to multiple stimuli possibly in- 
volving stimulus substitution of the reinforcing stimu 
lus will parsimoniously describe phenomena currently 
conditioning.”"—C. K. 


acquired a second order 


attributed to a_ higher-ordet 
Bishop 

3181. Nadler, G. & Goldman, J. Operator per- 
formance studies: I. One-plane motion learning. 
J, industr. I:ngng., 1958, 9, 187-198.—The authors 
define learning as “the process of repeating a task 
over and over to meet the objective established for 
the task (quality) at a rate of performance con 
sidered satisfactory (quantity).” An experiment was 
run using the UNOPAR device for studying motions 
in one-plane. 3 Ss were used. Because of experi- 
mental difficulties, experimental conclusions are lim- 
ited.—M. C. Payne. 


3182. Noble, C. E., Gannon, D. R., & Taylor, A. 
(Montana State U.) Performance in complex co- 
ordination as a function of response duration. 
Percept. mot, Skills, 1958, 8, 39-46.—120 Ss, divided 
into 3 groups of 40, received 80 reinforced trials fol- 
lowed by a 2-min. rest period on the Complex Co- 
ordination Test. 40 additional trials under the same 
delay conditions were given, followed by a 2-min. 
rest. All Ss in the .75-sec. and 2.25-sec. groups were 
shifted to the .25-sec. condition, and the 3 groups 
continued for 40 trials under identical work condi 


tions. “There were significant differences in mean 


time per match attributable to amount of practice and 
response duration during the first 120 trials, but no 
evidence of differential reminiscence or non-parallel 
.. When the [2.25] delay group was changed 
to the [.25] delay significant scoring gains resulted, 
but the final 40 trials showed no differences in trend 


trends. . 


or... proficiency. It was concluded that both 
|gH,| and [I,] are independent of response duration 
in this task; learning being a function of the 
number of reinforced trials."—-C. 1. Ammons. 


3183. Nyssen, René. Contribution expérimentale 
a l'étude de “l’amnésie de fixation” dans la 
maladie de Korsakow d'origine alcoolique. (Ex- 
perimental contribution to the study of “fixation 
amnesia” in alcoholic Korsakow disease.) Acta 
neurol. Belg., 1957, 57, 639-666.—17 patients were 
subjected to daily training in recall, recognition, and 
retention of concrete words and easy designs of the 
All Ss have kept more or less 
9 were 


Raven's matrices, 
some ability of acquiring simple memories. 
deficient in recognition of simple material recently 
acquired. All patients showed a striking loss in the 
ability to recall voluntary memories of recent acquisi- 
tion. The recall ability suffers much more than 
recognition with most patients when they are com- 
pared to a normal group. 4-page bibliography.—l’. 
Sanua, 


3184. Overall, John E., & Brown, Lynn W. 
Recency, frequency, and probability in response 
prediction. Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 314-323.—On 
the basis of 2 T-maze experiments it is concluded that 
a theoretical model of learning which includes both 
recency and frequency principles is more predictive 
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than a theory using either recency or frequency alone. 
In one experiment with random reward (50-50) the 
model taking both recency and frequency into con- 
sideration predicted responses significantly better 
than either postremity, frequency, or probability 
models. In the second experiment with reward first 
favoring one goal box and then reversed, using rela- 
tive number of responses made to each alternative 
during the first complete alternation cycle during 
extinction as a measure of the relative strengths of 
the competing response tendencies developed during 
learning, the recency model predicted significantly 
better than chance, while the frequency model pre- 
dicted no better than chance.—C. K. Bishop. 

3185. Overton, R. K., & Wright, W. R. (Ft. 
Hays Kansas State Coll.) Place versus response 
habits in the presence of a flashing light. Psychol. 
Rep., 1957, 3, 621.—Recently Aderman reported re- 
sponse habits to be superior to place habits in a 
simple T-maze situation in which rats were exposed 
to what Aderman called an “outstanding” visual cue 
(a lighted disk situated behind the positive end of 
the maze). Duplication of the experiment led to 
confirmation of the predominance of response learn- 
ing “over learning based upon a visual cue even when 
the visual cue is a flashing light.”—-C. H. Ammons. 


3186. Oyama, Tadasu. (U. Tokyo) After-effect 
of two inspection figures. Jap. J. Psychol., 1957, 
26, 202-203. 

3187. Postman, Leo, & Adams, Pauline Austin. 
(U. California, Berkeley) On recent studies of the 
law of effect in incidental learning. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1957, 70, 642-646.—A review of the criti- 
cisms and results offered by Porter and Bitterman to 
an earlier Postman-Adams study (30: 2400) yields 
nothing that is inconsistent with the view that after- 
effects do influence repetition when S is not motivated 
to learn.—R. H. Waters. 


3188. Postman, Leo, & Rau, Lucy. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley) Retention as a function of the 
method of measurement. U’. Calif. Publ. Psycholl., 
1957, 8, 217-270.—An extension of Luh’s study in 
this area eliminating several of his methodological 
short comings. Found that the shape of the retention 
curve varies with the nature of the material (nonsense 
syllables or words) and with the method of measure- 
ment. The results are interpreted in terms of an 
interference theory of forgetting: forgetting is a func- 
tion of both intra-serial and inter-serial interference. 
45 references.—J. Arbit. 

3189. Passey, George E. Net discriminatory re- 
action potential as a function of stimulus separa- 
tion along an intensive stimulus continuum. J/. 
gen. Psychol., 1957, 56, 59-66.—Having trained 12 
rats to run to a visual stimulus of 128 ft. candles, 2 
equal groups were formed, 1 to discriminate a nega- 
tive stimulus of 4 ft. candles, the other to discriminate 
a negative stimulus of 32 ft. candles. A test of Hull’s 
Theorem 13e showed that for the large stimulus 
separation the reaction potential was reduced not at 
all whereas for the small stimulus separation the 
potential was reduced. The experiment supported 
the additional implication of the theorem that the 
net discriminatory reaction will show a larger reduc- 
tion for a small as opposed to a large stimulus separa- 
tion —C. K. Bishop. 
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3190. Passey, George E., & Possenti, Richard 
G. The effect of conditioned stimulus intensity 
upon a simple running response. J. genet. Psychol., 
1956, 89, 27-33.—Ss were 24 pigmented rats, trained 
in acquisition of simple running responses. Half of 
Ss acquired response in presence of 4 ft. candle il- 
lumination, while others acquired response in presence 
of 128 ft. candle illumination. Following learning of 
response, both groups were given a series of unrein- 
forced stimulus presentations. When reciprocals of 
response latency were utilized as indices, a statistically 
significant difference was found in response latency 
for reinforced acquisition trials. Animals experi- 
encing a stimulus intensity of 128 ft. candles showed 
shorter response latencies than did those experiencing 
a stimulus intensity of 4 ft. candles. During extinc- 
tion difference in performance between 2 groups was 
not significant. Analysis of a number of responses 
occurring during daily sessions for both acquisition 
and extinction revealed a significant difference in 
favor of group conditioned under stronger stimulus. 
16 references.—S. M. Schoonover. 

3191. Payne, R. B., & Hauty, G. T. (USAF 
Sch. Aviat. Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) Some 
psychological factors governing the effects of 
cerebral depressants upon learned behavior. Arch. 
int. pharmacodyn., 1957, 111, 470-477.—3 motion 
sickness remedies were compared with placebos for 
their effect on verbal retention and relearning. Drug- 
produced decrements were observed only for the ex- 
perimental conditions less favorable to retention. 
The drugs produced a significant decrement in mate- 
rial learned only to criterion, but did not affect re- 
tention of overlearned material. Retention of paired 
associates was affected by the drugs only when the 
word pairs were presented in a diiferent order in the 
recall test than in the original learning. —G. A. Heise. 


3192. Petrinovich, Lewis, & Booles, Robert. 
(U. California) Delayed alternation: Evidence 
for symbolic processes in the rat. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1957, 50, 363-365.—“Rats were trained on a 
one-unit.T maze to perform a temporal alternation 
with 15 min. between trials. The animals alternated 
significantly above chance even when the delays be- 
tween trials were increased to several hours. 
Traditional S-R mechanisms do not appear capable of 
explaining this behavior. Therefore, it seems reason- 
able to suppose that rats can remember where they 
went last, and that this memory serves as the cue for 
the correct response.”—L. I. O'Kelly. 


3193. Petrovskaia, N. I. Uslovnye pishchevye 
sliunnye refleksy u shchenkov v norme i pri tiami- 
novom avitaminoze. (Conditioned alimentary sali- 
vary reflexes in normal puppies and in those with 
thiamine avitaminosis.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 
202-211.—In puppies (2.5-3 mon.) positive salivatory 
reflexes, conditioned after alimentary reinforcement 
(6-22 feedings), are of low magnitude and inconstant. 
Differentiation appeared following 5 to 8 presentations 
of the differentiating stimulus, without ever becoming 
complete or constant. A thiamine-free diet does not 
affect conditioning or the nature of the conditioned 
response. However, a decrease in the magnitude of 
positive conditioned responses sets in one to 3 days 
preceeding the appearance of clinical signs of acute 
vitamin deficiency. With maximal clinical mani- 
festation of acute deficiency, conditioned reflexes fail. 
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One to 5 days following recovery of the animals from 
acute thiamine deficiency, restitution of conditioned 
reflex activity starts. With recovery from the acute 
deficiency, the original magnitude was not reached 
in every case of conditioned reflexes, elaborated previ- 
ous to administration of the thiamine-free diet.—/. D. 
London. 


3194. Platt, Charles E., & Wickens, Delos D. 
(Gettysburg Coll.) The effect of DFP on learning 
and retention following physiological recovery. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 408—-411.—10 
weeks after injections of DFP (Di-isopropyl fluoro- 
phosate), a toxic anticholinesterase agent, in rats, 
there were no differences between experimental and 
control groups in original learning of a maze prob- 
lem or in relearning a problem originally learned 
before injections.—L. ]. O'Kelly. 


3195. Prakash Rao, M. S. (Delhi, India) The 
role of interests in the memorization and recall of 
picture material. /ndian J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 223- 
227.—2 groups of Ss (naval ratings and scientific 
workers) were shown for 3 minutes a card displaying 
60 items belonging to 8 different categories of objects 
(animals, transports, building, etc.). The number of 
objects in each category were approximately equal. 
Greater numbers of “moving objects’ (animals and 
transports) were recalled than “abstract items” (geo- 
metrical forms). There were significantly different 
groupings of recall, the naval rating having a higher 
proportion of transport items in their recall and the 
scientific workers a higher proportion of geometrical 
figures.—_W., B. Webb. 


3196. Riley, Donald A., & Rosenzweig, Mark R. 
(U. California) Echolocation in -rats. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 323-328.—On a 2-choice 
elevated maze, blinded female rats learned to detect 
from the choice point, a barrier which blocks a path 
to the goal and to avoid that path, but when hearing 
was impaired performance dropped almost to chance. 
This and other tests supported the conclusion that “the 
ability of rats to echolocate may be the basis of some 
performances which have been attributed to visual 
discrimination.”—L. ]. O’Kelly. 


3197. Riley, Donald A. The nature of the ef- 
fective stimulus in animal discrimination learn- 
ing: Transposition reconsidered. Psychol. Rev., 
1958, 65, 1-7.—“‘Evidence has been presented that in 
animal discrimination learning, as in human percep- 
tion, the effective stimulus to which the animal re- 
sponds must be described as a relationship between 
parts of a stimulus complex. This finding allows a 
reinterpretation of Spence’s explanation of the decline 
in transposition when test stimuli are remote from 
training stimuli. It also sets the conditions for a 
reinterpretation of transposition. Two alternatives 
are discussed.”—C. K. Bishop. 


3198. Robertson, M. H. Re- 


(U. Mississippi) 
lationship between selected aspects of variability 
and personality. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 78.—‘‘The 
purpose of the present study was to study effects of 
interaction of anxiety and feelings of personal ade- 


quacy on variability. On the basis of scores on the 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale and the Q sort self- 
ideal correlations (differences method), 4 groups of 
10... [Ss] each were selected to represent: (a) high 
anxiety : high self-ideal correlation; (b) high anxiety: 
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correlation; (c) low anxiety: high 
correlation; and (d) low anxiety: low self 

ideal correlation .. . analyses were made for anxiety 

and correlations. <A significantly slower 
of crank turning during guessing was found 
S-I correlations. For Ss with high 
a significantly slower speed of crank 


lf-ideal 
self-ideal 
scores » | 
peed 
for Ss with low 
inxiety scores 
turning during learning and a significantly greater 
range of speed during guessing were found.”—C,. H. 
Pons 

3199. Rocklyn, Eugene H., Hessert, Robert B., 
& Braun, Harry W. (U. Pittsburgh) Calibrated 
materials for verbal learning with middle and old- 
aged subjects. .dmer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 628 
630 Ihis study showed that a high correlation 
existed between the values of synonymity and mean- 
ingfulness of verbal learning materials obtained by 
Haagen (23: 4113) and Noble (28: 508) from 
young adults of college age and comparable values 
ecured from Ss who differed in age (30 to 70 yrs.) 
and in level of education (below college level).” R. 


H Il aters 


3200. Rosenzweig, Mark R., & Postman, Leo. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Intelligibility as a func- 
tion of frequency of usage. /. exp. Psychol., 1957, 
54, 412—422.— Parallel experiments were performed in 
English and French in order to determine whether the 
words masked by noise varies with 


intelligibility of 
the frequency of usage of the words. Found that 


frequency of usage accounts for about half the vari- 


ance of the thresholds. Nonsense responses were 

rare but were given most often to stimuli of low fre 

quency. Recall data is also presented. 17 references. 
/, Arbit 


3201. Rozeboom, William W. “What is 
Learned?”—An empirical enigma. /’sychol. Rev. 
1958, 65, 22-33.—A criticism of the assumption that 
fixed behavioral effect is attached 
to the CS. This occurs, if and only if, the behavioral 
effects of the US remain constant. The problem 
arises as to the extent that the effects of the CS, prior 
are a function of the US. This is a 
and it poses 


m conditioning a 


to conditioning, 
problem of “conditioned generalization” 
the question of generalization from US to CS. Data 
suggests that conditioned generalization is a_ real 
phenomenon but whether it is a basic behavioral 
principle or a secondary effect remains to be experi 
mentally determined.—C. A. Bishop. 


3202. Rozhanskii, N. A. K voprosu ob évoliutsii 
tormozheniia. (On the evolution of inhibition.) 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1956, 42, 739-744.—The absence 
of agreement on the nature of inhibition results not 
so much from the difficulty of the problem as from 
the “attempts to ‘collect’ factual material for con 
firmation of preconceived opinions.” After a histori- 
cal discussion of the problem, the author lists the 
major data which lead him to view inhibition as an 
“active and specialized process of structural recovery, 
lowering the level of activity and raising the threshold 
of stimulation.”—/. D. London. 


3203. Runquist, Willard N. (Northwestern U.) 
Retention of verbal associates as a function of 
strength. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 369-375.—For- 
getting of items in a single list increased then de- 
creased as the strength of the item increased. Retro- 
active inhibition was a function of the strength of the 
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recalled item, but was not related to interfering item 
strength. Proactive inhibition was not related to re 
called or interfering item strength. Relearning was 
faster for the PI group than for the RI group. 15 
references.—J. Arbit. 

3204. Santibanez, Guy, & Hamuy, Teresa Pinto. 
(UL. Chile) Olfactory discrimination deficits in 
monkeys with temporal lobe ablations. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 472-474.—“"Two monkeys 
with ventral temporal lesions and three with later 
neocortical ablations displayed deficits in an olfactory 
discrimination test. The effect of the lesions on the 
learning and retention capacity is discussed.”—L. /. 
O'Kelly. 

3205. Sarason, Irwin G. (U. Washington) The 
effect of associative value and differential motivat- 
ing instructions on serial learning. Amer. /. /’s) 
chol., 1957, 70, 620-623.—A total of 90 Ss learned 
nonsense syllable lists under 3 different sets of in 
structions, 2 of the «ts such as to increase S’s motiva 
tional level. The 80° association value list was 
learned more readily than the 539 and 27% lists. No 
significant difference was found between the latter 2 
lists. Motivational instructions led to superior per- 
formance in learning, but after a retention interval of 
24 hours the variable of association value was shown 
to be significant.—R. H. laters 


3206. Schoenfeld, W. N., & Cumming, W. W. 
(Columbia LU.) Some effects of alternation rate in 
a time-correlated reinforcement contingency. Proc. 
Vat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1957, 43, 349-354.—"In an 
earlier paper a system of temporal parameters was 
proposed for integrating “interval” and “ratio” rein- 
forcement schedules within a single framework. Final 
functions are presented for an experiment, employing 
pigeons and a pecking response, in which t?/(t? + t4) 
= 0.05, while t+ t4 varies through the values of 
30.0, 15.0, 7.5, 3.75, 1-88, and 0.94 seconds, in that 
order. Extinction responding following completion 
of this function exhibits an admixture of features 
typically produced by “interval” and “ratio” reinforce- 
ment histories. Supplementary data bearing on re- 
sponse rate recoverability are presented and discussed, 
and some experimental implications of these data are 
considered.”—M. M. Berkun. 


3207. Schwartz, Arthur S., & Clark, George. 
(U. Buffalo) Discrimination of intermittent 
photic stimulation in the rat without its striate 
cortex. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 468- 
471.—It was shown that albino rats can relearn and 
show evidence of retention of a discrimination habit 
based on intermittent light stimulation following 
lesions to the striate cortex. The role of subcortical 
centers in visual discrimination is evaluated.—L. /. 
O'Kelly. 

3208. Seward, John P., Pereboom, A. Clinton; 
Butler, Bruce, & Jones, Robert B. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) The role of prefeeding in an ap- 
parent frustration effect. /. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 
445-450.—To test the motivating effect of blocking a 
consummatory response a method used by Amsel and 
Roussel was adopted, but included a measure of the 
effect of prefeeding, an uncontrolled factor in their 
design. Running times in the second half of the run- 
way were significantly slower on normal trials than 
on frustrating ones. On prefed trials running times 
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in both parts of the runway were slower than without 
prefeeding. Therefore, the first finding may be due 
to the retarding effect of feeding rather than the 
motivating effect of frustration. The results are re- 
lated to a “tertiary drive” hypothesis.—J. Arbit. 

_ 3209. Sherman, Lewis J. (U. Illinois) Reten- 
tion in psychopathic, neurotic, and normal sub- 
jects. J. Pers., 1957, 25, 721-729.—“The present 
study was designed to investigate the hypothesis that 
psychopathic Ss will demonstrate less forgetting than 
will neurotic and normal Ss. 28 psychopathic crimi- 
nals, 28 normal criminals, and 28 hospitalized neurotic 
patients served as Ss in a traditional retroactive in- 
hibition design. The analysis of data indicated that 
the psychopaths forgot significantly less than the nor- 
mals and neurotics. This finding was evidenced with 
both meaningful and nonsense material and occurred 
when retroactive inhibition was measured either by 
recall of savings scores.” 21 references—M. O. 
Wilson. 

3210. Shimoyama, Takeshi. (U. Tokyo) Studies 
of abnormal fixation in the rat: I. The effects of 
frequency of punishment in an insoluble situation. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1957, 28, 203-209.—In a study of 
whether abnormal fixation, produced by Maier’s pro- 
cedure, varied with an increase in frequency of pun- 
ishment, it was found that the percentage of animals 
which adopted fixation increased but not the strength 
of the fixated responses. It is concluded that the re- 
sults favor Maier’s interpretation of the issues.—J. 
Lyons. 


3211. Sidowski, Joseph B. (San Diego State 
Coll.) Reward and punishment in a minimal 
social situation. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 318-326. 
—2 Ss, isolated from each other, were provided with 
2 push buttons by means of which each could give 
the other shock and scores. An informed group was 
told another S controlled his shocks and scores, while 
an uninformed group was not told that they were in a 
social situation. Concluded that the major factors in 
the situation were the reward-punishment variables, 
that awareness of the sociality of the situation had 
little effect, and that reward had a greater effect than 
punishment.—J. Arbit. 


3212. Sikorzanka, Jadwiga. Wydolnosé pamieci 
przy zmniejszonej iloSci erytrocytow i hemoglo- 
biny we krwi. (Efficiency of memory connected 
with the decreased amount of erythrocytes and haemo- 
globin in the blood.) Studia psychol., 1957, 2, 168- 
190.—The author examined the memory of a group 
of 50 patients with a heavy anemia and 10 healthy 
persons as a control group. It appeared that in a 
state of hypoxia and oxygen hunger caused by the 
increasing anemia there is marked weakening of 
memorizing both in old and young Ss which disap- 
pears with diminishing anemia. All experimental 
results are given in the detail and their theoretical 
and practical significance discussed from the psycho- 
logical and physiological points of view. 26 refer- 
ences.—M. Choynowski. 


3213. Sin’kovskaia, K. V. O vliianii rechevoi 
instruktsii na sekretorno-dvigatel’nye uslovnye re- 
flexsy detei-shkol’nikov. (On the influence of 
verbal instruction on secretory-motor conditioned re- 
flexes in school children.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1958, 8, 168-174.—Preliminary instruction accelerates 
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conditioning. If instruction is provided before utiliz- 
ing new conditioned verbal stimuli, the conditioned 
reflexes to the stimuli form at first presentation. 
Differentiation of 5 successive nonreinforced condi- 
tioned stimuli from the Ist and 6th reinforced ones 
begins to take place with the help of verbal instruc- 
tion by the 2nd experimental session, while 7 to 9 
days are required when no instruction is employed. 
It is concluded that the “process of training with the 
gradual complication of experimental conditions” con- 
tributes to the solution of subsequent more difficult 
problems due to “enhanced mobility of the nervous 
processes.” —/. D. London. 

3214. Springbett, B. M. (Manitoba U.) Verbal 
organization in the lines test. Canad. J. Psychol., 
1957, 11, 231-236.—As a measure of creative think- 
ing, a test of immediate memory for lines meets the 
given criteria: (a) the elements permit organization, 
but the directions do not hint that such organization 
exists; (b) the education of relations is difficult; (c) 
the elements are presented one at a time; (d) there 
is a measure of the interaction of conscious and un- 
conscious processes. It was predicted that perform- 
ance on the lines test with verbal organization would 
be related to verbal intelligence. When the elements 
(lines) had verbal organization—though not recog- 
nized by Ss—there were higher correlations with the 
scales of the Henmon-Nelson Test and the Word 
Fluency Test of the SRA Test of Primary Mental 
Abilities than when the line elements had no mean- 
ingful organization.—R. Davidon. 

3215. Staats, Arthur W. Learning theory and 
“opposite speech.” J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 


55, 268-269.—A description of the “opposite speech” 


symptom in schizophrenia in terms of learning the- 
ory.—M. O. Wilson. 

3216. Steinberg, Hannah, & Russell, Rodger W. 
(University Coll.) Transfer effects in reactions to 
“stress.” Quart. J. exper. Psychol., 1957, 9, 215-220. 
—Results indicate that “transfer effects do occur in 
the insoluble problem situation when the degree of 
similarity of this task to the subsequent soluble task 
is varied. They also show that inhalation of nitrous 
oxide during exposure to the insoluble task abolishes 
these differential transfer effects, as well as any other 
effects which may be interfering with subsequent 
learning” such as anxiety. —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

3217. Steinberg, Hannah, & Summerfield, Ar- 
thur. (University Coll.) Influence of a depressant 
drug on acquisition in rote learning. Quart. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1957, 9, 138-145.—An attempt to de- 
termine whether the effect of 30% nitrous oxide in 
oxygen is on the availability of associations or on 
their formation. The learning decrement persisted 
on recovery from the drug and during subsequent 
learning under normal conditions; i.e., on acquisition 
rather than learning —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

3218. Stel’makh, L. N. O dinamike vneshnego 
tormozheniia v ontogeneze u sobaki. (On dy- 
namics of external inhibition in ontogenesis in the 
dog.) Zh. vyssh. nervn, Deiatel’., 1958, 8, 226-233. 
—JIn a study designed to trace the early ontogenetic 
characteristics of external inhibition, a conditioned 
alimentary reflex to a tone was elaborated in 28 
puppies, while a metronome, bell, and rattle were 
used as “extra stimuli.” During the Ist 20-25 days 
the extra stimuli exert no inhibitory effect on the 
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conditioned reflex either during the test session or 
on following days. Beginning with the 25th and 
up to the 40-45th day, the conditioned reflex is dis- 
turbed over a succession of experiments. At the age 
of 2 to 3 mon., as a rule, no disturbances are observed. 
In the period of 6 to 7 mon., the conditioned reflex 
is again disturbed for a long time. External in- 
hibition begins to diminish on the 42nd to the 45th 
day, while beginning with the 4th mon. it again 
Starts increasing.—/. D). London. 


3219. Sterling, T. D., & Cooper, G. P. (U. Ala- 
bama) Effect of irrelevant drive on extinction of 
bar-pressing. /’sychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 615-618.—24 
male hooded rats were trained to press a lever for 28 
days, then given 14 days of additional training under 
varying combinations of relevant and alien drive 
deprivation. Ss which received training under alien 
drive conditions gave significantly more extinction 
responses than Ss which did not receive this training. 
rhese results and the earlier findings of Amsel and 
Levine appear to support the conclusion that irrele 
vant drive cues become associated with the responses 
they accompany if the pairings of relevant and ir- 
relevant cues occur with sufficient frequency.—C. H. 
Ammons 


3220. Stevenson, Harold W., & Zigler, Edward 
F. (U. Texas) Discrimination learning and 
rigidity in normal and feebleminded individuals. 
J. Pers., 1957, 25, 699-711.—"The results of both ex- 
periments give no support to the hypothesis that 
feebleminded Ss are more rigid than normal Ss of 
the same MA, but do support the hypothesis that fre- 
quency of rigid response is a function of the degree 
of difficulty of the problem presented. The hypothesis 
is advanced that differences in performance between 
normal and feebleminded Ss reported in earlier stud- 
ies are related cto motivational differences between the 
groups.” —M. O. Wilson. 


3221. Strauss, Anselm. The learning of roles 
and of concepts as twin processes. J. genet. Psy 
chol., 1956, 88, 211-217.—No role stands by itself. 
rhis paper deals with classificatory character of role 
relationships and points out some implications of this 
for studies of role learning. A system of roles can 
be viewed as a conceptual system, and many role rela- 
tionships are extremely abstract. Children’s percep- 
tions of role compatability and incompatability are 
directly related to level of conceptual development, 
and there seems to be a fairly regular progression of 
such role conceptions. Conceptions of roles and of 
moral rules grow at the same time, and involved in 
both are conceptual distinctions, which are all de- 
terminable and can be studied.—S. M. Schoonover. 


Reducing interference in 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 9, 146—- 
This experiment was carried out to determine 
whether “the administration of the central-depressant 
drug nitrous oxide immediately after learning would 
reduce forgetting, since it had been shown to impair 
the formation of associations and ought therefore to 


nah. (University Coll.) 
forgetting. 
154. 


reduce interference . . . significantly less forgetting 
occurred when nitrous oxide was given than when 
air was given.”—M., J. Wayner, Jr. 

3223. Sutherland, N. S. (Oxford U.) Spon- 
taneous alternation and stimulus avoidance. J. 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 358-362.—2 experi- 
ments were run to test the hypothesis that animals 
would avoid stimuli recently received, but not im- 
pinging on them at the choice point of a maze. In 
support of the hypothesis it was found that rats 
showed more spontaneous alternation when alternate 
paths led to different goals than to the same goal, and 
that prefeeding in one of 2 alternate goals resulted in 
more choices to the opposite side.—L. /. O'Kelly. 

3224. Syrenskii, V. I. Vyrabotka uslovnogo 
tormoza pri razdel’no deistvuiushchikh kompon- 
entakh uslovnotormoznoi kombinatsii. (Elabora- 
tion of conditioned inhibition with separately acting 
components of the conditioned-inhibitory combina- 
tion.) Zh. vyssh. nervn, Deiatel’., 1958, 8, 215-219. 
—The process of elaborating conditioned inhibition 
was studied in 2 dogs of the excitatory and inhibitory 
types by means of the alimentary conditioned reflex. 
It was found that inhibition develops to the condi- 
tioned inhibitory combination, consisting of 2 sepa- 
rately functioning components, as if the combination 
were a single stimulus.—/. D. London. 


3225. Tattan, James V. (Receiving Hospital, De- 
troit, Mich.) Effects of electroshock convulsions 
on learning in rats as a function of age. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 405-407.—Using rats 24 
and 125 days old and delays of 2 and 30 days be- 
tween ECS and learning a water maze, it was found 
that neither of these variables affected number of 
errors or trials to criterion, although the younger ani- 
mals were faster than the older ones. All experi- 
mental groups were inferior in learning to their non- 
convulsed controls.—L. /. O’Kelly. 


3226. Teichner, Warren H. (Quartermaster Res. 
& Dev. Center, Natick, Mass.) Cutaneous discrimi- 
nation of radiant heat. /. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 
438-444.—Using the method of single stimuli, 6 Ss 
responded to randomly arranged stimulus combina- 
tions of heat intensity and exposure time by assign- 
ing each to 1 of 5 subjective response categories. 
Found results comparable to those obtained by the 
method of limits and with a prolonged exposure pro- 
cedure. The most useful S-R relationship is that 
between sensation and skin temperature. The results 
agree with those of Hardy et al. in the relationship 
of pricking pain to heat exchange and skin tempera- 
ture and do not agree with those of Lele, Weddell, 
and Williams.—J. Arbit. 


3227. Thompson, Robert, & Pennington, Demp- 
sey F. (Louisiana State U.) Memory decrement 
produced by ECS as a functior of distribution in 
original learning. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 
50, 401-404.—Immediately following acquisition of a 
discrimination, with intertrial intervals of 45 sec., 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 min. respectively, 6 groups of rats 
were given ECS, then retrained on the problem 2 
days later. A 3-4 min. interval was optimal for 
original learning, but savings after ECS increased 
steadily with longer intertrial intervals—L. /. 
O'Kelly. 

3228. Thompson, Robert. (Louisiana State U.) 
The comparative effects of ECS and anoxia on 
memory. /. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 397- 
400.—Following the learning of a horizontal-vertical 
discrimination problem, one group of rats was given 
an ECS, while second and third groups were exposed 
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to simulated altitudes of 20,000 and 30,000 ft. for 10 
min. 24 hrs. later all groups were required to re- 
learn the problem. Ina second experiment the effects 
of 2 shocks and shock plus anoxia were studied. ECS 
and exposure to 30,000 ft. had about equal effects, 
both having a significantly greater effect than ex- 
posure to 20,000 ft. 2 successive electroshocks or 
anoxia plus ECS had no greater effect than a single 
ECS by itself.—L. J. O’Kelly. 

3229. Urmer, A. H. (Rancho Los Amigos Hosp., 
Hondo, Calif.) Learning with unstructured stimuli. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 33-34.—10 Ss learned 
which of 2 blots randomly presented in a series was 
correct. A rational solution facilitated learning, al- 
though Ss felt they learned by rote. It was concluded 
that “stimuli which are not easily transformed into 
verbal equivalents . . . can be utilized in problem 
solution without S being consciously aware of the 
method of solution. Extreme care is necessary in 
designing experiments to prevent such uncontrolled 
variables from confounding the results.’—-C. H. 
Ammons. 


3230. Vernon, Jack A., & McGill, Thomas E. 
(Princeton U.) The effect of sensory deprivation 
upon rote learning. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 
637-639.—"The effect of 72 hr. of sensory depriva- 
tion on the learning of lists of adjectives presented 
auditorially was investigated.” 9 male students were 
confined and tested after 24, 36, 48, 60, and 72 hrs. 
in confinement and again 24, 36, and 48 hrs. after 
confinement. 9 other male students served as con- 
trols. No significant differences were found between 


the 2 groups excepting that the experimental group 
“made significantly fewer overt errors and less fluc- 


tuation at the threshold of recall’ on the tests given 
during confinement.—R. H. Waters. 


3231. Warren, J. M., & Baron, A. Acquisition 
of successive and simultaneous discrimination 
habits by cats. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 89, 61-64.— 
2 simultaneous and 2 successive discrimination 
learning problems in the Wisconsin General Test Ap- 
paratus were learned by each of 8 cats. Approxi- 
mately 4 times as many errors were made in learn- 
ing successive as in learning simultaneous problems. 
The above difference was significant at the .01 level 
of confidence. In a second experiment a group of 4 
cats were trained on 4 simultaneous discriminations, 
while another group of 8 learned 4 successive dis- 
crimination habits. Cats tested on the successive 
problems made about 3 times as many errors in learn- 
ing as did the simultaneous group. ‘This difference 
was significant at the .02 level of confidence.—S. M. 
Schoonover. 

3232. Warren, J. M., & Hall, John F. Discrimi- 
nation of visual patterns as a function of motiva- 
tion and frequency of reinforcement. J/. genet. 
Psychol., 1956, 88, 245-249.—4 rhesus monkeys were 
tested on a series of 72 discriminative problems (each 
of which required discrimination between 2 patterns 
differing in form and size). Each discriminative 
problem was preceded by 1 of 3 types of preliminary 
training: the + stimulus was rewarded 8 times, 
+ and — stimuli each were rewarded 4 times, or 
the — stimuli was rewarded 8 times. Analysis of 
variance revealed that the only significant source of 
variation was frequency of reward during pretraining. 
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It was concluded that even experimentally sophisti- 
cated monkeys follow the continuity description of 
learning when examined on perceptually difficult prob- 
lems—S. M. Schoonover. 


3233. Warren, J. M. Intertask transfer in code 
substitution learning. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 89, 
65-70.—Ss in first experiment were 32 Antioch Col- 
lege undergraduates, divided equally into experimen- 
tal and control groups. Half the Ss were tested on a 
different task each day for 16 days, and half on same 
task each day for 16 days. Both groups’ perform- 
ances were compared on a series of 4 new transfer 
codes. Ss in second experiment were 30 additional 
Antioch students, who were tested on 5 different 
codes per day for 2 days. Results: (a) The 2 groups 
tested on series of different tasks showed increase of 
37 and 25.6% in their mean total substitutions per 
test period between first, sixteenth, and tenth tasks, 
respectively. (b) When both groups were contrasted 
on a series of transfer tasks, group which had prac- 
ticed same tasks for 16 days was not inferior to group 
that had practiced different tasks each day. It was 
concluded that effects of adjustment to learning situa- 
tion largely were responsible for obtained intertask 
transfer—S. M. Schoonover. 


3234. Weinland, James D. How to improve 
your memory. New York: Barnes & Noble, 1957. 
vi, 149 p. $1.00. 

3235. Wike, Edward L., & McNamara, Harold 
J. (U. Kansas) Some training conditions affect- 
ing secondary reinforcement. /. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1957, 50, 345-347.—5 different groups of 
rats were given varying kinds of experience wherein 
food was associated with a goal box at the end of a 
3 ft. runway. Tests for secondary reinforcement with 
the goal box on the arm of a T maze showed that 
neither feeding in the box nor 100% reinforcement 
of runs to the goal box were sufficient to endow the 
box with secondary reinforcing properties, but dis- 
crimination training was an effective procedure—L., 
I. O’Kelly. 

3236. Wike, Edward L., & McNamara, Harold 

. (U. Kansas) The effects of percentage of par- 
tially delayed reinforcement on the acquisition and 
extinction of an instrumental response. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 348-351.—3 groups of rats 
were trained to traverse a runway, being delayed in 
the goal box for 30 sec. before reinforcement on 25%, 
50%, or 75% of the trials, respectively. The results 
suggest that the lower the percentage of partially de- 
layed reinforcement the higher is running speed at 
the end of training, but while the 25% group extin- 
guished faster than the 50% or 75% groups there was 
no difference between the latter 2 in extinction.—L. 
I. O'Kelly. 

3237. Wodinsky, Jerome, & Bitterman, M. E. 
(Amer. Museum Nat. Hist., NYC) Discrimina- 
tion-reversal in the fish. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 
70, 569-576.—“‘The course of reversal-learning in the 
fish was studied under conditions analogous to those 
employed in work on higher forms. Analysis of 
initial errors showed . . . a pattern of recovery from 
negative transfer qualitatively distinct from that previ- 
ously obtained for the rat, a finding whose significance 
for the problem of phylogenetic differences in learn- 
ing ability remains to be assessed.”—R. H. Waters. 
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3238. Worcester, D. A. Learning ability and 
retention after long periods. /. educ. Psychol., 
1957, 48, 505-509.--A record is kept by the writer 
of his learning ability and retention of various selec 
tions in 1915, 1920, 1936, 1956, and 1957. It was 
found that his ability to memorize by rote meaning 
not lost at age 67, although his rate 
had decreased This decrease was more 


ful prose was 
of learning 
for visual method than for auditory method of pres- 
entation, though visual still the more effective 
means. Retention of material learned and reviewed 
earlier was considerable for that relearned by audi 
tory Results were not so clear for material 
relearned visually. Factors associated with age ap 
pear more operative in visual than in auditory mode. 

S. M. Se 

3239. Wozniak, Halina. Zaburzenia skojarzen 
pod wplywem zmiany tla w zaleznosci od stopnia 
utrwalenia zwiazkow. ( Disturbances in associations 
caused by the changes of the ground as related to the 
degree of the fixation of connexions.) Studia psy- 
chol., 1957, 2, 135-144.—-20 persons learned 3 triads 
of nonsense syllables presented upon 9 different ob- 
associate 2 


Was 


means 


hoonot eT. 


jects used as grounds and then had t 
remaining syllables of every triad when any 1 of the 
3 had been shown upon different object than previ 
The change of ground caused temporary in- 
learned causing their dis 
ind the amount of disturbance depended 
degree and method of learning. —M. Choy 


ously 
hibition of 
turbance 

on the 


associations, 


nowsk 


3240. Zimbardo, P. G., & Montgomery, K. C. 
(Yale U.) Effects of “free-environment” rearing 
upon exploratory behavior. /’sychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 
589-594.—"Ss reared in normal or free-environment 
100 days were given 4 10-min. 
behavior tests on alternate days in a 
simple Y-maze Results indicate that the free-en- 
vironment Ss explore less than the normally reared 
Ss, but that this difference is largely due to the high 
number of units traversed by normal females. 
Several explanations are offered for this result which 
is contrary to the position previously advanced by 
C. H. Ammons. 


caves tor 25. 50, or 


‘ xplorator \ 


laze 


Montgomery.” 


3241. Zimmerman, Donald W. Durable second- 
ary reinforcement: Method and theory. Psychol. 
Rev., 1957, 64, 373-383.—Secondary reinforcement 
can be made highly effective and stable by the use of 
intermittent reinforcement (variable ratio). This in- 
volves a 2-stage procedure: intermittent association 
of the primary reinforcement with the secondary re 
inforeer, and intermittent presentation of the second- 
iry reinforcer itself during testing. Additional topics 
how intermittent reinforce- 
increase resistance to extinction, (b) imtermit- 
tency and secondary reinforcement, (c) secondary 
reinforcement and discrimination, and (d) the prob 
secondary reinformer “re- 


C. K. Bishop. 


discussed are: (a) does 


ment 


etfectiveness tl a 
24 references. 


lem of 
leases” behavior. 


(See also Abstracts 2635, 3947, 4338) 


PHINKING & IMAGINATION 


3242. Aram, M. (Sri Ramakrishna Mission Vi- 
dyalaya, Coimatore) Some aspects of creative 
thinking. /. psychol. Res., Mysore, 1957, 1(2), 3-14. 

Che 6 salient aspects of creative thinking are: (a) 


AND ORGANIZATIONS 


a real problem that challenges solution, (b) opposi- 
tion to conventional notions, (c) experimentation as 
a method of discovery, (d) a synoptic, structural 
perception of the situation, (e) shapeless confusion 
giving place to significant form, and (f) emergence 
of a new conceptual scheme.—U. Pareek. 

3243. Baatz, Walter. Die prospektive Ambival- 
enzlésung in der antiken Traumdeutung und 
Traumtheorie. (The prospective resolution of am- 
bivalence in ancient dream interpretation and theory. ) 
Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1958, 5, 140-148.—The 
principal tendency of ancient dream interpretation 
and theory is to emphasize those elements of the 
dream that represent an anticipatory solution of a 
current, ambivalently experienced situation —E. IV. 
ing. 

3244. Bartlett, Frederic. Thinking: An experi- 
mental and social study. New York: Basic Books, 
1958. 203 p. $4.00.—The author’s views on think- 
ing are derived largely from this own experimental 
work extending over a period of many years. In the 
first chapter thinking is treated as a skill derived 
from “earlier established forms of bodily skilled be 
havior.” 3 chapters deal with the results of objec- 
tive experiments in such areas as interpolation, ex- 
trapolation, and disguised evidence. One chapter is 
devoted to theoretical material and 5 chapters to the 
topic of adventurous thinking. In the latter chapters 
everyday thinking, experimental thinking, and the 
thinking of the artist and the experimental scientist 
are discussed.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

3245. Bernabeu, Ednita P. Science fiction: A 
new mythos. Psychoanal. Quart., 1957, 26: 527- 
535.—-It is contended that today’s fantasies of science 
fiction are vehicles for expression of far greater anx 
ieties and more deeply regressive defenses even than 
those which evoked the demigods, devils, and witches 
of other times.—L. NV. Solomon. 

3246. Blumenfeld, Walter, & Tapia, Maria Vio- 
leta. (U. San Marcos) Estudios experimentales 
sobre el razonamiento. ([:xperimental studies about 
reasoning.) Estud. psicopedag., 1957, No. 6. 51 p.— 
A test of deductive capacity and another of critical 
aptitude have been developed and applied to many 
hundreds of subjects of all the grades of Peruvian 
secondary schools. In the first test the conclusions of 
14 traditional and 14 implicit syllogisms had to be 
found. Ihe logical categories changed. In_ the 
second test 22 small texts were presented, most of 
which contained absurdities or impossibilities, which 
had to be pointed out.—Il’. Blumenfeld. 

3247. Copi, Irving M. The growth of concepts. 
In P. Henle (Ed.), Language, thought, and culture 
(see 33: 3723), 25-48.—Aiter distinguishing the logi- 
cal from the psychological uses of the term “concept,” 
Copi reviews theories of Piaget, Goldstein, and others 
concerning the growth of concepts, drawing attention 
to the development from concrete to abstract behavior. 
Che development of concepts in Western culture since 
the time of Homer shows the same trend; it is sug- 
gested therefore that ontogeny may recapitulate phy- 
logeny in this instance.—J. 8B. Carroll. 

3248. Dennis, Wayne. Animistic thinking 
among college and high school students in the 
Near East. /. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 193-198.— 
Ss were 747 Near Eastern college and high school 
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students, who were questioned as to whether each of 
several objects is or is not living. One or more ani- 
mistic answers were given by 79%. Frequencies of 
animistic answers in various groups were much 
higher than those secured among American students 
of comparable educational background. Differences 
were assumed to mirror differences in diffusion of 
scientific concepts and information among these popu- 
lations.—S. M. Schoonover. 

3249. Dittman, Allen T., & Moore, Harvey C. 
(Nat. Inst. Ment. Health, Wash., D. C.) Disturb- 
ance in dreams as related to peyotism among the 
Navaho. Amer. Anthrop., 1957, 59, 642-649.—"On 
the hypothesis that those Navaho whose traditional 
methods of problem solving had broken down would 
resort to peyote cultism, the dreams of 47 Navaho 
and 12 Peyote Cultists of Navaho origin were studied 
for indications of general psychological disturbance. 
Global judgments of disturbance were made by rating 
scales. . The ratings showed the peyotists to be 
more disturbed than the rest of the Navaho.”—M, 
Brender. 

3250. Durandin, Guy. Recherches sur les motifs 
et circonstances du mensonge. (Research on the 
motive and circumstances of lying.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1957, 1(2), 210-242—The defensive and 
often absurd character of the lie points to its regres- 
sive aspects: an archaic attempt to recapture beliefs 
in magical thought and the primacy of fantasy. 
Truth, as opposed to this, appears to be the result of 
a slow and difficult conditioning process towards ob- 
jective thinking, attuned to the reality principle— 
M. D. Stein. 

3251. Frosch, John. Dreams. In J. Frosch & N. 
Ross (Eds.), The annual survey of psychoanalysis. 
Vol. [IV (see 33: 2457), 242-256—Papers consid- 
ered in this chapter fall into 3 groups: experimental 
and clinical studies of “dream work” (the largest 
group), use of the dream to shed light on other clini- 
cal or sociological manifestations, and one technical 
article on abreaction and dreams. A trend of these 
studies seems to be a continuing interest in the 
earliest stages of ego development as a source of 
clarification for observed phenomena.—/. Costin. 

3252. Henle, Mary, & Michael, Miriam. (New 
School, 66 W. 12 St.. NYC 11) The influence of 
attitudes on syllogistic reasoning. J. soc. Psychol., 
1956, 44, 115-127.—Criticisms are directed against 
studies which purport to show the “very limited 
ability of human beings to reason logically” on the 
alleged reason that their thinking must reach con- 
clusions which they have previously accepted. Ex- 
periments are reported which demonstrate that when 
unclarified thinking tasks are clarified ability to rea- 
son correctly is greatly improved. Accordingly, the 
authors point out that motivation and cognition are 
not dichotomous processes and that in reasoning the 
“result” depends on the “nature of both kinds of proc- 
ess in relation to each other.”—J. C. Franklin. 


3253. Himmelheber, Hans. 
Denkweisen ? 


Gibt es angeborene 
(Are there innate ways of thinking?) 
Psychol. Beit., 1957, 3, 468-475.—The question is 
posed whether irrational behavior, observable in both 


civilized and primitive cultures, is innate. The au- 
thor cites the tendencies to ascribe guilt to others, to 
think in analogies, and to distribute wealth to the 
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less fortunate. He holds that these 3 ways of think- 
ing are not based on experience or logic, and there- 
fore considers them “innate.” English and French 
summaries.—H. P. David. 

3254. Hunter, Ian M. L. (U. Edinburgh) Note 
on an atmosphere effect in adult reasoning. (wart. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 9, 175-176.—A case of the 
atmosphere effect in reasoning is described. Results 
based on the presentation of a problem with a com- 
pelling atmosphere effect to 120 students are re- 
ported.—M. J. Waynér, Jr. 

3255. Hyram, George H. (St. Louis, Mo.) An 
experiment in developing critical thinking in chil- 
dren. J. exp. Educ., 1957, 26, 125-132.—The study 
was designed to test the proposition that training in 
the principles of logic is necessary for proficiency in 
logical thinking. 2 groups of 33 “upper class” ele- 
mentary school pupils were matched on: intelligence, 
mental age, general reading ability, general language 
proficiency, and initial reasoning ability. The ex- 
perimental group was given instruction in logical 
thinking 4 hrs. a week for 4 mos. Both groups 
were then given a final test in reasoning. On the 
final reasoning test, the experimental group and con- 
trol group had mean scores of 72.8 and 45.2 respec- 
tively. Reasoning test scores were found to be un- 
correlated significantly with the control variables. It 
was concluded that upper elementary school pupils, 
by being taught logical principles, can learn to think 
more logically.—Eric F. Gardner. 

3256. Lacombe, P. Réactions inconscientes au 
conflit international du canal de Suez. (Uncon- 
scious reactions to the international conflict over the 
Suez canal.) Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1957, 21, 827- 
837.—An Arab male and an American female respond 
with dreams of the Suez crisis during analysis. To 
the Arab, France and England are his hated sisters; 
to the American, the canal is the maternal milk. 
The world struggle symbolizes the internal personal 
struggle, and the ego attempts to hold off the external 
threat of annihilation and the excessive pressure of 
inner demands.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

3257. Lalitha, M. S. A study of the develop- 
ment of imagination in children. J. psychol. Res. 
Mysore, 1957, 1(2), 39-48.—Rorschach test was ad- 
ministered to 120 girls and 30 boys between 8 and 11 
yrs. of age. The analysis of responses shows that: 
(a) there is no significant relationship between age 
and the contents of imagination, (b) there is no sex 
difference in the contents of imagination in the age 
group 10, and (c) socioeconomic status has no in- 
fluence on the performance of the group tested.—U. 
Pareek. 

3258. Lifton, Robert J. Thought reform of 
Chinese intellectuals: A psychiatric evaluation. 
J. soc. Issues, 1957, 13(3), 5-20.—Thought reform 
is replete with important data concerning such issues 
as guilt, shame, confession, change in identity and be- 
lief, relations between language and theory, the effects 
of group pressures, and techniques for controlling the 
psychological environment. All of this may add to 
our knowledge of human emotions, and has great 
relevance to psychiatric illness and to treatment 
methods. Equally important is the manner in which 
thought reform gives us a test tube demonstration of 
the total manipulation of the human being and a 
vantage point for further insights into communist 
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practices. Thought reform also highlights the di- 
lemma which we face in our own political, cultural, 
and educational institutions. We must ask ourselves 
where we, inadvertently and in less extreme form, 
might also be applying pressures of guilt, shame, and 
confession to mould uniform identities and to make 
men think and act in a conforming fashion. 16 refer- 
ences.—J. A. Fishman. 


3259. Mayzner, M. S. (Bell Telephone Labs., 
Whippany, N. J.) Bibliography on cognitive proc- 
esses: XVI. Logic XVII. Associations. /sychol. 
Newslir., NY U, 1957, 9, 63-69. 

3260. Moran, Louis J.,. McGaughran, Laurence 
S., & Leventhal, Don. Intra-individual consis- 
tency in conceptualization. /. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 55, 194-196.—An examination of intra- 
individual consistency in the conceptual behavior of 
subjects “whether normal, schizophrenic or brain 
damaged.”—M. O. Wilson. 


3261. Moss, C. Scott. (State Hosp. No. 1, Ful 
ton, Missouri) Dream symbols and disguises. /:tc. 
Rev. gen. Semant., 1957, 14, 267-273.—‘Failure to 
confirm Freud's theory of symbolic disguise suggests 
that dreams represent what a person thinks while he 
is asleep, and though they often express unconscious 
attitudes, the mode of expression is explained by the 
sleep state and will be the same whether or not the 
dream content is of a threatening nature. Our in 
ability to interpret dreams may simply reflect a lack 
of familiarity with a foreign language to the waking 


mind.—F, Elliott. 


3262. Niederland, William G. The earliest 
dreams of a young child. /’sychoanal. Stud. Child, 
1957, 12, 190-208.—A former patient provided the 
analyst with 11 dreams of her eldest son between the 
ag 17 and 47 mon. The dreams brought into 
sharper focus some of the landmarks in the child’s 
development: from the early nonverbal productions of 
the psyche through the vicissitudes of trauma, mas 
tery of traumatic events, impact of pregnancy and 
birth, crises of physical illness and sibling rivalry, 
to the threshold of genitality and the sexual conflicts 
of the oedipal period.—D. Prager. 

3203. Rokeach, Milton, & Eglash, Albert. 
(Michigan State U.) A scale for measuring in- 
tellectual conviction. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 44, 135- 
141.—The scale developed is “based upon the assump- 
tion that, when rationalizing, an individual accepts 
and defends his beliefs with indifference as to the 
logic or illogic of his arguments; when rational, he 
rejects beliefs whose content is acceptable, beliefs he 
would otherwise accept, when he perceives the bases 
for holding to these beliefs to be unsatisfactory or 
irrelevant.” The scale is considered as a “first ap- 
proximation” since validation has been limited to 
standardization against scores on authoritarianism, 
rigidity, dogmatism, opinionation, ethnocentrism, etc., 
from other questionnaire inventories. 26 references. 

J. C. Franklin, 


3264. Shelley, H. P., & Davis, R. E. (U. Ne- 
braska) Relationship of attitude to logical prob- 
lem-solving. /’sychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 525-530.—“Sig- 
nificant differences in errors due to attitude on the 
Thistlethwaite Test of non-syllogistic reasoning were 
obtained for 24 Ss not enrolled in a logic class and 
for 33 Ss enrolled in a logic class. High F-Scale Ss 


es ot 
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made significantly more errors on the attitudinal 
items. Although training in logic reduced the num- 
ber of errors, attitudes still significantly influenced 
scores. It cannot be concluded that low F-Scale Ss 
respond more according to logic than attitude with- 
out further testing.”—C. H. Ammons. 

3265. Shepard, Herbert A. Test flight: A group 
dream. Group Psychother., 1956, 9, 44-62.—‘This 


paper records a fantasy spontaneously acted out by a 


group of three. Like a person’s dream, this drama 
compresses a great deal of significant experience into 
a few cryptic phrases, permits expression of destruc- 
tive desires held in check by social sanctions in the 
real world, satisfies frustrated needs by providing a 
fantasy solution, preserves the integrity of the dreamer 
(in this case, a group) through a period when fac- 
ing reality incurs severe anxiety.”—L. Goldberger. 

3266. Szewezuk, Wlodzimierz. Z badan nad 
mySleniem: Rozumienie zdania. (From the in- 
vestigations for thinking: The understanding of a 
sentence.) Zes. Nauk. Uniw. Jagiellonskiego Psy- 
chol. Pedag., 1957, 1, 59-135.—This paper is a re- 
port on a part of a comprehensive experimental in- 
vestigation of a thinking process in which the author 
used a method which he calls linguistic-statistical. 
lhe process of the understanding of a complex sen- 
tence proceeds through the separation of the less 
essential components from the more essential ones 
and through the development of the cognition of their 
relations. The course of this process is determined 
by the linguistic structure of the sentence, by the 
amount of knowledge possessed by the person per- 
ceiving the sentence, by its receptive efficiency and 
by its memory. English and Russian summaries.—. 
Choynowski. 

3267. Tornebohm, Hakan. (U. Gothenburg) On 
truth, implication, and three-valued logic. /heoria, 
1956, 22, 185-198.—A truth condition for propositions 
of the type “Aa” is stated: “T: ‘Aa’ is true if the in- 
dividual denoted by the argument expression ‘a’ has 
the property connoted by the predicate ‘A.’ Certain 
paradoxical consequences follow from this apparently 
plausible truth condition. It is shown that “a pro 
position which is true by the condition nevertheless 
apparently implies false propositions.” A 3-valued 
logical system is constructed and elaborated to solve 
the dilemma.—.V/. Brown. 


(See also Abstract 3055) 


INTELLIGENCE 


3268. Adams, Jack A. The relationship between 
certain measures of ability and the acquisition of 
a psychomotor criterion response. J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 56, 121-134.—Using the Discrimination 
Reaction Time Test, “experiment I evaluated the 
form and level of acquisition curves as a function of 
initial proficiency in the task. The 860 Ss were 
stratified into deciles on the basis of Trial 1 score. 
Mean performance curves for the deciles generally 
maintained their initial rank order throughout train- 
ing. A number of initially poor Ss made transition 
to the level of initially proficient Ss as training pro- 
gressed.” Experiment II dealt with practicability 
of DRT performance with printed tests of Airman 
Classification Battery and a simple reaction time test 
as independent variables. “The ability of the battery 
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to predict DRT decreased from initial to final stage 
of training on DRT.”—C. K. Bishop. 

3269. Arnhoff, F. N., & Loy, D. L. (Mental 
Health Research Unit, Syracuse, N. Y.) Rela- 
tionship between two measures of stimulus gen- 
eralization: Influence of intelligence upon per- 
formance. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 465-470.—“An 
attempt was made to determine if psychological 
communality exists between the performances of in- 
dividual Ss on 2 disparate tasks of stimulus gen- 
eralization, as well as to ascertain effects of IQ upon 
the errors (extent of generalization). With N = 60, 
IQ was not found to be significantly related to the 
number of errors made on either task. Correlation of 
total error scores on the two tasks also failed to dem- 
onstrate a significant relationship, indicating that the 
performance of a given S on a particular task of 
stimulus generalization is by no means predictive of 
performance on another stimulus generalization task. 
This apparent lack of psychological communality was 
discussed in terms of needed information regarding 
basic generalization parameters.”—C. H. Ammons. 

3270. Bacher, Francoise, & Reuchlin, Maurice. 
Quelques remarques techniques sur le Quotient 
d’Intelligence. (Some methodological comments on 
the 1Q.) Enfance, 1956, 9(4), 21-27. 

3271. Blumenfeld, Walter, & Tapia, Maria Vio- 
leta. (U. San Marcos) Tests colectivos de in- 
teligencia verbal. (Verbal intelligence group tests. ) 
Estud. psicopedag., 1956, No. 4. 76 p.—Terman’s 
Group Tests Forms “A” and “B” and Simon’s Test 
P.V., adapted to the Peruvian conditions, as well as 
some original Peruvian intelligence tests are repro- 
duced, together with the results of the examinations 


of many hundreds of pupils of both sexes—W. Blu- 
menfeld. 

3272. Bonnardel, R. Nouvelle recherche sur un 
test différentiel de compréhension verbale ab- 


abstraite. (Additional research on a differential test 
of abstract verbal comprehension.) Travail hum., 
1957, 20, 339-349.—1546 adults were given this test, 
which is designed so that Ss give quite different 
answers depending on their intellectual levels. Com- 
parisons are made between top and bottom, and be- 
tween adults and children. Youngsters are more 
influenced by similarity of words, adults by moral con- 
tents of sentences.—R. H’. Husband. 


3273. Brown, L. B. (U. Adelaide) English 
migrants to New Zealand: A note on differential 
intelligence. Aust. J. Psychol., 1957, 9, 120-122.— 
The difference in mean intelligence test scores of 
migrants and nonmigrants was found to be significant 
beyond the .01 level. The study supports the hypothe- 
sis that there is a tendency for the more intelligent 
to migrate.—P. E.. Lichtenstein. 

3274. Brunet, Odette. Genése de l’intelligence 
chez des enfants de trois milieux trés différents. 
(Genesis of the intelligence of children in three very 
different environments.) Enfance, 1956, 9(1), 85-94. 


3275. Burt, Cyril, & Howard, Margaret. The 
relative influence of heredity and environment on 
assessments of intelligence. Brit. J. statist. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 10, 99-104.—An account and example are 
given of a graphical method of representing and com- 
puting the effects of genetic and nongenetic factors 
on assessments of intelligence. This method treats 
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the variables concerned as vectors which obey the 
ordinary parallelogram rule for the addition of vector 
quantities.—H. P. Kelley. 


3276. Cautela, Joseph R. (Boston Coll.) Mis- 
conceptions: Intelligence and the IQ Education, 
1958, 78, 300—303.—The concept of intelligence is used 
to account for the difference in performance of certain 
tasks by different individuals. Definitions of intelli- 
gence only designate tasks involved where individ- 
uals differ. They tell nothing about the nature of 
that ability to perform these tasks. The author dis- 
cusses various definitions of intelligence, points out 
various ways of interpreting IQs, discusses the nor- 
mal distribution of 1Q, analyzes the constancy of the 
IQ, analyzes 3 other misconceptions of the 1Q, shows 
the difficulties involved in the use of the concept of 
an IQ, and suggests other methods of expressing in- 
telligence test scores—S. M. Amatora. 


3277. Fleishman, Edwin A. (Yale U.) Factor 
structure in relation to task difficulty in psycho- 
motor performance. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 
17, 522-532.—In an exploratory study, 200 basic 
trainee airmen were given a visual discrimination- 
and-reaction-psychomotor task. The results indi- 
cated “that different factors were measured by the 
task as a function of degree of stimulus rotation and 
consequent changes in task difficulty.” The findings 
are consonant with Zimmerman’s (see 29: 2217) re- 
sults. The data also “suggest that subjects of vary- 
ing ability levels may solve the same task by using 
different processes.”—W’. Coleman. 


3278. Frandsen, Arden B., & Grimes, Jesse W. 
(Utah State U.) Age discrimination in intelligence 
tests. J. educ. Res., 1957, 51, 229-233.—For 5th 
grade pupils a correlation of .61 was found between 
school achievement and intelligence measured by the 
Kuhlmann-Finch Tests which are constructed to dis- 
criminate well between successive ages. A correla- 
tion of .44 was found between achievement and scores 
on the Davis-Eells Test which in its construction 
does not emphasize such discrimination —M. Murphy. 


3279. Frankenstein, C. Hitpathu hainteligentsia 
etsel yaldey oni. .( Development of intelligence among 
poor children.) Megamot, 1957, 8, 153-170.—Under 
conditions of poverty and educational neglect the child 
is liable to become preoccupied with external values 
of life to the detriment of his own identity and of 
internalization. “To have” is more important than 
“to be.” This orientation is bound to have a nega- 
tive impact on intellectual functioning in various 
phases of the child’s development. The interaction 
of relational and cognitive factors is shown, which 
leads to a gradual shrinkage of intelligence under 
externalizing conditions. The limits of relativistic 
theories of intelligence in modern society are ex- 
plained. English summary.—H. Ormuian. 


3280. Green, R. T. An item analysis of the Cat- 
tell IIIA Intelligence scale. Bull. Brit. Psychol. 
Soc., 1958, 35, 17A.—Abstract. 

3281. Harper, A. Edwin. (Calcutta, India) 
Should group intelligence tests be timed? /ndian 
J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 229-237.—The general argu- 
ments for and against speeded tests are presented, and 
the possibility of “double” scored tests (a speed and 
power score) is noted. Recent experiences with a 
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lical aptitude test are described and general con- 


given.—IV. B. Webb 


3282. Heim, A. W., & Watts, K. P. (U. Cam 
Symposium: Contributions to intelligence 
testing and the theory of intelligence: V. An ex- 
periment on practice coaching and discussion of 
error in mental testing. /rit. J. educ. Psychol 
1957, 27, 199-210 13- and 14-year-old children 
chosen from 6 schools were used as Ss spatial 
perception tests of the Shapes Analysis series, equated 
n ditticulty, were administered at weekly intervals. 
he 5 equated subgroups in each form 2 took the 
une test tor 6 consecutive weeks, one of these re 
coaching but not the other. The 3 remaining 
took a different (parallel) test each week, 
sessions either coaching or dis 

sion of previous neither. At the final 
on each subgroup took the same end test. Inter 
cliff than those aniong 
but the following tentative conclusions were 
indicated: (a) discussion of errors is most productive 
mprovement on a new test, (b) coaching plus 
ictice Is effective than practice alone, (c) 
plus practice on the same test accounts for 
rformance on a new test than does practice 
different tests, and (d) practice alone on 
test vields the poorest results, when the 
achievement on a new test. [Individual 
differences were material 
conflicting results.—R. C. 
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3283. Islam, M. Nurul. (Dacca, Pakistan) Men- 
tal development of children prior to middle child- 
hood. /:duc. Bull., Pakistan, 1957, 1, 29-44.—In 
this paper the mental growth of young children has 
investigated through the works of various in- 
vestigators on this line. The following points are 
especially emphasized: (a) All methods of child study 
are gradually being extended downward and into the 
various aspects of the child. (b) It has been pointed 
out that the exact nature of intelligence is probably 
still unknown to man. Due to this fact, intelligence 
tests are still highly subjective in nature, especially 
at the infant level. (c) Intelligence begins to de- 
velop in the mother’s womb with the growth of the 
nervous system. (d) It has been observed that the 
more the infants were advanced in age, the greater 
was the predictive value of their future 1Q. (e) 
Intelligence grows very rapidly prior to middle child 
It is hoped that with better knowledge it will 
to measure the nature of growth of in- 

preschool children for fruitful use in 


Hi. é llawt. 


3284. Kouwer, B. J. De validiteit van een in- 
telligentie-test als selectiemiddel voor een tech- 
nische school. (Ihe validity of an intelligence-test 
for selection at a technical school.) Ned. Tijdschr. 
Psychol., 1958, 13, 111-127.—A statistical study of 
the possibility of predicting achievement in a tech- 
nical school by means of a score, based on a general 
intelligence test. The prediction of criteria, derived 
from report-marks, was found to be adequate.—R. H. 
Houwink 

3285. Lawrence, P. J. (Canterbury University 
Coll.) Symposium: Contribution to intelligence 
testing and the theory of intelligence: II. A study 


he en 


hood, 
he possible 

telligence ot 
education.—A 


AND ORGANIZATIONS 


of cognitive error through an analysis of intelli- 
gence test errors. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 27, 
176-189.—Study of errors made in an _ intelligence 
test should reveal the nature of the processes under 
lying intelligence. In a group of 274 children, median 
age 11 yrs. 8 mos., with a mean IQ of 104, errors 
made on the Otis intermediate group verbal test were 
analyzed in terms of the frequency of types of wrong 
answers. Further intensive qualitative study of a 
sample of 84 Ss in the group was undertaken, using 
the method of reworking and direct questioning in the 
case of all items originally wrongly answered. Major 
conditions productive of error fell into 9 categories, 
with “inadequate formulation of the task” accounting 
for the greatest incidence (31%). The results in 
general do not support Spearman’s theory of cogni- 
tive error, but appear to be more consistent with 
Selz’s concept of “task displacement,” and parallel 
the conditions of error noted in experimental studies 
of reasoning and problem solving.—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 

3286. Mahrer, Alvin R. (Fitzsimmons Army 
Hosp., Denver, Colo.) Potential intelligence test- 
ing: A case study. US Armed Forces med. J., 1957, 
8, 684-692.—"A learning theory approach to the con- 
cept of ‘potential intelligence’ was summarized, and 
some methods of measuring potential intelligence 
briefly described. The purpose of the report was to 
illustrate how obtaining an index of potential in- 
telligence offered clinical hypotheses.”—C. 
Crampton. 

3287. Miles, T. R. (University Coll.) Sym- 
posium: Contributions to intelligence testing and 
the theory of intelligence: I. On defining intel- 
ligence. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 27, 153-165. 

Appraisal of a definition of intelligence requires a 
clear understanding of the sense in which the word 
“definition” is used. 6 possible senses are examined ; 
of these, the “operational” definition is regarded as 
fundamentally sound, and superior to the search for 
the “real nature” of intelligence. In the case of 
lexical definitions there need be no serious dispute 
among psychologists. Wechsler’s definition, in the 
light of the distinctions made, is not a simple lexical 
conception of intelligence, but rather a key for under- 
standing further relevant data. Burt, who is more 
conscious of the problem involved offers a definition 
which must be assessed as partly lexical as well as 
stipulative. Basically, however, the crucial problem 
is whether or not Burt's definition proposes a policy 
productive of worthwhile results—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 

3288. Montague, Ernest K., Williams, Harold 
L., Lubin, Ardie, & Geiseking, Charles F. Army 
tests for assessment of intellectual deficit. ('S 
Armed Forces med. J., 1957, 8, 883-892.—‘In the 
Army, all enlisted personnel take two tests of mental 
ability when they enter, and these tests can be used 
as estimates of the premorbid intellectual level of a 
patient. The same tests can be used after injury or 
illness to measure any intellectual deficit that results.” 
This article “describes the tests administered at 
entry into the Army [Armed Forces Qualification 
lest and Army Classification Battery] . . . furnishes 
technical data for the assessment of intellectual deficit 

provides a basis for comparing scores on the 


Army Classification Battery with scores on the 
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Wechsler-Bellevue scale [Form 1].”—G. H. Cramp- 
ton, 

3289. Nisbet, John D. (U. Aberdeen) Sym- 
posium: Contributions to intelligence testing and 
the theory of intelligence: IV. Intelligence and 
age: Retesting with twenty-four years’ interval. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 27, 190-198.—141 Ss, 
originally tested on a modified Simplex Group Test 
as graduate students at average age 221% yrs., were 
subsequently retested at average age 47 yrs. A mean 
increase in test score of 12 points, or approximately 
0.8 sigma was noted, significant at the .01 level. Re- 
test scores on each of the 14 subtests were higher. 
Although differences in conditions during the 2 tests 
and increased test sophistication contributed as spuri- 
ous factors to the improvement, some real growth in 
ability is indicated. These results are consistent with 
5 other longitudinal studies carried out well into 
adulthood, although at variance with cross-sectional 
investigations.—K. C. Strassburger. 

3290. Olin, T. D. (Inst. of Living, Hartford, 
Conn.) The use of age-scaled scores in the de- 
termination of IQ equivalents on the Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale. Psychol. Newslir., NYU, 
1958, 9, 154-159.—"The results of the study suggest 
that the proposed age-scaled score IQ equivalent 
values are adequate to indicate the intellectual level 
corresponding to WAIS raw scores within the age 
and IQ ranges included in this sample."—M. S. 
Maysner. 


3291. Reinert, Paul C. Mature minds in a ma- 
ture America. Nat. Parent-Teacher, 1958, 53, 5-6. 
—‘‘Wise decision-making demands four conditions: 
moral responsibility, relevant knowledge, orderly 
thinking, and courage.”—J. IValters. 


3292. Sawa, Hidehisa. (Nagasaki U.) Ichiran- 
sei sOseiji ni yoru chind k6z6 no kenkyii: Chind 
to seikaku tono kansh6 o mezashite. (An analysis 
of identical twin’s intelligence.) Jap. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 4, 199-202.—Intra-twin similarity was 
studied in subtests of WISC. 80 pairs of identical 
twins ranging from 6 to 12 yrs. of age were tested. 
The significant difference in intrapair scores were 
found in comprehension, picture completion, and ob- 
ject assembly. . on even identical twins living 
in the same families, |these functions] are .. . af- 
fected by a variety of emotional, environmental and 
other conditions.” English summary. 19 references. 
—S. Ohwaki. 


3293. Stinissen, J. (U. Louvain) Collectieve 
intelligentie test. (A group intelligence test.) 
Louvain, Belgium: Publications Universitaires de 
Louvain, 1955. 182 p. Fr. Belg. 160.—The primary 
objective of this study was the construction of a new 
group intelligence test for Dutch speaking children, 
ages 11 to 15 years. In an introduction by J. Nuttin 
it is said that this scale was constructed with the aim 
to combine the advantages of both group and _ indi- 
vidual intelligence tests. This was done by combin- 
ing the free answer system with objective scoring 
criteria. Several items of individual tests such as 
the Terman Merrill and the Wechsler Bellevue were 
adapted and incorporated in this group test. Split- 
half reliability is .95; average correlation between test 
and school results is .70 for primary schools, .65 for 
technical schools, and .55 for high schools. A com- 
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plete test manual is included in the monograph.—K. 
Swinnen. 

3294. Strother, Charles R., Schaie, K. Warner, 
& Horst, Paul. The relationship between ad- 
vanced age and mental abilities. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1957, 55, 166-170.—Scores on primary 
mental abilities, speed, memory, and motor rigidity 
were obtained from 50 college graduates ranging in 
age from 70 to 84 years. A cross sectional study 
demonstrates a differential decline in these abilities 
with advancing age.—M. O. Wilson. 

3295. Sullivan, Arthur. Measurement of intel- 
ligence in different environments. Pull. Maritime 
Psychol. Ass., 1957, 6, 18-23.—Groups of 15 to 16 yr. 
old school children from 2 cities and a region of 
isolated settlements in Newfoundland were compared 
for performance on 2 tests of intellectual ability. 
The hypothesis that an inferiority of I.Q. in the 
isolated regions would be found on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue, Form I, which stresses verbal and numerical 
abilities, but would not be found on the Progressive 
Matrices test, was verified by the results. Correla- 
tion between the tests was low for the city groups 
but fairly high (.719) for the isolated region group.— 
J. Bucklew. 

3296. Wing, Herbert D. The measurement of 
musical aptitude. Occup. Psychol., 1957, 31, 33-37. 

3297. Woodworth, Donald G., & MacKinnon, 
Donald W. The measurement of intellectual ef- 
ficiency in an assessment of 100 Air Force captains. 
USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, 
No. 57-128. vi, 50 p.—This particular study in- 
vestigated certain assessment procedures designed 
to measure various aspects of intellectual functioning. 
17 measures of 
jected to a factor analysis. 


intellectual functioning were sub- 
4 major factors emerged: 
functionally effective general intelligence, visual form- 
problem solving ability, effectiveness and originality 
in complex problem solving, and over-all general 


effectiveness. When the derived factors scores were 
correlated with 11 operational and research criteria 
which were assumed to measure general officer ef- 
fectiveness, it was found that the criteria of officer 
effectiveness were not predictable from the derived 
factor scores. 15 references.—M. C. Benton, 

3298. Wysocki, Boleslaw A., & Cankardas, Ay- 
din. A new estimate of Polish intelligence. /. 
educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 525-533.—Ss were approxi- 
mately 16,000 Polish adults who were tested by 
Wysocki and his colleagues. Above sample was rep- 
resentative of all classes and parts of Poland. Raven's 
Progressive Matrices were given to all Ss. Among 
findings: (a) Polish Ss have distributions similar to 
those of English speaking Ss and their scores are 
quite comparable with those obtained by other IQ 
tests in Great Britain and in U.S. for similar groups. 
(b) There are marked differences in intellectual levels 
of different groups caused by factors such as educa- 
tion, occupation, rural or urban environment, and age 
levels comparable to what we find in [Q test results 
of English-speaking Ss.—S. M. Schoonover. 


PERSON ALITY 


3299. Adcock, C. J., McCreary, J. R., Ritchie, J. 
E., & Somerset, H. C. A. (Victoria University 
Coll.) Personality and physique: A Rorschach 
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study with Maori and European subjects. Aust. 
J. Psychol., 1957, 9, 158-189.—The Maori has a 
tendency to be fat and is popularly described as 
happy-go-lucky. Although somatotyping was not em 
ployed in the study, psychological variables were 
chosen with a view to their possibly tapping dimen- 
sions described by Sheldon. Results comparing 
Maoris with Europeans gave limited contirmation to 
the hypothesis that there is a relation between con 
stitution and temperament. relation between 
psychological and constitutional differences between 
the 2 ethnic groups was found. ‘The absence of 
distinct endomorphic and mesomorphic patterns 
among the Maoris calls for further research. Some 
weaknesses were found in the use of the Rorschach 
test with other cultures. —P. LE. Lichtenstein. 


3300. Albert, Robert S. Comment upon three 
dimensions of self-attitude and anxiety. /. gen. 
P’sychol., 1957, 56, 13-20.—The 3 dimensions of self- 
attitude involved in the relationship between guilt 
and anxiety are: extensiveness (guilt feelings, specific 
or general), awareness (guilt, conscious or uncon- 
scious), intensity (how guilty S feels). Due to a 
lack of an interval scale a linear relationship between 
the overtness of anxiety and intensity of guilt feelings 
cannot be assumed, nor can it necessarily be assumed 
that the degree of anxiety reflects the level of aware- 
ness. Several hypotheses are proposed for experi- 
mental verification. 31 references.—C. K. Bishop. 


3301. Allinsmith, Wesley. Conscience and con- 
flict: The moral force in personality. Child De- 
velpm., 1957, 28, 469-476.—"‘The characteristics of 
one’s moral code determine how often and in what life 
situations inner conflict is aroused, influence the ways 
such conflict is experienced, and set limits on the 
techniques that can be used to resolve it.” The 
purpose of this paper is to explore the “theoretical 
richness” of the foregoing topic and to clarify some 
of its research implications. Following a brief out- 
line of the author’s empirical work in this area, a 
number of problems are discussed which have been 
encountered in his investigations. The paper con- 
cludes with a consideration of hypothetical interrela- 
tionships between moral standards and other aspects 
of personality —F. Costin. 


3302. Allport, Gordon W. 
den der Persénlichkeit. (Becoming: Basic con- 
siderations for a psychology of personality.) Berne, 
Switzerland: Hans Huber Verlag, 1958. 99 p. S. 
Fr. 15.80.—This volume is a translation of the Ameri- 
can original (see 29: 5296) based on the Terry lec- 
tures given by the author at Yale University in 
March, 1954. The inadequacy of the S-R model for 
personality theory is pointed out, and contrasted with 
the self-actualizing and goal-striving aspects of the 
human personality, whose phenomenologic uniqueness 
must form the basis for theory construction.—H. H. 
Strupp. 

3303. Armstrong, John D. (U. Toronto) The 
search for the alcoholic personality. Ann. Amer. 
Acad. Pol, Soc. Sci., 1958, 315, 40-47.—Certain fea- 
tures seem unique to the personalities of alcoholics, 
but there is no substantial agreement as to what these 
More likely, there are a number of susceptible 

More effective investigative techniques are 
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3304. Bendig, A. W., & Hoffman, J. L. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Bills’ Index of Adjustment and the 
Maudsley Personality Inventory. Psychol. Rep., 
1957, 3, 507.—“The Index of Adjustment was ad- 
ministered to 96 Ss (80 men and 16 women) in intro- 
ductory psychology using the instructions and ad- 
jective content reported by Bills. The Maudsley 
Personality Inventory (MPI) which contains 24- 
item scales of extraversion (E) and neuroticism (N ) 
had been administered to the same Ss approximately 
2 mo. previously. Raw scores on the Index and the 
MPI were obtained by the reported scoring pro- 
cedures. Scale intercorrelations suggest that the 2 
Index scores are redundant and that only one, prefer- 
ably the AS score because of simpler administration, 
is necessary as a measure of maladjustment.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 

3305. Boaz, G. D. (U. Madras) Values and 
personality. J. psychol. Res., Mysore, 1957, 1(1), 
3-7.—The problem of values is important in psy- 
chology. Freud has drawn attention to the moral 
principle in human behaviour. The need to do the 
right should now be given due attention, and the 
concept of the process of individuation should be 
emphasised. Integration of personality can thus be 
achieved.—U’. Pareek. 

3306. Brown, Alan F. (U. Alberta) The self in 
interpersonal theory: The relationship between 
attitudes referring to self and significant others. 
Alberta J. educ. Res., 1957, 3, 138-148.—Empirical 
investigation of a premise basic to Harry Stack Sul- 
livan’s “interpersonal theory.” A modified Likert 
scale was constructed to quantify dominance-submis- 
siveness ratings by 101 Grade 9 students toward self, 
significant adults, and significant peers. Self de- 
scriptions were positively and significantly correlated 
with descriptions of the significant adults. This cor- 
relation is not significantly different from that between 
self and significant peers. There were no significant 
sex differences in degree of correlation between self- 
other descriptions. Hypotheses for further research 
are raised.—G. M. Della-Piana. 

3307. Burke, Maurice O. A search for sys- 
tematic personality differentiae of the only child 
in young adulthood. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 89, 
71-84.—Ss were a group of 25 only and a group of 
25 non-only children, selected from some 2200 Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh students. Ostensibly all were 
“normal” college females, who came from relatively 
“normal” backgrounds. Each only S was matched 
carefully with a non-only S in regard to intelligence, 
education, religion, etc. Next the individual Ror- 
schach Test, the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory and a specially constructed “style-of-life” 
questionnaire were administered to each of the Ss. 
Results of this study essentially were negative, but 
patterns of difference were such to suggest replica- 
tion. It was deemed possible that other approaches 
or techniques might reveal differences where the 
present ones had failed. 17 references—S. M. 
Schoonover. 

3308. Carrier, Neil A. The relationship of cer- 
tain personality measures to examination per- 
formance under stress. /. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 
510-520.—Relationship of 4 personality variables (i.e., 
permeability, stability, need for achievement, and 
need for affiliation) to performance of students on 
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course exams under experimentally manipulated 
stress was analyzed. Ss were 250 students in intro- 
ductory general psychology at the University of 
Michigan. Highly permeable students, low stability 
males, females with low need for achievement, fe- 
males of high permeability combined with high sta- 
bility, and females of low need for achievement com- 
bined with low need for affiliation were affected most 
detrimentally by stress conditions in this investiga- 
tion. Implications of above findings are presented. 
19 references.—S. M. Schoonover. 

3309. Cattell, Raymond B. (VU. Illinois) For- 
mulae and table for obtaining validities and re- 
liabilities of extended factor scales. /duc. psychol. 
Measmt., 1957, 17, 491-498.—Formulae are derived 
for estimating the validity and reliability with varia- 
tions in length of unitary ability and personality 
factored batteries. A table is presented giving the 
relations of reliabilities and validities of subtests (or 
item) to those of lengthened factor batteries from 
twice to 48 times the length of the original.—lV. 
Coleman. 


3310. Cattell, Raymond B., & Coan, Richard W. 
Personality factors in middle childhood as re- 
vealed in parents’ ratings. Child Develpm., 1957, 
28, 439-458.—Behavior ratings of 145 first and sec- 
ond grade children were obtained from their parents. 
61 variables were intercorrelated. Findings: (a) The 
personality factor structure in younger children is no 
less complex than for adults, involving about the same 
number of factors. (b) Identical primary personality 
factors of adults and 11-year-old children are also 
recognizable in 6- and 7-year-old children. (c) Cer- 
tain habit collections were identified, specifically as- 
sociated with the sex of the child and family position. 
(d) Certain slight differences of emphasis were dis- 
covered between adult and child patterns.—F. Costin. 


3311. Chattopadhyay, K. P. (Calcutta, India) 
Personality and culture. Z/ndian J. Psychol., 1957, 
32, 65-71.—“‘Personality is a more or less integrated 
system of tendencies to respond to the environment in 
the field of purposive behavior. . The need of 
repetitive behavior of particular kinds, with, permis- 
sible variations in a given norm in any given culture, 
sets the direction in which responses will follow for 
an individual in such a culture.” Need is an inter- 
active influence of physiological needs and cultural 
ones. The influence of culture is examined in the 
lives of Gandhi, Rammohan Roy, and 2 tribal head- 
men of Mayurbhanj.—lW. B. Webb. 


3312. Clarke, Walter V. The personality pro- 
files of life insurance agents. /. Psychol., 1956, 42, 
295-302.—2 AVA standardized score profiles were 
used as hypothesized best profiles with which to pre- 
dict high versus low production records of 111 life 
insurance salesmen. These standard patterns do 
discriminate between high and low producers, and 
worked best after 2 years of experience, which sug- 
gested that AVA can pick the career agent better 
than the “one year flash in the pan.”—R. W. Hus- 
band. 


3313. Comrey, Andrew L. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) A factor analysis of items on the MMPI 
depression scale. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 
578-585.—For the 60 items of the MMPI Depression 
scale and the variables age, sex, and hospitalization, 
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a centroid factor analysis was done based on 360 Ss. 
“Factors identified were Neuroticism, Cynicism, Re- 
ligious Fervor, Poor Physical Health, Euphoria, Re- 
pression, Hostility, Depression, and Tearfulness. A 
revised scale labelled ‘Neuroticism’ was suggested.” 
—W. Coleman. 

3314. Comrey, Andrew L (U. California, Los 
Angeles) A factor analysis of items on the MMPI 
hypochonriasis scale. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 
17, 568-577.—“‘A centroid factor analysis was carried 
out with 33 items of the MMPI Hs scale plus the 
variables age, sex, and hospitalization. The sample 
was composed of 360 cases mixed with respect to 
these last three variables. . . . Factors identified were 
named Poor Physical Health, Digestive Difficulties, 
Bad Eyesight, Lung Damage, Poor Bowel Function, 
Hypochondriasis, Sinusitis, and Hospitalization.” A 
revised scale labelled “Health Concern” is suggested. 
—W . Coleman. 


3315. Comrey, Andrew L. (VU. California, Los 
Angeles) A factor analysis of items on the MMPI 
hysteria scale. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 
586-592.—From a factor analysis of the 60 item 
MMPI Hysteria scale based on 360 mixed Ss, Comrey 
was able to extract 5 important factors: poor physi- 
cal health, shyness, cynicism, headaches, and neu- 
roticism.—W. Coleman. 


3316. Das, Rhea S. (Calcutta, India) A meth- 
odological analysis of the concepts “personality” 
and “attitude.” Jndian J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 79-88. 
—By the use of “reference classes” and “reduction 
sentences” the terms “personality” and “attitude” are 
analyzed. Personality is shown as referring to be- 
havior and attitude to objects. The term “authori- 
tarian” is examined with the redefined term.—W. B. 
Webb. 


3317. Dutton, E. (U. Emory) Some critical 
notes on personality measurement. Psychol. News- 
ltr, NYU, 1958, 9, 177-180.—A plea is made that 
“new measures of verbal behavior must be developed 
which will overcome the respective weaknesses of 
ratings, questionnaires, objective measures of be- 
havior, and current projective devices."—M. S. 
Maysner. 


3318. Faigin, Helen. (Hebrew U.) 


Hashpaat 
darkhey hatipul bayeled harakh al itsuv ishiyut 


otonomit. (The influence of ways of rearing nursery 
children on shaping their autonomous personality. ) 
Megamot, 1957, 8, 98-109.—Carried out in the States, 
the aim was to search the relation between methods 
of rearing young children and patterns of personality, 
especially the degree of internalization of moral values 
by children. These 2 variables were studied first in 
a single community (individual analysis) and after- 
wards in 3 communities differing in their cultural 
patterns (intercultural analysis). Some _psycho- 
analytical theories were experimentally tested. Eng- 
lish summary.—H. Ormian. 


3319. Farber, M. L. (U. Connecticut) New 
Year’s resolutions in England and the United 
States: Implications for national character. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1957, 3, 521-524.—“Comparison of Eng- 
lish and American New Year’s resolutions reveals 
that Americans resolve more frequently to “improve 
my character.” Americans view their personalities 
as self-modifiable and environment-like, while the 
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have “tight-reined” personalities. “Con 
noted with the work of Lewin and Ries 


trends.”—C. H. Am 


British 
yrueneces are 
contemporary 


man and SOU ial 


mons 
3320. Fiedler, Fred E., Dodge, Joan S., Jones, 
Robert E., & Hutchins, Edwin B. The measure- 
ment of personality adjustment and personality 
change in non-clinical populations. (’. ///. Group 
Ii ffect. Res. Lab. tech. Rep., 1957, No. 5. 27 p. 
Whether adjustment is in fact unidimensional in 
haracter, or whether a person achieve adjust 
in one area of his life irrespective, or at the 
his adjustment in another is a question 
for research to which the present report hopes to 
contribute It asks how various adjustment indices 
intercorrelate with one another in samples of subjects 
hose adjustment, as a variety of in 
range from excellent to relatively poor, ... The 
iper limits itself (a) to a brief description 
and of the setting; (b) a 
resentation of the methodology with particular 
to the various indices of adjustment; and 
(c) the presentation and interpretation of data.” 4 
groups studied with data from subjective indices 
of adjustment, group acceptance criteria and personal 
Intercorrelations are presented 
“general lack of correlation among 
indices . . . our data yield no evidence 
the assumption that adjustment should be 
unitary trait in clinically unselected 
populations.” 23 references.—V. Brown 
3321. Fine, B. J. (Quartermaster Res. & Eng. 
Center Labs., Natick, Mass.) The relationship be- 
tween certain scales of the Minnesota Multiphasic 
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Personality Inventory and susceptibility to pres- 


tige suggestion. /sychol. Newslir.. NYU, 1958, 9, 
200-203 An examination of the effects of prestige 
suggestion in a highly structured situation produced, 
in general, negative results —M. S. Mayzsner. 

3322. Gordon, Jesse E. (Montana State U.) In- 
terpersonal predictions of repressors and sensi- 
tizers. J. Pers., 1957, 25, 686-698.—The hypothesis 
tested was “that and opera 
tionally defined in terms of reaction to threat and of 
psychometric results, differ in their ability to predict 
others’ responses to a personality after a limited inter 
action in a task-oriented cooperative situation. The 
prediction that sensitizers would predict more ac 
curately than repressors was only partially supported 
by the results. Implications regarding the self- 
concepts of and sensitizers, and the ef- 
ficiency of their communication in two-person inter- 


M. O. Wilson. 
Coll.) Per- 


repressors sensitizers, 


represst rs 


actions, were discussed.” 

3323. Grace, Harry A. (Grinnell 
sonality factors and college attrition. Peabody J. 
hiduc 1957, 35, 36-40.—Using scales measuring 
anxiety, dominance, and responsibility, the author 
matched a control group of 107 students with a total 
of 107 students who withdrew from classes before 
April, 1957. Kesults are analyzed according to sex 
differences, quadrant differences, and differences in 
the attrition-control group. The author concludes 
that personality factors of independence, responsi- 
bility, and anxiety relate to college attrition—S. M. 
Amatora. 

3324. Grinker, R. R. On identification. /nt. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 379-390.—Identifications are 
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defined, not as processes, but as results of the indi- 
vidual’s object-self interactions. Some of the proc- 
esses, like imitation, oral activity, etc., which lead 
to identification, are discussed and theoretical ques- 
G. Elias. 


3325. Kornilov, K. N.  Printsipy izucheniia 
psikhologii lichnosti sovetskogo cheloveka. ( [rin- 
ciples for studying the psychology of the personality 
of Soviet man.) Vop. Psikhol., 1957, 3, 131-141.— 
lhe author states the case for study of Soviet per- 
sonality as opposed to that of personality in general 
and reports on student dissertations thereon. He 
enumerates and discusses several basic principles for 
such study: (a) personality must be that of a “living 
concrete individual, member of our socialist society, 
with a Marxist-Leninist world-view” with “his own 
individual-psychological features”; (b) the individual 
must be understood as a “member of a collective” ; 
(c) “content of his consciousness” must be under- 
stood as a “reflection not only of the objects of a 
material world, but also of the social relations of 
people”; (d) the “individual-psychological features” 
of a person should be studied from the developmental 
point of view; (e) to social-historical factors should 
be attributed greater significance than those of bio- 
logical order; (f) a “sharp distinction between in- 
dividual and social consciousness” must be maintained 
along with their “interconnection”; (g) new social 
conditions create new psyches.—/. D). London. 


3326. Krishnan, B. (U. Mysore) The differ- 
ence in temperament of the students of the liberal 
and professional colleges. /sychol. Stud., Mysore, 
1957, 2(1), 18-23.—Ss from some colleges were ad- 
ministered a cyclothymic-schizothemic personality 
questionnaire. The results show that although the 
students on the whole are distributed normally, stu- 
dents from medical college, teachers college, and engi- 
neering institute (professional students) tend to be 
more cyclothymic. In arts college the distribution is 
even. “The conditions at the arts college seem to 
provide for the development of balanced personalities.” 
—U. Pareek. 

3327. Kiihnel, G. ( Niedersichsisches Landeskran- 
kenhaus, Tiefenbrunn bei Gottingen) Tiefenpsy- 
chologische Erkenntnisse iiber depressive Symp- 
tombilder. ( l’sychoanalytic views of depressive syn- 
dromes.) Z. psycho-som. Med., 1957, 3, 249-256.— 
Reactive depressions stem from early oral disturb- 
ances, insufficient ego and excessively harsh super ego 
development. Specific oral deprivation later on may 
precipitate symptoms. Psychotic depressions are due 
to similar premorbid personality in which, however, 
the ego is much weaker, sometimes even replaced by 
introjected object against which the fury and hate 
of the depressive psychotic is directed (looks like 
self-hate.) Possible defects in pre-oral strivings 
(adient relations to the world) are also discussed.— 


L.. Katz. 


3328. Langeveld, Martin J. Die “Projektion” 
im kindlichen Seelenleben. (‘Projection” in chil- 
dren’s psyche.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1957, 8, 243-254.— 
In children’s psychology projection must be under- 
stood as a form of interpretation of the world in the 
light of his own personality, quite often not a cogni- 
tive process, but the child feels his way into the world. 
For the psychologist projection has the important 


tions are raised.- 
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function of enabling him to gain insight into the 
psychological growth of children. The psychiatric 
concept of projection derived from its mechanism in 
paranoia and Freud’s interpretation of projection as 
release and transformation of emotional processes 
seem to be too narrow.—lV’. J. Koppits. 


3329. Lehner, George F. J. Personal adjustment 
scores and assigned “average” scores. J. /’sychol., 
1956, 42, 227-236.—An important aspect of person- 
ality theory has been a postulated relationship between 
one’s own adjustment and self-evaluation, and his 
evaluation of others. 80 students were given the 
California Test of Personality, prior to discussion of 
this topic in class. With male students a high self- 
score was associated with assignment of high adjust- 
ment scores to others. This relationship was not 
found with females. Students rate the “average” 
person as being quite poorly adjusted and as being 
lower than self in degree of adjustment.—R. I’. 
Husband. 


3330. Lepore, Giuseppe. Osservazioni ed es- 
perienze preliminari per la costruzione di un ques- 
tionario caratterologico. (Preliminary observations 
and experiences for the construction of a personality 
questionnaire.) Boll. Psicol. Sociol. appl., 1957, No. 
21-24, 95-117.—On the basis of a review of 50 per- 
sonality questionnaires and inventories (with an 
analysis and critique of their theoretical assumptions 
and of the methods followed for their construction), 
the author presents groups of nonoverlapping traits 
which are intended to cover the total field of indi- 
vidual character. Among these, 3 particular groups 
of items with high internal consistency and low in- 
ternal correlation are isolated. These items cor- 


respond to 3 general character dispositions and include 


a total of 10 factors. The technique used is factorial 
analysis, and frequent reference is made to the re- 
search of Guilford and of Cattel—ZL. Visentint. 


3331. Merz, Ferdinand. Uber die Definition 
von Figenschaftsbegriffen in der Persénlichkeits- 
diagnostik. (On the definition of trait concepts in 
personality diagnosis.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 
1958, 5, 60-72.—Whether definition of a personality 
trait precedes or follows construction of a personality 
test, the validity of the test is based on empirically 
ascertained relationships between its scores and other 
indices or scores. Some tests enable a better under- 
standing of reactions to external situations, others 
enable a better understanding of the S's field of ex- 
perience. For a full picture both kinds need to be 
used.—E. W’. Eng. 

3332. Mitchell, James V., Jr. (Purdue U.) The 
identification of items in the California Test of 
Personality that differentiate between subjects of 
high and low socio-economic status at the fifth 
and seventh grade levels. J. educ. Res., 1957, 51, 
241-250.—The Index of Status Characteristics was 
used to differentiate 2 groups in a large group of 
children in a midwestern community to whom the 
California Test of Personality had been administered. 
At both grade levels a significantly higher proportion 
of low status children revealed problems such as: 
economic worries, feeling of rejection and consequent 
aggression, insecurity, psychosomatic complaints, de- 
sire for independence and for new experiences, 
troublesome anxiety reactions —M. Murphy. 
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3333. Oates, Wayne E. (Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary) The religious understanding of 
personality. Pastoral Psychol., 1957, 8(79), 46-50. 
—Theologians must learn the language of psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists, to bring Reformation theology 
to bear upon contemporary psychology of personality 
and to participate in defining personality’s religious 
dimensions.—A. Eglash. 

3334. Obonai, Torao, & Matsuoka, Takeshi. Le 
Test de Symbolisme des Couleurs: Test de per- 
sonnalité. (The Color Symbolism Test: A_ per- 
sonality test.) Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 112-128. 
—While the S is looking at 16 color plates, he is 
reading a list of 41 stimulus words. The number and 
degree of anomalous responses is noted. Also, a 
diagnostic technique based on the preponderance of 
certain color responses has been developed. Applica- 
tion of the test indicates it may have good validity 
and reliability —IV’. W. Wattenberg. 

3335. Sandler, Anne-Marie, & Sandler, Joseph. 
The concept of Ego-defect in relation to certain 
disturbances of childhood. Aull. Brit. Psychol. 
Soc., 1958, 35, 10A.—Abstract. 


3336. Sanford, Nevitt; Webster, Harold, & 
Freedman, Mervin. Impulse expression as a vari- 
able of personality. Psychol. Monogr., 1957, 71(11) 
(Whole No. 440). 21 p.—The authors describe the 
development of a scale for the measurement of impulse 
expression which they call the “J” scale which deals 
with both the “more or less spontaneous and free” 
and the defensive or “driven” impulse expression. 
This scale was correlated with several other scales 
with which it either overlaps or with which “it seems 
to stand in interesting relationships to it.” Vassar 
freshmen and alumnae resemble each other more than 
either resembles seniors in their scoring on the “J” 
scale. The scores on the “J” scale are positively 
associated with MMPI indices of expression, degree 
of “psychopathology,” and tendency to use “psychotic” 
mechanisms of defense. Adjectival check listing dif- 
ferentiates high and low Ss on the “J” 
references.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3337. Sen, Indra. (Aurobindo Ashrem, Pondi- 
cherry) Human personality as considered by 
philosophy. J. psychol. Res., Mysore, 1957, 1(1), 
19-31.—Aurobindo’s view of personality is both a 
systematization and an elaboration of the past Indian 
views which stress the importance of soul and take 
into consideration the 5 concentric formations of 
body, life, mind, knowledge, and delight. Supercon- 
scious has been the special field of exploration and 
mastery of Aurobindo.—l’. Pareek. 


3338. Shanmugan, T. E. (U. Madras) Covert 
and overt personalities. /. psychol. Res., Mysore, 
1957, 1(1), 32-+46.—2 hypotheses—that there are dif- 
ferent levels of personality function and that these 
are opposite in character and function—were tested 
by correlating results on 2 tests of personality (ad- 
ministered to 220 boys): Personality Inventory (sup- 
posed to reveal overt behaviour) and Verbal Projec- 
tion Test (supposed to reveal overt behaviour). The 
insignificant correlations found confirm the first but 
not the second hypothesis. Another level, called 
fantasy level, is also suggested. 17 references.—U, 
Pareek. 
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3339. Spilka, Bernard, & Struening, E. L. 
(Washburn U.) A questionnaire study of per- 
sonality and ethnocentrism. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 
44, 65-71.—Scores of 129 male university students on 
the Total Ethnocentrism Scale, The California Test 
of Personality, An Inventory of STDCR, and the Sc 
and Va subtests of the MMPI were correlated. Ac- 
ling to the personality inventory interpretations 
aling with those correlations which were significant, 


showed that “ethnocentric-thinking persons” 


scores 


revealed “somewhat sensitive, schizoid, withdrawing, 
depressive, and anti-social trends.”—J. C. 


Franklin. 


3340. Spivack, Sarah Scherer. A study of a 
method of appraising self-acceptance and self- 
rejection. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 88, 183-202. 
This posthumous report concerns development of an 
instrument to measure certain aspects of self-accept 
ance and self-rejection. The instrument, here repro 
duced, is a 132-item response-form. Ss are 690 high 
school boys and girls. Results indicate that instru 
ment appears to provide a substantially reliable and 
effective means of obtaining information in re some 
of ways in which person views himself, or professes 
to view himself. This study also reports internal 
consistencies and interrelationships when items of 
response-form are grouped in terms of 13 categories 
of self-appraisal. Several categories of self-evalua- 
tion, while interrelated, appear to show an appreciable 
degree of independence. Although unfinished, this 
report is available as a structure upon which other 
students can build.—S. M. Schoonover. 


3341. Stein, Morris I. Criteria of nonintellectual 
aspects of personality. Proc. 1957 invit. Conf. test. 
Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1957, 21-29.—After 
tinguishing between class and performance criteria, 
some major problems in studying personality factors 
are discussed. 4 class criterion problems are identi- 
fied, some inherent and some due to the investigating 
psychologists. Some large-scale assessment studies 
have failed using performance criteria because no 
differentiation was made between a criterion and a 
standard of performance._-k. L. McCornack. 


3342. Stevens, Leonard F. (Boston U.) Under- 
standing ourselves. Amer. /. Nurs., 1957, 57, 1022- 
1023.—Very few people ever achieve complete self 
understanding. The author discusses various ways of 
handling negative reactions and then presents a ten- 
point program showing how a realization that knowl- 
edge about one’s motivation is essential in achieving 
psychological and social harmony. Goals must be 
defined, understood, and accepted, and then the 
premise accepted that ways and means to reach them 
can be found.-—S. MM. Amatora. 


3343. Stott, D. H. (U. Glasgow) Some new 
findings on the effects of disturbed pregnancy on 
mental, physical and personality development. 
Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 35, 73.—Abstract. 

3344. Strong, D. J. (U. Denver) Personality 
theory in counseling: An annotated bibliography. 
Psychol, Newsltr., NY U, 1958, 9, 204-213. 

3345. Suziedelis, Antanas. Some adjustment 
correlates of the self and the ideal self concepts as 
influenced by perceived parental values. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Catholic University America Press, 1957. 
41 p—‘The study investigated some aspects of 
Rogers’ theory of personality and behavior. . .«. The 
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following conclusions appear to be justified: (1) The 
extent to which the self contains perceived parental 
expectations is positively related to authoritarianism ; 
(2) The acceptance of perceived parental values into 
the self does not result in increase of manifest anxiety ; 
(3) The extent of identification—is not significantly 
related to any of the maladjustment measures used ; 
(4) The ideal self concept is definitely more in- 
fluenced by the perceived parental values than is the 
self concept; (5) The congruence of self and ideal 
self cannot be regarded as an unequivocal index of 
adjustment; (6) The more consciously the ideal self 
is perceived as being determined by external values, 
the more psychological tension is experienced.” 50 
references.—.NV. De Palma. 

3346. Swanson, G. E. (U. Michigan) Agitation 
in face-to-face contacts: A study of the person- 
alities of orators. Publ. opin. Quart., 1957, 21, 288- 
294.—In a new investigation using the same instru- 
ments as described in an earlier study of “publicists” 
(see 31: 7454), the author reports on personality 
characteristics of “orators’—30 members of student 
political groups. He finds that “orators” are no dif- 
ferent from “publicists” on measures of oral sadism, 
anal expulsiveness, or phallic strivings ; but the former 
show stronger tendencies toward oral dependence, 
anal retentiveness, and “pre-ego.”—H. HV’. Riecken. 

3347. Taschuk, W. A. (Calder School, Edmon- 
ton) An analysis of the self-concept of grade nine 
students. Alberta J. educ. Res. 1957, 3, 94-103.— 
“From self-descriptive essays on the topics, ‘What | 
Like About Myself,’ and ‘What I Dislike About My- 
self,’ 246 self-referent statements were selected and 
classified into four broad areas . . . mental, personal, 
social, and physical,” and reduced to 77 statements in 
the final instrument. Test-retest reliability was .91, 
based on administrations to 384 Ss with an 8 day 
interval. Intercorrelations between areas of per- 
ceived self ranged from .31 between physical and 
mental to .77 between social and personal. Girls were 
significantly more self-accepting than boys in most 
areas, particularly in the social and physical areas.— 
G. M. Della-Piana. 

3348. Thomas, A., & Chess, S. An approach to 
the study of sources of individual differences in 
child behavior. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1957, 18, 
347-357.—It is suggested that total personality char- 
acteristics at any age period develop out of the inter- 
action of the specific reaction pattern with all other 
determinants of psychological development. 17-item 
bibliography.—S. Kavruck. 

3349. Thurston, Eric L. (Northwestern State 
Coll.) The teacher and personality assessment. 
Education, 1957, 77, 414-417.—Personality assess- 
ment utilizes a 3-fold approach including observation, 
self-rating by the child, and sociometric reports by the 
peers. The author shows how corrective action can 
be taken to permit effective adjustment in classroom 
situations, how severe and complex cases should be 
referred to specialists, and how the teacher can better 
understand the personality structures of her pupils.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

3350. Toch, Hans H. (Michigan State U.) The 
perception of high and low morale. Personnel 
Psychol., 1957, 10, 407-420.—Open-ended question- 
naires, administered to a sample of 600 Navy per- 
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sonnel, asked for characterizations of men with very 
high morale and with very low morale. Men with 
high morale were almost always favorably depicted, 
while low morale descriptions varied in favorableness. 
High morale was more often than not attributed to 
favorable personality or attitudes; low morale as a 
product of unfavorable environment. High morale 
characterizations were independent of the respondent’s 
morale, but the lower the respondent’s morale, the 
greater his tendency to favorably describe low morale 
men and to see their morale as a product of environ- 
mental pressures.—A. S. Thompson. 


3351. Wells, William D., Weinert, Guy, & 
Rubel, Marilyn. Conformity pressure and au- 
thoritarian personality. J. Psychol., 1956, 42, 133- 
136.—College student Ss were shown a picture of a 
traffic accident in which one car had crossed an inter- 
section against a red light and hit the other car 
broadside. 62 Ss were shown the picture without 
the influence of conformity pressure and were asked 
which driver was at fault. 2 blamed Driver B, 60 
Driver A. Another 62 Ss were shown the picture 
under conformity pressure to blame Driver B. 21 
blamed him, and 41 Driver A. A comparison of the 
F scale (test designed to measure authoritarian per- 
sonality tendencies) scores of those who yielded to 
conformity pressure and those who did not, showed 
that the yielders were significantly more authoritarian 
than the nonyielders.—K. W. Husband. 


(See also Abstracts 2503, 3081) 


AESTHETICS 


3352. Bergler, Edmund. Little Dorrit and 
Dickens’ intuitive knowledge of psychic mas- 
ochism. Amer. Imago, 1957, 14, 371-388.—Lionel 
Trilling has called attention to 3 instances in Little 
Dorrit of Dickens’ psychological insight: the prison 
image, Miss Wade’s “The History of a Selt-Tor- 
mentor,” and Arthur Clennam’s suspicion that his 
mother’s invalidism represents an inner penance. 
Trilling appears to accept the universality of psychic 
masochism but places too much emphasis on external 
facts. 4 other examples indicate the extent to which 
Little Dorrit portrays libidinized suffering in a va- 
riety of types.—il’. A. Varvel. 

3353. Cerf, Walter. Psychoanalysis and the 
realistic drama. J. Aesthet., 1958, 16, 328-336.—It 
is the author’s contention that “the realistic conven- 
tions of the modern play do not permit the introduc- 
tion of what the psychoanalyst would call the real 
causes of the trouble; and, vice versa, the introduction 
of what the psychoanalyst would call the real causes 
of the trouble does not permit adherence to the realist 
conventions.” O’Neill’s Long Day’s Journey into 
Night is an example of the first; Laurents’ A Clear- 
ing in the Woods of the second.—P. R. Farnsworth. 


3354. Chessick, Richard D. The sense of reality, 
time, and creative inspiration. Amer. Imago, 1957, 
14, 317-331.—“‘Several philosophical problems which 
have been reduced to a seemingly hopeless status by 
modern semantic studies can be examined with new 
insight . . . by the application of psychoanalytic con- 
cepts.” These include our sense of reality, our con- 
cept of time, the notion of free will, and the processes 
of artistic creativeness—W. A. Varvel. 


33: 3351-3361 


3355. Cobb, John B. (Emory U.) Toward 
clarity in aesthetics. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1957, 
18, 169-189.—The author attempts to determine what 
the aesthetic is as “the defining and delimiting char- 
acteristic of objects felt to be aesthetic.” The rela- 
tionship between the aesthetic in this sense and some 
other important functions of aesthetic objects is also 
examined. It is held that resolution of these 2 prob- 
lems “should resolve most of the contradictions be- 
tween aestheticians.”—P. /. Lichtenstein. 

3356. Denis, Maurice. A propos du mythede 
Charlot. (In Charlie Chaplin’s Myth.) Psyché, 
Paris, 1957, No. 120-121, 367-370.—A parallel is 
traced between Charlie Chaplin’s film character and 
the classic figure of the Wandering Jew.—M. Knobel. 

3357. Devereux, G. The awarding of a penis as 
compensation for rape: A demonstration of the 
clinical relevance of the psycho-analytic study of 
cultural data. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 398— 
401.—Myths often express in symbolic form insights 
which are too powerful to be completely repressed and 
yet too painful to be expressed openly. Such a myth 
is the Greek legend revolving around Kaineus who 
was allegedly raped and then, at her request for resti- 
tution, turned into a man to avoid the threat of future 
rape.—G. Elias. 

3358. Diederich, Paul B. Exercise writing in 
the field of the humanities. Proc. 1957 inwit. Conf. 
test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1957, 36-44.—Some 
techniques for getting at sensitivity to what is going 
on in a musical composition or a work of art are 
suggested. Also discussed were revealing under- 
standings that are peculiarly characteristic of the 
humanities such as a sense of the past or of the inter- 
connection of ideas. Some objective means of eliciting 
a sensitive response to a philosophical poem. are men- 
tioned.—R. L. McCornack. 

3359. Gabel, Joseph. Die Verdinglichung in 
Camus’ L’Etranger. (‘The reification in Camus’ 
The Stranger.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1958, 5, 
123-140.—"Historically and individually, as the col- 
lective element of class consciousness or as the con- 
tent of individual neuroses and psychoses, reification 
is actually a non-assumption of history, of creation 
and the tragic moment in existence; it is surrender 
to an extrahistorical and extravital, immobile sub- 
reality. Meursault (protagonist of The Stranger) is 
the symbol of this surrender.” In terms of the vari- 
ous aspects of reification and alienation there are 
many correspondences between The Stranger and the 
writings of Swift, Kierkegaard, and Kafka.—E. W. 
Eng. 

3360. Grinberg, Leon. Si Yo Fuera Usted: 
Contribuci6én al estudio de la identificacién pro- 
yectiva. (If | Were You: Contribution to the study 
of projective identification.) Rev. Psicoandl., Buenos 
Aires, 1957, 14, 355-367.—M. Klein’s concepts are 
reviewed. Envy is one of the feelings that are em- 
phasized in the process of projective identification. 
Julien Green's novel is used as an example, and ex- 
periences and feelings since early stages of life are 
considered in this process, which is so clearly ver- 
balized in the title of the novel: If | Were You.— 
M. Knobel. 

3361. Hofling, Charles K. An interpretation of 
Shakespeare’s Coriolanus. Amer. /mago, 1957, 14, 
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Coriolanus is the last of Shakespeare's 
and is followed by the final romances or 
tragicomedies ((ymbeline, Winter's Tale, and The 
which represent his mature outlook 
on life In Coriolanus, Shakespeare reveals much 

conscious knowledge of the mother-son relation 
than he does in Hamlet lo a degree unusual 
ikespeare interest in the char 
of the hero, courage, honesty, aristocratic pride 
ince, the possibility of strong attachments 
to others, especially to his mother, his wife and his 
children. ‘The play was followed by a detinite change 
n the author's style of life as well as in his literary 
productivity.—W. A. Varvel 


33602. Hungerland, Helmut (Ed.) Selective cur- 
rent bibliography for aesthetics and related fields: 
January 1, 1957-December 31, 1957. J. Aesthet., 
1958, 16, 546-572.—Among its several lists there are 
references in the areas of mass media and psychology. 


ri 


3363. Karpe, Marietta. The meaning of Barrie’s 
Mary Rose. /ut. J. P?’sycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 408-411. 

Barrie’s last play, Mary Rose, served an important 
funetion tor him. It helped him reject the 
marriage, and it liberated him from his life 
long struggle with his image of his youthful mother. 
Because this lessened his longings for his mother, 
his need to create was blunted, and his subsequent 
writings were both few and ‘lias. 


3304. Leiter, L. H. A problem in analysis: 
Franz Kafka’s A Country Doctor. J/. Aesthet., 
1958, 16, 337-347.—The Katka book is analyzed from 
3 frames of reference: philosophical, psychoanal ytical, 
ind theological —P. Rk. Farnsworth 


Lifton, Walter M. A pilot study of the 
relationship of empathy to aesthetic sensitivity. 
Urbana, Ill.: Univ. HL, 1956. iv, 49 p.—Music stu- 
dents were assessed for empathy, aesthetic sensitivity, 
a teacher at the beginning and at 
the end of a training. Empathy and 
esthetic sensitivity were found to correlate 
nificantly in the pretests but not in the pesttests. At 
both testing times there a positive relationship 
between empathy and desirability as a teacher. All 
3 sorts of assessment held up well to the end of the 
ter. 32 references.—P. Kh. Farnsworth. 


Mierendorff, Marta. Uber den gegen- 
wartigen Stand der Kunstsoziologie in Deutsch- 
land. (Concerning the present state of the sociology 
of art in Germany.) Aol. Z. Sostol., 1957, 9, 397- 
$12.—-Art as an elementary mode of expression, com- 
munication, and integration in society constitutes an 
independent scientific discipline as yet without a 
recognized systematic foundation or’ well-developed 
theory. A comprehensive review of the literature in 
this area is presented which distinguishes 2 major 
streams of thought producing present works: histori- 
cal and dialectical materialism and “Western” soci 
ology with its Also of importance 
are works from sociology’s prehistory, as those of 
Comte and Guyau. A unique attempt at systema- 
tization as opposed to research investigations is that 
of Marta Mierendorff and Heinrich Tost. 163-item 
bibliography.—-S. S. Culbert. 


3367. Morin, J., & Ravaud, G. Passion morbide, 
imagination et anomalies des conduites. (Morbid 
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passion, imagination and anomalies of behavior.) 
Ann, méd.-psychol., 1957, 1(5), 837-864.—In a psy- 
chopathological analysis of Zola’s novel The Dream, 
the authors point to the novelist’s skill as a psycholo- 
gist. In his character, Zola presents the correct clini- 
cal picture of a schizoid and overideational person- 
ality, whose affectivity is so poorly anchored in 
reality as to drift into endless autistic fantasies 
and delusional symptoms when subjected to frustra- 
In this novel, Zola reflects the teachings of the 
18 refer- 


tion. 
psychiatrist Magnan, whose friend he was. 
ences.—M. D. Stein. 

3368. Raychaudhuri, Arun Kumar. Jesus Christ 
and Sree Krisna: A psychoanalytic study. mer. 
Imago, 1957, 14, 389-405.—The personalities of Jesus 
and of Krisna, divorced from their mythological in- 
vestments, are considered in the light of psychoana- 
lytical principles. Attention is given to their differ 
ent adjustments to reality, to the passivity of Jesus 
and the activity of Krisna, and to their roles as re- 
formers and initiators of new religions. ‘ihe religion 
of Jesus is one of love, faith, hope, repentance, and 
reconciliation, The religion of Krisna is one of dy- 
namic action, justice, and righteousness, and the prac- 
tice of equanimity and imperturbability of mind under 
all conditions of life —W’. A. Varvel. 

3369. Salber, W. Bildgefiige und Erlebnisge- 
fiige. (Image organization and experience organiza 
tion.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1958, 5, 72-81.—A 
work of art requires time in order to be experienced. 
The imaginal organization of a work of art gives 


meaningful direction and organization to the experi 


ence of the observers, even as the observer's experi- 
ence is clarified by the basic order of the work of 


art.—k. W. Eng. 

3370. Stevenson, Charles L. Symbolism in the 
nonrepresentative arts. In P. Henle (Ed.), Lan- 
guage, thought, and culture (see 33: 3723), 196— 
225.—Sign situations arise in all the arts, e.g., one 
part of a composition is structurally contingent on 
another. Perhaps nonrepresentative arts such as 
music represent emotions, but this view is “no more 
plausible” than that which “takes music to resemble 
emotions without signifying them, or which takes it 
to be attended by something .. . like the emotions.” 
It is necessary to establish the nature of the interpre 
tant here, also to indicate how the work of art re- 
sembles what it signifies. ‘Until these prob 
lems are settled, the theory of signs is likely to make 
only a modest contribution to aesthetics.”"—J. B, 
( arroll, 

3371. Stokes, A. Listening to clichés and in- 
dividual words. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 412 
418.—Clichés, words, and phrases can be studied psy- 
choanalytically because they often owe their origins 
and continued popular usage to the underlying psy- 
chological content they denote.—G. Elias. 

3372. Weissman, Philip. The childhood and 
legacy of Stanislavski. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 
1957, 12, 399-417.—\For 40 years Stanislavski was 
one of the chief actors and the co-director of the 
Moscow Art Theater. The Stanislavski method of 
teaching and acting emphasizes that it is essential 
for the actor to enter the lives of the characters he 
portrays, their emotions and personality, as thoroughly 
Art and neurosis are not synonymous. 


as possible. 
Stanislavski dominated his family and 


Via acting 
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sanctioned his aggressive drives. Minimal aware- 
ness of the audience and increased awareness of inner 
feelings are important principles of Stanislavski’s 
theories. Acting is an art in which the unconscious 
of the actor is communicating with the unconscious of 
the spectator. The actor should develop a controlled, 
responsive, and prepared vocal and physical apparatus. 
Stanislavski grew to be a parent loving his world 
rather than a child in love with the parental world.— 
D. Prager. 

3373. Worthington, Mabel P. (Temple U.) 
Byron’s Don Juan: Certain psychological aspects. 
Lit. Psychol., 1957, 7, 50-55.—Byron’s poem recounts 
episodes in the life of the hero which symbolize prog- 
ress from childhood to late adolescence. ‘These in- 
clude: exploitation by the mother; initiation by the 
mother into the mysteries of erotic love; flight from 
an angry father-figure; metaphorical death and re- 
birth; rejection of an unworthy father-substitute ; 
love of a sister-figure rather than a mother-figure; 
participation in a world of men; war; adoption of a 
child, with accompanying responsibilities ; submission 
to a mother-figure and a spiritualized love experi- 
ence. “Juan becomes, with each episode, more and 
more emancipated from the domination of women who 
want to use him for their own ends; he moves closer 
and closer to independent judgment and action.”— 
L. B. Fraiberg. 

3374. Zierer, Ernest, & Zierer, Edith. Leonardo 
da Vinci’s artistic productivity and creative ste- 
rility. Amer. Imago, 1957, 14, 345-369.—Experience 
with the few completed and undamaged paintings by 
Leonardo de Vinci and principles derived from the 
authors’ “creative therapy tests” lead to conclusions 
regarding Leonardo’s creative productivity or ste- 
rility. His recurrent theme (the smiling woman) and 
his mature style (the ‘“sfumato technique”) are in- 
terwoven as reactivation mechanisms. ‘The smile rep- 
resents “the content of his earliest memories, the con- 
tradictory ethical values and dictates stemming from 
past developmental stages,” and his technique stands 
for “the adult personality with which he was to meet 
this smile.” By “veiling in smoke” the outlines of 
reality and giving his objects a “romantic” timeless 
and spaceless quality, the artist could break through 
the forces which had reduced his creativeness by lead- 
ing him to escape into experimentation, into the 
“definitions” of his line drawing, and into the “real- 
ism” of his sketches —IV’. A. Varvel. 
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3375. Chapman, A. H. (Children’s Mercy Hosp., 
Kansas City, Mo.) Early infantile autism in iden- 
tical twins: Report of a case. 4MA Arch, Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1957, 78, 621-623.—This is the third re- 
port in medical history of autism in identical twins. 
The children’s behavior and history are described in 
some detail along with a discussion of the possible 
factors inducing the behavioral withdrawal.—L. A. 
Pennington, 

3376. Horton, Carrell P., & Crump, E. Perry. 
Growth and development: II. Skin color in Negro 
infants and parents: Its relationship to birth 
weight, reflex maturity, socioeconomic status, 
length of gestation and parity. /. Pediat., 1958, 53, 
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—558.—The Ss studied are 661 children included in 
a 5-year longitudinal growth study and as many of 
their parents as possible. Darker skin color, as de- 
termined on a 9-position color chart, is related to 
lower socioeconomic status. Factors such as length 
of gestation and birth weight appear unrelated to skin 
color.—M. C. Templin. 

3377. Kris, Marianne. The use of prediction in 
a longitudinal study. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1957, 
12, 175-189.—Predictions made during pregnancy as 
to the future mother-offspring relationships were stud- 
ied until the child was 6 to 7 years of age by means 
of follow-up tests and interviews of mother and child. 
There was greater accuracy in predicting areas of 
conflict and pathology than in predicting conflict- 
free functioning and the use of normal defenses. 
However, in principle, health is just as predictable 
as pathology. We know very little about innate drive 
endowment and what new facets of equipment the 
maturational impact will bring to the fore. We can- 
not foresee the real incidents that life brings along. 
More definite evaluation of methodology cannot be 
made until all the data have been worked through. 
The use of prediction in this way is one of the safe- 
guards against the attempt to resort to oversimplified 
theories of personality development.—D. Prager. 

3378. Maddox, H. (U. Birmingham, Eng.) I. 
Symposium: Contributions on intelligence testing 
and the theory of intelligence. II. Nature-nurture 
balance sheets. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 27, 
166-175.—The nature-nurture problem as regards in- 
telligence has not been resolved experimentally and 
is considered by many investigators as meaningless. 
The traditional formulation of heredity versus en- 
vironment has been displaced by attempts to partition 
test variance into their respective contributions. The 
genetic theory fails, however, to take account of the 
correlation between heredity and environment. Iden- 
tical twins reared apart provide the only unequivocal 
evidence, but controlled studies of this kind are not 
feasible. Hence no particular balance sheet has gen- 
eral applicability because of the dynamic interaction 
of the two factors. ‘Test variance in underprivileged 
groups reflects a disproportionately large environ- 
mental contribution.—R. C. Strassburger. 

3379. Moloney, James Clark. The precognitive 
cultural ingredients of schizophrenia. /nt. /. Psy- 
cho-Anal., 1957, 38, 325-340.—Proper contact with 
the mother’s body during the child’s precognitive 
phase creates the foundation of healthy development. 
This oneness with the mother is necessary in early 
stages. With growth, there should come a detach- 
ment from mother which implies proper development 
of a sense of reality. 32 references.—G. Elias. 

3380. Ostwald, Peter F., & Regan, Peter F., III. 
(Cornell U. Med. Coll., New York, N. Y.)  Psy- 
chiatric disorders associated with childbirth. /. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 153-165.—The diagnosis 
of psychiatric disorders among 54 patients hospitalized 
within 3 months of childbirth is discussed after which 
an evaluation of patients’ life histories and personali- 
ties, analysis of psychopathologic changes and prog- 
nosis for these patients is offered —N. H. Pronko, 

3381. Sullivan, Clyde; Grant, Marguerite, & 
Grant, J. Douglas. The development of interper- 
sonal maturity: Applications to delinquency. /sy- 
chiatry, 1957, 20, 373-386.—A basic core structure of 
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3382. Zazzo, René. Rhythme de croissance et 
classement. (Rhythm of growth and classification. ) 
1956, 914), 27-30. 
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Ausubel, D. P., DeWit, F., Golden, Bev- 
erly, & Schpoont, S. H. Prestige suggestion in 
children’s art preferences. /. genet. P’sychol., 1956, 
89, 85-93 An Art Preference Test was used to test 
responsiveness of 40 4th- and 5th-erade 
adult expert opinion. After 

ive comments of an adult ex 
for abstract vs. conventional paintings 
7.2 to 34%. Other instruments utilized 
Agreement with Perceived Parent Opin 
ion (hb) the Moral Responsibility Test and (c) the 
Hero Worship Test. Initially boys showed greater 
the abstract than did girls, but later 
adult Suggest 
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of agreement with perceived parental opinions or with 
2 measures of satellizing and nonsatellizing tendencies 
in accepting moral values and in identifying with ad 
ired pet These latter findings were considered 
onsistent with interpretation that amount of expres 
on and miotivational suggestibility are 
caused by separate and independent dimensions of 
Structure. 16 refe S. M. Schoon 
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3384. Beasley, Jane E. (Rutgers U., N. Bruns 
wick, N. J.) Children as guides to teaching. /. 
Speech Dis., 1957, 22, 691-695. Che author believes 
in a child-centered orientation to speech therapy. 
Parents or school systems are paying for instruction 
not play. <A child will supply his own suggestions 
for motivated learning if attention to him 
and such attention permits a greater range for help 


ing him.—M, F. Palmer. 


3385. Becker, A. M. Kindheit, Gesellschaft und 
Identitat: Zu E.H. Eriksons Kindheit und Gesell- 
schaft. (Childhood, society and identity: On E. H. 
Erikson’s Childhood and Society.) Psyche, Heidel., 
1957, 11, 821-830.—Erickson’s work has made clear 
the importance of the concept of identity for under- 
standing the problems of maintaining personal and 
social integration in a rapidly changing society and 
culture. Since at least 17 various meanings of “iden- 
tity’ may be distinguished, it is important that its 
usage in a particular context be clearly determined, 
lest it become a mere “fad word.”—i. W. Eng. 

3386. Beller, Emanuel K. Dependency and au- 
tonomous achievement striving related to orality 
and anality in early childhood. Child Develpm., 
1957, 28, 287-315.—Most of the Ss of this study were 
emotionally disturbed children, 28 to 74 months of 
age, who were attending a therapeutic nursery. 
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Major findings: (a) relationships between dependency 
and autonomous achievement striving were low; (b) 
and anal behavior were positively correlated ; 
dependency was positively related to orality; 


oral 


(Cc) 


(a) dependency and anality were positively related, 


but only slightly; (e) autonomous achievement striv 
ing was slightly inversely related to orality, but more 
detinitely related in the same direction to anality—/’. 
Costin, 


3387. Beloff, Halla. The structure and origin 
of the anal character. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 
1957, 55, 141-172.—A questionnaire designed to pro 
vide some measure of those attitudes, opinions, and 
habits related to the anal character was administered 
to 120 undergraduate students. Peer ratings of these 
students on the same questionnaire were also 
obtained. A factor analysis of each of these sets of 
responses yielded one general factor and no other 
significant factors. “In factorial terms, at least, the 
anal character may be said to exist.” The bowel 
training histories of 43 postgraduate students were 
obtained by interviews with their mothers who also 
responded to the questionnaire. ‘The bowel training 
records of these students were not significantly re- 
lated to their anality as measured by their responses 
to the questionnaire. However mothers’ and students’ 
responses to the questionnaire were significantly 
interrelated. It is concluded that “although the 
anal character is a meaningful dimension of varia- 
tion for the description of our subjects’ attitudes and 
behavior, it is not related to toilet training experi 
ences, but strongly to the degree of anal character 
exhibited by the mother.” 30 references—G. G 


Thompson. 


3388. Boaz, G. D. (U. Madras) The step- 
child-step-mother relationship. J. psychol. Kes., 
1958, 2, 1-4.—On the basis of analysis of 14 cases of 
step-children the author has presented the picture of 
probable fantasies caused by the death of the mother 
and the arrival of the stepmother. The fantasies are 
connected with oedipal situation and feeling of guilt. 

U. Pareek. 

3389. Boll, Eleanor S. The role of preschool 
playmates: A situational approach. Child De- 
velpm., 1957, 28, 327-342.—This is an exploratory 
study of a problem which has been neglected: What 
effects does the informal, “non-organized” play group 
situation have on the development of preschool chil 
dren? Results are based on the analysis of 50 per- 
sons, ages 18 to 54, who were asked to describe vari- 
ous characteristics of their preschool days; and their 
family structure, social status, and other cultural 
items. They were then asked to tell how these 2 sets 
of variables affected their development. The data ob- 
tained suggest that experience in preschool play 
groups “is of real significance in the development of 
the personality and behavior patterns, and that it 
therefore attention by students of human 
behavior.”—F. Costin. 

3390. Brim, Orville G., Jr. The parent-child re- 
lation as a social system: I. Parent and child roles. 
Child Developm., 1927, 28, 343-364.—The first of a 
projected series of papers analyzing parent-child rela- 
tions from the viewpoint of current role theory and 
social system theory in the behavior sciences. A set 
of issues is discussed pertinent to role analysis, with 


same 


deser\ es 
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the emphasis on the relationship of these issues to 
available research data. An appraisal of publications 
of the last 20 years indicate a wide variation in the 
positions concerning several of the issues. 79 refer- 
ences.—F. Costin. 

3391. Burns, Neal, & Cavey, Lorna. (McGill U., 
Montreal, Canada) Age differences in emphatic 
ability among children. Canad. J. Psychol., 1957, 
11, 227-230.—To test the hypothesis that children be- 
tween 3 and 5 years would tend to be more egocentric, 
while those between 54 and 6 would display greater 
social sensitivity or empathy, 2 pairs of crucial pic- 
tures and 4 filler pictures were presented individually. 
The responses to 2 of the crucial pictures indicated 
whether the child “correctly inferred the feelings of 
a portrayed figure . . . or imputed to the figure what 
his own feelings would be in that situation.” The 
older group gave significantly more empathic re- 
sponses.—R. Davidon. 

3392. Callewaert, H. L’écriture chez l'enfant: 
Son préapprentissage, guidé par l’abécédaire en 
relief. (The child’s handwriting. Preliminary in- 
struction with the aid of an ABC copy book in re- 
lief.) 2. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 24, 149-151.—Pre- 
liminary exercising of the first 3 fingers before in- 
troduction of a pen or pencil leads to a flowing, round 
script. The child thus avoids contortions, distortions, 
and cramping. English, German, and Spanish sum- 
maries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

3393. Coons, Margery Olstead. Rosenzweig dif- 


ferences in reaction to frustration in children of 
high, low, and middle sociometric status. Group 


Psychother., 1957, 10, 60-63.—The children’s form of 
the Rosenzweig PFT was administered to 145 chil- 


dren in Grades 4 and 5. Sociometric results were 
then divided into classifications of high, middle, and 
low status. Children with high status were found to 
be able to withstand frustrating situations better than 
those with low status. The children in the inter- 
mediate status seem to react in the most desirable 
way from a mental hygiene point of view.—B. H. 
Light. 


3394. Doll, Edgar A. (Bellingham, Washington, 
Public Schools) Evaluating social maturity. /du- 
cation, 1957, 77, 409-413.—In evaluating the results 
of social maturity data, the author points out the im- 
portance of the categorical significance as well as the 
total score. He shows the numerous psychological 
implications for teacher and parent as well as for 
pupil relative to the social maturity of the child and 
his intellectual achievements.—S. M. Amatora. 


3395. Drasgow, James. Problems of progeny 
related to paternal education. J. educ. Psychol., 
1957, 48, 521-524.—In a previous study by the author 
it was found that students who expressed more anx- 
ieties and worries on a “worry check list” had a 
lower academic mortality rate than students who ex- 
pressed fewer such anxieties and worries. The pres- 
ent investigation is concerned with relationship be- 
tween number of worries professed by progeny and 
paternal education. Ss were 50 students whose 
folders were drawn sequentially from alphabetically 
arranged files at University of Buffalo. Among find- 
ings: (a) the more education father has had, the 
more worries progency profess, and (b) no one par- 
ticular worry nor group of worries discriminated be- 
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tween children with and children without college edu- 
cated parents.—S. M. Schoonover. 


3396. Estes, Betsy Worth. Some mathematical 
and logical concepts in children. J/. genet. Psychol., 
1956, 88, 219-222.—Ss were 52 children ranging from 
4 to 6 years. 4 of Piaget’s problems were adminis- 
tered to these Ss. No evidence was secured support- 
ing Piaget’s theories regarding development of stages 
or age levels in acquisition of “mathematical and 
logical concepts.” Economic level did not appear to 
be a variable.—S. M. Schoonover. 

3397. Farrell, Muriel. (Hunter College, New 
York City) Sex differences in block play in early 
childhood education. /. educ. Res., 1957, 51, 279- 
284.—Play behavior of children in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and Ist grade was studied. 24% of the 
boys, but only 5% of the girls played with blocks. 
Boys also played with blocks almost twice as long 
as girls did —M. Murphy. 

3398. Fields, Armond, & Fields, Rona. (U. Illi- 
nois) Constraint of hostility among children in 
primary group interrelationships. /. educ. Res., 
1957, 51, 251-260.—Constraint of hostility in chil- 
dren’s groups was studied in the areas of school, 
home, and church. Relationships between individual 
and group constraint of hostility were clearly estab- 
lished. Although this result was common to all the 
kinds of groups, the factors which brought it about 
were different in the 3 areas —M. Murphy. 

3399. Flakowski, Herbert. Entwicklungsbed- 
ingte Stilformen von Kinderaufsatz und Kinder- 
zeichnung. (Developmentally conditioned styles of 
children’s compositions and drawings.) Psychol. 
Beit., 1957, 3, 446-467.—The developmental levels 
noted in the compositions and Wartegg drawing- 
completions of 38 girls, 10-11 years old, were found 
to be very similar. Several examples are reproduced, 
with a discussion of interpretation and _ statistical 
evaluation. English and French summaries.—H. P. 
David. 


3400. Franus, Edward. Reakcje oporu i gneiwu 
matego dziecka. (Reactions of resistance and anger 
in a small child.) Zes. Nauk. Uniw. Jagielloiskiego 
Psychol. Pedag., 1957, 1, 137-163.—First part of this 
paper contains an analysis of the physiological founda- 
tions of anger reactions in the light of Pavlov’s and 
Bykov’s teachings and Darwin's views. In the second 
(detailed) part the author presents the results of his 
investigations of the course of anger reactions in chil- 
dren under the age of 3 years. Through the analysis 
of concrete instances of children’s behavior it has 
been found that restraining of the reflexes of free- 
dom, of purpose and catching, of inquiry and play 
frequently leads to impetuous anger reactions, mani- 
festing themselves in crying, throwing oneself on the 
floor, hitting, etc. The third part includes peda- 
gogical conclusions. English and Russian summaries. 
—M. Choynowski. 


3401. Freud, Anna. Le réle de la maladie so- 
matique dans la vie psychologique des enfants. 
(The role of somatic illness in the psychological life 
of the child.) Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1957, 21, 631- 
646.—Factors playing a role in child reactions to 
physical illness are reviewed. Effects of modifiable 
procedures are distinguished from those inherent in 
the disease process, such as pain and _ inevitable 
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status. A comparison is offered be- 
ho, deprived of their mothers, care 
h identifying with the lost mother 
It hypoc hondriacs who overinvest their bodies 
libido from the objectal world. 

suggested concerning hospitalization sepa- 
the management of his own 
rent his body is menaced by 
without.—G. Rubin- 
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Geppertowa, Lidia. Rozw6j rozumienia 
i wyrazania stosunkéow okreSslonych przyimkami u 
dzieci 2 i 3-letnich. (Ihe development of under 
tanding and expressing the relations stated in preposi- 
V and 3-year-old children.) Studia Psy 
1957, 2, 5-81.—This paper is based on detailed 
reporting the so-called “continuous observa 
a number of children through the third 
e. Its aim is to show “how normal children 
and to understand relations 
help of prepositions, in what manner the 
ves understanding and correct use of prepo 
s in various prepositional expressions, and what 
successive stages in the development of meaning 
applicability of these prepositions in the course 
ral development of child's speech and think 
ing.’ In her conclusion the author discusses begin- 
ning the prepositions, stimuli contributing 
to the development of prepositions in child’s speech, 
mantical and grammatical differentiation of preposi 
tions, learning of prepositions during the activity and 
operations permitting the learn- 
transition from to ab 
tract pre] applications of these results in 
education WV. Choynowski. 


3403. Goodenough, Evelyn Wiltshire. Interest 
in persons as an aspect of sex difference in the 
early years. Genet. psychol. Mongr., 1957, 55, 287- 
323 The basie data for this study was obtained 

rviews with the mothers and fathers of pre 
wed children, from the drawings of preschool- 
boys and girls, and from the verbalizations of 
preschool children while taking the Mosaic test. It 
vas found that girls draw more persons and mention 
more often in their verbalizations than do 
Giirls also tend to draw more opposite-sex fig 
than do boys. “Responses from the parents in 
dicate that they expect their boys and girls to differ 
in their interest in persons. ... The evidence suggests 
that the father has greater interest in sex differences 
than the mother, and, hence, exerts stronger influence 
inl ral sex-typing, and that the male child 
narrower in his sex-typing than the female child.” 
17 G. G. Thompson 
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3404. Gray, Susan W., & Klaus, Rupert. The 
assessment of parental identification. Genet. psy- 
chol. Monogr., 1956, 54, 87-114 rhis study explored 
the relationships among 3 different methods of assess- 
ing parental identification, and compared 3 different 
approaches to analyzing the obtained data. The 3 
methods of assessment were found to be positively re- 
lated in the case of women, but not as consistently in 
the men. The relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of the 3 methods of analysis are amply 
discussed. All 3 approaches yielded positive results. 
“It would appear, always within the limits of possi 
ble bias in the male sample, that parental identifica- 
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tion with same-sex parent is a more important proc- 
ess for women than for men.”—G. G. Thompson. 
3405. Greenacre, Phyllis. The childhood of the 
artist: Libidinal phase development and gifted- 
ness. /’sychoanal. Stud. Child., 1957, 12, 47-72.— 
An artist is a person possessing unusual creativity 


in any field. Creative talent means greater sensi- 


tivity to sensory stimulation, unusual capacity for 
awareness of relations between various stimuli, pre- 
disposition to an empathy of wider range and deeper 
vibration than usual, and sensorimotor equipment for 
building up projective motor discharges for expres- 


genius is a gift of the gods, 
The artistic 


sive functions. 
and is already laid down at birth.” 
product is a love gift to the world. There no 
intrinsic connection between talent and _ neurosis. 
Direction of development of genius or talent is largely 
determined by identifications. Creative activity 
highly libidinized and highly aggressive-—D. Prager. 

3406. Gruenberg, Sidonie Matsner. (Child Study 
Ass. Amer.) Parents’ guide to everyday problems 
of boys and girls: Helping your child from five 
to twelve. New York: Random House, 1958. xiv, 
363 p. $4.95.—As the author states, this book is in- 
tended to give “helpful suggestions” to parents, en 
couragement in their problems, and a broader under- 
standing of child development. The 16 chapters are 
divided into 3 sections: (a) at school, at home, at 
play; (b) health and growth; (c) character and re- 
sponsibility. A list of helpful reading, and a list 
of information are appended.— 
S. 


is 


1S 


sources of special 

W. Amatora. 
3407. Harris, Dale B., & Sing, Chu Tseng. Chil- 
dren’s attitudes toward peers and parents as re- 
vealed by sentence completions. Child Develpm., 
1957, 28, 401-411.—Sentence completion test re- 
sponses of 3000 children lead to these conclusions: 
Boys and girls are highly favorable to their 

At every age positive attitudes to own sex 
peers exceed those to opposite sex peers. (b) Boys 
express more neutral attitudes than girls. Girls ex- 
press more negative attitudes to their own sex as they 
grow older. Boy-girl antipathy of the intermediate 
school grades is more a product of girls changing 
attitudes toward boys than vice versa. (c) Both 
boys and girls expressed more favorable than un- 
favorable attitudes toward their parents, though neu- 
tral attitudes increase in the intermediate grades. 
Mothers are regarded more positively than are fathers. 
High school boys increased positive atitudes toward 
both parents, and high school girls showed more posi- 
tive attitudes toward father than mother.—F. Costin. 

3408. Hawkes, Glenn R., Burchinal, Lee G., & 
Gardner, B. Measurement of pre-adolescents’ 
views of family control of behavior. Child De- 
velpm., 1957, 28, 387-392.—Describes the develop- 
ment of a forced-choice type of scale for measuring 
children’s perceptions of parental control. Test-re- 
test reliabilities are reported, together with content 
and concurrent validity.—F. Costin. 

3409. Hawkes, Glenn R., Burchinal, Lee G., & 
Gardner, B. Pre-adolescents’ views of some of 
their relations with their parents. Child Develpm.., 
1957, 28, 393-399.—730 fifth-grade children were 
questioned about their involvement in family activi- 
ties, treatment in their homes, and relations with their 
parents. Most of the children indicated a considerable 


(a) 
peers. 
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degree of involvement in family activities, and were 
reasonably well satisfied with their family relation- 
ships. Boys, however, reported less satisfactory rela- 
tions with parents than did girls. Mothers were seen 
in a more favorable manner for some characteristics 
by both boys and girls.—F. Costin. 

3410. Heckhausen, Heinz, & Kemmler, Lilly. 
( Psychologisches Institut der Universitat, Munster 
Westt, Rosenstrasse 9) Entstehungsbedingungen 
der kindlichen Selbstandigkeit. (Conditions for the 
formation of children’s independence.) 2. exp. ange- 
wand. Psychol., 1957, 4, 603-622.—The importance 
that mothers attribute in their education to the child- 
centered independence seems to be decisive for the 
maturity or the lack of maturity of first graders.— 
W. J. Koppits. 

3411. Hess, Robert D., & Goldblatt, Irene. The 
status of adolescents in American society: A prob- 
lem in social identity. Child Develpm., 1957, 28, 
459-468.—Evaluations of adolescent and adult reputa- 
tions were obtained from 32 adolescents and 54 par- 
ents. Each S made ratings on the “average teen- 
ager,” “average adult,” “teen-agers” from the view- 
point of an adult, and “adults” from the viewpoint 
of an adult. 3 trends appear in the data which were 
especially relevant to parent-adolescent relationships 
and to theories of adolescent socialization: (a) the 
agreement between the 2 groups in their evaluation 
of teen-agers (mildly favorable), (b) perceptual 
distortions of both groups in predicting responses of 
the other group, (c) the large status difference be- 
tween the groups that teen-agers believe exists in the 
minds of the adults.—F. Costin. 


3412. Kafman, Mordekhay. Mehkar al hitna- 
(Inquiry about 


Ofakim, 1957, 11, 


hagutam shel 403 yaldey kibuts. 
behavior of 403 kibuts children. ) 

339-367.—A broad description of research carried 
out (1955/56) in 3 kibutsim (communal settlements ) 
which comprises all the 403 children in these villages 


from babies to 12.6 years old. A questionnaire was 
administrated to nurses and educators after previous 
explanation of the method. The questions were: 
physical development and wealth, family life, and 
behavior (deviations too). Besides, the Goodenough 
test was given and a physical examination was carried 
out.—H. Ormian. 

3413. Koch, Helen L. Sissiness and tomboyish- 
ness in relation to sibling characteristics. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1956, 88, 231-244.—Ss were 192 boys and 
192 girls, aged 5 and 6 years, from white, native- 
born, intact, urban, 2-children families. None of 
sibling variables of sex, ordinal position, or differ- 
ence in age were significantly related in total popu- 
lation to tomboyishness in girls, although there was 
a strong tendency for girls with a brother more than 
2 yr. older to be relatively tomboyish. In regard 
to sissiness in boys, interaction of ordinal position of 
child and age difference was significant. Second- 
borns tended to decrease in sissiness as age difference 
between sibs increased, likewise first-borns tended 
to decrease in this trait as age difference between 
child and his sib increased up to 4 years, but a rise 
occurred at 4- to 6-yr. level.—S. M. Schoonover. 

3414. Lebovici, S., & Diatkine, R. Les obses- 


sions chez l'enfant. (Obsessions in the child.) 
Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1957, 21, 647-682.—The au- 
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thor reviews manifestations of the obsessional type 
in children and adolescents and the large evolution- 
ary structures in which childhood obsessional mani- 
festations are integrated. Mild obsessions are in 
some cases compromises between aggression of an 
oedipean nature and positive parental fixation. Cure 
is often spontaneous. In another type, anxiety centers 
on castration and analysis leads to cure. In the severe 
cases, symptoms seem to be the final defense against 
severe anxiety accompanied by primitive fantasy of a 
prepsychotic quality. Analysis leads only to neurotic 
changes or to characteral sequelae. Psychological 
tests seem specially useful in structural diagnosis and 
for prognosis.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


3415. Lent, Ada. (Victoria Composite High 
School, Edmonton) A survey of the problems of 
adolescent high school girls fourteen to eighteen 
years of age. Alberta J. educ. Res., 1957, 3, 127- 
137.—Survey of number, type, and distribution of 
problems of each age group in sample of 425 junior 
and senior high school girls. Includes an evaluation 
of the survey instrument as a group screening de- 
vice. Uses Rotter’s Incomplete Sentences Blank. 
Interscorer reliability in categorizing sentence com- 
pletions was 62.3%.  Intrascorer reliability was 
97.0%. Most frequently occurring problems are in 
the following areas: personal-psychological, study- 
learning, social-psychological, and home-family rela- 
tionships. Frequency is not necessarily an index of 
seriousness of problems. Age trends in problems are 
described. 15 references.—G. M. Della-Piana. 


3416. Levine, Seymour; Alpert, Morton, & 
Lewis, George W. (Columbus Psychiatric Inst. and 
Hosp., Ohio) Infantile experience and the matura- 
tion of the pituitary adrenal axis. Science, 1957, 
126, 1347.—‘‘Since it has been postulated that han- 
dling in infancy is a stress, it would be expected, on 
the basis of Jailer’s hypothesis that rats that had 
been handled up to 16 days of age would liberate more 
ACTH than nonhandled rats when subjected to cold 
and would show greater adrenal ascorbic acid deple- 
tion. The experiment described in this report was 
designed to investigate the effects of handling during 
infancy on ACTH release as measured by adrenal 
ascorbic acid depletion in the 16-day-old rat.” 4 
groups were used: (a) handled, nonstressed (N 
= 15); (b) handled, stressed (N = 15); (c) non- 
handled, nonstressed (N = 17); and (d) nonhandled, 
stressed (N= 18). “The results of this experiment 
tend to support both (i) the hypothesis that infantile 
handling constitutes stress and (ii) Jailer’s hypothesis 
concerning the effects of chronic stress on the facili- 
tation of ACTH production in the infant animal.” 
Results indicate “that handling leads to more rapid 
maturation of the pituitary adrenal axis.”—S. 
Lachman. 


3417. Levy-Bruhl, Odile. 
maternelle. (Adjustment to kindergarten.) 
fance, 1956, 9(11), 57-64. 

3418. Lynn, R. (U. Exeter, Great Britain) Ma- 
ternal protection and socialisation of the child. 
Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 622.—To determine whether 
it is possible to isolate any general dimension of ma- 
ternal attitude which is related to the socialization of 
the child, 38 mothers were assessed for their posi- 
tion on a 24-point scale of maternal attitude. Their 
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children, whose ages ranged from 7.6 to 11.0, were 
nterviewed and tested in The correlation 
hetween maternal attitude scores and the socialization 
of the children is positive for all 3 tests, but 
ignificantly so (at the 5% level) for the Per- 
\nxieties Test. Findings suggest that the de- 
if socialization of the child is a function, in part, 
amount of protection and affection given by 
Cc. Hl. Ammons 


3419. McCandless, Boyd R., & Marshall, Helen 
R. Sex differences in social acceptance and par- 
ticipation of preschool children. Child Develpm., 
1957, 28, 421-425.—On the basis of 5 measures of so 
cial acceptance and participation obtained from 24 
and 24 girls, the following findings were ob- 
had higher than 
were no significant sex differences in 
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cores 
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tained: “Gurls sociometric scores 


boys but there 
wher judgments of social acceptance, observed so 

cial acceptance, degree of interaction with 

or degree of dependence on adults. The 

negative correlations between 
dependence on adults and both sociometric 

interaction scores were significantly larger 

girls than for Progress of acquaintance in 

nursery school groups did not demonstrably affect 

in sociometric scores.” —F. Costin. 
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3420. Marshall, Helen R., & McCandless, Boyd 
R. Relationships between dependence on adults 
and social acceptance by peers. Child Develpm., 
1957, 28, 413-419.—"‘A negative relation was obtained 
consistently between dependency scores (of 38 pre- 
chool children) and (various) measures of peer so 


cial acceptance.” It was concluded that dependence 


on adults in the preschool situation accompanies rela- 


tively low social status and participation. Further 


studies are needed to show how dependency on adults 
changes in children as they function in peer groups. 
Ff. Costin 


3421. Mead, Margaret. Changing patterns of 
parent-child relations in an urban culture. /nt. J. 
l’sycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 369-378.—Compares parent- 
child relationships in industrialized and primitive cul- 
tures, discussing such areas as: pregnancies of re- 
jecting mothers, the expanding role of the father in 
modern society, the kind of child training most 
recommended for our society, and the incongruities 
between various modern social attitudes and current 
best child development practices.—G. Elias. 


3422. Mooney, Craig M. (Defence Res. Med. 
Labs., Toronto, Ont.) Age in the development of 
closure ability in children. Canad. J. Psychol., 1957, 
11, 219-226.—Using 50 incomplete representations of 
human heads and faces and 20 false items, 245 chil- 
dren (Grades Il to VII) and 30 adults were asked to 
sort the cards into 7 categories: boy, grown-up man, 
old man, girl, grown-up woman, old woman, and 
“left-over.” There was a significant positive associa- 
tion between closure ability and age. As the range 
of subject differences and of item difficulties remained 
as marked at later ages as at earlier ones, differences 
in ability and in items appear to be independent of 
age.—R. Davidon, 

3423. Moore, Terence, & Ucko, L. E. Children’s 
fantasies of family life: An exploratory technique. 
Bull, Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 35, 21A-22A.—Ab- 


stract. 
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3424. Morgan, H. Gerthon. (U. Maryland) To- 
ward understanding children. /:ducation, 1957, 77, 
430-434.—After discussing the results of research 
achieved through more than 20 different scientific 
fields contributing to an understanding of children 
and youth, the author points out: (a) a knowledge 
of the scientific concepts that explain the learning 
and behavior of a child and his development through 
time, (b) skill in being more scientific in arriving 
at judgments about children in order to relate the 
appropriate scientific concepts to the life story in- 
formation with accuracy, and (c) a brief survey of 
hypotheses offered—S. M. Amatora. 


3425. Morgoulis, J. Etude préliminaire de 
l'adaptation des enfants de cing ans a l’école ma- 
ternelle. (Preliminary study of the adjustment of 
five-year-old children in kindergarten.) Enfance, 
1956, 9(5), 57-76. 


3426. Mouton, Jane Srygley; Bell, Robert L., 
Jr., & Blake, Robert R. Role playing skill and 
sociometric peer status. Group Psychother., 1956, 9, 
7-17.—It was hypothesized that “children of high 
peer status differ from those of low peer status in 
role playing ability, with the former having greater 
skill than the latter in enacting assigned roles in 
standard role playing situations.” 9 observers evalu- 
ated the behavior of each of 26 preadolescent children 
who enacted 3 different roles opposite the same adult 
collaborator. The results, supporting the hypothesis, 
indicated “a clear, definite and consistent relationship 
between sociometrically measured peer status, com 
puted by McGuire’s formula, and ratings of role play 
ing effectiveness.” It is suggested that the significant 
components involved in peer status (i.e., confidence, 
striving for recognition, boldness, forcefulness) are 
similar to those involved in effective role playing.— 
L. Goldberger. 


3427. Moyer, Kenneth E., & Gilmer, B. von 
Haller. Experimental study of children’s prefer- 
ences and use of blocks in play. /. genet. Psychol., 
1956, 89, 3-10.—This study is a quantitative analy- 
sis of preferences of 87 children, 3 to 5 years old, for 
shapes and sizes of blocks used and reused in build- 
ing construction. It was found that children’s pref- 
erences for blocks were not related to age. Selection 
and use of blocks were made by 3-year-olds in essen- 
tially the same manner as the older children. In- 
dividual differences in structure design were just as 
great within any given age level as were differences 
between different age groups. It was concluded that 
children’s preferences for block shapes and sizes were 
made on basis of their utility in being combined to- 
gether for building. 18 references—S. M. Schoon- 
over. 

3428. Munro, B.C. (U. Alberta) The structure 
and motivation of an adolescent peer group. 4I- 
berta J. educ, Res., 1957, 3, 149-161.—This case study 
analysis of data from sociometric measurements, guess 
who tests, past school records, social distance meas- 
ures, interviews, autobiographies, and certain inter- 
est, mental ability, and personality tests yields in- 
sights into adolescent peer group structure and roles 
and factors influencing their behavior. Ss were 9 
boys in a Grade 11 class studied over a 7-month 
period.—G. M. Della-Piana. 
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3429. Nininger, Engel Scott. The high and the 
low. Amer. Imago, 1957, 14, 333-341.—In our cul- 
ture many verbal expressions concerning personal am- 
bition and achievement, personal moral evaluations 
and feelings, and attitudes toward authority figures 
are derived from high-low imagery. Moreover, either 
“high” or “low” can be used to express quite op- 
posite attitudes and feeling. The explanation lies in 
the child’s ambivalent relationships with his parents. 
—W . A. Varvel. 

3430. Oeschger, W. Die pflege- und adoptiv- 
kinderversorgung. (Management of foster- and 
adoptive children.) Freiburg, Switzerland: Univer- 
sitatsverlag, 1957. 212 p. DM 16.—After a short 
history describing the problems and the main research 
in the area the author presents the problems of a 
child placed in a strange family as they are seen by 
various professional workers, such as: social worker, 
judge, physician, and psychotherapist. Special atten- 
tion is given to the ideas of depth psychology in sum- 
marizing the available literature dealing with the 
problem. Again in summarizing the research find- 
ing the author attempts to answer some practical 
questions, such as: How could we prevent the psy- 
chological injury to the foster or adoptive child? 
What are the characteristics of “good” foster parents ? 
What type of children should not be considered for 
adoption? Should an unmarried mother keep her 
child or place it for adoption? How, should we or- 
ganize the management of foster and adoptive chil- 
dren? Summaries of statistical findings concerning 
the type of children needing placement, their parents 
and their adjustment. 274 references—Il’. J. Bie- 
liauskas. 

3431. Parameswaran, E. G. Social adjustment 
of a group of early adolescent boys. J/. psychol. 
Res., 1957, 1, 29-45.—A group of 238 high school and 
college boys between 14 and 16 years of age were 
studied through a specially prepared “Adjustment In- 
ventory” consisting of 110 items relating to adjust- 
ment, to home, adjustment to school or college, hetero- 
sexual adjustment, and attitude to future and future 
success. The results showed that the group was 
homogeneous. ‘There are no significant age differ- 
ences in relation to college life. In the case of home, 
however, differences were found in areas of domi- 
nance-submission, acceptance-rejection, and depend- 
ency, adjustment scores increasing with age. Im- 
provement in heterosexual adjustment was also found 
with an increase in age. In some areas Ss from low 
economic group show significantly greater malad- 
justment than Ss from high economic group.—U. 
Pareek, 

3432. Pasricha, Prem. (Delhi, India) Psycho- 
logical analysis of social behaviour of five-year- 
olds. ZIJndian J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 161-176.—The 
behavior of 27 5-year-olds was observed for 3 months. 
A significant boy-girl difference was noted only in 
the number of quarrels (boys more quarrelsome). 
Social participation differed greatly from one record- 
ing to another and was affected by the specific en- 
vironment, e.g., reactions of others. Children with 
superior IQs spent less time in group activities than 
average children.—IlV. B. Webb. 

3433. Pearson, Gerald H. Adolescence and the 
conflict of generations: An introduction to some 
of the psychoanalytic contributions to the under- 
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standing of adolescence. New York: Norton, 1958. 
186 p. $3.95.—This is a discussion, within a psy- 
choanalytic frame of reference, of the adolescent’s 
struggle for personal identity against the pressures 
presented by his own growth and maturation, the re- 
generation of his sexual drives, the resistance of an 
older generation which has repressed much of its 
own adolescence, and a culture reluctant to provide 
him with a stable set of values.—L. S. Blackman, 


3434. Peckos, Penelope S. Nutrition during 
growth and development. Child Develpm., 1957, 
28, 273—285.—A discussion of the important factors 
affecting nutritional aspects of development during 
infancy, childhood, and adolescence. ‘Topics covered 
include: dietary requirements and disturbances during 
pregnancy, breast feeding vs. artificial feeding, food 
habits, growth curves, dental health.—F. Costin. 

3435. Peto, Marjorie. (Columbia U.) Com- 
municating with little children. Amer. J. Nurs., 1957, 
57, 602-603.—The author points out the necessity of 
understanding the child’s growth pattern and of 
really loving the child in order to understand his 
language, spoken as well as unspoken. Anxiety and 
tension accumulate in the small child who is ill, when 
his cry goes unanswered. This can be a serious 
detriment to his emotional health. The author ana- 
lyzes psychological factors involved and offers sug- 
gestions for interrelationships with the small child 
who is ill—S. M. Amatora. 

3436. Pratt, Edward L. Food allergy and food 


tolerance in relation to the development of good 
eating habits. Pediatrics, 1958, 21, 642-648.—The 


author recognizes the dilemma of the pediatrician con- 
cerned with developing good eating habits in children 


who may have some food intolerance. He emphasizes 
the need for extensive studies of basic mechanisms in 
food intolerance.—M. C. Templin. 

3437. Price, Claude Dorson, & Strongin, Ben. 
(Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.) The emo- 
tionally disturbed child in a residential treatment 
center. Except. Child., 1957, 24, 160-164, 174.—A 
case study of an 11-year-old, emotionally disturbed 
boy and his progress in a residential treatment center. 
Ricky was an ingratiating, easily liked child who 
could not express the extensive feelings of hostility he 
felt to women. ‘The teamwork of the school counselor 
and his therapist helped Ricky realize that he can be 
accepted even though he expresses negative feelings. 
This opens the door for his investigating his own 
emotional difficulties. The authors stress the individ- 
ual nature of the therapy.—J. J. Gallagher. 


3438. Rainwater, Lee. A study of personality 
differences between middle and lower class adoles- 
cents: The Szondi Test in culture-personality re- 
search. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1956, 54, 3-86.— 
The Szondi Test was administered to 22 middle-class 
girls, 27 middle-class boys, 24 lower-class girls, and 
22 lower-class boys, all drawn from eighth-grade 
classes in 2 public schools. The largest differences 
in response were found between the middle-class girls 
and the lower-class boys. The question of the validity 
of the Szondi Test is discussed in some detail. Previ- 
ous research studies with the Szondi are reviewed. 
53-item bibliography.—G. G. Thompson. 

3439. Reichsman, Franz; Engel, George L., Har- 
way, Vivian, & Escalona, Sibylle. (U. Rochester, 
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N. Y.) Monica, an infant with a gastric fistula 
and depression: An interim report on her develop- 
ment to the age of four years. /’sychiat. res. Rep., 
1957, 8, 12-27.—This report covers the age range 
from 2 to 4 years and describes the child's social be- 
havior, her reaction to frustration, level of mental 
function, relationships with parents and peers, her 
affective reactions, and the reduced use of the mouth 
in exploratory behavior. Further reports on de- 
velopment are planned.—L. A. Pennington. 

3440. Ritchie, Jane. Childhood in Rakau. /’ic- 
toria LU’, Wellington Publ. Psychol., 1957, No. 10. 
198 p.—This study of the beginnings and develop- 
ment of Maori personality in the tirst 5 years of child- 
data gathered through interviews of 
parents and children and through use of doll and free 
plasticine play techniques with children, which sug- 
gest that the Rakau child, by the age of 5 years, 
already has most of the characteristics to be found 
in the Rakau adolescent.—S. E. Newman. 


3441. Sarkissoff, J. Carencia de amor maternal: 
Sus repercusiones en el desarrollo afective del 
nino. (Desire for mother love: Its repercussions in 
the affective development of the child.) Rev. Psicol. 
gen, apl., Madrid, 1956, 11, 39-53.—Mother love 
not been the object of scientific study because the sub- 
banal. Discusses the irreparable 
harm which can be done during the first 2 years of 
childhood if there is insufficient mother love. The 
social role of the mother goes beyond the care of the 
child and the house, it is a role much more beautiful 
and important, seeing that it is the key to the shap- 
ing of the person of tomorrow.—X. C. Browning. 


3442. Sears, Pauline Snedden, & Levin, Harry. 
Levels of aspiration in preschool children. Child 
Develpm., 1957, 28, 317-326.—19 children, 4 and 5 
vears old, were studied in 2 sessions of a level of 
aspiration situation involving 6 separate tasks graded 
into 5 difficulty levels. Results: “1. in the first 
{children could] discriminate among the 
levels of ditheulty and tended to choose the 
levels of the tasks, ie., the levels at which success was 
more probable. 2. The choices of the levels of dif 
ficulty and the choices following success changed in 
the second session in the direction of ensuring more 
frequent success. 3. The children tended to be indi 
vidually consistent from session to session in propor 
tion of choices at given levels of difficulty and in 
their reactions to successful achievement at the level 
chosen. There were no consistent patterns of re 
sponses following failure to achieve a previously set 
goal.” —Il*. Costin. 


3443. Segal, H. Notes on symbol formation. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 391-397.—Working 
with Melanie Klein's concepts, the author distinguishes 
between “symbol equation” and “symbol proper.” In 
earliest stages, the child cannot differentiate between 
object and self; at this level, the symbol equation is 
found. It is only when the individual is able to 
distinguish between object and self that he can em 
ploy symbols properly and realize that they “repre- 
sent” but are not equal to the object.—G. Llias. 

3444. Seidman, Jerome M. (Ed.) (Montclair, 
N. J.) The child: A book of readings. New 
York: Rinehart, 1958. xiv, 674 p. $6.75.—65 selec 
tions on child development are reprinted from books 
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and scientific journals in fields such as psychology, 
home economics, and pediatrics. Nearly 409 of the 
selections were first published after 1955, about 70% 
after 1950, and only 3 before 1940. ‘The selections 
are organized around the areas usually covered in a 
course in child psychology. In Part I, Infancy and 
Childhood, selections center on the principles of de 
velopment, the beginnings of behavior, and physical 
and motor development; in Part II, Socialization: 
Multiple Group Membership, selections consider the 
child with his tamily and peers and in society, school, 
and the community; in Parts III and 1V, Personal- 
Social Development and Behavior (I and II), selec 
tions dealing with cognition, language, interests, per- 
sonal and social values, motivation, and personality 
are included; in Part V, Understanding and Helping 
the Child, the selections are concerned with individual 
and group approaches, and with the span from child- 
hood to adolescence. 33 pages references.—M. C. 
Templin. 

3445. Senn, Ignaz. 
mit Jungen im Sekundarschulalter. 
ferences with boys aged 12-16 years.) 
Switzerland: Universitatsverlag, 1957. 279 p. DM 
17.—Do confidential conferences between educators 
and individual boys help the latter to master the 
problems arising at the age of puberty? The author 
affirms the psychological and pedagogical value of this 
method which he used in his research with 237 boys 
of the type; most of them were attending 
the nonvocational Swiss secondary school and _ fol 
lowed willingly the invitation. In the conference the 
educator does not only listen but directs the dialogue 
without a fixed scheme, yet watching the reactions 
of the boy to his questions. Arranged by frequency, 
the most common problems were found to be con- 
nected with sex, vocation, school, family, and re 
ligion. It became evident that boys at this age feel 
a real need to discuss their problems with an older 
their answers 
seemed to be truthful and sincere; they enjoyed 
being able on their part to ask questions. Only 5% 
would have preferred to give their answers in writing. 
As to the hierarchy of trusted persons the priest ranks 
highest after the peers and the parents. It is de- 
sirable that young people should be given the op- 
59-item bibliography. 
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portunity of such conferences. 

M. Haas. 

3446. Siegel, Alberta Engvall. Aggressive be- 
havior of young children in the absence of an 
adult. Child Develpm., 1957, 28, 371-378.—“The 
social play of like-sexed pairs of children, in a situa- 
tion free of adult supervision . . . was observed in 2 
sessions a week apart. ‘The incidence of aggression 
and of anxiety and guilt in play decreased from ses- 
sion I to session II. ‘This finding is opposed to 
earlier findings concerning session differences in ag- 
gression in doll play . this disparity may be ac- 
counted for by the presence or absence of an adult in 
the play sessions: In the presence of an adult ex- 
perimenter, young children may abdicate superego 
functions to him, whereas in the absence of any adult 
their own internalized standards increasingly restrict 
expression of unacceptable drives, with a consequent 
reduction in anxiety and guilt.”—F. Costin. 

3447. Skard, Ase Gruda. Amerikanarne skriv 
lz rebgker i barnepsykologi. II. (Americans write 
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textbooks on child-psychology. Part Il.) Norsk ped. 
Tidskr., 1957, 41, 398-414.—Second of 2 articles re- 
viewing United States textbooks in child-psychology. 
—L. Goldberger. 

3448. Snider, B.C. F. (St. U. Iowa) Relation 
of growth in causal orientation to insecurity in 
elementary school children. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 
631-634.—"This study was conducted to find out if 
the insecure child had a more difficult time in accept- 
ing and growing in causal orientation than the secure 
child. Each class was divided into thirds according 
to Kooker’s Security-Insecurity Rating Scale. The 
upper and lower thirds were compared as to mean 
gains on 2 measures of causal orientation. In 9 of 12 
comparisons made for 6 classes, there were no sig- 
nificant differences in mean gains between the most 
secure and least secure children. In one class the 
least secure children showed a significantly higher 
mean gain for one measure of causal orientation, 
whereas in another class the most secure children 
had significantly higher mean gains for both measures 
of causality.”"—-C. H. Ammons. 

3449. Spionek, Halina. Powstawanie poje¢ 
prawo- i lewostronnosci u dziecka w wieku 
przedszkolnym w warunkach eksperymentalnych ; 
doniesienie tymczasowe z badan. (The develop- 
ment of concepts of right- and left-sidedness in pre- 
school children in experimental conditions: Prelimi- 
nary report.) Studia psychol., 1957, 2, 82-95.— 
Pointing to the fact that the mastering of notions of 
right- and left-sidedness by the child comes compara- 
tively late in the development, the author presents 
results of her experimental investigations in which an 
attempt has been made to teach in different ways 
children of various ages to learn passive and active 
understanding of these notions. —Two most important 
conclusions are that the lack of correct use of four 
extremities in preschool child is not caused by the 
immaturity of kinesthetic analyser but by the lack of 
a sufficient number of connections between a name 
of the extremity and its movement, as well as by the 
lack of visual stimuli which may help to distinguish 
extremities.—M. Choynowski. 

3450. Stambak, Mira. Contribution a l'étude du 
développement moteur chez le nourrisson. (Con- 
tribution to the study of motor development in the 
infant.) /:nfance, 1956, 9(4), 49-59. 


3451. Stevenson, Harold W., & Langford, Ted. 
Time as a variable in transposition by children. 
Child Develpm., 1957, 28, 365-370.—“A group of 80 
children of CA 3-0 to 3-11 was trained to choose the 
smaller of two blocks. Half of the Ss were tested 
immediately and half after a delay of 24 hours. Tests 
were made with pairs of blocks one to four steps 
removed from the training pair. The discrimination 
was learned with great rapidity. Transposition was 
significantly greater for the group tested after the 
delay.”—F Costin. 

3452. Stott, Leland H., & Ball, Rachel Stuts- 
man. Consistency and change in ascendance-sub- 
mission in the social interaction of children. Child 
Develpm., 1957, 28, 259-272.—60 children were rated 
on a 30 item ascendance-submission schedule during 
various periods over a 10-year interval while attend- 
ing the Merrill-Palmer Nursery School and Recrea- 
tion Clubs. During nursery school attendance be- 
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havior became more ascendant and progressively less 
isolate, but showed no consistent trend in submissive- 
ness. Ascendant behavior was noted less frequently 
as children progressed to kindergarten and clubs. 
Through the rest of the period of study no consistent 
changes in ascendant or submissive behavior were 
noted. . readiness of the organism is the first 
requisite to social interaction in children, but even 
when thus ready they still must learn to be socially 
responsive and interactive.”"—/’. Costin, 

3453. Tanner, J. M., & Inhelder, Barbel (Eds.) 
Discussions on child development. Vol. III. New 
York: International Universities Press, 1958. 223 p. 
$5.00.—The proceedings of the third meeting of the 
World Health Organization study group are reported 
in an edited verbal transcript of a week-long discus- 
sion. 17 persons from several countries representing 
anthropology, biology, electrophysiology, ethology, 
psychology, psychiatry, and psychoanalysis focused on 
2 related topics: ‘The development of sex differences, 
and the development of individuality or ego identity, 
and the pattern of psychological development which 
leads up to it.” Presentations by Margaret Mead and 
Erik Erikson formed the bases for the discussions. 
The proceedings are divided into 4 chapters: “The 
Childhood Genesis of Sex Differences in behavior,” 
“Sex Differences in Play Const-uction of Twelve- 
year-old Children,” “The Syndrome of Identity Dif- 
fusion in Adolescents and Young Children,” and “The 
Psychosocial Development of Children.” 38 refer- 
ences.—M. C. Templin. 


3454. Tyler, Fred T. Stability of intra-indi- 
vidual patterning of measures of adjustment dur- 
ing adolescence. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 217-226. 
—Adjustment patterns, as revealed by the U.C, In- 
ventory I administered annually during a 7-year pe- 
riod to Ss of California Adolescent Growth Study, 
were analyzed using Kendall’s W to discover amount 
of agreement in patterning of measures on 8 adjust- 
ment categories. The value of W was significant for 
half the Ss. The nonsignificant Ws did not appear to 
result simply from unreliable measuring instruments, 
since median differences between standard scores of 
consecutive ranks within each profile were approxi- 
mately the same for Ss with and without significant 
Ws. Stability in patterning of individual's self con- 
cept on 8 adjustment categories was not related to 
successful adjustment as rated by 3 psychologists at 
end of school term. The above results are not favor- 
able to hypothesis of a high degree of stability in 
reported self concept of the adolescent—S. M. 
Schoonover. 


3455. U. S. Childrens’ Bureau. 
ing to children: Studies in progress. 
Bur. Publ., 1958, Bull. No. 8. iv, 131 p. 


A study of chil- 
dren’s fears. J. psychol. Res., 1957, 1, 46-48.—155 
primary school children ranging in age from 8 to 10 
were studied with a questionnaire, Sentence Comple- 
tion Test, Word Association Test, and Picture Pro- 
jection Test. Fears predominent at the 3 age levels 
have been analyzed. Further analysis is made for 
fears that increase with age, that are highest at 10 
and lowest at 9, that are highest at 9 and lowest at 8, 
and that are highest at 8 and lowest at 9. Girls on 
the whole showed more fears.—U. Pareek. 


Research relat- 
US Child. 


3456. Varma, Rajalakshmi. 
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3457. Vurpillot, Elaine. L’influence de la sig- 
nification du matériel sur lillusion de Poggen- 
dorff. (‘The influence of the material’s meaning on 
the Poggendorff illusion.) Ann. psychol., 1957, 57, 
339-357 Meaning tends to decrease the illusion, but 

This reduction does 
not appear in children of 5 to 7 years, but only in 
children over 9, This is explained by the nature of 
he lines making up the figure itself. Age differ- 

analyzed in relationship to 
No explanation is offered for 
at girls react more to meaning than do 
Rubin-Rabson, 


3458. Wallon, Henri. Importance du mouve- 
ment dans le développement psychologique de 
l'enfant. (Importance of movement in the psycho- 
logical devel child. ) Enfance, 1956, 
9(2), 1-4 

3459. Winkler, Monica. Der Uebergang von 
der magisch-animistischen in die realistische Ent- 
wicklungsstufe. (Jransition from the magic-ani 
mistic to the realistic stage of development.) Prax. 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 6, 241-248.— 
his is the first of 2 articles reporting the results of a 
tatistical study designed to establish developmental 
Rorschach children. Only 

normal” children without neurotic symptoms were 
used, ‘The protocols were obtained from a group of 20 

to 6-year-old children, and from 30 9-year-old 
children. ‘They were analyzed and compared with 
l:. Schwerin 


M. Der Uebergang von der 
in die realistische Ent- 
wicklungsstufe. (Transition from the magic-ani- 
mistic to the realistic stage of development.) Prax. 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 6, 291-296.- 
This is the continuation of the first article on this 
subject. A series of Rorschach protocols of “normal” 
preschool children were compared with those of “nor- 
mal” third graders. with neurosis or other 
pathology were carefully screened out, since it was 
the object of the investigation to examine the de 
progress of mentally healthy children 
who were about to enter school, on the basis of 
Rorschach data. Readiness for defined 
as emotional readiness of the total personality for the 
experience. The results are discussed. 19 
Schwerin, 
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3461. Winnicott, D. W. The child and the out- 
side world: Studies in developing relationships. 
New York: Basic Books, 1957. viii, 190 p. $4.00 
A collection of 23 articles, some of which were previ 
ously published, or broadcast by the British Broad 
casting Corporation. They are concerned chiefly 
with developmental and behavioral problems of the 
older child, both in peace and in war, and are ad 
dressed to teachers and social case workers. Edited 
by Janet Hardenberg, the articles are grouped into 
3 parts: “Care of Growing Children,” “Children 
Under Stress,” and “Reflections on Impulse in Chil- 
dren.”—L. B. Costin. 


3462. Wyss, Rudolfina. Schlafstérungen bei 
Kindern. (Disturbances of sleep in children.) 
Heilpidag. Werkbl., 1957, 26, 194-197.—Disturbances 
of sleep are frequent during childhood, especially in 
“vegetatively labile” children between the ages of 3 
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and 10. Symptomatically one can distinguish between 
difficulties in falling asleep and disturbances of sleep 
itself, either with or without awakening. ‘The causes 
are usually disturbances of habit, obsessive ideas, and 
anxiety states, all of which are apt to be the result of 
unfavorable environmental influences. lreatment 
should be by means of psychotherapy. Medicinal 
treatment is only an adjunct. Specific recommenda- 
tions for the approach to be best used in treatment 
and advice with regard to parental handling are out- 
lined on the basis of causes in the particular case.— 
D. F. Mindlin. 

3463. Zeligs, Rose. (Sherman Oaks, Calif.) 
Trends in children’s New Year's resolutions. /. 
Lixp. Educ., 1957, 26, 133-150.—New Year's resolu- 
tions from 228 6th-grade pupils were collected. The 
girls wrote more resolutions than the boys, with an 
average of about .8 for the whole group. The resolu 
tions were listed under the categories of school, home, 
parents, conduct, home routines and habits, character 
and personality traits, siblings, food and eating, and 
patriotism. ‘The categories with the most resolutions 
were school, home, parents, and home routines. It 
was found that 32 items accounted for 68% of all the 
resolutions. The resolutions are listed along with 


percentage of boys and girls listing them.—Eric F. 


Gardner. 


3464. Zuk, Gerald H. The influence of social 
context on impulse and control tendencies in pre- 
adolescents. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1956, 54, 117 
166.—Sixth-grade pupils were administered the Ros 
enzweig Picture-Frustration Study under a series of 
social conditions which were spaced about 4 months 
apart. The first testing was in the classroom with 
no other demands being made on the pupils. The 
second testing was in the classroom with several 
other tests also being administered. The third test- 
ing occurred in a camp where the pupils were spend- 
ing a week under a less restricting social atmosphere. 
Variations in “aggressivity” and “impulsivity” were 
studied under these different conditions of testing. It 
was found that “aggressivity’” and “impulsivity” in- 
creased in the relatively free and unrestrained social 
situations. The differential responses of aggressive- 
dominant, passive-dominant, and neutral pupils to 
these variations in testing conditions were noted 
and discussed.—G. G. Thompson. 


Maturity & Otp AGE 


3465. Brown, Ruth A. Age and “paced” work. 
Occ up. Psv hol.., 1957, 31, 11-20. 

3466. Bruyninckx, E. Considérations sur le 
probléme des vieillards atteints de troubles men- 
taux. (Condsiderations of the problems of the aged 
with mental troubles.) dcta neurol. Belg., 1957, 57, 
537-550.—Medical progress has made it possible to 
increase the life expectancy, but the primary cause of 
progressive deterioration still remains obscure. Age 
as a prognostic criterion has lost its importance. 
Special services in psychiatry such as neurosurgery, 
electroshock, pharmacological agents, psychotherapy 
have permitted the readaptation and reintegration of 
a greater number of sick people.—I”. Sanua. 

3467. Chalfen, Leo. Leisure-time adjustment of 
the aged: II. Activities and interests and some 
factors influencing choice. J. genct. Psychol., 1956, 
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88, 261-276.—Ss were persons 65 years or more who 
lived in old age homes or who attended old age recrea- 
tion centers in New York City. Some findings: 
Home and center populations differ more in extent 
and nature of activities than of interests, where few 
significant differences were found. Even persons 
who have suffered privation or limited experiences 
are more active in centers than are their counterparts 
in homes. Senescents of higher socioeconomic status 
are more independent than are senescents of lower- 
socioeconomic status. Occupation, economic identifi- 
cation, age, education, religion, and home vs. center 
factors are related to extent of activities, with the 
last being of greatest influence —S. M. Schoonover. 
3468. Chertok, L. Uber die Entwicklung der 
psychologischen Analgesie in der Geburtshilfe. 
(The development of psychological analgesia in ob- 
stetrics.) Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 11, 543-556.—There 
are presently 2 hypnosuggestive methods for produc- 
ing analgesia during childbirth: (a) Read’s (1953) 
and (b) Velvovski’s (1949). While the methods are 
similar and both enjoy relative success, their theo- 
retical bases are incomplete and contradictory. In 
addition, the problem remains of accounting for dif- 
ferences among individuals’ responses to these meth- 
ods. There is a great need for studies of criteria to 


predict the degree of painfulness of childbirth and its 
reducibility through verbal methods.—£. W. Eng. 


3469. Davidson, Norman L. (St. Lawrence State 
Hosp., Ogdensburg, N. Y.) Understanding the 
aged. J. pastoral Care, 1958, 12, 17—27.—Discussion 
of the aging process, placing emphasis on the necessity 
of future-oriented behavior rather than past-oriented 
behavior. 21 references.—O. Strunk, Jr. 


3470. Fink, Howard H. (Ingham County Re- 
habilitation Center, Okemos, Mich.) The relation- 
ship of time perspective to age, institutionaliza- 
tion, and activity. J. Geront., 1957, 12, 414-417.— 
Institutionalized and noninstitutionalized elderly were 
compared with respect to time perspective, i.e., “psy- 
chological past, present, and future as they exist for 
and influence the individual.” The data indicated 
that the institutionalized group was less concerned 
with the future, older members in both groups (61l- 
76 years) were more interested in the past than were 
the younger members (50-60 years), and activity 
was related to time perspective but not organizational 
activity —J. Botwinick. 

3471. Griew, Stephen. (U. Bristol, Eng.) 
perimental and industrial studies of ageing. 
Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 35, 78-79.—Abstract. 


3472. Illing, H. A. (1009 S. Orange Drive, Los 
Angeles 19, Calif.) Environment and aging. J. 
Amer. Geriat. Soc., 1958, 6, 405-410.—The author 
traces the history of the problems of the aged and 
contrasts it with current problems facing the aged. 
The factors which distinguish our generation from 
the previous ones can be categorized as economic 
security, employment, housing, medical, psychiatric 
and social services, facilities for the care of the 
chronically ill, sheltered care, adult education, and 
recreation.—L. Diller. 

3473. Mangan, G. L. (Queen’s U., Kingston, 
Ontario) Method-of-approach factors in the test- 
ing of middle-aged subjects. /. Geront., 1958, 13, 


Ex- 
Bull, 
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55-59.—Scores made by 50 Ss aged 45-55 years on 
2+ tests were factor analyzed. 5 factors were found: 
persistence, motor speed and tempo, maintained ability, 
and 2 unidentifiable factors. These data were com- 
pared to those of a similar study with younger Ss.— 
J. Botwinick. 

3474. Moffatt, Maurice P., & Rich, Stephen G. 
(Montclair State Coll.) Social adjustment in re- 
tirement. J. educ. Sociol., 1957, 31, 164—-169.—Plan- 
ning for retirement may involve considerable guid- 
ance and education. ‘The transition from active busi- 
ness or professional life to the harvest years need not 
be looked upon as a period necessarily fraught with 
difficulties, obstacles, or impasses. General experi- 
ence indicates those who have made definite plans 
have accomplished the transition into retirement with 
the easiest social adjustment. No particular chrono- 
logical age has been established as a normal retire- 
ment age.—S. M. Amatora. 

3475. Pollack, M., Kahn, R. L., & Goldfarb, A. 
I. (Dept. Mental Hygiene, Queens Village, N. Y.) 
Factors related to individual differences in percep- 
tion in institutionalized aged subjects. /. Geront., 
1958, 13, 192-197.—The perception of simultaneous 
tactile stimuli to the face and hand was studied in 293 
Ss over age 65. Defects in perception were related to 
age, physical status, mental status, and education.— 
J, Botwinick. 


3476. Pollak, Otto. Positive experiences in re- 
tirement: A field of study. Homewood, Ill.: Irwin, 
1957. xv, 53 p. $1.50.—From a total of 47 retire- 
ment cases for which data were collected, 22 cases are 
presented in detail. In many instances a number of 
factors were found to coexist with the pursuit of 
psychologically meaningful activities in successful re- 
tirement. Among topics discussed are the meaningful 
continuation of essential interests, catching up with 
unfulfilled wishes, turning negative feelings into posi- 
tive experiences, and a sustaining philosophy of life. 
Failures in retirement and implications for retire- 
ment counseling are discussed.—D. 7. Herman. 


3477. Pressey, Sidney L. Potential of age: An 
exploratory field study. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 
1957, 56, 161-205.—This discussion is based pri- 
marily on continuing case studies of 200 superior old 
people in a midwest area, 30 problem cases in the 
same area, and supplemental materials drawn from 
3 larger areas. “The material indicated that reason- 
ably good health with apparent good retention of 
abilities and personality might continue even to the 
century mark, that superior old people might maintain 
personality and abilities even under severe handicaps, 
and that health problems might be largely psycho- 
social in origin.” The author reports numerous ex- 
amples of the problems and successes of the older 
person in our culture. 29 references.—G. G. Thomp- 
son, 


3478. Tuckman, Jacob, & Lavell, Martha. Self- 
classification as old or not old. Geriatrics, 1957, 
12, 666-671.—Among institutionalized older people 
those who consider themselves not old are more intact 
physically and psychologically than those who con- 
sider themselves old. This difference is reflected in 
their feelings about participation in organized in- 
stitutional programs, in ways in which they spend 
their time, and in their interests —D. 7. Herman. 
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3479. Tuckman, Jacob, & Lorge, Irving. (Dept. 
of Public Health, Philadelphia) The projection of 
personal symptom into stereotype about aging. 
J. Geront., 1958, 13, 70-73.—The purpose of the study 
was to estimate the relation between the number of 
stereotypes one has about the elderly, and the extent 
of medical symptoms that one reports. In general, 
results indicated that with 394 graduate students, and 
with &7 elderly, the relation between symptom and 
stereotype was positive but small.—J. Botwinick. 

3480. Wanklin, J. M., Egener, K. M., Buck, 
Carol, & Hobbs, G. E. (U. Western Ontario Medi- 
cal School, London, Canada) A comparative study 
of elderly mental hospital patients and residents 
of homes for the aged. /. Geront., 1958, 13, 60-69. 


A comparison was made of the socioeconomic back 


patients and 151 
persons were 


grounds of 153 mental hospital 
residents of homes for the aged. All 
over 65 years when admitted. Differences and simi 


larities were noted.—J. Botwinick. 

3481. Welford, A. T. (Cambridge U., England) 
Psychological and social gerontology in Europe. 
!, Geront., 1958, 13, Suppl. No. 1, 51-67.—This paper 
includes a survey of psychological and social studies 
investigators. It was 
symposium of 
Botwin 


Luropean 
a multidiseiplinary 
150 references.—J. 


in aging done by 
read as part ot 
uropean gerontology. 
wh 

3482. Zaborowski, M., & Bonvalet, M. L’as- 
sistance aux vieillards “difficiles.” (Aid given to 
ditheult” patients.) dun. med.-psychol., 
1957, 1(2), 284-298.—The status of the elderly pa- 
tient emotionally disturbed needs urgently to be 
clarified. The tendency to leave all geriatric cases, 
regardless of their condition, in hospitals and psy- 
chiatric institutions is not favorable to the proper 
management of these patients. A more desirable ap 
proach would be specialized care given in geriatric 
outpatient clinics and 
accommodations for the 
care. 18 refer 
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requiring 
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3483, — The Teaching of social psychology. 
Bull, Brit. Psychol..Soc., 1957, 33, 15-19.—This is the 
report of a conference arranged by the Social Psy- 
chology Section of the British Psychological Society. 
he papers are grouped under 3 headings: the place 
of social psychology in different kinds of courses, the 
contents of social psychology courses, and practical 
work in social psychology.—P. F. C. Castle. 

3484. Andry, R. G. Social psychology in Bri- 
tain: An account of current research. /uill. Brit. 
Psychol. Soc., 1958, 38, 50-68.—A survey is reported 
of research in social psychology being undertaken in 
tritain. 100 different projects are briefly de- 

P. F.C. Castle. 

New readership study. /’rint. /nk, 
1957, 260, 92.—A news report of a new service of 
Sindlinger & Co., Ridley Park, Pennsylvania. Regu- 
lar reports are issued on magazine reading trends 
and actions people have taken as a result of their 
magazine reading. Projections are given (for 12 


Great 
scribed. 


3485. Anon. 
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leading consumer magazines) for total audience, 
number of readers per copy, number who “read 
yesterday,” and how often read.—D. W. Twedt. 

3486. Bach, George R. (Beverly Hiils, Calif.) 
Freud’s time bounded group concepts. Group 
Psychother., 1956, 9, 301-304.—Freud was an arm- 
chair social psychologist, never directly observing 
groups. He accepted “time-bound beliefs about the 
suppressing and regressing influences of groups,” 
failing to notice the constructive aspects of group ac- 
tivity. Man’s “productive-active-creative self” can 
emerge only in a “therapeutic community.”—F. Auld, 
Jr. 

3487. Bales, Robert F., & Slater, Philip E. Notes 
on “Role Differentiation in Small Decision-Mak- 
ing Groups”: Reply to Dr. Wheeler. Sociometry, 
1957, 20, 152-155.—“In summary, there are two 
points in Dr. Wheeler’s attack which we feel are 
well taken. One revolves around the fact that in 
some respects our data were not ideally suited to our 
problem, and were, in fact gathered for other purposes. 
We have attempted to cope with this issue through 
additional studies. ‘The second point concerns the 
consistency Or variation over time of ‘specialized’ be- 
havior, a hiatus which we hope will be closed in future 
research.” Other points in Dr. Wheeler’s statement 
are discussed and dismissed.—H. P. Shelley. 

3488. Bates, Frederick L. A conceptual analysis 
of group structure. Soc. /orces, 1957, 36, 103-111. 

The necessary conditions for defining the group 
concept and the functions of such a definition are out- 
lined. Postulates concerned with determining whether 
2 individuals are members of the same group and con- 
cerned with the “active and latent phases” of groups 
are offered. In general, structure is emphasized as a 
basic conceptual element requiring incorporation in 
“definitions of the group idea.”—A. R. Howard. 

3489. Bauer, Raymond A. Brainwashing: Psy- 
chology or demology. /. soc. /ssues, 1957, 13(3), 
41-47.—The reaction of the American public to 
“brainwashing” demands almost as much explana- 
tion, and is in some ways as disturbing, as the events 
to which this term has been applied. An exceedingly 
small fraction of American POW’s defected to the 
enemy after the Korean War. Another group col- 
laborated with the enemy. The size of this group 
can never be unequivocally defined because of the dif- 
ficulty of deciding whether a particular act was or 
was not collaboration. On the whole, considering 
the circumstances, the record of American POW’s 
might well have been viewed as remarkably good. 
Yet a sizeable proportion of the American public and 
the American press has taken the position that it is 
unthinkable for even a single American to fall for 
communist propaganda or to collaborate with the 
enemy, unless he has been subject to unnatural in- 
fluences. When one considers the trouble to which 
the communists have gone to produce collaboration, 
confession, or change of ideology, there is little to 
wonder about the fact that they are, in varying de 
grees, successful. For that matter, there is more to 
remark in their lack of success in persuading Ameri- 
can POW’s, than in the sinister influence of “brain- 
washing.” —J. 4. Fishman. 

3490. Beilin, Harry. (U. Minnesota) The pat- 
tern of postponability and its relation to social 
class mobility. /. soc. Psychol., 1956, 44, 33-48.— 
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Questions dealing with “a variety of aspects of 
adolescent life . . . related to the postponability con- 
cept” were answered by 139 lower socioeconomic 
high school seniors, and content analyzed to detect 
ditferences between those who plan and those who do 
not plan to go to college. Although the individuals 
concerned do not perceive themselves as postponing 
gratifications, results “suggest that from the observer’s 
frame of reference there may exist a pattern of be- 
havior which characterizes the potentially upward 
mobile boy of the lower socio-economic group,” 
marked by “rejection (of parental status or social 
environment), identification (with a different social 
class), introjection (of different social values), and 
identification (with upward mobile peers).”—J. C. 
Franklin. 

3491. Bell, Wendell. Anomie, social isolation, 
and the class structure. Sociometry, 1957, 20, 105- 
116.—The results of this study indicate that anomie 
is inversely related to economic status (both neigh- 
borhood and individual) and directly to social isola- 
tion. “Srole has isolated an important variable with 
his anomie scale.” Since the hypotheses of the study 
were based on the theory giving rise to the anomie 
scale and since the hypotheses were generally veritied, 
construct validity is indicated for Srole’s anomie 
scale.-—H. P. Shelley. 

3492. Bernberg, Raymond E. (591 Tigertail Rd., 
L.A. 49) Personality correlates of social con- 
formity. II. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 309-312.— 
In a correlation study between scores on the author’s 
Human Relations Inventory and the MMPI for 105 
adults, the conclusion is drawn that “Social Con- 


formity as a personality trait defined within a socio- 


cultural framework exists as a dimension separate 
from that approached by the MMPI Scales.”—J. C. 
Franklin. 

3493. Borg, Walter R. The behavior of emer- 
gent and designated leaders in situational tests. 
Sociometry, 1957, 20, 95-104.—"The objective of this 
research was to determine how individual and group 
performance changes when a leader is designated 
after an opportunity has been presented for a natural 
leader to emerge in previous problems and to com- 
pare performance in groups in which a_ leader 
mergered with groups in which no leader emerged 
and groups in which two leaders emerged.” Officer 
candidate students were used as Ss. 2 implications 
stem from the results: (a) Designating the wrong in- 
dividual as leader in a small group does not improve 
his performance and tends to suppress the emergence 
of a more capable leader. (b) “The designation of 
a competent leader appears to be a major determiner 
of team effectiveness and seems to stimulate effective 
leadership behavior among other members of the 
team rather then suppress it.”—H. P. Shelley. 

3494. Campbell, Donald T. (Northwestern U.) 
Factors relevant to the validity of experiments in 
social settings. Psychol. Bull., 1957, 54, 297-312.— 
“In analyzing the extraneous variables which experi- 
mental designs for social settings seek to control, 
seven categories have been distinguished: history, 
maturation, testing, instrument decay, regression, se- 
lection, and mortality. In general, the simple or 
main effects of these variables jeopardize the internal 
validity of the experiment and are adequately con- 
trolled in standard experimental designs. The inter- 
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active effects of these variables and of experimental 
arrangements affect the external validity or general- 
izability of experimental results. Standard experi- 
mental designs vary in their susceptibility to these 
interactive effects.” 37 references.—lV. J. Meyer. 

3495. Campbell, Ernest Q., & Kerckhoff, Alan 
C. A critique of the concept “universe of at- 
tributes.” Publ. opin. Quart., 1957, 21, 295-303.— 
This criticism of Guttman’s scale theory revolves 
around the problems of defining the universe of con- 
tent from which items are drawn. Arguing that 
meaning (content) of items may vary across people, 
the authors suggest that, although a relativistic defini- 
tion of universe of attributes has been rejected by 
Guttman, and may limit the inferences that can be 
drawn from a scalable set of items, it is still useful 
and is more appropriate than Guttman’s original 
detinition.—H. W. Riecken. 

3496. Cantril, Hadley. (Institute for International 
Social Research) The ndture of our reality worlds. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 51-63.—The reality 
world of a person is a process of perceiving the world 
around in terms of attributing meanings and sig- 
nificances to situations and the relation these mean 
ings and significances have as we experience the 
consequences of our actions in striving to accomplish 
valued purposes. This reality world is highly per- 
sonal. Each person develops assumptions about ob- 
jects and persons, sequential happenings, actions and 
value standards. ‘These assumptions derived from 
participation in our physical social environment be- 
comes a faith which, acting as a constancy, give us a 
sense of self constancy.—IlV’. B. Webb. 

3497. Chrisholm, Brock. The search for se- 
curity. Bull. atom. Scient., 1957, 10, 366-368.—The 
horrible prospect of atomic war has aroused deep 
anxiety among the peoples of the world. Only a 
small minority anywhere is psychologically mature. 
Scapegoats are sought, and scientists are likely candi- 
dates for that role. That they reduce their degree of 
social isolation by joining inter-group organizations, 
as well as purely professional ones, is the most urgent 
advice from psychologists at this time. The peoples 
will be less hostile to science if they learn that scien- 
tists share the common aspiration for peace and 
security.—K. F. Creegan. 


3498. Cohen, Edwin. Stimulus conditions as 
factors in social change. Sociometry, 1957, 20, 135- 
144.—Ratings of 30 statements of moderately un- 
desirable behavior, on a graphic rating scale of de- 
sirability, by 50 pairs of Ss were made: (a) by pairs 
without additional items, (b) by pairs with 14 items 
of very undesirable behavior added (14 moderately 
undesirable items were used for the control pairs), 
and (c) with the additional items in an alone situa- 
tion. A group norm formed during the group session 
showed a shift, for the experimental sample but not 
for the control pairs, in the direction of rating the 30 
moderately undesirable items as less undesirable when 
judged in the context of the very undesirable be- 
haviors. The hypothesis that a change in group 
norms results from a change in the stimulus situation 
was confirmed.—H. P. Shelley. 


3499. Dalma, Juan. La doctrina de la densidad 
psicologica de la poblacién. (The doctrine of psy- 
chological density of the population.) Tucuman, 
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Argentina: Universidad nacional de Tucuman, 1957. 
81 p.--Mankind has undergone an enormous increase 
of individual differentiation, emancipation, and ex 
lhe phenomenon of synchronical and paral 
lancipation is running on 3 different levels: 
sses, women, and Asian and colored people. 
ess is defined as an increase in the psycho 
density of the population. The saturation of 
logical density produces transitory phenomena 
adjustment which appear as collective and indi 
deviations, Comparative investigations by 
ins of an universally applicable test battery are 
rvested. Lnglish, French, German, and Italian 
ies. 98 references.—1. Schaden. 


3500. Davis, Arthur K. (U. Vermont) Social 
theory and social problems. Pil. phenomenol. Kes., 
1958, 18, 190-208 [here is an unfortunate gap 
separating social theory from social problems. This 

perpetuated by the ethic of neutrality adopted 

iny social scientists and by the doctrine that 

and science are mutually exclusive categories. 

er these assumptions constitute the “canon of 

New philosophical 

for social worked out and 

ay have the effect of reducing institutional 
harmony.—P. L. Lichtenstein. 


3501. Deets, Lee E. (Hunter College) Towards 
clarification of the concept “small groups.” Au 
nomous Groups Bull., 1957, 13( 1&2), 7-10.—Cur 
in the small group and its behavior se- 
outrunning needed clarification of the 
volved. lerminological dis- 
importance Of autonomous groups 1S 


HW’. Halpin 


ansion 


unital 


xy” of academic sociology. 


science can be 


rent iuiterest 
uences 15 


issues are 


d.—Al 


3502. Engelhart, Max D. 


Exercise writing in 
the social sciences. /’roc. 1957 invit. Conf. test. 
Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1957, 57-67.—First, de- 
instructional objectives, instructional methods, 
ourse content for a college level course in social 
characterized, Next a variety of types of 
are discussed and illustrated and 
jumerous suggestions are made concerning the art of 
writing them. lhe relationships between 
science instruction and evaluation are emphasized,— 
/ / Wet 


1 
SITAabieE 
' 
inal ¢ 
Cience ale 
} 


objective exercises 


social 


ornack, 


3503. Evan, William M. Dimensions of par- 
ticipation in voluntary associations. Soc. /orces, 
1957, 36, 148-153.—The concept of “social participa- 
tion” as used in studying voluntary associations is 
examined and an alternate conceptual framework is 


otfered A. Rk. Howard 


3504. Ex, Jacques. Situatie-analyse en sociaal- 
psychologisch experiment. (Situation analysis and 
social-psychological experiment.) Bossum: Nether 
lands: Uitgeverij Paul Brand, 1957. 130 p.—The 
author criticizes the experimenters in the field of 
social psychology for their neglect of a qualitative 
analysis of the way in which the subject experiences 
and interprets the experimental situation. By his 
own experiments he proves that quantitative results 
alone allow for greater arbitrariness in interpretation 
than when combined with data resulting from such 
situation analysis. He concludes that the so-called 
phenomenal analysis of experimental data is always 
desirable, and often necessary for the development of 
scientific research and for an adequate formation of 
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theories. English, French, and German summaries. 

A. H. Schrynemakers. 

3505. Faucheux, Claude. La dynamique de 
groupe. (Group dynamics.) Ann. psychol., 1957, 
57, 425-440.—111 studies are reviewed in terms of 
their diverse tendencies, ( factorialists, interactionists, 
sociometrists, psychoanalysts) and the principal re 
search themes (processes of change, communication 
systems, cohesion, deviation, state of opinion, group 
discussions, power and perception).—G. Rubin-Rab 
son, 


3506. Fernandez, Adolfo; Hazera, Max, & Le- 
breton, Maryvonne. Les facteurs de cohésion 
des rapports sociaux a Il’hépital psychiatrique. 
(Cohesive factors of social relationship in the psy- 
chiatric hospital.) dun. méd.-Psychol., 1958, 1(2), 

In spite of the increasing attention given 
to the therapeutic milieu in psychiatric institutions, 
little has been done in effect to improve the situation. 
Particular care should be given to the study of groups 
centered around concrete or cultural activities. To 
belong to such groups would be an excellent means to 
promote self-awareness in the patient and would en 
courage his social participation and adaptation. 38 
references.—VM. D. Stein. 

3507. Fiedler, Fred E. A note on leadership 
theory: The effect of social barriers between 
leaders and followers. Sociometry, 1957, 20, 87-94. 

. our studies throw some light on the customs 
of military and industrial organizations which require, 
or strongly encourage, the maintenance of social dis- 
tance between the leader and his subordinates. Our 
studies support the hypothesis that these customs in 
crease group effectiveness not so much because the 
men will not follow a leader with whom they are too 
familiar, but rather because a leader, who is too close 
to his men, might find it more difficult to reach deci- 
sions which are uninfluenced by his feelings about 
the men.” 18 references.—H. P. Shelley. 


3508. Firey, Walter. (U. Texas) Patterns of 
choice and the conservation of resources. ural 
Sociol., 1957, 22, 113-122.—Hypotheses are tested 
concerning the interdependence of certain beliefs 
about conservation of Texas underground water and 
its regulation. 1 of 3 hypotheses survives, viz., “An 
expressed belief in conservation will imply the ad 
vocacy of conservation regulations when such belief 
is combined with a reference to group as well as 
private advantage and with an awareness of the likeli- 
hood of some form of regulation.”—H. K. Moore. 


3509. Freud, S. Lettre de S. Freud a Albert 
Einstein, 1932. (Letter to Albert Einstein, 1932.) 
Rev. Franc. Psychanal, 1957, 21, 757-768.—In an 
swer to Einstein’s query as to how an tnd can be 
made to war, Freud attempts a psycho-cultural an 
swer. Right and force (or violence) are antinomies. 
Right is the force of a community. To accomplish the 
transition from force to a new right, a psychological 
condition must be fulfilled: the union of groups must 
be stable and durable, bound together by common 
sentiments. The Bolsheviks profess interest in re- 
straining the aggressions of men by assuring the satis- 
faction of material needs. Their best adjuvant is a 
common hatred of everyone not subscribing to their 
beliefs. For the end of war, 2 cultural characteristics 
appear most important: affirmation of the intellect 
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and interior reversion of the aggressive tendency, 
with all the latter’s favorable and dangerous conse- 
quences. Whatever works for the development of 
civilization works against war.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

3510. Fruchter, Benjamin; Blake, Robert R., & 
Mouton, Jane Srygley. (U. Texas) Some dimen- 
sions of interpersonal relations of three-man air- 
plane crews. Psychol. Monogr., 1957, 71(19) 
(Whole No. 448), 19 p.—Interpersonal relationships 
are of fundamental importance in a situation such as 
the 3-man airplane crew of the B-47 medium bomber. 
“The purpose of this study was to develop an im- 
proved measure of interpersonal relations among air 
crew members.” A revised Crew Interaction Scale 
was developed and administered to 30 B-47 crews of 
3 members each. “. . . the research has demonstrated 
that the direct assessment by crew members of one 
another constitutes an effective means for investigat- 
ing and measuring interpersonal relations in three- 
man crews and provides a means for predicting the 
efficiency of crews that have already been organized.” 
—M., A. Seidenfeld. 

3511. Frumkin, Robert M. Authoritarian sex- 
ual jealousy and American ideology. /. fam. Welf., 
Bombay, 1957, 4, 1-7.—Shows how the rugged in- 
dividualistic ideology of Americans leads to authori- 
tarian sexual jealousy and suggests that a normative 
humanistic ethic might be helpful in changing this 
condition.—R. M. Frumkin. 


3512. Gallagher, Orvoell R. Voluntary associa- 
tions in France. Soc. Forces, 1957, 36, 153-160.— 
The author’s studies of 2 communities in central 
France are viewed in the light of several hypotheses 
suggested by Arnold M. Rose, regarding the bases 
and functions of voluntary associations.—A. R. 


Howard. 


3513. Gerhard, Dietrich. Die Entwicklung der 
amerikanischen Gesellschaft als ein Problem ver- 
gleichender Geschichtsbetrachtung. (The develop- 
ment of American society as a problem of comparative 
history.) K6él. Z. Soziol., 1957, 9, 357-370.—(In- 
augural speech upon being called to the newly created 
chair of ““Amerikawissenschaft” at the University of 
Cologne.) To understand America completely, the 
new academic discipline of ‘“Amerikawissenschaft” 
must concentrate on the historical interlocking of 
spirit, customs, and institutions. The special char- 
acteristics of America are all the clearer when seen 
in relation to the older European tradition of the 
middle ages and early modern times. This is the first 
of the 2 aspects to a comparative study of American 
development, the second being its relationship to the 
structure of modern European society, i.e., what 
relevance do America’s attempts to master the prob- 
lems inherent in modern democracy and industrialized 
society have for modern Europe. The historical 
transition in American institutions and traditions is 
briefly reviewed indicating differences from European 
institutions. America’s last 60 years are typified by 
a 3-fold effort—to keep democracy alive, to go for- 
ward in business and society through new experi- 
mentation, and to realize the old ideal of equality of 
opportunity.—S. S. Culbert. 

3514. Glaser, Daniel. A note on “Differential 


Mediation of Social Perception as a Correlate of 
Social Adjustment.” Sociometry, 1957, 20, 156-160. 
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—“The theme of this note is that subcultural differ- 
ences are more plausible than the conception of psy- 
chopathy presented by Baker and Sarbin as an ex- 
planation for their findings on a comparison of de- 
linquents with nondelinquents in the performance of a 
social perception task.”—H. P. Shelley. 

3515. Grigg, Charles M. A proposed model for 
measuring the ecological process of dominance. 
Soc. Forces, 1957, 36, 128-131.—This approach per- 
mits the view of dominance as a process and provides 
a bridge between the ecologist and the regionalist.— 
A. R. Howard. 

3516. Harary, Frank. (U. Michigan) Structural 
duality. Behav. Sci., 1957, 2, 255-265.—Applying 
the operations of complementation, conversion, and 
negation to various types of graphs 3 laws of struc- 
tural duality are evolved. On this basis the concepts 
of contrastatus (versus status), antibalance (versus 
balance) and unliaison person (versus liaison per- 
son) are noted. 31 references.—J. Arbit. 


3517. Hart, I. Maternal child-rearing practices 
and authoritarian ideology. /. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 55, 232-237—A study designed to in- 
vestigate the way in which the mother’s authoritarian- 
ism affects her selection of behavior control tech- 
niques in a variety of socialization situations. The 
theory of the authoritarian personality was combined 
with the socialization model of Whiting and Child to 
yield specific testable predictions —M. O. Wilson. 


3518. Hartley, Ruth E. (Ed.) The acceptance 
of new reference groups. NJ}C Coll. Spec. Res. 
Proj. tech. Rep., 1955, No. 1. 34 p.—Summarized is 


the preliminary phase of a project designed to iden- 


tify personal and social variables associated with a 
tendency to accept new reference groups, using col- 
lege students as Ss. Included is a description of a 
pencil-and-paper screening instrument used to select 
extremes of “accepting” and “non-accepting” Ss, in- 
tensive interviewing of 26 Ss, and a group of objec- 
tive and projective measures used with them. High 
scorers on the screening instrument seemed to show 
more actual participation in the group, more flexi- 
bility, greater tolerance for persons and situations, 
more acceptance of self and others than low scorers. 
An elaborated measure of acceptance of the group 
was developed on the basis of preliminary findings 
described.—lF’. P. Hardesty. 


3519. Hartley, Ruth E. (Ed.) The acceptance 
of new reference groups. NYC Coll. Spec. Res. 
Proj. tech. Rep., 1956, No. 2. 24 p.—This 3-section 
report describes studies of the generality of attitudes 
toward a membership group, tendencies toward pro- 
jection of such attitudes, the validity of “stereotypes” 
of group members as a measure of acceptance of the 
group, and relationships between self-evaluation and 
evaluation of others. Inter-item correlations of a 
10-item questionnaire demonstrate generality of group 
attitudes. Different patterns of projectivity are re- 
ported for “high” and “low-acceptors.” Stereotypes 
of group members correlate significantly with scores 
of the 10-item evaluation form; both stereotypes and 
group evaluation scores are validated by self-reports 
of interaction with the group. Self-judgment is sig- 
nificantly associated with judgment of others on the 
stereotype measure, as is performance on the latter 
and on Phillips’ 50 statement questionnaire. Con- 
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accepting-rejecting reactions toward 
a generalized tendency to re- 
stimuli 


cluded is that 
groups are aspects ol 
pond positively or 
l’. P. Hardesty 
3520. Hartley, Ruth E. (Ed.) The acceptance 
of new reference groups. V)C Coll. Spec. Res 
Proj. tech. Rep., 1956, No. 3. viii, 53 p.—Reported 
the development of a measure of acceptance of a 
(a college) as a group and 
ps of several variables to performance on 
(of 10 hypotheses tested, significant cor- 
relations are found to exist between acceptance of the 
group and the following: (a) positive conative ele 
ments in perception; (b) tendencies to perceive group 
| imilar and cohesive, as a unique entity, 
with relative clarity; (c) positive 
(d) the group’s perceived ability 


negatively toward social 


reterence 


mempvers as sith 
and functioning 
yroup ex] 
to fulfill individuals’ goals; and (e) anticipated dura 
tion of contact with the Several combina- 
tions of variables yield multiple correlations of 0.60 
Sample items are 


cTricnces > 
group. 


criterion scores 
gf Hardesty. 

3521. Hartley, Ruth E. (Ed.) Selected variables 

associated with acceptance of a new secondary 


group as a reference group. .\)< 1. Spec. Res. 


with 


( oll 

p.. 1957, No. 5. 42 p.—Of 12 variables 

igated in studies reported in this volume, the 
mwed significant correlations with a ques 

group: 

comfort 


j 
cl cf 


measure Of acceptance of a new 


group membership; feelings of 

ce in the new group in comparison with 
in other groups; ease in interpersonal con 
inl a tendency toward “cultural conformity,” 
ressed by performance on certain “personality” 
sures yielded a multiple r of 0.84 
male college freshmen 
Sample items from each 


Har desty. 


t 3 of the mea 
with icceptance scores 73 
studies 
measures are also presented.—l. P 

3522. Hearn, Gordon. (U. California) The 
process of group development. ./ufonomous Groups 
Bull, 1957, 13( 1&2), 1-7.—When individuals come 
together and interact, “groupness” gradually emerges. 
In achieving maturity, the group moves through 5 
identifiable activity: attempts to structure 
the unknown and to find one’s position in the group, 
ideological conflict and polarization around issues, 
attempts to resolve conflict and to restore group har- 
mony, acceptance and use of difference, and collabora 
tive work on corporate tasks.—4. IV’. Halpin. 


3523. Hemphill, John K., Pepinsky, Pauline N., 
Kaufman, Arnold E., & Lipetz, Milton E. Effects 
of task motivation and expectancy of accomplish- 
ment upon attempts to lead. Psychol. Monogr., 
1957, 71(22) (Whole No. 451), 16 p.—One of a 
series of experimental studies on leadership, the pres- 
ent study seeks to test hypotheses regarding task mo 
tivation and expectancy as factors in leadership. 96 
males were assigned to 24 four-man groups. Under 
each of 4 experimental conditions (high task motiva- 
tion-high expectancy, high task motivation-low ex- 
pectancy, low task motivation-high expectancy, and 
low task motivation-low expectancy )} oO groups were 
assigned in a counter-balanced order to morning and 
afternoon runs on a modified form of the Manufactur- 
ing Problem (constructing toy models from Tinker- 
toy parts). The conclusions, in part, indicate that 
“Individuals will attempt to lead more frequently if 


ser \ as OS for the 


modes of 
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the rewards for solution are high rather than low”; 
individuals attempt leadership role more frequently if 
they believe this will result in problem solution ; “task 
motivation and expectancy did not interact signifi- 
cantly in their effects upon attempt leadership.”—M. 
A. Seid nfeld. 

3524. Kogan, N., & Tagiuri, R. (Harvard U.) 
On visibility of choice and awareness of being 
chosen. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 83-86.—*The ‘visi- 
bility’ of a sociometric choice can be defined in terms 
ot the number of members of a group who are aware 
of it, exclusive of the member chosen. When degree 
of reciprocation between pairs of members is held 
constant, no significant relationship is found between 


the visibility of a choice and whether or not the 


recipient of the choice is aware of it.".—C. H. Am- 


mons, 

3525. Kothurkar, V. K. (U. Poona) The influ- 
ence of communal background materials on giving 
synonyms of trait names. Psychol. Stud., Mysore, 
1957, 2(1), 1-6.—The study shows that “the same 
trait names are rendered more favorably when they 
Hindu personality than when they 
To put it more 
group 


characterize a 
characterize a Muslim personality. 
generally, that there is indication of 
prejudice influencing the process of giving synonyms.” 
l’. Pareek 

3526. Lansing, Frank W. (McMurray Coll.) 
Selected factors of group interaction and their 
relation with leadership performance. /nt. /. So 
ciometry, 1957, 1, 170-174.—Performance of leader- 
ship roles is found to be positively related to socio- 
metric status, and to self and social perceptions (and 
the accuracy thereof). Leadership is not found to be 
dependent so much on individual traits as on the in- 
terrelationships of personality and social-situational 
factors.—J. HW’. Meyer. 

3527. Lersch, Philipp. Die anthropologische 
Wendung in der Psychologie. (The anthropologi- 
cal trend in psychology.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 
1958, 5, During the past 100 years in psy- 
chology the initial atomistic approach was superseded 
by an organic, holistic approach, which now appears 
to be yielding to a psychology of persons. This 
“anthropological” trend in psychology has gone hand 
in hand with a psychological trend in “anthropology.” 
Both psychology and “anthropology” have been in- 
fluenced by August Vetter’s conception of the person. 

—. W. Eng. 

3528. Lichtenberg, Philip. (Michael Reese Hosp. 
Chicago) Time perspective and the initiation of 
cooperation. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 247-260.— 
An experiment dealing with “the relation of two psy- 
chological futures, one on the real, one on the irreal 
level, created a subjective estimate of the probability 
of successfully reaching a future state of affairs af- 
fecting an individual’s choice behavior” and produced 
these results: “an increase in time needed to initiate 
cooperation lowered the estimated probability of suc- 
cess of the cooperative versus the individual paths” 
and “the skill factor affected the estimated prob- 
abilities of success of the two modes of cooperation.” 
—J. C. Franklin. 

3529. McCormick, Thomas C., & Francis, Roy 
G. Methods of research in the behavioral sciences. 
New York: Harper, 1958. ix, 244 p. $4.50.—Writ- 


some 


5-9. 
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ten primarily for the graduate student in sociology 
and anthropology, the book ranges from the selection 
of a topic for investigation to its final written report. 
The 10 chapters cover the following topics: basic 
ideas underlying research, cause and effect relation- 
ship, design, etc.; choice of problem and sources of 
problems; study design, exploratory, hypothesis test- 
ing, and ex post facto designs; use of the library and 
personal documents; measurement, includes a rather 
extended critique of the Guttman scale; interview 
methods; sampling; tabulation and graphing; tests 
and measures of relationships; and the final chapter 
gives suggestions for the writing of the research re- 
port.—R. H. Waters. 

3530. Marcuse, Herbert. 
dianischen Revisionismus. (Critique of neo-Freu- 
dian revisionism.) Psyche, Heidei., .#57, 11, 801- 
820.—German translation of selection from Eros and 
Civilization (see 30: 2666).—E. W. Eng. 

3531. Meadows, Paul. The city, technology, and 
history. Soc. Forces, 1957, 36, 141-147.—Discussed 
are the works of authors who are less concerned with 
the sociology of life within the city, than they are 
with cities as intercultural phenamena. Meadows’ 
specific concern: “How do technological and social 
change encourage the rise of urbanism (urbaniza- 
tion)? Conversely, how does urbanization affect the 
processes of technological and social change ?”—4A. R. 
Howard. 

3532. Meister, Albert. 
tance of power relations in children. 


Kritik des Neo-Freu- 


Perception and accep- 
Group Psy- 


chother., 1956, 9, 153-163.—Piaget distinguishes be- 
tween 2 types of social relations: “constraint and co- 
operation, the former implying an element of uni- 


lateral respect, authority, and prestige; the latter a 
single exchange between equal individuals.” He 
also states that egocentrism is contradictory to co- 
operation. A study was undertaken at the Institut 
des Sciences de l’Education in Geneva to investigate 
the emergence of 2 types of leaders, corresponding to 
Piaget’s view on the 2 types of social relations. 33 
groups of children, consisting of 3 to 5 children in 
each group playing hop-scotch, ranging in age from 
4 to 12 years, were observed. Sociometric tests were 
also administered. It was found that “group life 
passed .. . through a stage of authoritarian relations 
before the forming of equalitarian cooperative be- 
havior.” The details of the study are discussed.—E. 
Schwerin. 

3533. Miller, James G. Brainwashing: Present 
and future. J. soc. /ssues, 1957, 13(3), 48-55.—No 
country can afford to tell its soldiers not to resist the 
enemy to the utmost if captured. But we must take 
more practical steps to prepare the military for the 
eventuality of capture: (a) troops must be informed 
factually about the relative merits of communism and 
democracy so that they are better equipped to with- 
stand the propaganda onslaughts of their potential in- 
terrogators; (b) some of the techniques which may 
be used in brainwashing must be explained, to dimin- 
ish the fear of them which ignorance engenders; and 
(c) new methods of intelligence control must be de- 
vised. Some kinds of intelligence might be syn- 
thesized and processed primarily by machines and 
stored in their memories, so that relatively few hu- 
man brains possessed them. In the future world of 
new brainwashing methods which may arrive, it may 
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become a necessity to provide the few individuals who 
possess the primary secrets of top classification, with 
a cyanide pill or other means of suicide. To begin 
with such intelligence information should be revealed 
only to those among our military and civilian leaders 
volunteering to receive it. If captured before the 
reclassification date of the intelligence they have 
volunteered to receive, they should be ordered to 
commit suicide just before their captors have removed 
from them the ability to make decisions and carry 
them out.—J. A. Fishman. 

3534. Miller, Michael M. (Howard School Medi- 
cine) A sociometric approach to living. /nt. J. 
Sociometry, 1957, 1, 155-158.—In an effort to reduce 
the cacophony and the randomness of social relation- 
ships which the author suggests are frequent detri- 
ments to happiness in modern living, social orientation 
centers are suggested. These would structure the 
organizational life of the community, and would pro- 
mote interaction between individuals based on apti- 
tudes, interests, and backgrounds. They would, it is 
argued, promote more satisfactory interaction and a 
greater degree of spontaneity. —J. Il’. Meyer. 

3535. Morris, Rudloph E. (Marquette U.) Wit- 
ness performance under stress: A sociological ap- 
proach. J. soc. Issues, 1957, 13(2), 17-22.—There 
is no undue stress on a witness if he is permitted by 
the persons concerned (judges, lawyers, committee 
chairmen) and by the situation in which he testifies 
to function adequately, i.e., to serve the unveiling of 
the truth. There is undue stress if the performance 
of the witness is stalled, diverted, or in any other 
way interfered with so that he cannot contribute to 
the meaningful progress of the proceedings of which 
he is a part. This criterion, therefore, rejects as the 
ultimate standard the welfare of the witness as an in- 
dividual and uses that of the purpose of the trial or 
investigation: the pursuit of truth through organized 
action. Group factors which may cause stress are 
discussed: public hostility (in the trial or hearing 
room, in the press, in the general climate throughout 
the country or region) from which there is far less 
protection before legislative committees than at court 
trials; the social status of the witness; the personality 
structure of the witness; threats to the reputation of 
the witness. The status of the intellectual in our 
society has been made so insecure and his financial 
position is often so precarious that he has become 
very sensitive in regard to his reputation. In addi- 
tion his intellectualism makes it difficult for him to 
make one-sided, yes or no replies to interrogation. 
He is therefore, particularly vulnerable to abuse and 
to stress when a witness. The expert witness (and 
particularly the psychologist as expert witness) is 
also faced by special problems.—J. A. Fishman. 

3536. Muensterberger, Warner, & Axelrad, Sid- 
ney. Psychoanalysis and the social sciences. Vol. 
V. New York: International Universities Press, 
1958. 297 p. $6.00.—The psychobiography section 
contains articles on the relations of Freud and Pop- 
per-Lynkeus by S. Rosenzweig, Goethe and science by 
K. R. Eissler, and Lincoln’s assassination by P. 
Weissman. The section on communication contains 
articles on emotional inoculation, realistic worry, 
Army-McCarthy hearings, advertising, and literary 
criticism. The final section on anthropology and 
religion contains 3 articles: G. Roheim, on “The 
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xual Life of Western Tribes of Central Australia” ; 
(he Origins of Religious Experi- 
Peto, on “The Demonic Mother 
Religion.” —D. Prager. 
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3537. Neems, Ralph, & Scodel, Alvin. (Ohio 
state U.) Authoritarianism and level of aspiration 
scores. /. soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 209-215.—A study 
Rotter Level of Aspiration Board scores and Cali 
irnia F-scale scores for 73 male students indicated 
F scale High Group was “more variable than 
frequency of shifts’ in level of 
ration following and failure. Further- 
the High F-scale Group “manifest patterns of 

vior consistent with their greater variability.” 


} } 
hat 
that the 


he Low (,roup mn 


Success 


rar klin. 
Nisbet, Robert A., & Blitsten, Dorothy. 
The creative context: A preface. 
lutonomous Groups Bull., 1957, 12(3-4), 1-3.—The 
reative process, although highly individual, is in 
fluenced by the social groups of which the individual 
part. Because informal groups are less likely to 
rigid and stifling, they contribute more to 


vity than formal groups.—4. W’. Halpin, 


39. Prakash, J. C. (Ind. Inst. Science, Bang- 
ore) J-curve hypothesis and a statistical meas- 
ure of socialisation. /’sychol. Stud., Mysore, 1957, 
2(2). 12-20 “Divergences from established 

hen measured along a continuum, in many 
a J-type distribution. The statistics B’, 
a summarising measure of such distributions, with 
regard to behavioral conformity with the norm. ‘This 
statistic is termed the ‘Index of Socialisation.’"’ The 
Index of Sociali found to increase with 
levels of the school 


3538 


LU’. California ) 


norms 
cases 


follow gives 


ition was 
increasing age and grade 
/ Pareck 

3540. Rabin, A. I. (Michigan State U.) The 
Israeli Kibbutz (collective settlement) as a “labo- 
ratory” for testing psychodynamic hypotheses. 
Psychol. Re 1957, 7, 111-115.—The fact that the 
State of Israel contains “two sharply contrasted so- 
cial structures and family organizations” 
in terms of important psychological charac 
teristics of the collectives, and psychodynamic hy- 
pothesis which can be tested or have been tested in 
this setting by the writer Particular attention is 
focused on child rearing practices characterized by 
“partial and intermittent mothering” and hypotheses 
regarding personality development.—S. C. Ratner. 


3541. Remmling, Giinter W. Menschenformung 
im Zeitalter der zweiten industriellen Revolution: 
Karl Mannheims Beitrag zur modernen Struk- 
turpadagogik. (Human development in the era of 
the second industrial revolution: Karl Mannheim’s 
contribution to modern education.) Kdél. 7. Soziol., 
1957, 9, 371-396.—"It is astonishing how unknown 
the educational ideas and accomplishments of im- 
portant social scientists often remain. ‘This is true 
for Karl Mannheim whose reflections appear amaz 
ingly timely. If his thoughts are followed it-becomes 
clear how comprehensive and generous a modern 
system of education needs to be established.” A com- 
prehensive review of Mannheim’s works and major 
theses is presented with special reference to their ap 
plication at this critical time when the disproportion- 
ate development of human faculties, i.e., cultural lag, 
threatens civilization. 15 references.—S. S. Culbert. 
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3542. Riemer, Svend, & McNamara, John. Con- 
tact patterns in the city. Soc. Forces, 1957, 36, 
137-141.—The results of 300 interviews with per- 
sons in the Los Angeles area indicate that the city 
“contacts stretch wide into the urban en- 
vironment. Car ownership increases the radius 
of urban contacts. ... the city dweller travels farther 
for social as compared to commercial contacts.”—A. 


Rk. Howard. 


3543. Roby, Thornton B., & Lanzetta, John T. 
A laboratory task for the study of individuals or 
groups. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. 
Rep., 1957, No. 57-124. v. 15 p.—Apparatus, theo- 
retical performance considerations, and research po- 
tentials are described of a laboratory task developed 
for study of both individuals and groups. Explora- 
tory study results indicate that administration of the 
task is easy and that motivation remains high. It 
remains for laboratory research to establish the exact 
range of useful application of the task and for theo- 
retical study to determine relationships between group 
functions in this task and broader classes of group 
activity. —M/. C. Benton. 

3544. Rothacker, Erich. Psychologie und An- 


thropologie. (!’sychology and anthropology.) Jb. 
Psychol. Psychother., 1958, 5, 168-181.—To achieve 


dweller’s 


scientific breadth, psychology must study human be- 


havior and experience in many different cultures. 
lhe conditions under which human potentialities are 
expressed have a far-reaching influence on the forms 
in which they manifest themselves. Philosophical an- 
thropology with its emphasis on meaning and person, 
and psychology with its emphasis on concrete process, 
can be of mutual value to one another.—E. IV. Eng. 


3545. Rutten, F. J. T. De geschiedkundige ont- 
wikkeling der sociale psychologie in Nederland. 
( The historical development of social psychology in 
the Netherlands.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1958, 13, 
89-110.—A historical survey of the development of 
social psychology in the Netherlands during the past 
40 years. 197-item bibliography —R. H. Houwink. 


3546. Samelson, Franz. Conforming behavior 
under two conditions of conflict in the cognitive 
field. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 181-187.— 
It was concluded that the creation of a frame of 
reference permitting the interpretation of the ma- 
jority of subjects’ responses as being in error can 
reduce the amount of conforming behavior on the 
part of other subjects. 23 references —M. O. Wilson. 


3547. Schein, Edgar H., Hill, Winfred F., Wil- 
liams, Harold L., & Lubin, Ardie. Distinguishing 
characteristics of collaborators and resisters among 
American prisoners of war. /. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 55, 197-201.—A sample of 759 American 
army prisoners of war were studied with biographical 
questions, intelligence scales and personality inven- 
tories shortly after their repatriation from com- 
munist prison camps. Comparisons were made be- 
tween collaborators and resisters —M. O. Wilson. 


3548. Schnore, Leo F. Satellites and suburbs. 
Soc. Forces, 1957, 36, 121-127.—After distinguishing 
between suburbs and satellites and discussing their 
characteristics and growth, the writer offers some 
research implications emanating from his presenta- 
tion.—.4. R. Howard. 
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3549. Semrad, Elvin V., Arsenian, John, & 
Standish, Christopher T. Experiences with small 
groups in teaching group psychology. Group Psy- 
chother., 1957, 10, 191-197. 

3550. Shumsky, Abraham. (Adelphi Coll.) Ac- 
tion research and modern man. Educ. Theory, 
1958, 8, 27-34.—This article points out that the action 
research movement: wants to make experimentation 
the province of the common man rather than that of 
an elite, is potentially a grass roots approach to social 
change, is a way of escaping one’s own narrow per- 
spective, is a way of reaching consensus through 
resolution of social conflicts, is a way of promoting 
a common orientation and comprehensive outlook, 
is a source of security and morale for modern man 
in promoting a sense of self-directiveness and worthi- 
ness, and is grounded in democratic ideology.—A. FE. 
Kuensli. 

3551. Smith, Ewart E. The effects of clear and 
unclear role expectations on group productivity 
and defensiveness. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 
55, 213—217.—An experimental exploration of the hy- 
pothesis that the time and energy used by members 
of a group in attempting to predict the behavior of 
others reduces the amount of group energy for any 
given group goal or task. The prediction that am- 
biguous role expectations would reduce group pro- 
ductivity and satisfaction, and increased defensive- 
ness, was supported by the data—M. O. Wilson, 

3552. Stoffer, Hellmut. Echtheit als anthropo- 
logisches Problem. (‘“Genuineness” as anthropo- 
logical problem.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1958, 5, 
23-60.—*‘Genuineness” always implicates the human 


position, from a purely phenomenological standpoint. 


“Genuineness” is the demand character of affective 
direction, the vector of depth and inwardness out of 
which fullness emerges. The “genuineness of feel- 
ings” as a psychological problem requires comple- 
mentary consideration of the “genuineness of the con- 
crete individual” as a problem in existential anthro- 
pology.—E. W. Eng. 

3553. Stone, Phil, & Kamiya, Joe. Judgments 
of consensus during group discussion. /. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 171-175.—6 groups of Ss held 
discussions during which the individuals’ opinions 
and estimates of the group consensus were privately 
taken on various issues. ‘The degree of estimation 
accuracy achieved was not noticeably different from 
the accuracy found by other investigators under con- 
ditions of no discussion.”—M. O. Wilson. 


3554. Taylor, Marvin, & Mitzel, Harold E. 
(Queens Coll., Flushing) Research tools: Observ- 
ing and recording group behavior. Rev. educ. Res., 
1957, 27, 476-486.—Discussion and experimental ac- 
tivity concerned with group behavior have been 
dominated by continuous refinements of useful ob- 
servational methods and by increased knowledge of 
variables, which act to bias and distort the observa- 
tions themselves. An area of considerable activity 
lies in the development and refinement of sociometric- 
type instruments. A field of increasing concern to 
social psychologists is conformity behavior. ‘The 
prognosis for future improvements and refinements 
in the methodology of observing and recording be- 
havior in groups seems good.” 62-item bibliography. 
—F. Goldsmith. 
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3555. Thouless, Robert H. “ASPRIT”: Inter- 
national tensions and social psychology. Bull. 
Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 36, 21-24.—The tensions 
between nations that lead to wars, being caused phe- 
nomena, can best be understood by objective study 
and not by involvement in one side of the tension sys- 
tem. The creation is suggested of an Association for 
Social Psychological Resolution of International Ten- 
sions, with the aim of determining the causes of ten- 
sion and with a procedure based on the clinical con- 
ference. The problems resulting from international 
tensions should be dealt with by the methods of ap- 
plied science.—P. F. C. Castle. 

3556. Tobolski, Francis P., Juliano, Charles V., 
& Kerr, Willard A. (Illinois Inst. Tech., Chicago) 
Conformity and success in the field of dramatics. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 269-273.—Conformity test 
scores among actor students “were negative predictors 
of three variables: (rated) chances of success in any 
related field of dramatics, ability to assume a char- 
acter, and ability to create an atmosphere.” Tenta- 
tively, results also indicate that “non-conformity is 
slightly more characteristic of the more-successful 
than the less-successful acting student.”—J. C. Frank- 
lin. 

3557. Toch, Hans H. (Michigan State U.) The 
psychology of heresy. Lic. Rev. gen. Semant., 1957, 
15, 9-20.—‘‘Deviations are important manifestations 
of social change. Specific deviations tend to repre- 
sent fundamental differences in outlook between 
members and leaders of a movement. ‘These in turn 
tend to have a motivational basis.” Illustrations from 
social movements are used to explain the concept in 
terms of human perception.—F. Elliott. 

3558. Torrance, E. Paul. What happens to the 
sociometric structure of small groups in emergen- 
cies and extreme conditions. Group Psychother, 
1957, 10, 212-220.—15 references. 

3559. Tuckman, Jacob, & Lorge, Irving. (Co- 
lumbia U.) Perceptual stereotypes about life ad- 
justments. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 239-245.— 
Only a “small proportion of graduate psychology stu- 
dents named periods beyond the 40’s as most favor- 
able times of life, while increasing proportions showed 
disfavor for successive periods beyond the 40's.” 
The stereotype of later years as “times of dimin- 
ished happiness, diminished ambition, and augmented 
worries . . . shows the need for dissemination of the 
generalization that age, in and of itself, is not the 
determinant of happiness, productivity, and security.” 
—J.C. Franklin. 

3560. Vermoere, W. De betekenis van de so- 
ciometrische L- en EX-index bij 12- en 13 jarige 
jongens. (The meaning of L- and EX-sociometric 
index in 12 and 13 years old boys.) Tijdschr. Stud. 
Beroepsorient., 1957, 4, 145—163.—4 sociometric situa- 
tions (play, vacation, study, cohabitation) were pre- 
sented to 530 school children of ages between 12 and 
13 years. ‘The consistency index called LEX (L 
+ EX) is satisfactory and shows a positive correla- 
tion with the scholastic achievement and the physical 
appearance of the child, and with the psychological 
climate of the family. It permits us to make a diag- 
nosis and to correct difficulties.—X. Piret. 

3561. Weber, A., Wilde-Ninaber, W. A. & 
Wilde, G. J. S. Enkele psychologische aspecten 
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van vacantiereizen naar het buitenland in groeps- 
verband. (Some psychological aspects of group holi 
day traveling in foreign countries.) Ned. Tijdschr. 
Psychol., 1958, 13, 129-160.—A study of some psy 
chological and behavioral differences between in 
dividual and group travelers. R. H. Houwink. 


3562. Wheeler, D. K. Notes on “Role Differ- 
entiation in Small Decision-Making Groups.” 
Sociometry, 1957, 20, 145-151.—“1l. Certain objec 
tions are made to the authors’ [ Bales, R. F. and 
later, IP. E.| selection and treatment of their data, 
which, it is held, do not necessarily lead to thei 
conclusions [the concept of the task specialist]. 2. 
Factor correlational data do not 
seem to support their argument.”—H. P. Shelley. 


3563. Wilensky, Harold L., & Lebeaux, Charles 
N. Industrial society and social welfare. New 
York: Russel Sage Foundation, 1958. 401 p. $5.00. 

An appraisal of the effects of industrialization on 
the demand for, and supply and organization of, so- 
cial welfare services in the United States. The au- 
thors seek to accomplish 2 tasks: to report what 
social about the main drift of urban- 
under trial society, and to suggest the complication of 
industrialization for the development and practice of 

in the near future. The book is divided 
into 3 parts: the development of urban-industrial so 
ciety and the emergence of social problems (5 chap 
ters), social problems and the supply of welfare serv- 


analyses of thei 


science says 


wor k 
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ices (4 chapters), and the organization of welfare 


ervices (2 chapters). An appendix discusses the 
issumptions made by the authors in their study. 231 


item bibliography.—L. B. Costin 


3564. Yamamoto, George K. Some patterns of 
mate selection among Naichi and Okinawans on 
Oahu. So Prov ess Hawati, 1957, 21, 42+49.— Be- 
cause outmarriage 1s so infrequent among Japanese, 
even in interracial Hawaii, this study aims at the 
question of possible differences in mate selection be- 
tween 2 major subgroups of Japanese. The women 
marry non-Japanese more often than the males find 
mates outside the ethnic group, but in general there 
differences between Japanese sub- 
Com 


are only minor 
groups in rates of marriage with non Japanese. 
pared with the Naichi, however, the Okinawans chose 
relatively more of their mates from the alternate sub 
group within the major group.—X. L. Sulzer. 


3505. Ziller, Robert C. Group size: A determi- 
nant of the quality and stability of group decisions. 
Soctometry, 1957, 20, 165-173.—50 groups ranging in 
size from 2 to 6 members participated in 2 decision- 
making situations differing with regard to the num- 
ber of possible alternatives. Ss were members of air 
crews. “It was established with a reasonable degree 
of assurance that a positive linear relationship exists 
between group size and accuracy of group decisions. 
However, a significant deviation from this linear 
trend was observed with regard to the task with 
a larger number of alternatives and with regard to 
four- and five-man groups. ‘Two interpretations of 
this finding were offered. A tendency was also ob- 
served for a six-man group to perform at a more con- 
sistent qualitative level.” 21 references.—H. P. 
Shelley 

(See also Abstract 3715) 
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3566. Angelino, H., Edmonds, E. R., & Mech, 
E. V. (U. Oklahoma) Self-expressed “first” 
sources of sex information: A study of 266 Negro 
students. Psychol. Newsltr. NYU, 1958, 9, 234-237. 

“266 Negro students attending Langston Univer- 

sity were requested to record on paper their ‘first’ 
of sex information irrespective of its ac- 
The results conform quite closely to other 
studies in the area. Race is not a factor relative to 
where and how one obtains his ‘first’ sex informa- 
tion. ‘The study supports the view of the school’s 
being a potentially strong contender for the teaching 
of sex knowledge.”—M. S. Maysner. 

3567. Armsen, P. Note on the analysis of re- 
sults in a simple kind of opinion pole. /. Nat. Just. 
Personnel Res., Johannesburg, 1957, 7, 45-50.—A 
method of description and tests of significance are pre- 
sented for use in instances when it is desired to in- 
vestigate the influence of an event on the opinion of a 
population with respect to a yes-no type question. 
Formulae are presented.—J. L. Walker. 

3568. Baumol, William J. (Princeton U.) In- 
teractions between successive polling results and 
voting intentions. Publ. opin. Quart., 1957, 21, 318- 
323.—This theoretical paper extends Herbert Simon's 
mathematical argument on bandwagon and underdog 
effects in election polling to the case of several 
successive repollings. The author presents several 
plausible examples to support his general contention 
that, assuming a bandwagon effect, “the predictions 
of a succession of polls will increase in accuracy” be- 
cause changes in poll results will tend to converge 
with changes in voter intentions. No data are con- 
sidered.—H. I’. Riecker. 

3569. Beilin, Harry, & Werner, Emmy E. (U. 
of Minnesota) Interviewing availability of a fol- 
low-up sample of rural youth. Publ. opin. Quart., 
1957, 21, 380-384.—In a follow-up study of 3200 males 
and females age 18-25 who had originally lived and 
attended school in a rural Minnesota county, it was 
found that 63°, of men and 81% of women were no 
longer available for interview in the home county. 
On the basis of predictions of adjustment made at 
time of initial interview (1950), it is suggested that 
migrants of both sexes are more likely to have been 
predicted to become “poorly adjusted” than “well 
adjusted,” unless the reason for migration was to 
attend college —H. Il’. Riecken. 

3570. Bruner, Jerome S., & Perlmutter, Howard 
V. Compatriot and foreigner: A study of impres- 
sion formation in three countries. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1957, 55, 253-260.—An experimental study 
of the process that is called “the formation of first 
impression. . . . Our first and perhaps the most gen- 
eral hypothesis is that if objects that are alike in all 
respects save one are considered together, their differ- 
ence in this one respect will be more critical in the 
impression one forms of the objects. Three identical 
triplets, differing only in the color of tie they are 
sporting, will be seen and interpreted more in terms 
of their tie-wearing habits than would be the case 
if each one were encountered singly and without the 
possibility of a simultaneous comparison. A corollary 
of this hypothesis to which we have addressed our- 
selves is: If in forming impressions of foreigners and 


sources 
curacy. 
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compatriots one is thinking in a comparative context, 
with the different nationalities in mind while forming 
one’s impression, then the degree to which nationality 
will influence the impressions formed will be in- 
creased.”—M. O. Wilson. 

3571. Burchard, Waldo W. A study of attitudes 
toward the use of concealed devices in social sci- 
ence research. Soc. Forces, 1957, 36, 111-116.— 
Lawyers, political scientists, and sociologists were 
polled by mail regarding juries, jury studies, social 
science research in general, etc. ‘The author feels 
“that newspaper editors and columnists and radio 


commentators generally misinterpreted the attitudes 
of lawyers” toward the use of concealed microphones. 
Political scientists and sociologists overwhelmingly 
favor using such devices in social science research and 
“lawyers tend to favor” their use.—A. R. Howard. 


3572. Coleman, James S. Multidimensional scale 
analysis. Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 63, 253-263.—“A 
model for the simultaneous measurement of several 
attitudes associated with a set of dichotomous items 
is presented. It provides an extension of the usual 
scale analysis into higher dimensions.”—R. M. Frum- 
kin. 

3573. Cooper, J. B., & Siegel, Helen E. The 
galvanic skin response as a measure of emotion in 
prejudice. J. Psychol., 1956, 42, 149-155.—Attitude 
scales were given to 176 students in social science 
courses, and 23 who exhibited strong nationality an- 
tipathies were tested on a Keeler polygraph. 20 of 
these 23 had greater GSRs to the statements which 
contained stimulus words toward which they had al- 
ready indicated strong negative attitudes —R. W. 
Husband, 

3574. Danielson, Wayne A. (U. Wisconsin) A 
data reduction method for scaling dichotomous 
items. Publ. opin. Quart., 1957, 21, 377-379.—A 
technique for scoring dichotomous items compactly by 
grouping them into pairs or triplets and assigning a 
code number to each possible response pattern is re- 
ported to economize machine time by reducing the 
number of columns and runs needed to sort response 
patterns. Detailed instructions and examples are pro- 
vided.—H. IW’. Riecken. 

3575. Dodd, Stuart C. A power of town size 
predicts an internal interacting: A controlled ex- 
periment relating the amount of an interaction to 
the number of potential interactors. Soc. Forces, 
1957, 36, 132-137.—The findings of airborne leaflet 
operations are employed to illustrate the author’s 
views. Per capita reactions “to the leaflets wanes as 
the towns enlarge because that reacting becomes a 
shrinking share of the townsmen’s total behavior in 
any one day.”—aA. R. Howard. 


3576. Donius, Charles. Psychologie locale et 
participation electorale. (Community psychology 
and election participation.) Rev. Psychol. Peuples, 
1957, 12, 416-423.—A previous study indicated that 
abstentions from voting in local elections were con- 
siderably greater than in national elections and that 
this was not substantially related to size or type of 
community. The reasons for this seemed to be that 
the local elections were so influenced by national poli- 
tics that they were little more than pure formalities. 
The present study indicates that abstentions in local 
elections are less in small and rural communities than 
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in major population centers. It is concluded that 
participation in elections is related to the general level 
of economic security of the voters. Those most de- 
pendent on national issues are concentrated in cities, 
whereas the less dependent agrarian group is more 
concerned about local issues.—/. O. Peterson, 

3577. Frank, Lawrence K. Research for what? 
J. soc. Issues, 1957, Suppl., No. 10. 22 p.—The 
Kurt Lewin Memorial Award Lecture for 1957. A 
series of questions, of suggested leads to their an- 
swers, and a plea for more imagination in social re- 
search and for more responsibility.on the part of 
investigators who undertake action research to deal 
with the problems they are expected to study. A 
democratic social order is one which conducts a con- 
tinual assay of all its laws and institutions, its pat- 
terns of conduct and relation, its varied forms of 
communication and other symbolic processes in terms 
of their relevance to our belief in the worth of the 
individual personality and our conviction of the pri- 
macy of human dignity. This is the focus and the 
major purpose of social research.—J. A. Fishman. 

2578. Fruchter, B., Rokeach, M., & Novak, E. G. 
(U. Texas) A factorial study of dogmatism, opin- 
ionation, and related scales. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 
4, 19-22.—*Results of a factor analysis of dogmatism 
and related concepts are presented. The purpose was 
to determine whether the results of a previous factor 
analysis, based on a New York college sample, could 
be replicated with a Midwestern college sample. 
Variables common to both factor analyses were: dog- 
matism, anxiety, the F Scale, rigidity, the E Scale, 
and political-economic conservatism. Additional 
variables introduced in the second factor analysis 
were: opinionation, intellectual rejection, intellectual 
acceptance, and another measure of liberalism-con- 
servatism.” 3 factors agreed with previous interpre- 
tations: anxiety, liberalism-conservatism, rigidity- 
authoritarianism.—C. H. Ammons. 

3579. Henderson, H. L. (Hojstra Coll.) Some 
New Yorker's perceptions of psychologists. /sy- 
chol. Newsltr., NY U, 1958, 9, 172-176.—5 open-ended 
questions were asked designed to elicit attitudes to- 
ward psychologists. An examination of the results 
indicated “a fair degree of sophistication and accuracy 
in the replies” but more study is urgently needed.— 
M. S. Maysner. 

3580. Hovland, Carl I., Harvey, O. J., & Sherif, 
Muzafer. Assimilation and contrast effects in re- 
actions to communication and attitude change. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 244-252.—‘*The 
relationship between the attitude of the recipient and 
the position advocated in a communication was stud- 
ied under conditions where a communicator not known 
to subject presents a point of view on a controversial 
issue which differs from that of subject by varying 
amounts.” The topic discussed was prohibition of 
alcohol. The Ss came from a dry state where this 
was a lively issue. It was suggested that “the rela- 
tive distance between subject's own attitude and com- 
munication along with subject’s latitudes of accept- 
ance and rejection for various stands on the issue 
may provide a basis for predicting reactions to com- 
munication and susceptibility to change.” 20 refer- 
ences.—M. O. Wilson. 

3581. Jones, Marshall B. 
Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) 


(USN School Aviation 
The Pensacola Z Sur- 
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vey: A study in the measurement of authoritarian 
tendency. /’sychol. Monogr., 1957, 71(23) (Whole 
No, 452). 19 p.—A report on the construction of an 
nstrument to authoritarianism that is in 
lent of political affiliation. ‘The Pensacola Z 
ile was constructed; later this was incorporated 
he Vensacola Z Survey where it is combined 
clusters of items measuring “dependency,” 

lity,” “anxiety,” and “hostility” to make a total 
tiles. All 4 of the above scales are fakable and 
which the four faked 

em into a conformist pair, Dependency and 
Rigidity, and a non-conformist pair, Anxiety and 
Hostility.” The Z scale is not affected by its incor 
into the Z Survey. 20 references.—M. A. 


Scidenfeld 


3582. Leventhal, Howard. Cognitive processes 
and interpersonal predictions. /. abnorm. soc. Psy 
chol., 1957, 55, 176-180.—An investigation of the 
process by which one observer makes pre 
son in a social situation, 
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London, I. D., & Poltoratzky, N. P. 
(Brooklyn Coll.) A case study of historical analy- 
sis applied to social psychological research. /’s 
chol, Rep 1958, 4, 159-182. lhe theory ot loyal- 
ties-in-conflict, as characteristic of many Orthodox 
believers, reputedly torn between negativism to the 
regime and the wish to avoid excommunica- 
s shown to lack 
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Soviet 
tion by 
firm historical support. 
ultimately from two practices extant in much project 
research in the incautious 
employment of derivative scholarship to supplement 
empirical work and (b) the utilization of nonspecifi- 
cally trained, albeit professional personnel to handle 
the analysis of the empirical data and to undertake 
the auxiliary scholarship necessary for their proper 
understanding and exploitation.”—-C. H. Ammons. 


3584. Macmillan, Allister M. Field relations in 
community research. ull. Marit. Psychol. Ass., 
1957, 6, 1-20 Ihe author's field work is based on 
the premise that the people in the community will 
help the research workers and will have some degree 
ot understanding of the proposed study. Problems 
arising from the researcher's relation to the com- 
munity are discussed under the headings of gathering 
information before entering the field, general plan 
of the research, gaining entry to the community, and 
initial held contacts.—J. Bucklew 


Manniche, Erik, & Hayes, Ronald P. (U. 
\Vashington) Respondent anonymity and data 
matching. /’ubl. opin. Quart., 1957, 21, 384-388.— 
\ nondeceitful procedure is described that preserves 
respondent anonymity while permitting matching 
questionnaires with data recorded under respondent's 
name. Lhe scheme employs 2 codes and a contidant 
who does not see the questionnaires but to whom the 
matching of names and code numbers is entrusted.— 


Hu . Kiecken. 


3586. Morris, Rudolph E., & Fishman, Joshua 
A. (College Entrance Examination Board) Wit- 
nesses and testimony: A social problem in need 
of social research. J/. soc. /ssues, 1957, 13(2), 3-5. 

The role of the witness has caught public attention 
during the last decade, although as a social function 


a regime-favoring church, 
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it is as old as society. Congressional hearings focused 
general interest on the witness. On examination, 
however, similar problems arise in conjunction with 
witness performance at court trials. The central ques- 
tion for study is how and to what degree are witnesses 
and their testimony affected by undue stress and by 
other circumstances under which they testify. Much 
work has been done on the psychology of the witness, 
although rather more of it 30 or 40 years ago than in 
our day. The social situations and interactions within 
the structure of the specific social groups of which the 
witness is a part have not yet been studied. We do 
not know enough about their effect on the cognitive 
and emotional roots of witness functioning. The 
papers in this entire issue devoted to witnesses and 
testimony at trials and hearings are then character- 
ized.—J. A. Fishman. 

3587. Muthayya, B.C. (U. Madras) A study of 
autocratic-democratic attitudes. J/. psychol. Res., 
1958, 2, 9-17.—The Mysore Traditional Family Ide- 
ology Scale was administered to 340 college students. 
The split-half reliability was found to be .912. 
Validity as determined by correlation with friends’ 
ratings and Bogardus-type social-distance scale was 
found to be high. The subgroups have been com 
pared with one another.—U. Pareek. 

3588. Pangborn, Rose Marie; Simone, Marion, 
& Nickerson, T. A. (U. California, Davis) The in- 
fluence of sugar in ice cream: I. Consumer prefer- 
ences for vanilla ice cream. Food Tech., 1957, 12, 
679-682.—Vanilla ice cream varying in sugar content 
was preference tested, using the paired comparison 
method, by over 6000 consumers. Ice creams with 15, 
17, or 199% sugar were liked equally well and were 
significantly preferred to those with 13 or 11°) sugar. 
Environmental temperature and body size did not 
affect the relative preferences. More definite prefer- 
ences were shown by males than by females, by fre 
quent users than by infrequent users, and by people 
between 16 and 50 years of age than by younger or 
older consumers.—D. R. Pergam. 

3589. Pareek, U. (National Institute Basic Edu- 
cation, New Delhi, India) Some developmental 
trends in psychology in the Soviet Union. /’sy- 
chol. Newsltr. NYU, 1958, 10, 1-7—A review of 
Soviet psychological research is given, with particu- 
lar emphasis on work since 1950. The author con 
cludes, “On the whole the development of psychology 
seems to have taken long strides in the Soviet Union, 
and the work done there is characterized by thorough- 
ness of laboratory techniques.” 52 references.—M. S. 
Maysner. 

3590. Paull, Donald. (4301 N. Kedzie, Chicago 
18) The influence of opinion on judgment in scal- 
ing attitude items. /. soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 217- 
224.—Results of an attitude scaling experiment sup- 
ports the “equal-appearing interval” of Thurstone as 
an assumption with regard to scale values of state 
ments along a liberalism-conservatism continuum but 
not in regard to the Q values derived for statements 
as judged by liberals and conservatives. Q values are 
lower for liberals than for conservatives. Thus, ran- 
domness in judging groups for Thurstone-type scal- 
ing is essential.—J. C. Franklin. 

3591. Pearson, Richard G. Plus percentage ratio 
and the coefficient of scalability. Publ. opin. Quart., 
1957, 21, 379-380.—Pointing out that Jackson’s “plus 
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percentage ratio” and Menzel’s “coefficient of scala- 
bility” (see 29: 733) are essentially the same tech- 
nique, the author asks whether the coefficient of scala- 
bility or Guttman’s coefficient of reproducibility should 
be used to assess scalability. He favors using a com- 
bination of measures and offers some cautionary sug- 
gestions.—H. W. Riecken. 

3592. Prakash, J. C. (Bangalore, India) Esti- 
mating the probability of chance occurrence of an 
obtained score in sociometric type tests. /ndian J. 
Psychol., 1957, 32, 211-215.—The underlying assump- 
tions of probability models in sociometric (mutual 
choice) data are considered when: (a) members 
choose a fixed number of others; (b) scores on 
several criteria are combined in a single score; (c) 
when “it is desired to divide the distribution into 
above and below a given probability level”; (d) when 
the binomial expansion approximate the normal 
curve; and (e) when the number of choices allowed 
is not fixed, or in which all the allowed choices are 
not utilized.—li". B. Webb. 

3593. Ross, B. M., & Levy, N. (Rutgers U.) 
Patterned predictions of chance events by chil- 
dren and adults. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 87-124.— 
Many experiments using a variety of games of chance 
are reported in detail. ‘The conditions under which 
a “maturity of the chances” effect develops are de- 
lineated. ‘The comprehensibility of the data in terms 
of existing theories and their relationship to previous 
research are discussed.—C. H. Ammons. 

3594. Sitgreaves, Rosedith, & Solomon, Herbert. 
(Columbia U.) Research methods: Status studies 
and sample surveys. Rev. educ. Res., 1957, 27, 460- 


470.—The major impetus for status studies has been 
and still is the need for vital statistics which can be 


used for social research and the determination of 
public policy. Papers on theoretical design and as- 
sessment are discussed that have been published since 
1954. Much of the emphasis in these papers has been 
on the preparation of a sampling design which mini- 
mizes the variability of an estimate, or the cost of a 
survey, or both. 103-item bibliography.—F. Gold- 
smith, 


3595. Sobel, Milton, & Huyett, Marilyn J. (Bell 
Telephone Laboratories) Nonparametric definition 
of the representativeness of a sample—with tables. 
Bell Sys. tech. J., 1957, 37, 135-161.—“This paper 
deals with the problem of determining how large a 
random sample is needed in order to guarantee with 
preassigned probability P* that the sample will have 
a specified amount (or degree) of representativeness 
of the true unknown (cumulative) distribution under 
study. The results obtained are valid for any true 
underlying distribution.”—/. Pollack. 


3596. Tremblay, Marc-Adélard. (Cornell U., 
Ithaca, N. Y.) The key informant technique: A 
nonethnographic application. Amer. Anthrop., 
1957, 59, 688-701.—The key informant technique (a 
technique “preeminently suited to the gathering of 
the kinds of qualitative and descriptive data that are 
difficult or time-consuming to unearth through struc- 
tured data-gathering techniques such as questionnaire 
surveys”) is defined, and its use in an appropriate 
research design is illustrated—M. Brender. 

3597. Tresselt, M. E. (New York U.) The 
Kent-Rosanoff Word Association List and geo- 
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graphical location. Psychol. Newsltr.. NYU, 1958, 
10, 22-26.—The Kent-Rosanoff was administered in- 
dividually to 316 individuals for some 6 states, namely, 
New York, Texas, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Florida, 
and California. The results show no real effect or 
differences as a function of geographical location.— 
M. S. Maysner. 

3598. Westley, Bruce H. Attitudes toward edu- 
cational television. Madison, Wisc.: Univer. Wis- 
consin Television Laboratory, 1958. viii, 241 p.— 
Continued full operation of educational television was 
favored by 62.2% of 799 adult residents of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin forming a stratified random sample 
with women overrepresented. Specificity of attitude 
was enhanced by the occurrence during the study of 
a legislative deliberation on a bill to eliminate state 
funds for operation of educational television. Open- 
ended interview questions revealed respondents’ “im- 
ages” of ETV. Data indicate defensive and highly 
rationalized images, preference for “useful” knowl- 
edge, and negative relationship between amount of 
TV and ETV viewing. Discussion relates ETV 
image to demographic and sociocultural factors.—G. 
M. Della-Piana. 


3599. White, Martha Sturm. Attitude change 
as related to perceived majority opinion. USAI 
Personnel Train. Res. Cent., res. Rep., 1957, No. 57- 
79. ix, 37 p.—Scaled measures of own attitudes and 
estimates of modal group attitudes on 3 educational 
issues were obtained from 190 education students 
through a questionnaire. After the group was given 
alleged modal results of the questionnaire, a second, 
equivalent but disguised, questionnaire was adminis- 
tered. A chi square analysis suggested a group of 
variables influencing attitude change and increased 
conformity with the perceived attitudes of the group. 
A positive effect was ascribed to: changed perception 
of group consensus, and initial capacity to deviate 
from perceived modal group attitudes. A negative 
effect was ascribed to: perception of strongly deviat- 
ing attitudes in reference groups opposed to the S’s 
immediate reference group, and strong initial cer- 
tainty about own and perceived modal group attitudes 
and initial intensity of own attitudes. 16 references. 
—A. Vigliano. 


3600. Wiebe, Gerhart D. Public opinion be- 
tween elections. Publ. opin. Quart., 1957, 21, 229- 
236.—In his Presidential Address to AAPOR, the 
author argued that public opinion research had de- 
veloped most importance in those areas of behavior 
where each opinion-holder could be weighted equally 
in predicting a result (“fungability”). In order to 
comprehend the process of decision-making in which 
the opinions of the public have only indirect effects— 
such as legislation—he asserted, new concepts are 
needed. He suggested 2 concepts: “rebound” and 
“reception,” which denote the force of public opinion 
and the accessibility of bodies of decision-makers to 
public opinion.—H. Hi”. Riecken. 

3601. Winthrop, H. (U. Wichita) Reliability 
of preference ratings as a function of cardinal 
value and natural order. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 62. 
—The cardinal magnitudes, themselves, of a reversed 
scale coupled with a normal one, seem to minimize 
the measured reliability of preferences. Repeat re- 
liability is greater for normal than for reversed scales. 
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lhese results hold only under the qualifications men 
tioned.”—C. H, Ammons 


Cuttures & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


3602. Adinarayan,$.P. (Christian Coll., Madras) 
The cognitive background to prejudice. /sychol. 
Stud., Mysore, 1957, 2(1), 45-51.—A_ questionnaire 
was used with 175 Ss. The analysis of results shows 
that prejudice seemed to be directly related to cogni 
tive background and seemed to decline with the in 
crease in personal acquaintance between members of 
Women seemed more prone to 
Pareek. 


the groups conece rned 
the “fear reactions” than men.—l 


3603. Bastide, Roger. (Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Ftudes, aris) Race relations in Brazil. /nt. soc. 
set. Bull., 1957, 9, 495-512.—Industrialization has led 

sharpening of race conflict in Brazil, which in the 
considered “a classic example of racial 
democracy.” UNESCO resources and international 
research personnel were used to carry out a research 
survey of rural areas in 
(traditional) North Brazil; a survey of the mecha 
Negro ascension in Bahia, a nonindustrial- 
ized city; an inquiry on religion and ethnic behavior ; 
i survey of race relations in the capital; and in the 
metropolis Sao Paolo, The article reviews, 
interprets the findings of these re- 
with other pertinent re- 
race relations. Attitude and 
reactions to stereotypes were 
the studies reviewed.— 


mst was 


program comprising: a 


1 mM it 


modern 
and 
conjunction 
Brazilian 
sociometric tests and 
used extensively in some of 
1. Aapos 

3004. Bell, Wendell, & Willis, Ernest M. The 


evaluates 
searches in 


sea;4re he Ss on 


segregation of Negroes in American cities: A com- 


parative analysis. Soc. econ. Stud., 1957, 6, 59-75.— 
\ comparative study of the segregation of Negroes 
in standard metropolitan areas in the United States. 
t was found that region, proportion of the total 
population represented by Negroes, and the size of 
the Negro population appear to be related to Negro 
sevregation, Negro Segregation indexes were com- 
puted for 59 standard metropolitan areas and are pre- 
sented in an appendix to the study. 32 references.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 


3605. Collins, Herbert. (North Carolina State 
Coll.) The ideological assessment of Negroes. /. 
hum. Relat., 1957, 6(1), 59-70.—After reviewing 
many of the historical, pseudobiological and pseudo 
social rationalizations about race and racial prejudice, 
it is suggested that, because prejudices are rooted in 
emotions inculeated and nurtured by tradition, a new 
kind of humanistic education must be developed which 
might help to create an ideology of brotherhood to 
prejudice and 


eradicate the existing ideology of 


hatred.—R. M. Frumkin. 


3006. Dennis, Wayne. A cross-cultural study 
of the reinforcement of child behavior. Child De- 
velpm., 1957, 28, 431-438.—‘The critical incident 
technique was used to investigate the relative fre- 
quency with which different kinds of behavior are 
rewarded in three Near Eastern groups of children 
and in an American group. Highly significant differ- 
ences were found between the American group and 
the Near Eastern groups. While some differences 
exist among the Near Eastern groups, they have a 
considerable degree of similarity. . . . rewarding be- 
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havior by praise, and by other means, is an important 
method of transmitting and inculcating social norms 
and values. the critical incident technique is 
recommended to psychologists, anthropologists and 
others as a useful tool in making cross-cultural com- 
parisons.”"—/*. Costin. 

3007. Diamond, Stanley. Kibbutz and Shtetl: 
The history of an idea. Soc. Probl., 1957, 5, 71- 
99.—Points out that the rejection of the Eastern 
European Jewish cultural patterns known as Shtetl 
has had a close relationship to the ideals and realities 
of the Kibbutz (communal settlement) in Israel. 
lhe Sabras, native Israeli, seem to lack the tension 
and motivations produced by the Shtetl origins of 
immigrant pioneers who have given the Kibbutz its 
vigor. 20 references.—R. M. Frumkin. 

3008. Drake, B. St. Clair. (Roosevelt U.) Re- 
cent trends in research on the Negro in the United 
States. /nt. soc. sci. Bull., 1957, 9, 475-492.—Prior 
to World War II most of the research dealt with the 
social structure of race relations and the psychologi- 
cal manifestations of class and caste difference, e.g., 
discrimination and prejudice. The exigencies of the 
war and post-war era brought about a shift toward 
interest in social change, and scientifically planned 
experiments in the same. Studies carried out in the 
Armed Forces, housing, industry, education and com- 
munity action, as well as the academic studies of the 
Comprehensive “selected 


period are briefly reviewed. 
1929.—A. 


bibliography” of books published since 
Kapos. 

3009. Driver, Harold E., & Schuessler, Karl F. 
(U. Indiana) Factor analysis of ethnographic 
data. Amer. Anthrop., 1957, 59, 655-688.—The ap- 
plication of factor analytic techniques to ethnographic 
data for the purpose of developing a culture area 
tvpology.—M. Brender. 

3610. Elkin, A. P. (U. Sydney) Changing and 
disappearing cultures in the Australian region. 
Int. soc. sci. Bull., 1957, 9, 331-341.—A_ survey of 
the native peoples of New Zealand, Australia, and 
their possessions shows a wide variety of accommo- 
dations between South Sea cultures and industrial 
civilization. Acculturation in Australian, New Guinea 
and Melanesia is treated in greater detail. Western 
civilization had penetrated these territories about a 
hundred years ago, however, since they had relatively 
little to offer for economic exploitation, the tribal 
villages survived and are thriving under colonial ad- 
ministration. Interesting adaptations to modern ad- 
ministration and education, Christian religion, etc., 
had been achieved. The area offers a wide field for 
studies in various aspects of acculturation, elite forma- 
tion, etc. The tasks of ethnology in Australia proper, 
where the native cultures are approaching extinction, 
are also discussed.—A. Kapos. 

3611. Ewald, Robert H. San Antonio Scate- 
pequez: Culture change in a Guatemalan com- 
munity. Soc. Forces, 1957, 36, 160-165.—The 
changes and the factors producing them are dis- 
cussed.— 4. R. Howard. 

3612. Fishman, Josha A. (CCNY) Social sci- 
ence research relevant to American Jewish educa- 
tion. Jewish Educ., 1957-58, 28(2), 49-60.—A re- 
view and evaluation of 73 empirical and theoretical 
studies of American Jewry, both published and un- 
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published, appearing in the 5-year interval 1952-57. 
These studies are discussed under the following top- 
ics: where is research on American Jewry published, 
the reluctance of American social scientists to study 
American Jewry, integrative and theoretical studies, 
marginality, studies of Jewish adults, studies of Jew- 
ish college students and adolescents, studies of Jewish 
children, and studies in educational psychology. 
“There has, in all probability, been some improvement 
in Jewish social science research during the past 
quarter century.”—J. A. Fishman. 

3613. Gibb, Cecil A. (U. Canberra) Changes in 
the culture pattern of Australia, 1906-1946, as de- 
termined by the p-technique. /. soc. Psychol., 1956, 
43, 225-238.—"A factorization by p-technique of 40 
socio-economic variables, measured annually for Aus- 
tralia from 1906-1946, has yielded five independent 
factors: growth, depression, war, urban slum 
conditions, and expansiveness of living. Estimates 
made annually for the five factors are plotted over the 
40-year period showing that each factor behaves as a 
distinct functional unity.”—J. C. Franklin, 

3614. Goethals, George W., & Whiting, John 
W. M. (Harvard U.) Research methods: The 
cross-cultural method. Kev. educ. Kes., 1957, 27, 
441-448.—The cross-cultural method employs sta- 
tistical technics to test theories. It is concerned with 
matters of personality development in different cul- 
tures. The advantages of the cross-cultural method 
to the field of education are at least 2: First it forces 
upon education the realization that there is a broad 
range of methods by which a child can be brought 
up. Second advantage is that it causes us to be 
aware both of the virtues and of the limitations of 
the untrained observer. It offers us ways of training 
people to look at the phenomena of behavior with a 
strategy of reason, logic, and objectivity. Not until 
recently has the usefulness and the scope of the cross- 
cultural method been recognized. 45-item bibliog- 
raphy.—F. Goldsmith. 


3615. Goodman, Mary Ellen. U.) 


(Tufts 
Values, attitudes, and social concepts of Japanese 


and American children. Amer. Anthrop., 1957, 59, 
979-999.—“Children’s values, attitudes, and social 
concepts are approached through analyzing the oc- 
cupational aspirations of elementary school children 
in Japan and the United States.” Some of the find- 
ings are: American children show greater sophistica- 
tion than Japanese “concerning vocations character- 
istic of an extremely urban-technological society,” 
both groups are “interested in much the same range 
of occupations,” professions are strikingly popular 
with both groups, sharp sex role differentiation char- 
acterizes the aspirations of both groups. “Our data 
demonstrate that social concept-value-attitude systems 
in children are complex and extensive to a degree not 
generally appreciated.”—M. Brender. 

3616. Greenberg, Herbert; Pierson, Jerome, & 
Sherman, Stanley. (Texas Technological Coll.) 
The effects of single-session education techniques 
on prejudice attitudes. J. educ. Sociol., 1957, 31, 
82-86.—The purpose of the study was to test several 
single-session educational techniques to determine the 
effectiveness of each in the changing of prejudice 
attitudes. 290 students from classes in introductory 
psychology in the fall semester of 1956 were used. 
After presenting an analysis of the study in detail, 
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the author concludes that either proper techniques for 
attitude change have not as yet been developed, or 
that our techniques for measuring them have not been 
developed. 16 references —S. M. Amatora. 


3617. Group for the Advancement of Psychia- 
try, Committee on Social Issues. (NYC) Psy- 
chiatric aspects of school desegregation. GAl 
Rep., 1957, No. 37. 95 p.—Consisting of 3 sections 
—introduction, psychodynamics of responses to de- 
segregation, and a summary and discussion—the re- 
port treats with the functions of racial myths and 
prejudices, the psychodynamics of changing attitudes, 
and the role of authority in the changing of atitudes 
and behavior. Responses of various groups to de- 
segregation are considered in relation to children, 
the educator, and the parents. 84 references.—C. K. 
Bishop. 

3618. Gustafson, Lucille. (Buchtel High School, 
Akron, Ohio) Relationship between ethnic group 
membership and the retention of selected facts 
pertaining to American history and culture. /. 
educ. Sociol., 1957, 31, 49-56.—The study was made 
on a population of tenth grade pupils, and the sample 
was made of 48 students in the same class in Akron, 
Ohio. Groups were equated as to intelligence, sex, 
and age. Application of the chi square test disclosed 
significant differences between expected and observed 
choices among the dominant American culture group, 
a difference about 8 times as great as that in the case 
of the Jewish American group, and a greater differ- 
ence in the case of the Negro American group. The 
study is analyzed in detail, implications discussed, and 
conclusions drawn.—S. M. Amatora. 

3619. Hager, Don J. (Director, American Jewish 
Congress, N. Y. C.) Social and psychological fac- 
tors in integration. J. educ. Sociol., 1957, 31, 57- 
63.—This article will appear as a chapter in Children 
Together, as an analysis in northern urban areas to 
be published by the American Jewish Congress. The 
article discusses: cultural deprivation and integration, 
integration and educational standards, integration and 
residential segregation, ratios and integration, civil 
rights and IQs, and school and community.—S. M. 
Amatora., 


3620. Hilo, M., & Himeno, Emma K. Some 
characteristics of American and Japanese culture. 
Soc. Process Hawaii, 1957, 21, 34-41.—Some of the 
central and basic values of American and Japanese 
culture actively conflict with each other, in other in- 
stances they may supplement each other. The present 
analysis suggests that the Nisei must learn to under- 
stand the background and reasons for tensions arising 
from these differences as a preliminary step in seek- 
ing to resolve conflicting ideas, ideals, and aspira- 
tions.—R. L. Sulzer. 


3621. Honigmann, John J., & Carrera, Richard 
N. (U. North Carolina) Cross-cultural use of 
Machover’s Figure Drawing Test. Amer. Anthrop., 
1957, 59, 650-654.—In order to evaluate the Machover 
Figure Drawing Test as an instrument for cross-cul- 
tural research, human figure drawings were collected 
from Eskimo and Cree Indian children and analyzed. 
“If the present small number of cases and modes of 
analysis allow any general conclusion, it would ap- 
pear that the Machover technique offers little promise 
for anthropological field study.”"—M. Brender. 
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3022. Kaplan, Bert (Ed.) 
culture and personality. Vol. II. 
Foundation, 195, 209 =microcards. 
ble on microcard approximately 
7000 pag f raw material of 28 culture and pet 
hach Protocols of 14 Jamaican 
Maretzki); TATs of 211 
Murray A. Straus); 
rd Children in a Low Coun 
(Murray A. Straus); Auto 
es of 5 Egyptian Young Women ( Mohamed 
Rorschachs of 33 \ttawapiskat Cree In 
hn J. Honigmann and Irma Honigmann) ; 
s of 151 Berens River Saulteaux ( Ojibwa) 
ind Children and 115 Lac du Flambeau Adults 
Hallowell); Chippewa (Ojibwa) Ror 
m 72 Won inl 25 Men (Ernestine 
rschachs of 18 Chippewa (Ojibwa) Men 
(Victor Varnouw); The Life History 
Berthold Indian Psychotic (Edward M. 
61 Rorschachs and 15 Expressive Auto 
Interviews of Menomini Indian Women 
S. Spindler); Rorschachs of 68 Menomini 
it 5 Leve Acculturation D. Spind 
\utobiographic Interviews of 8 Menomini In 
(George D. Spindler); Te Docu 
ini Peyotism (George D. Spindler) ; 
hography of a Kiowa Indian ( Weston Le 
Barre); School Compositions of 25 Spanish-Ameri 
can Children (Kurt H. Wolff); Hopi Dreams and a 
lite History Sketch (Dorothy Eggan); Murray 
ATs of 16 Navaho Young Men and Women ( David 
Horr and Alfred Johnson); Rorschachs of 107 
Navaho Children (Dorothea ¢ Leighton); Ror- 
schachs of 87 Zuni Children (Dorothea C. Leigh- 
ton); Rorschachs of 21 Men of a Mexican “Ejido” 
Community (William R. Holland); Tinguian (and 
Ilocano) Dreams from Abra Province, Philippines 
(Fred Eggan); Moditied TATs of 33 Javanese Men 
ind Women (Huildren Geertz); Rorschachs of 25 
New Ireland Children and Adults (Sally Lewis) ; 
Rorschachs of 100 Chamorro and 99 Carolinian Chil 
dren (Alice Joseph and Veronica F. Murray); Ror- 
schachs and Moditied Als of 120 Palau Men and 
Women (Francis B. ihoney): Modited TATs of 
99 Ulithian Males and Females ( William A. Lessa) ; 
156 Rorschachs, 126 Moditied TATs, 83 Stewart 
motional Response Tests, 82 Bavelas Moral Ideology 
rests, and 54 Dreams of Ifaluk Men, Women, and 
Children ( Melfred E : and Rorschachs of 174 
Jamaican Children ( Madeline Kerr).—A. J. Sprow. 


3623. Keehn, J. D., & Prothro, E. T. National 
preferences of university students from twenty- 
three nations. J. /’sychol., 1956, 42, 283-294.— 
references among national groups have been studied 
in the United Canada, hut the present 
authors extended research to 23 groups, including 
not only the common Europeans, but Near East, 
African, Oriental, etc. Students in 
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States and 


universities in 
the various countries were asked to tell which groups 
they would like to live with, and which ones they 
would least prefer to associate with. 3 factors ap- 
peared by rotating, each showing typical preferences 


R. W. Husband. 


_ 3024, Konig, Marie E. P. Zur geistigen Situa- 
tion des Jungplaolithikers. (he mentality of man 
in the young paleolithic period.) Psychol. Beit., 


and avoidances. 
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1957, 3, 476-493.—The many artistic objects and 
drawings from the young paleolithic period (40,000- 
10,000 B.C.) suggest that this civilization was far 
less “primitive” than present-day primitive cultures. 
Paleolithic man probably had a culture with a religion 
and a system of time and space orientation. English 
and French summaries. 15 references.—H. P. David. 


3625. La Barre, Weston. Freud and anthro- 
pology. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1957, 2, 450 
453.—Freud’s theoretical position is discussed in 
relation to anthropology. The conclusion is reached 
that “if we can perceive the new continents of under- 
standing which his method of viewing man has given 
us, then it is soberly plain that Freud is the greatest 
anthropologist of us all.”—L. A. Pennington. 


3626. McGuigan, F. J. (Hollins Coll.) Psycho- 
logical changes related to intercultural experi- 
ences. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 55-60.—“The purpose 
of this study was to evaluate the effect of intercul- 
tural experiences on various aspects of personality. 
2 experience groups lived, studied, and traveled in 
-urope for 1 yr... . Comparison groups were from 
the same college classes but stayed at home.” Re 
sults of psychological tests suggest that living abroad 
leads to 2 personality modifications: “the develop 
ment of higher social values and . of more sub 
missive social adjustment. It may be concluded 
that modifications of the personality as a result of 
intercultural experiences are relatively rare.”"—C. H. 
Ammons. 

3627. Mann, J. H. (New York U.) Influence of 
racial prejudice on sociometric status in inter- 
racial groups. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 585-588.— 
Phis study considered the relationship between popu- 
larity and 3 measures of prejudice (attitudinal, soci 
ometric, and observational) for the members of 17 
6-man interracial groups. Analaysis of results in 
dicated that the relationship between prejudice and 
popularity in such groups depends on the measure of 
prejudice utilized. Popularity was found to be un 
related to the attitudinal measure of prejudice, nega- 
tively related to the observational measure, and posi- 
tively related to the sociometric measure.—C. 
Ammons. 


3628. Marcozzi, Vittorio, & de Maria, Beni- 
amino. Ossevarzioni di psicologia antropologica 
nel nord e sud d'Italia. (1’sycho-anthropological ob- 
servations on Northen and Southern Italy.) Difesa 
soc., 1957, 36, 7-43.—Seminary students from South- 
ern and Northern Italy and Sardinia are compared 
with a personality questionnaire based on the Hey- 
mans and Wierman classification. Southern Italians 
appear to be more emotional, extraverted, and ex- 
pressive than Northern Italians. Other personality 
differences among various regional groups are also 
discussed in terms of the answers to the questionnaire. 


—L. L’ Abate. 


3629. Melikian, Levon H. Some correlates of 
authoritarianism in two cultural groups. /. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 42, 237-248.—This experiment was de- 
signed to test whether authoritarianism, anxiety, and 
hostility depended upon cultural conditions. 90 Mos- 
lem Arabs at American University, Beirut, were com- 
pared with second generation American white, pro- 
testant students at Colgate and Cornell. Middle East 
ern students tended to be more authoritarian and 
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more hostile, the Americans more anxious. In both 
groups authoritarians idealized their parents, and to 
some extent were more hostile. Correlations had 
some significance, but factors were so intermingled 
that cultural factors were obscured, so far as au- 
thoritarianism was concerned.—RX. Il’. Husband. 


3630. Mitra, S. C. (Calcutta, India) Standards 
of culture and personality norms. /ndian J. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 32, 27-31.—Studies of culture contact, con- 
flict and diffusion are useful to psychologists but it 
is difficult to develop a standard by which cultures 
are to be described. The problem of culture level 
(higher-lower) is a most difficult one. The use of 
such criteria as technological development and prog- 
ress is suspect. Similarly personality norms have “no 
universal frame of reference.” Attention is called 
to these problems; no solution is offered—W. B. 
Webb. 


3631. Murdock, George Peter. (Yale U.) An- 
thropology as a comparative science. Behav. Sci., 
1957, 2, 249-254.—A discussion of the cross-cultural 
approach with emphasis upon the methods of selecting 
societies to be studied. The author is developing a 
world sample of 550 cultures which will give “equal 
numerical representation to all major variants in 
man’s way of life, and will include, for each culture 
area, a number of cases closely proportionate to its 
diversity within the entire range of known cultures 
and carefully. distributed by subareas."—J. Arbit. 


3632. Padilla, Elena. Up from Puerto Rico. 
New York: Columbia Univer. Press, 1958. xiii, 317. 
p. $5.00.—This is an anthropological study on Puerto 
Ricans who live in the slums of New York City. It 


has to do with living in poverty, with coming to New 
York, with what happens to the uprooted family, 


health, changing traditions and values of Puerto 
Ricans. Participant observation, informal, hidden or 
focussed interviews, questionnaires were some of the 
techniques used in this investigation. The influence 
of Parsons, Merton, Hyman, Romans, Whyte, and 
Lewin is reflected throughout the book. ‘Where 
They Live,” “The ‘We Feeling’ Among Puerto 
Ricans,” “Living with Others in the Neighborhood,” 
Family and Kinship,” “Cliques and the Social Grape- 
vine,” “Hispanos and the Larger Society,” “Health 
and Life Stress,” “Migrants: Transients or Settlers” 
are some of the title chapters of the book.—l’. Sanua. 


3633. Prentice, Norman M. The influence of 
ethnic attitudes on reasoning about ethnic groups. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 270-272.—"This 
study was undertaken to investigate further the re- 
lationships between ethnic attitudes and objective rea- 
soning about ethnic groups. It was argued that 
tolerant individuals would bias their reasoning in 
favor while intolerant individuals would bias their 
reasoning against ethnic groups. The findings re- 
vealed that tolerant individuals biased their reason- 
ing significantly in favor of ethnic groups. How- 
ever, intolerant individuals did not bias their reason- 
ing significantly against ethnic groups. The lack of 
bias against ethnic groups was presumptively related 
to the absence of strongly prejudiced respondents in 
the sample. Biased reasoning on the part of the un- 
prejudiced individuals challenged the traditional as- 
sumption that tolerance is invariably accompanied by 
superior reality directed thinking.”"—M. O. Wilson. 
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3034. Rajan, K. V. (Lucknow, India) A psy- 
chological evaluation of certain trends in Indian 
culture. Jndian J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 125-132.— 
From personal observations as a psychoanalyst at a 
psychiatric center and a university student counsel- 
ing center the effects of the family structure of India 
and the interfamily relations are assessed in relation 
to psychological development and emotional security. 


—W. B. Webb. 


3635. Rath, R., & Das, Sri J. P. (Cuttack India) 
Study in stereotypes of college freshmen and serv- 
ice holders (of Orissa) towards seven Indian 
groups. Z/ndian J. Psychol., 1957, 3, 239-252.—100 
first-year college students and 100 “service holders,” 
all of whom “were the genuine Oriyas of the State 
and they were all caste Hindus,” were asked to check 
a list of 60 important attributes or trait names as de- 
scriptive, or not descriptive, of themselves as a group 
and for the groups of Bengali, Bihari, Telugu, Pun- 
jabi, Harijan, and Adibasi. There was high agree- 
ment between the 2 groups of raters (rank correla- 
tion of traits circa .7). The service holders ascribed 
more traits to others than the students. The groups 
invariably chose a larger number of derogatory at- 
tributes for the outgroups and a smaller number for 
the we-group.—lV’. B. Webb. 


3636. Rosenblith, J. F. (U. Brown) Comment 
on “Testing Hypotheses about Prejudice.” Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1957, 3, 471.—“In a study by O'Reilly a 
number of points of agreement with Rosenblith’s work 
emerge. Both authors plead for replication in social 
science research. They point this up with data in- 
consistent with earlier findings in research on 
prejudice. Their joint data offer very effective sup- 
port for their thesis.”"—C. H. Ammons. 

3637. Rosenfeld, Eva. Institutional change in 
the Kibbutz. Soc. Probl., 1957, 5, 110-136.—Institu- 
tional change in the Kibbutz is illustrated by focusing 
attention to changes in the distribution of clothing. 
2 main sources of pressures are described: increased 
division of labor and role differentiation and decreased 
prestige of the Kibbutz members in Israeli society; 
and ineffective socialization of members of the Kib 
butz, in part due to a strong feeling against the 
formalization of institutional relations —R. M. Frum- 
kin. 

3638. Rothman, Jack. (NYC Youth Board) 
Construction of an instrument for measuring mi- 
nority group identification among Jewish adoles- 
cents: An exploratory attempt. /. Jewish com- 
munal Serv., 1957, 34, 84-94.—This paper “describes 
some preliminary efforts directed at measuring the 
attribute of Jewish identification.” Considerable his- 
torical discussion of Jewish minority identification is 
included. Validation upon a strongly identified group 
and one less strongly identified, with 44 Ss in each 
group, suggests that the instrument did successfully 
differentiate the 2 groups at the .02 level of prob- 
ability. The author indicates further research is 
underway to substantiate and improve the instrument 
further.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3639. Scarborough, B. B. (DePauw U.) Some 
mental characteristics of Southern colored and 
white venereal disease patients as measured by the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Test. /. soc. P’sychol., 1956, 43, 
313-321.—“‘The use of separate controls (for race) 
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seems justified. In the majority of instances the dif- 
ferences for the control groups were significant for 
subtest scores and IQ scores. In general, there was 
vreater homogeneity of mental characteristics among 
regardless ot than 
veterans of different races.” The author con- 
findings “essentially negative” and ques- 
validity of the W-B scale for the study of 
intelligence of low southern 
whites and Negroes.—J/. C. ranklin, 

340. Secord, Paul F., & Bevan, William. 
(l:mory U.) Personalities in faces: III. A cross- 
cultural comparison of impressions of physiog- 
nomy and personality in faces. /. soc. Psychol. 
1956, 43, 283—288.— Young American and Norwegian 
judged 21 photographs on 7-point rating 
Simularities im the which 
American judges received ... were 

than any differences,” thus cor 
roborating “earlier study in that impressions of 
physiognomy and personality from photographs are 

latively stable : Franklin. 
3641. Siegel, Arthur I., & Greer, F. Loyal. ( Ap- 
lied Psychol. Serv., 165 Hillside Circle, Villanova, 
la.) A variation of the Bogardus technique as a 
measure of perceived prejudice. /. soc. /’sychol., 
1956, 43, 275-281.—*"* Two hundred Puerto Rican resi 
lents of Philadelphia were administered the S-G 
Bogardus Variation along with 11 items thought to be 
in ‘perceived prejudice’ validity. For 6 
of the 11 items ... statistically significant differences 
n the predicted directions were noted and . . . the 
data interpreted as suggesting limited support for the 
that the S-G Variation is a 


ontention 
useful measure of perceived prejudice.”"—J. C. Frank- 
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342. Simon, Uriel. Beayat avot uvanim etsel 
yaldey olim meartsot ha’islam. (Problem of par- 
ent-children relations among newcomers from Moslem 
countries in Israel.) lagamot, 1957, 8, 41-55.—The 
cultural distance between the value and behavior pat- 
terns of the Israel society and those prevalent among 
newcomers from Moslem countries leads to important 
educational problems. Most educators do not realize 
the psychological harm they bring about by educat- 
ing Oriental children in the spirit of Western cul 
ture, and them try to educate them in con- 
opposition to the values accepted by their 

The moral, psychological, and social harm 
Cer- 


some ot 
sc1ous 
parents 
caused by such educational approach is shown, 
tain educational methods designed to bridge over the 
gap between the (Western minded) school and the 
( Oriental minded) home are suggested. These meth- 
intended to help the child to preserve his 
lovalty to his parents, while dissociating him from 
many of their customs and beliefs. English summary. 
H. Ormian., 


3643. Singer, Stanley L., & Stafflre, Buford. 
(Valley Psychol. Consultant, Sherman Oaks, Calif.) 
A note on racial differences in job values and de- 
sires. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 333-337.—Negro 
and white students were matched on age, sex, grade, 
and socioeconomic level and tested with the Centers’ 
lob Values and Desires Checklist. Score compari- 
sons showed only 2 significant differences, whites 
were more often interested than Negroes in “A very 
interesting job,” and Negroes were more often in- 


ods are 
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terested than whites in “A job which you were ab 
solutely sure of keeping.” Problems in matching, 
race membership, and value systems in relation to 
occupational opportunities are discussed.—J. C. 
lranklin, 

3644. Smythe, Hugh H., & Seidman, Myrna. 
( Brooklyn Coll.) Name calling: A significant fac- 
tor in human relations. /. jum. Relat., 1957, 6(1), 
71-77.—A presentation of some data on the psycho- 
logical harm which unfavorable epithets have on the 
persons upon whom they are directed, especially those 
epithets used in reference to members of minority 
groups.—K. M. Frumkin 

3645. Spiro, Melford E. The Sabras and Zion- 


ism: A study in personality and ideology. Soc. 
Probl., 1957, 5, 100-109.—A study of the attitudes 


of native born Israeli Jews, Sabras, toward Jewish 
culture, history, and nationhood, and toward them- 


selves as Jews. As Stanley Diamond and others have 
pointed out, the Sabras lack the Shtetl experience, the 
Eastern European Jewish background, and an ideo- 
logical basis with which to justify the hardships and 
disabilities which are the lot of all Israelis. Thus, 
economic progress, self preservation, and self defense, 
rather than some Zionist mystique, must be the basis 
for their Zionism.—R. M. Frumkin. 


3646. Trice, Harrison M. (Cornell U.) Socio- 
logical factors in association with A. A. J. crim. 
Law Criminol., 1957, 48, 378-386.—Study by ques- 
tionnaire of members and nonmembers of Alcoholics 
Anonymous suggested that “individuals seem to be 
attracted to a group when their self images coincide 
with the norms of that group, and, further, when they 
are not forced to choose between the group and some 
alternative behavior that has stronger social sanction 
behind it.” This hypothesis is held worthy of test 
by applying it to well-defined criminal gangs, fra- 
ternal organizations, and labor groups.—L. A. Pen- 
nington, 

3647. Tumin, Melvin M. (Princeton U.) Ex- 
posure to mass media and readiness for desegrega- 
tion. Publ. opin. Quart., 1957, 21, 237-251.—A sam- 
ple of 287 employed white males in Guilford County, 
North Carolina were interviewed in autumn 1956 to 
determine their exposure to mass media and to obtain 
several measures of their attitudes toward desegrega- 
tion. Detailed quantitative data are reported on re- 
spondent’s image of the Negro, respondent’s beliefs 
on how certain social contacts with Negroes should 
be handled, on how he would feel and what he would 
do in these contacts, and what measures he would be 
willing to take to prevent school desegregation. High 
exposure to media is associated with “low pro-segre- 
gationist sentiment” on all scales, and segregationist 
feelings are stronger on “general belief” than on 
“what to do” scales. Further analysis leads to addi 
tional conclusions and the implications of all the find- 
ings are discussed in detail—H. IW. Riecken, 

3648. Tumin, Melvin M., & Rotberg, Robert. 
Leaders, the led, and the law: A case study of 
social change. /ubl. opin. Quart., 1957, 21, 355- 
370.—This condensed report of detailed interviews 
concerning readiness for desegregation, summarizes 
data from 23 leaders in a North Carolina county and 
compares some of their replies with those of a larger 
representative sample reported earlier (see 33: 3647). 
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The leaders were divided into a pro and an anti group 
by responses to 2 questions on public school desegre- 
gation (14-9). Some variables that distinguished 
pros from antis in the larger sample fail to discrimi- 
nate among leaders (formal education, residence). 
Further data on outspokenness, political strategy, and 
time perspective are presented to characterize the posi- 
tions of leaders and to show in what sense they are 
leading. The article closes with a series of predic- 
tions and generalizations about public opinion, lead- 
ers’ attitudes, and the future of desegregation in the 
South.—H. W. Riecken. 


3049. Walker, H. J. Changes in the status of 
the Negro in American society. /mnt. soc. sci. Bull., 
1957, 9, 438-474.—Negro emancipation coincided with 
a prolonged severe economic depression in the South- 
ern United States. This facilitated the acceptance of 
compromise on race relations on the part of northern 
political leaders, and united the poor white majority 
with the former slave owners in developing the de- 
pressed caste position of the Negro. The southern 
Negroes could migrate to the North in numbers when 
the great wars of this century created labor shortages 
in northern industry; racial antagonism combined 
with economic competition to establish the pattern of 
Negro segregation in the cities of the north. The 
urbanization of the American Negro brought about 
the emergence of a distinct Negro middle class which 
gave leadership to organized pressure for legal and 
administrative measures to bring about Negro 
equality. The article contains statistical documenta- 
tion of shifts in the economic, political, social, and 
educational position of the American Negro. The 
history of court rulings pertaining to race relations 
is also traced.—A. Kapos. 


3650. Winder, Alvin E. (6000 S.W. 50 St. 
Miami, Fla.) White attitudes towards Negro- 
white interaction in a number of community situa- 
tions. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 44, 15-32.—Reactions 
of 90 white housewives in selected neighborhoods 
were obtained to “news items” dealing with situations 
wherein “participation with the Negro was accepted, 
conditional, or rejected.” Variations in attitudes de- 
pending on status differences and extent of residential 
“in-migration” of Negroes are identified and dis- 
cussed with reference to prevailing ideology, conflict, 
and accommodation.—J/. C. Franklin. 


3651. Winnik, H. Z. Mibeayot hapsikhologia 
shel kelitat hadliya. (Psychological problems of im- 
migrants absorption.) Ofakim, 1957, 11, 138-144.— 
The immense immigration into Israel raised many 
problems connected with sociopsychological absorp- 
tion of newcomers of 2 kinds: European and those 
coming from Moslem countries. Besides, “gathering 
of Diaspora” is not easy by a population having im- 
migrated “yesterday” and differentiated in itself. The 
newcomer gives up at least a part of his personality 
and of the group he has formerly belonged to and 
has to adjust himself to a less stable society. Truly, 
psychoses are not more widespread among new- 
comers than among old inhabitants; but neuroses, 
“depression of immigrants,” hypochondria, psycho- 
somatic phenomena, and delinquency are more fre- 
quent among them.—H. Ormian. 


(See also Abstract 3325) 
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3652. Amatora, M. (St. Francis Coll.) Reading 
materials and related variables in the large family. 
Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 547-550.—By means of a ques- 
tionnaire, the amount of reading materials coming 
into the homes of 672 large white families (8 or 
more children) was investigated. It was found that 
these families possessed an average of 101 books, 
subscribed on the average to 3 or 4 secular magazines 
and 3 or 4 religious magazines. Children’s maga- 
zines were included in both groups, but were not 
analyzed separately. Correlations among these 3 
variables and for each of them with certain other 
variables, including home ownership, number of chil- 
dren, telephone, television, and income, were com- 
puted.—C. H. Ammons. 

3653. Argyle, Michael. (U. Oxford) 
tistical study of religious behaviour. 
Psychol. Soc., 1958, 34, 65-66.—Abstract. 

3654. Ashbrook, James B. (Granville, Ohio) 
The functional meaning of the soul in the Chris- 
tian tradition. /. pastoral Care, 1958, 12, 1-16.— 
Tracing the concept of the soul from biblical to mod- 
ern times, it is asserted that “if religious thinkers once 
again infuse the concept with its traditional functional 
meaning, and if psychotherapists are willing to 
acknowledge intellectually that with which they work 
experientially, then a new era in the rapproachment 
of the two disciplines is at hand.”—O. Strunk, Jr. 

3655. Barr, John A., & Hoover, Kenneth H. 
(San Jose State Coll.) Home _ conditions and in- 
fluences associated with the development of high 
school leaders. Educ. Admin. Superv., 1957, 43, 


The sta- 
Bull. Brit. 


271-279.—The study included 204 high school stu- 


dents, equally divided between leaders and nonleaders. 
Information was gathered by individual interviews 
with parents. Responses are analyzed and conclusions 
drawn. ‘These fell into 2 general categories: home 
conditions and influences which favor development of 
leadership traits, and home conditions and influences 
which have a negative or little effect upon the de- 
velopment of leadership.—S. M. Amatora. 

3656. Cannon, Kenneth L. (Brigham Young U.) 
The relationship of social acceptance to socio- 
economic status and residence among high school 
students. Rural Sociol., 1957, 22, 142-148.—Social 
acceptance as measured by a sociometric instrument 
and socioeconomic status as determined by ratings 
were significantly related for town, but not for farm, 
students of a small town high school in Southeastern 
Nebraska.—H. K. Moore. 

3657. Cedarleaf, J. L. (Northern Reception Cen- 
ter, Perkins, Calif.) The clinical use of the initial 
religious interview. J. pastoral Care, 1957, 11, 156- 
161.—A description of the initial religious interview 
is given in the form of an actual case history. Diag- 
nostic aspects of the procedure are noted.—O. Strunk, 
Jr. 

3658. Centers, Richard. (U. California) The in- 
tensity dimension of class consciousness and some 
social and psychological correlates. /. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 44, 101-114.—Analyses of interview data 
obtained by personal calls on 1270 American adults 
covering “class identification, felt strength of be- 
longingness, political alignment, government owner- 
ship and control of big industries, the desirability of 
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Robert B. (Washington U. 
The evolution of a ministerial 
/. pastoral Care, 1957, 11, 207 
’14.—Description of the development of the Min 
il Counseling Center in St. Louis. From the 
blisl ent of the — the mutual efforts of psy 
trists and ministers have led to mutual respects 
t pr ident.--O. Strunk, Jr 

Dreyer, A. H. Some comments on “Role 
Playing and Sociometric Peer Status.” Group 
1957, 10, 141-142.—Drever believes that 
ct of a ah between sociometric status 
playing ability is well understood and that 
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3061. Farber, Bernard. An index of marital in- 
gees Sociometry, 1957, 20, 117—134.—An index 
oO ital integration is de scribed and evaluated. 
Index scores for 99 white, urban, middle-class families 
lated to family attributes utilizing “pe 
scores and the arsons-Bales’ instrumental 
emotional functions. Marital integra 
tion tends vary directly with the husband's em 
hasis on companionship in the family, the 

ceived similarity between husband and 
identification of the wife with 
iildre nN. H P. She if 

3062. Frank, Lawrence K. The changed char- 
acter of the American family. Vat. Parent-Teache 
1958, 53, 30-32.—Selected present dav problems of 

and family living are as the result of 

pervasive changes in cultures throughout the world. 
/ Hf alte } 5 

3603. Frumkin, Robert M., & Frumkin, Miriam 
Z. (Oswego State Teachers Coll.) Religion, oc- 
cupation, major mental disorders: A research 
note. J. hum. Relat., 1957, 6(1), 98-101.—A study 
of the religious affiliation and former occupations of 
3231 first admissions to Ohio State prolonged-care 
mental hospitals in the year ended December 31, 1950 
indicated that protestants have the highest rates of 
first admissions and Jews the lowest. Social 
differences as suggested by occupation seemed to be 
related to the differential prevalence of mental dis 
orders among the different religious groups studied. 

R. M. Frumkin 

3064. Funk, R. A. (Syracuse, N. Y.) Experi- 
mental scales used in a study of religious attitudes 
as related to manifest anxiety. Psychol. Newsltr. 
VYU, 1958, 9, 238-244.—6 religious attitude 
sented: religious conflict scale, philosophy of 
scale of hostility to the church, religious 
religious solace scale, and change of 
religious attitudes scale. Test-retest reliability coef- 
ficients ranged from .81 to .90.—M. S. Maysner. 

3065. Gianakon, Harry G. (U. Kansas) The 
minister and the psychiatrist as a team. J. pastoral 
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Care, 1957, 11, 215-221.—If the minister and 
chiatrist are willing to consider each other as valu- 
able resources in a common purpose, they can make 
an extremely effective team in the treatment of emo- 
tional disturbance.—O. Strunk, J) 

3666. Haer, John L. An empirical study of 
social class awareness. Soc. Forces, 1957, 36, 117- 
121.—Data based on a schedule and personal inter- 
views with 320 Tallahassee, Florida adults indicate: 
(a) almost half lack any conception of social class or 
hold “at best an odd, irrelevant viewpoint”; (b) no 
common core of beliefs typifies those who are aware 
no support for the view that 


psy- 


of class; (c) socio 


economic conditions provide a base from which de- 
velop particular ideas and attitudes 


regarding class 
awareness.—A. R. Howard. 

3667. Hassinger, Edward. (U. Missouri) The 
relationship of trade-center population change to 
distance from ag centers in an agricultural 
area. Rural Sociol., 1957, 22, 131-136.—There was a 
systematic positive relationship during 1940-1950 be- 
tween growth of small trade centers in southern 
Minnesota and distance from centers of 2000 popula- 
tion or larger. “A kind of suburbanization appeared 
to take place around centers of 5000 or larger.”—H. 

*. Moore. 

3668. Hoult, Thomas Ford, & Peckham, Charles 
W. (Wayne State U.) Religion as a cultural 
factor in one aspect of ~* personality of selected 
college students. J. educ. Sociol., 1957, 31, 75-81.— 
Using the data from the seried 1945 to 1950, during 
which 50% of all ana A. of the student body were 
members of the Evangelical United Brethren Church 
(the denomination controlling the college) and the 
other half, the non-E.U.B. students. The author 
analyzes: the procedure used, the findings of the study, 
and a discussion of the implications. 18 references. 

. M. Amatora. 

3669. Katz, Robert L. The role of the father: 
Some psychological and religious views. Ment. 
Hyqg., NY, 1957, 41, 517-524.—A clinically oriented 
clergyman discusses the father role—M. A. Seiden- 
feld. 

3670. Kiell, Norman, & Friedman, Bernice. 
(Brooklyn Coll.) Culture lag and housewifeman- 
ship: re role of the married female college grad- 
uate. J. educ. Sociol., 1957, 31, 87-95.—With the in- 
pon number of women attending institutions of 
higher learning and the removal of bars to practically 
all occupational and professional fields, the college 
woman of today goes forth into a far different world 
convinced of horizons unlimited. Yet her search for 
direction, status, and fulfillment Woman 
does not have to give up the role of housewife and 
mother to realize her aspirations. The college edu 
cated mother knows this: our culture will catch up. 
43 references.—S. M. Amatora. 


3671. Kuppuswamy, B. A statistical study of 
attitude to the caste system in South India. /. 
Psychol., 1956, 42, 169-206.—Questionnaire surveys 
were made in South Indian colleges concerning the 
caste system. Only 11% felt it was satisfactory, 32% 
tolerable, and 56% intolerable. Men were less satis- 
fied than women, and Brahmins showed greater ap- 
proval than others. Nearly 259% approve of mar- 
riages only within the same subcaste, while 40% 


goes on. 
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favor it without restriction. Over 34 are opposed to 
taking caste or creed into consideration for college 
admission, and over 90% approve special educational 
facilities for the depressed classes—R. W. Husband. 
3672. Mace, David R. Success in marriage. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1958. 158 p. $2.95.— 
4+ major sections make up this book. ‘The first dis- 
cusses 5 basic principles which lead to success in 
marriage. The second discusses 5 major adjustments 
newlyweds must make, such as adjustments with 
regard to sex, money, and parenthood. 5 “difficult 
partners” form the basis for the next section: frigid 
wife, silent husband, nagging wife, unfaithful hus- 
band, and aging wife. Chapters on jealousy, re- 
ligious differences, wandering affections, childless- 
ness, and “drifting apart” comprise the last section. 
Numerous examples are used to make this book 
understandable to the layman, for whom it is in- 
tended. 10-item bibliography.—H. D. Arbitman. 


3673. Mallart, José. Un exemple des implica- 
tions sociales du progrés technique. (An example 
of the social implications of technical progress. ) 
Travail hum., 1957, 20, 305-312.—A technical train- 
ing center was found to change not only the pupils, 
but the outlooks on life of the entire community. The 
community must be sold on the new advantages, and 
still have its mores respected while socioeconomic 
changes are being effected—R. I’. Husband. 

3674. Mead, Margaret. (American Museum Nat- 
ural History, N. Y.) The pattern of leisure in 
contemporary American culture. Ann. Amer. Acad. 
Pol. Soc. Sci., 313, 11-15.—Formerly a rhythm ex- 
isted between work, to be rested for, and leisure, to be 
earned. Recently the center of existence has been 
shifting to the home, enjoyment of which and par- 
ticipation in which is now the purpose of work. As 
a result, work is considered only as a way to rest 
from the effort and stress of home life. Leisure time 
henceforward will be spent actively with the family, 
rather than quietly resting for work.—M. M. Berkun. 

3075. Moberg, David O. (Bethel Coll.) Re- 
ligious activities and personal adjustment in old 
age. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 261-—267.—Personal 
adjustment scores and the scores on religious ac- 
tivities of 219 institutionalized old age persons cor- 
related significantly .59.—J. C. Franklin. 

3676. Motzheim, Gottfried. Zur Familiengriind- 
ung des K6rperbehinderten. (About the starting 
of a family by the physically handicapped.) Heil- 
pidag. Werkbl., 1957, 26, 106-113.—In the second 
part of this article it is emphasized that in marriage 
one cannot ignore the inseparability of body and soul. 
If the healthy partner has not overcome purely 
esthetic considerations as the foundation for love, the 
marriage has little chance of success. Only a true 
love for one’s fellow beings enables one to take the 
completely positive attitude toward others which is 
necessary for these marriages. The author ap- 
proves of marriages of the physically handicapped, 
provided that they are financially sound and that the 
physical condition is not one which could be bio- 
logically transmitted to the offspring.—D. F. Mind- 
lin. 

3677. Murphy, Carol. The ministry of counsel- 
ing. Pastoral Psychol., 1957, 8(79), 15-32.—Re- 
ligion and psychotherapy “have important things to 
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say to each other” about “making a real difference in 
human lives.” Both promise to transform, to enable 
persons to love. “Religion may fearlessly ally itself 
with a therapeutic spirit in which the role of man is 
the humble one of providing the field of action for 
the Holy Spirit.”—A. Eglash. 

3678. Nuesse, C. J. (Catholic U. of America) 
Membership trends in a rural Catholic parish. 
Rural Sociol., 1957, 22, 123-130.—In a midwestern 
rural Catholic parish there is a basic stability of, and 
growth in, family membership. Data are based on 
financial records of the parish since 1912.—H. K. 
Moore. 


3679. Overs, Robert P., & St. Clair, Norman E. 
(Veterans Administration Regional Office, Buffalo, 
N. Y.) The social class identification of 1038 
Western New York students. /. educ. Res., 1957, 
51, 185-190.—The Sims Occupational Rating Scale 
which purports to measure the social class with which 
the subject identifies himself was administered to 
students in 4 schools: the junior division of a city 
university, a business institute, a 2-year technical in- 
stitute, and a vocational high school. Results in- 
dicated essentially similar social class identification in 
the schools. A correlation of .43 between score and 
father’s occupational level demonstrated the impor- 
tance of the latter variable in individual appraisal.— 
M. Murphy. 


3680. Pierce-Jones, J.. & Littman, R. A. (U. 
Texas) Parental ideologies and practices in child- 
rearing: Note on a research program. Psychol. 
Rep., 1957, 3, 531.—In 200 households in Eugene, 
Oregon, each parent was interviewed separately by 
trained field personnel using a specially designed, 
thrice pretested interview schedule. “Data have 
been content-analyzed where necessary, coded, and 
posted to IBM punchcards for analyses. Reports of 
(a) methods of attitude-belief measurement and analy- 
sis, (b) relationships between ideological and prac- 
tices variables, and (c) relationships between ideolo- 
gies and practices on the one hand and demographic 
and intra-family relations variables on the other are 
in preparation.”—C. H, Ammons. 


3681. Riker, William H., & Schaps, Ronald. 
(Lawrence Coll.) Disharmony in federal govern- 
ment. Behav. Sci., 1957, 2, 276-290.—An index of 
disharmony is obtained based upon the power index 
related to the value of n-person games. The dis-. 
harmony index is applied to the United States, 
Canada, and Australia for the period 1937 to 1955. 
The assumptions and usefulness of the index are 
noted.—J. Arbit. 


3682. Salzman, L. (Washington School Psychi- 
atry, D.C.) Spiritual and faith healing. /. pastoral 
Care, 1957, 11, 146-155.—A brief review of faith 
healing practices indicates that though serious inquiry 
should be made of all reputable claims of healing, 
special emphasis “should be placed on the least 
spectacular but most reliable agent of spiritual heal- 
ing, the minister, who, by his devotion to the whole 
man, encourages his fulfillment as a natural, spiritual, 
and existential being. —O. Strunk, Jr. 

3683. Schnier, J. The Tibetan Lamaist ritual: 
Chod. Jnt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 402-407.— 
Finds parallels between psychoanalytical teachings 
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and Lamaist religious principles such as are found 
in the ritual called Chod.—G, lias. 


3084. Schulze, Robert O., & Blumberg, Leonard 
U. The determination of local power elites. 
Ilmer. J. Sociol., 1957, 63, 290-296.—It was found 
that using the 2 most common methods for determin- 
ing power elites in a community, led to sharply dif- 
lerent results. However, studies of status and reputa 
tion offer valuable leads to the structure and dynamics 
WV. Frumkin, 


of power in a community.—RX. 


3085. Schwartz, Richard D. Democracy and 
collectivism in the Kibbutz. Soc. Probl., 1957, 5, 
137-147.—-An examination of the political and eco- 
nomic systems of the Kibbutz suggests that the col- 
lective cconomy seems to work for and against full 
democracy. ‘The evidence thus tends to support the 
beliet that democracy can exist in a collective society 
private property. However, there seems no 
saying, as Lenin did, that collectivism 
necessarily produces a greater degree of democracy. 
More research is needed on this subject. 16 refer- 
ences.—Kk, M. Frumkin, 


3o86. Strunk, O., Jr. (West Virginia Wesleyan 
Coll.) The psychology of religion: An historical 
and contemporary survey. /’sychol. Newsltr., NYU, 
1958, 9, 181-199.—15 trends in the contemporary 
psychological study of religion are developed and 
referenced to the literature in the field. 282 refer- 
ences.—M. S. Maysner. 

3687. Strunk, Orlo, Jr. (West Virginia Wes- 
leyan Coll. Training of empathic abilities: A 
note. 8 pastoral Care, 1957, 11, 222-225. After 
describing the various methods used in studying the 


without 


basis for 


empathic response, the author offers a plan of research 
area of clinical pastoral training which “af- 
fords an ideal situation for the study of empathy.”— 
O. Strunk, Jr. 


in the 


3088. Thomas, John Rea. (VU. Illinois) Evalua- 
tions of clinical pastoral training and “part-time” 
training in a general hospital. /. pastoral Care, 
1958, 12, 28-38.—General agreement is expressed as 
to the great value of clinical pastoral training on the 
part of both part-time students and full-time students 
Students felt that “this experience was an unusually 
rewarding one which provided them with the op- 
portunity for growth in several areas of crucial im- 
portance for the training of the minister.”—O, Strunk, 
ly 


3689. Vimala, V. C. Symbolism of marriage 
ritual of the South Indian Brahmins. /. psychol. 
Res., 1957, 1(2), 69-78.—The various rituals per- 
formed during marriage ceremony of South Indian 
Brahmins are discussed with their possible psycho- 
logical significance. It is shown that these are 
oriented towards the production of a new dignity in 
the bridal couple and is a rehearsal of their future 
life and duties.—U’. Pareek. 


3690. Wilson, Donald Powell. The woman who 
has not married. [amily Life, 1958, 18(10), 1-2.— 
Case studies at the American Institute of Family Re- 
lations of nearly 500 unmarried women over 30 reveal 
that a majority considered their difficulties to be 
mainly shyness, feelings of inferiority, rejection or 
the fear of it, and moodiness. Other findings: hobbies 
unrelated to their problem, parental domination, few 
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or no dates, little motivation in trying to solve their 
own problems.—H. K. Moore. 

3691. Wrong, Dennis H. (Brown U.) The 
pattern of party voting in Canada. Publ. opin. 
Ouart., 1957, 21, 252-264.—This description of Ca- 
nadian party politics emphasizes the long dominance 
of the Liberals in the federal government and the im 
portance of regional parties in provincial affairs. 
H.W. Riecken. 

3692. Yarnell, Helen. (Creedmoor State Hosp., 
(Queens Village, N.Y.) An example of the psycho- 
pathology of religion: The Seventh-day Adventist 
denomination. J/. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 202- 
212.—A history of the Seventh-day Adventist move- 
ment and a biographical description of some of its 
leaders is first presented, after which a discussion on 
the psychopathology of Seventh-day Adventism is 
offered.—N. H. Pronko. 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


3693. Austin, William M. (Georgetown U.) 
Criteria for phonetic similarity. Language, 1957, 
33, 538-544.—An attempt to introduce rigor into the 
requirement that a phoneme is a set of sounds which 
are phonetically similar. A consideration of a num- 
ber of instances of extreme allophone ranges in vari- 
ous languages reveals that variation of a given 
phoneme always appears to be unidimensional, either 
in terms of manner-of-articulation or of point-of- 
articulation. ‘The limits thus imposed on allophonic 
variation also may apply in the prediction of historical 
sound changes.—J. B. Carroll. 

3094. Bacher, F. Etude de la liaison statistique 
entre deux variables par la méthode de l’informa- 
tion. (Study of the statistical relationship between 
two variables by means of the methods of informa- 
tion theory.) B/NOP, 13, 1957, 13-25.—The many 
facets of psychological problems pose methodological 
problems in organizing objective studies. Adaptation 
of methods based upon communication theory, espe- 
cially as seen in the work of Shannon, may provide 
some help in dealing with these data. The author 
has derived formulas which he suggests have par- 
ticular reference to x? and measures of contingency. 
2 supplements are included: an instruction sheet, and 
a work sheet. 20-item bibliography.—F. M. Douglass. 

3695. Balder, J. J. A luminous frame around 
the television screen. Philips tech. Rev., 1957-58, 
19, 156-158.—“Observers viewing a picture screen 
were asked to adjust the brightness and width of a 
uniformly illuminated frame around the picture so as 
to give most agreeable viewing conditions. ‘This ex- 
periment was made with 20-25 observers each under 
conditions of a number of luminance values of screen 
and surroundings. The preferred frame width was 
found to be independent of screen and ambient 
luminance and averaged about 0.3 times the half 
screen dimensions for all observers. The preferred 
frame luminance was found to increase with the 
screen luminance as well as with the luminance of 
the surroundings. In order to come closest to the 
majority preference, it appears that the frame lu 
minance should be adjustable between 0 and 40 
cd/m?.”—R. W. Burnham. 


3096. Berlyne, D. E. Uncertainty and conflict: 
A point of contact between information-theory 
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and behavior-theory concepts. Psychol. Rev., 1957, 
64, 329-339.—"The use of information-theory meas- 
ures is possible whenever there is a partition and a 
probability distribution. The stimuli and responses 
of behavior theory fulfill these conditions, but the 
situations in which information-theory language has 
proved useful to psychology have been ones in which 
conflict is an important factor. The ‘uncertainty’ 
function satisfies some of the requirements that may 
be laid down for a measure of ‘degree of conflict.’ 
But it does not satisfy them all without some modifica- 
tion, because it depends on the relative but not the 
absolute strengths of competing response tendencies.” 
6 psychological variables: emotional disturbance, re- 
action time, drive, curiosity, stimulus complexity, and 
reward are discussed, relative to conflict and informa- 
tion theory. 49 references.—C. K. Bishop. 

3697. Black, John W., Morrill, Scott N., & Mal- 
loy, Margaret Mary. (Ohio State U.) The pitch 
of side tone. J. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 339.—32 ex- 
perimental Ss recorded vowels at 4 specified levels of 
sound pressure. The vowels were played back to the 
Ss at distorted pitches. The Ss attempted to cor- 
rect the pitches of the vowels by altering the speed in 
the playback mechanism and by matching the pitches 
to those of subsequent revocalizations of the same 
vowels. The mean discrepancy between the 2 sets 
of frequencies was statistically significant in one of 
the 4 comparisons, i.e., 4 levels of sound pressure of 
the vowels.—M. F. Palmer. 

3698. Blackman, Ruth S., & Battin, R. Ray. 
(Houston Public Schools) Case study of delayed 
language. J. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 381.—A study 
of a child with delayed language. Certain facts in 


the history suggested a diagnosis of brain injury. 
Subsequent mental tests, however, indicated normal 
intelligence, normal visual-motor coordination, com- 
prehension of auditory directions, and only a volun- 


tary negativism. The S seemed to be closer to the 
pattern of the emotionally disturbed child than a brain 
injured child and was assigned to a language develop- 
ment class which employed nondirective techniques 
together with parental counseling. Progress was 
noted as parental understanding and home environ- 
ment improved.—M. F. Palmer. 

3699. Bobon, Jean. Contribution a la psycho- 
pathologie de l’expression plastique, mimique et 
picturale: Les “neomimismes” et les “neomor- 
phismes.” (Contribution to the psychopathology of 
the plastic, mimic, and pictural expression: The “neo- 
mimisms” and “neomorphisms.”) Acta neurol. Belg., 
1957, 57, 1031-1067.—"*We know the neologisms and 
the paralogisms which occur in the verbal expression. 
By way of analogy the author considers the plastical 
moods of expression of some patients (gestures, 
drawings, paintings), in which he discovers means of 
communication which he entitles as ‘neomimisms’ and 
‘paramimisms’ on the one hand, ‘neomorphisms’ and 
‘paramorphisms’ on the other. . . . The study goes 
beyond the frame of schizophrenia and mental illness. 
It is revealing for children. In modern art it may 
help to comprehend certain aspects of ‘surrealism’ 
and perhaps of the ‘informal.’” English, German, 
Italian, and Spanish summaries.—l’. Sanua. 

3700. Bolinger, Dwight L., & Gerstman, Louis 
J. Disjuncture as a cue to constructs. Word, 1957, 
13, 246-255.—It is shown that in the perception of 


33: 3697-3706 


the spoken phrases lighthouse-keeper vs. light house- 
keeper, the controlling cue is the relative temporal 
separation (‘“disjuncture”’) between the elements 
rather than the relative intensities with which they 
are uttered.—J. B. Carroll. 

3701. Britt, S. H. Subliminal advertising: Fact 
or fantasy? Adv. Age, 1957, 28(46), 103.—Sub- 
liminal advertising is possible, as shown by several 
classical experiments herein cited. Serious ethical 
considerations are apparent in the use of such ad- 
vertising. —D. W. Twedt. 

3702. Brown, Roger W., & Dulany, Don E. A 
stimulus-response analysis of language and mean- 
ing. In P. Henle (Ed.), Language, thought, and 
culture (see 33: 3723), 49-95.—Consideration of the 
nature of language and review of relevant psycho- 
logical behavior theory prompts the authors to con- 
clude that: (a) speech production is more like an 
instrumental act than a conditioned response, its oc- 
currence being dependent on social reinforcement; 
(b) the occurrence of grammatically patterned novel 
combinations of semantic forms nevertheless remains 
to be explained; (c) sign function or meaning is like 
a classical conditioned response; (d) the sign func- 
tion response must be implicit; and (e) if the sign 
function is to be identified with a conditioned re- 
sponse it remains to be explained how that response 
varies systematically with changes in stimulus pat- 
terning.—J. B. Carroll. 

3703. Brus, B. T. De Taal bij Merleau-Ponty. 
(Language in the work of Merleau-Ponty.) Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1958, 13, 26-80.—A_ theoretical 
study of the aspect of language in the work of the 
French philosopher Maurice Merleau-Ponty.—R. H. 
Houwink. 

3704. Carroll, John B. (Harvard U.) The as- 
sessment of phoneme cluster frequencies. Lan- 
guage, 1958, 34, 267-278.—An appropriate statistical 
model is developed and applied to several sets of 
empirical data in order to test Sol Saporta’s hy- 
pothesis (see 30: 5946) that “the average frequency 
of a consonant cluster is a function of the difference 
between the phonemes in the cluster.” The evidence 
tends to support this hypothesis, but only when tokens 
rather than types are considered; furthermore, in 
English the morphophonemic rules governing the 
voicing of the plural and third person singular 
morphemes account for a large part of the phe- 
nomenon.—J. B. Carroll. 


3705. Cofer, C. N. (U. Maryland) Associative 
commonality and rated similarity of certain words 
from Haagen’s list. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 603-606. 
—356 Ss took a 5-item word association test derived 
from Haagen’s list of 400 2-syllable adjective pairs. 
152 Ss took a 150-item test. “A fairly regular nega- 
tively accelerated decline in associative commonality 
as a function of the degree of rated similarity was 
found.”—C. H. Ammons. 

3706. Copi, Irving M. Artificial languages. In 
P. Henle (Ed.), Language, thought, and culture 
(see 33: 3723), 96-120.—A consideration of the pos- 
sible uses of artificial symbolic languages of the sort 
that have arisen in logical and mathematical in- 
vestigations, where their value is “beyond question.” 
Their use for purposes of philosophical inquiry is 
rejected on grounds that: the attempt to construct an 
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“ideal” language leads to a vicious circle, and the 
transformation of metaphysical disputes into disputes 
about language would be fruitless. They may, how- 
ever, be of use as models in the study of natural lan- 
guages J.B. Carroll. 

3707. d’Haucourt, Genevieve. (French Embassy, 
Washington, D. C.) Interpretation and the Inter- 
preter. /:tc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1957-58, 15, 96-102. 

An analysis of the role and functions of the inter- 
in intercultural relations. Cultural interpreta 
tion is needed, not only literal translation for new 
comers to foreign soils. ‘The need for the interpreter 
to know the subject fluently, to understand both sides 
from the inside, and be willing and able to explain each 
of the author, is stressed. —F. Elliott. 


in terms 

3708. Dodd, Stuart Carter. The counteractance 
model. Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 63, 273-284.—A 
method for giving mathematical expression to varia- 
bles determining the rapidity and extent of the diffu- 
sion of a message is presented.—R. M. Frumkin. 


3709. Doob, Leonard W. (Yale U.) The effect 
of language on verbal expression and recall. 
Amer. inthrop., 1957, 59, 88-100.—“‘Is the opinion of 
people influenced by the language in which an issue is 
expressed ? Samples of Ganda, Luo, Zulu and 
Afrikander secondary-school students who knew Eng- 
lish expressed their attitudes toward 20 issues by 
responding to a mimeographed questionnaire . . . half 
the statements were in English, the other half in 
their own language . . . informants were unexpectedly 
asked to recall the statements either in English or the 
native language ... results . . . support the view that 
language can have ... a profound effect upon psycho- 
logic al proces ses.” VW. Brender. 


3710. Dorsey, John T., Jr. ( Michigan State U.) 
A communication model for administration. 4d- 
min, sci. Ouart., 1957, 2, 307-324.—“Although con- 
cepts derived from communications engineering have 
begun to influence social science, students of adminis 
tration have not attempted to apply such concepts. 
rhe author suggests some possibilities for adapting 
communication theory. Administration is defined as 
decision making, and decisions are viewed essentially 
as communication phenomena. Organization is pos- 
ited as an elaborate communication system, which 
suggests the possibility of a ‘learning net’ type of 
model for studying organization. The concepts of 
feedback and homeostasis give such a model a dynamic 
quality. Finally, the elements of such a model and 
some uses to which it might be put are outlined.”— 
V. M. Staudt 


3711. Dunn, Hugh K., & Barney, Harold L. 
(Bell Telephone Laboratories, Chicago, Ill.)  Arti- 
ficial speech in phonetics and communication. /. 
speech Res., 1958, 1(1), 23-39.—Attempts at pro- 
ducing speech artificially were being made even 200 
years ago. Modern technology has greatly expanded. 
lhe authors review a number of different methods in 
use at present and in the recent past and indicate the 
results obtained.—M. F. Palmer. 


3712. Frankena, William K. “Cognitive” and 
“noncognitive.” In P. Henle (Ed.), Language, 
thought, and culture (see 33: 3723), 146-172.—As 
applied to spoken sentences, “cognitive” and “non- 
cognitive” have a number of possible meanings which 
can be distinguished with reference to the 9 aspects 
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of language discussed in a previous chapter (see 33: 
3713). ‘The traditional controversy concerning “ex- 
pressive” vs. “emotive” language is thus seen in a 
new light.—J. B. Carroll. 

3713. Frankena, William K. Some aspects of 
language. In P. Henle (Ed.), Language, thought, 
and culture (see 33: 3723), 121-145.—The author 
distinguishes 9 aspects of an uttered sentence: (a) 
the primary conceptual content symbolized; (b) the 
propositional attitude (type of sentence—declarative, 
interrogative, etc.); (c) secondary conceptual con- 
tent (connotations); (d) propositional attitudes with 
respect to (c); (e) emotions and conative attitudes 
tone; (g) emotional at- 


expressed; (f) emotional 


titudes revealed; (h) secondary physical and psycho- 
logical effects of the utterance; and (i) the speaker's 
purpose in making the speech response.—J. B. Car- 


roll, 

3714. Fraser, Lindley. Propaganda. London, 
England: Univer. Oxford Press, 1957. ix, 218 p. 
$1.20.—A short historical survey is given from the 
days of the Old ‘Testament on through to the scien- 
tific propaganda methods of Nazism and communism. 
Che role of propaganda in totalitarian systems, its 
application and effects in education, as well as en- 
suing psychological reactions are discussed. Com- 
mercial advertisement is viewed as aiming at influenc- 
ing economic and social behavior of the masses.—M. 
Antalfy. 

3715. Fueloep-Miller, René. (Westport, Conn.) 
The social role of conversation. Autonomous 
Groups Bull., 1957, 12( 3&4), 4-11.—Conversation is 
a spontaneous and creative verbal interchange between 
the members of an intimate, informal group. The 
history of the civilizing role of conversation is traced 
through such settings as the ancient Greek banquets, 
the Renaissance courts, the Parisian salons and cafes, 
and the English and Viennese coffee houses. The 
lost art of conversation in America is deplored.—A. 
IW. Halpin. 


3716. Giolas, Thomas G., & Williams, Dean. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Children’s reactions to nonfluencies 
in adult speech. J. Speech Res., 1958, 1(1), 86-93. 
—120 normal speaking kindergarten and second-grade 
children ranging in age from 5 years and 5 months to 
8 years, divided equally as to sex, listened to 3 250- 
word reading passages; one which had no modifica- 
tion identified as the fluent pattern, a second modified 
so that it included a predetermined number of kind 
of interjections, and a third modified to include a pre- 
determined number of repetitions of initial portions 
of certain words. Children evaluated which persons 
read stories best and which story was best. Speech 
patterns affect children’s preferences for person tell- 
ing story, but there was no evidence that they affected 
preferences for a story. These children seemed aware 
of nonfluencies and seemingly reacted against time.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


3717. Glenn, Edmund S. (Interpreting Branch, 
US State Dept.) Introduction to the special issue: 
Interpretation and intercultural communication. 
Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1957-58, 15, 87-95.—Typical 
patterns of misunderstanding at various levels in na- 
tions and among people are discussed, with particular 
reference to the Estbourne Conference, where the 
semantic aspect of international meetings was ana- 
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lyzed. Particular reference is made to the work of 
Margaret Mead’s activities for World Federation of 
Mental Health.—F. Elliott. 


3718. Glenn, Edmund S., & Fremont-Smith, 
Frank. (Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation) Proceed- 
ings and discussion of papers: Scientific Con- 
ference on Interpreting and Intercultural Barriers 
to Communication. Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1957- 
58, 15, 111-147.—A detailed discussion of several 
papers appearing in this issue, given under the 
auspices of the State Department and the Josiah Macy 
Foundation. Discussants include: Frank Fremont- 
Smith, Edmund Glenn, Genevieve D’Haucourt, H. M. 
Spitzer, Vladimiro Morville, Alec Toumayan, Charles 
Sedgwick, others.—F’. Elliott. 

3719. Harary, Frank, & Paper, Herbert H. (U. 
Michigan) Toward a general calculus of phonemic 
distribution. Language, 1957, 33, 143-169.—An at- 
tempt to apply the discontinuous mathematics of rela- 
tion theory to a representative linguistic problem, the 
distribution of phonemes. Various indices for the 
distribution of phonemes in binary sequences are 
worked out and illustrated with reference to the com- 
parison of 2 dialects of Japanese. The authors be- 
lieve the technique will produce ‘new insights,” for 
“the way is now open to investigate phonemic dis- 
tribution typologically along both genetic and non- 
genetic lines.”—J. B. Carroll. 


3720. Harrah, David. (U. California, Riverside) 
The psychological concept of information. Puhil. 
phenomenol. Res., 1958, 18, 242-249.—One may con- 
ceive of a hierarchy of theories of psychological in- 
formation ranging from those couched in the outside- 
observer language to those concerned with the affec- 
tive quality of informational experience. The author 
develops a theory of information which is applicable 
to individual messages received by individual persons. 
The theory regards information as relative to the 
context of its reception and to the interests and values 
of the receiver. Rather than being formulated in 
terms of behavior, the theory is couched in experi- 
mential terms.—P. E. Lichtenstein, 


3721. Harris, Zellig S. (U. Pennsylvania) Co- 
occurrence and transformation in linguistic struc- 
ture. Language, 1957, 33, 283-340.—Presents a 
“transformation theory” of grammar, with illustra- 
tions from English. “Our picture of a language, then, 
includes a finite number of actual kernel sentences, all 
cast in a small number of sentence structures built 
out of a few morpheme classes by means of a few 
constructional rules; a set of combining and _in- 
troducing elements; and a set of elementary trans- 
formations, such that one or more transformations 
may be applied to any kernel sentence or any sequence 
of kernel sentences, and such that any properly trans- 
formed sentences may be added sequentially by means 
of the combiners.”—J. B. Carroll. 


3722. Haugen, Einar. (U. Wisconsin) The 
semantics of Icelandic orientation. Word, 1957, 13, 
447-459.—Terms for compass direction (N, W, S, E) 
in Icelandic are shown not to depend on true geo- 
graphical orientation but upon their diacritic function 
in social situations. “Meaning may thus be defined 
as the capacity of a symbol (a linguistic form) of 
discriminating between those messages that could be 
conveyed in a given social situation.”—J. B. Carroll. 


33: 3718-3729 


3723. Henle, Paul. (Ed.) Language, thought, 
and culture. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Univer. Michigan 
Press, 1958. vii, 273 p. $4.95.—A collection of es- 
says toward “an integrated study of language” re- 
sulting from a series of interdisciplinary meetings at 
the University of Michigan in 1951-52 under the 
general direction of C. L. Stevenson.—J. B. Carroll. 

3724. Henle, Paul. Language, thought, and cul- 
ture. In P. Henle (Ed.), Language, thought, and 
culture (see 33: 3723), 1-24.—A discussion of the 
views of Whorf, Sapir, Hoijer, and Lee on the rela- 
tion of language and thought. It is concluded that 
“language is one of the factors influencing perception 
and the general organization of experience. This... 
need not be primary .. . but neither is it negligible.” 
—J. B. Carroll. 


3725. Henle, Paul. Metaphor. In P. Henle 
(Ed.), Language, thought, and culture (see 33: 
3723), 173-195.—An attempt to fit accepted truths 
about metaphor into a general theory of symbolism. 
Metaphor is used practically in extending language to 
meet new situations and poetically in giving language 
color and nuance. “In a metaphor a sign having a 
conventional sense is used in a different sense.” A 
metaphor gives “not the icon, but a description of 
what would be an icon .. . some terms symbolize the 
icon and others symbolize what is iconized.” Condi- 


tions under which metaphors can be paraphrased are 
discussed.—J. B. Carroll. 

3726. Higham, T. M. Basic psychological fac- 
Occup. Psychol., 1957, 31, 


tors in communication. 
1-10. 

3727. Jackman, Norman R. Collective protest 
in relocation centers. Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 63, 
264-272.—Japanese relocation centers marked by 
violent protest showed impediments to communica- 
tion. Little collective protest was found where there 
were few impediments to communication between the 
Japanese people in these centers.—R. M. Frumkin. 


3728. Jenkins, P. M., & Cofer,C. N. (U. Mary- 
land) An exploratory study of discrete free as- 
sociation to compound verbal stimuli. Psychol. 
Rep., 1957, 3, 599-602.—2 groups of 160 Ss each 
were presented with different lists of adjective-noun 
combinations as stimuli to which discrete free as- 
sociations were given. Response distributions for 
the compounds were compared to the normative data 
for the individual members of the compounds, and 
various types of compounds were compared in the 2 
lists. Results showed marked disparity in response 
distributions to the compounds, as compared with 
norms for individual words, and there were also 
differences between types of compounds. Results 
support the importance of context as a factor in verbal 
behavior, but appear to be in conflict with predictions 
from information theory.—C. H. Ammons. 


3729. Keller, Kathryn C., & Saporta, Sol. (In- 
diana U.) The frequency of consonant clusters in 
Chontal. Jnt. J. Amer. Ling., 1957, 23, 28-35.— 
Presents analysis of 2173 phoneme clusters drawn 
from a corpus of 72,000 phonemes in Chontal, an 
Indian language of Mexico. “The results .. . tend, 
in general, to support the hypothesis that the fre- 
quency of a consonant cluster is a function of the 
difference between the members of a cluster.”—J. B. 
Carroll, 
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3730. Klapper, Joseph T. What we know about 
the effects of mass communication: The brink of 
hope. /’ubl. opin. Quart., 1957-58, 21, 453-474. 
Suggesting that it is more profitable to conceive of 

media as exercising contributory rather than 
lirect effects on behavior, the author proposes that 
sent knowledge enables the assertion of 5 major 
lizations about the effects of mass media. He 

how several of these generalizations, prin- 

hose concerned with reinforcement and change 

can be applied to illuminate problems of mass 

In addition to the gen 
there are a number of 
fitted into an 


persuasion and public taste. 
pomts out, 
that are vet to be 


H.W. Riecken. 


3731. Koutsoudas, Andreas. (lU. Michigan) 
Mechanical translation and Zipf’s law. /anguage 
1057 33, 545 552. Joos’s probabilistic version of 
Zipt’s law is shown to generate serious discrepancies 
of empirical data from expectancy when applied to 


ralizations, he 
tactors 


ly pattern, 


re dual 


the problem of estimating probable total vocabulary 


from a given sample of text.—J. B. Carroll 


3732. Kouwer, B. J. Een bewerking van de 
polariteitsprofielen-methode van Osgood. (An 
elaboration of the semantic differential technique of 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1958, 13, 1-14. 
Description of an experiment in’ which 
differential technique was adapted for the 

Judgments on 25 concepts by 100 Ss 
wainst 24 trial 

sults were found to show a definite correspondence 
Osgood-factors, although differences occur, 


Oseood., ) 
Osgood's 
emant 
Netherlands 
factor-anal yzed. The 


scales were 


ith the 
which suggest essential semantic variations between 
American and Dutch translations. Finally, the author 
| | i basic list of 8 scales for use in further ex 
periments.—R. H. Houwink. 


3733. Kuenzli, Alfred E. ( Wisconsin State Coll.) 
United Nations content in Indiana newspapers. 
/. so Psychol., 1956, 44, 3-13 “United Nations 
content in 119 newspapers published in 97 Indiana 
communities during a 3l-day time interval” was 
tudied by “a topical analysis by way of which 10 
main categories of content were derived, an in 
tensity analysis by wav of which magnitudes were 
issigned to the topics or contexts and, a directional 

positive, nega 
was determined. 
from one com- 
rural and 


proposes 


analysis by way of which ‘orientation’ 
neutral—of the contexts 
show marked discontinuities 

to another, particularly between 
J.C. Franklin. 


tive or 
Data 

munity 
urban groupings.” 


3734. Larsen, Roy E., Gitlin, Irving; Walters, 
Basil, & Engel, Samuel G. Unhidden persuaders 

press, radio, television, motion pictures. Vat. 
Parent-Teacher, 1958, 53, 26-29.—The roles of the 
press, radio, television, and motion pictures in in 
fluencing human behavior are discussed by 4 leaders in 
the field of communication.—J. Walters. 


3735. Lerea, Louis. (Northern Illinois U.) As- 
sessing language development. J/. speech Res., 1958, 
1( 1), 75-85.—Picture language inventories were con- 
structed to evaluate both expression and compre- 
hension of vocabulary and = structure in normal, 
brain-injured, and aphasoid children. The computed 
reliability and validity measures suggest these in- 
ventories possess sufficient sensitivity to become even- 
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tually effective supplementary tools in the diagnosis 
of language retardation.—M. F. Palmer. 

3736. Lerner, Daniel. (Massachusetts Inst. Tech., 
Cambridge) Communication systems and social 
systems: A statistical exploration in history and 
policy. Behav. Sci., 1957, 2, 266-275.—Communica- 
tion systems have evolved and adapted themselves to 
the development and growth of the social system. 
rhe relationships between 4 factors important in such 
development and growth (urbanization, media par- 
ticipation, literacy, and political participation) are 
discussed. some societies, over-zealous to at- 
tain modernization, may attempt radical departure 
from these historical relationships with resultant 
imbalances and possible breakdowns in the social sys- 
tem.”"”—J. Arbit. 

3737. Lewicki, Andrzej. Abstrakcja i analiza w 
procesie powstawania pojec. (Abstraction and 
analysis in a process of the development of concepts. ) 
Studia psychol., 1957, 2, 96-125.—Having theoreti- 
cally discussed the notion of abstraction, relations be 
tween abstraction and speech, and the problem of 
analysis and abstraction in Pavlovian frame of refer- 
ence, the author asks if the differentiation suffices to 
elaborate a general but at the same time selective re- 
action to stimuli possessing some definite property, 
and describes his method and results. In 2 series of 
experiments 7 and 8 persons had to develop a concept 
of “klipiec” (artificial word) as denoting some colored 
figures different from other figures. Some possible 
inner mechanism of this selective process is discussed 
and the advantages of the method used, which the 
author calls Pavlovian, are pointed out.—M. Choy- 


nowskt 

3738. Lisker, Leigh. Minimal cues for separat- 
ing w, r, l, y, in intervocalic position. |] ord, 1957, 
13, 256-267.—It is found that in each case 5 acoustic 
segments (3 steady states and 2 intervening transi- 
tions) are needed to synthesize the phonemes w, r, 1, 
y, by means of the pattern playback device developed 
by Haskins Laboratories. Thus, “the phonetic evalua- 
tion of a segment is not made independently of its 
neighbors.”—J. B. Carroll. 


3739. Luchins, Abraham S., & Luchins, Edith 
H. (U. Oregon) Discovering the source of con- 
tradictory communications. J/. soc. Psychol., 1956, 
44, 49-63.—1, 2, and 3 dimensional obiects were 
measured by pairs of children (10-12 years old) 
working together, one child using a linear and the 
other a metric ruler. When each pair realized their 
measurement differences were the result of their 
measuring rulers, each session was ended. Circum- 
stances and behavior in their agreements, disagree- 
ments, “discovery of source of contradiction,” and 
final reactions were transcribed and show that “there 
is need for development of methods to help individuals 
to focus on the actual source of the conflict” and need 
for “acceptance of the viewpoint that the problem of 
a fitting standard or frame of reference in a given 
situational context may be a problem with more than 
one solution.” —J. C. Franklin. 


3740. Myklebust, Helmer R. (Northwestern U.) 
Babling and echolalia in language theory. /. 
speech Dis., 1957, 22, 356.—Babbling seems to recur 
as a concomitant to the psychological processes of 
identification and manifests the beginning of inter- 
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nalization. Echolalia in brain damaged children may 
be an indication of an inner language disorder and 
might be classified as a central aphasia.—M. F. 
Palmer. 


3741. Nafziger, Ralph O., & White, David M. 
(Eds.) Introduction to mass communications re- 
search. Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State Univer. 
Press, 1958. 244 p. $5.00.—The topics covered by 
this elementary survey of research principles and tech- 
niques as they relate to journalism, radio, and TV 
are: challenge to communications research, research 
planning, experimental method, field methods, sta- 
tistical methods, measurement, and scientific method 
and communication. “The methods which are defined 
in this monograph are not unique to journalism but 
are common to students in the social sciences.” An- 
notated bibliography following each chapter.—D. E. 
Meister. 

3742. Peterson, Gordon. (U. Michigan) Speech 
and hearing research. /. speech Res. 1958, 1(1), 
3-11—A simple speech communication diagram is 
presented in which the experimenter is represented 
as a third individual who analyzes the process in- 
volved. The motor-neural aspects of speech form 
the primary information source. In a study of speech 
production there are crucial unsolved problems con- 
cerning respiration, phonation, articulation, and nasal- 
ization.—M. F. Palmer. 


3743. Petty, Walter T. (Sacramento State Coll.) 


Phonetic elements as factors in spelling difficulty. 
J. educ. Res., 1957, 51, 209-214.—The possibility of 
a relationship between the persistence of spelling dif- 
ficulty in socially useful words and the presence of 
certain phonetic elements in those words was_ in- 


vestigated, specifically the influence of the presence 
of 9 phonemes. No significant relationship was 
found, which evidence seems to support the belief 
that in learning spelling each word must be ap- 
proached as an individual problem.—M. Murphy. 


3744. Philip, C. T. (Madras, India) Late re- 
sponse bias as a key to non-response bias. /ndian 
J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 47-50.—A mail survey on 
opinions about radio newscasts were analyzed in rela- 
tion to time of receipt of response and after a radio 
reminder and a postal reminder. Differences in the 
groups of respondents were noted. Among these 
differences was a regular increase from group to 
group in the percentage of frequency of listening to 
the newscasts and in the no opinion categories.—IV. 
B. Webb. 

3745. Pittenger, Robert E. (Upstate Medical 
Center, Syracuse, N.Y.) Linguistic analysis of 
tone of voice in communication of affect. Psy- 
chiat. res. Rep., 1957, 8, 41-54.—A plea is made for 
the experimental linguistic study of the speech pat- 
terns in the field of behavior problems inasmuch as 
voice and gesture reveal affect-laden material of 
great value in nosology, psychopathology, and in 
treatment. An illustrative tape recorded interview 
is reprinted.—L. A. Pennington. 


3746. Prestigiacomo, A. J. Plastic-tape sound 
spectrograph. J. speech Dis., 1957, 2, 321.—A de- 
scription of the circuitry and response of the plastic- 
tape spectrograph of the Bell Telephone laboratories. 
Speech samples can be recorded with other tape re- 
corders with speeds other than 5.5 in. per sec. The 
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new equipment eliminates the disadvantages of re- 
recording with the consequent signal distortion. The 
original equipment has been in operation for ap- 
proximately 2 years, is easy to operate and is de- 
pendable.—M. F. Palmer. 

3747. Ratner, Stanley C. (Michigan State U.) 
Toward a description of language behavior: I. The 
speaking action. Psychol. Rec., 1957, 7, 61-64.— 
This paper proposes 4 major factors to account for 
the speaking side of a language event. The factors 
are: (a) the speaker, the “intact human with his 
unique history’; (b) the referent, “the thing, 
action or event being talked about”; (c) the listener, 
“the person, persons or things provoking speak- 
ing or to whom speaking is directed”; and (d) con- 
current actions of the speaker, the behaviors of the 
speaker which occur in temporal conjunction with 
speaking and facilitate or interfere with it. Methods 
for identifying and investigating these factors are 
suggested and some data relating to each is described. 
The relationship between this analysis and J. R. 
Kantor’s is briefly examined.—S. C. Ratner. 

3748. Reinhold, Helmut. Rundfunk als soziales 
Phanomen. (Radio as a social phenomenon.) KoOl. 
Z. Soziol., 1957, 9, 413-423.—Radio, as other inven- 
tions, is a sociological problem in that beyond chang- 
ing man’s potentialities, it affects the form of his 
relationships with others. Society must adapt to the 
“new,” adaptation being, according to R. Konig, a 
synchronization of the various spheres of living, so 
that social life maintains equilibrium. Radio is an 
institution which can never become an absolute neces- 
sity in social-cultural life because it is basically non- 
social ; its relationship to man is nonobligatory, purely 
habitual. However, a very real and deep social need 
is being met by radio in providing a new world of 
sound to isolated individuals and groups. Thus the 
social problem of radio and its adaptation to societal 
norms and modes of behavior is one of hearing. The 
appropriation by hearing of areas formerly belonging 
to other senses will have far-reaching consequences 
on modern society.—S. S. Culbert. 

3749. Ribeiro, Darcey. (Serv. de Protec. dos 
Indios, Rio de Janeiro) The tasks of the ethnolo- 
gist and linguist in Brazil. /mnt. soc. sci. Bull., 1957, 
9, 298-308.—The tropical forests of Brazil hold the 
last extremely primitive cultures which have not 
been influenced by modern civilization. A large num- 
ber of tribes with populations of 500-2000, speaking 
35 distinct languages have been contacted. These 
are doomed to rapid absorption or extinction. “Of- 
ficial conservationist action can [only] maintain them 
for a limited time.” A program of research is out- 
lined ranging from a first survey and recording of the 
languages and studies of interaction among adjacent 
microcultures, to cultural change as a result of con- 
tact with the expanding industrial civilization. The 
task of recording the many languages alone would 
require 22 trained linguists. An appeal for interna- 
tional cooperation is made.—A. Kapos. 


3750. Rosenthal, Fred. Some relationships be- 
tween sociometric position and language structure 
of young children. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 483- 
497.—Ss were 358 second-graders from Oakland and 
Berkeley, California. Of the above children, 20 of 
“high” sociometric status were compared with 20 
of “tow” sociometric status as to their language be- 
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3751-3759 CLINIC. 
free interview with an adult. 
re contrasted by an analysis of variance 
chniques on basis of 10 statistical aspects 
Results suggest children of high socio- 
tend toward language characterized by 
percentage of meaningful communication 
units of communication than do children 
status. ‘The former, use shorter 
aspects of in language, a higher 
relative to adjectives, and a greater 
words No differences were secured be- 
tween groups in to total number of words 
utilized or to relative variability in length of com- 
munication units. 19 references S VW. Schoon wer. 


3751. Saporta, Sol, & Olsen, Donald. (U. In- 
diana) Classification of intervocalic clusters. 
Language, 1958, 34, 261-266.—On the basis of ex 
tensive data on Spanish, a general model is presented 
for deseribing the relative probability of occurrence 
of intervocalic clusters. The question is raised 
whether all clusters are dissolvable into sequences 
composed of an admissible syllable-final phoneme and 
in admissible syllable-initial phoneme.—J. B. Carroll. 


3752. Spitzer, H. M. (UNRRA) Why the 
conference method needs study. /tc. Rev. gen. 
1957-58, 15, 103-110.—The need for clari- 
it conferences is suggested. introduce 

the conference an expert (s) whose prime re- 

ibility would be to analyze and draw attention 
misunderstandings.” Attention is given to the 
in assuming that concepts have generic and 
cific meanings of a similar kind to all the listeners 
Evidence is cited from several well 
own international conferences of past and present. 

IY, i:lhiott 

3753. Stevenson, Charles L. Symbolism and the 
representative arts. In I’. Henle (Ed.), Language, 
thought, and culture (see 33: 3723), Sym 
holism is particularly important in literature because 
words without symbolism would not have continuing 
interest. A common feature of the arts is the fact 
that they give rise to the “aesthetic attitude,” which 
is a way of paying attention to something for its own 
sake rather than for its cue-value. Symbols evoke 
an interpretant of the sign-process, i.e., a disposition 
which may have various conscious accompaniments 
which enrich the aesthetic experience. Contemporary 
literary criticism is successful to the extent that it 
makes us aware of possible nuances of meaning and 
helps the evocation of emotion.—J/. B. Carroll. 


3754. Stuchlik, Jaroslav. Contribution a la psy- 
chopathologie de l’expression verbal: Les neo- 
phasies et les néographies. (Contribution to the 
psychopathology of the verbal expression: Neo- 
phasias and neographics.) Acta neurol. Belg., 1957, 
57, 1004—1030.—"“Neophasias” are elaborated lan- 
guages developed according to fixed rules of grammar 
and a special vocabulary contrary to neologisms. A 
case history of a schizophrenic who devised 17 “neo 
phasias” or languages is presented. “Neographics”’ 
is the written language of the “neophasias.” § 
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226-257. 


>am- 
ples of such writings are given in the article.—V. 
Sanua 

3755. Van De Geer, J. P. Psychologische toe- 
passingen van de informatie-theorie. I. (Psycho- 
logical applications of the information theory. I.) 
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Ved. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1957, 12, 295-328.—A short 
introduction to information theory and a survey of 
its psychological applications on learning, perception, 
testing, reaction time, and thinking. —R. H. Houwink. 


3756. Weinreich, Uriel. (Columbia U.) Func- 
tional aspects of Indian bilingualism. //’ord, 1957, 
13, 203-233.—The manner in which bilingualism 
causes language interferences is determined “in con- 
siderable measure by extralinguistic elements in the 
psychological and sociocultural situation in which the 
contact of languages takes place.” This study of data 
from the linguistic census of India considers the in- 
fluence of various factors on the incidence of biling- 
ualism, such as exposure of mother-tongue groups to 
contact with other languages, size of mother-tongue 
groups, and functional importance of languages.— 
J. B. Carroll, 

3757. Winthrop, H. (U. Wichita) Relation be- 
tween appeal value and highbrow status of some 
radio and television programs. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 
4, 53-54.—"The median scale preference for the ap 
peal value of 9 entertainment programs was obtained 
for 63 college women together with their judgments 
as to how these programs rank on a lowbrow-high- 
brow continuum. The correlation between these two 
attributes was .76, partly determined by the range of 
stimuli and the statistical procedures employed.”— 
C. H. Ammons. 


(See also Abstracts 3055, 3435) 
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3758. Ackerman, Nathan W. (Columbia U.) 
Mental health and the family in the current world 
crisis. J. Jewish Communal Serv., 1957, 34, 58-72. 

A discussion of mental health in present day society 
with special regard for the status of the family. 
Ackerman urges the need for an “integrated theory of 
human behavior” which will help us to better under- 
stand the “human problems of our times.” He says: 
“Mental illness and health, personality theory, child 
and family guidance and psychotherapy must all be 
reconceptualized.” Out of this view the author has 
developed a concept of family diagnosis which he feels 
will lead us to the ultimate improvement of the mental 
health within the family structure —M. A. Seiden- 
feld. 

3759. Berenda, Carlton W. (U. Oklahoma) Is 
clinical psychology a science? Amer. Psychologist, 
1957, 12, 725-729.—“Science is a matter of degree 
of systematic logical organization of phenomena; 
clinical psychology is a science to a degree that will 
rise in proportion to such systematization,” but its 
development depends upon creative thinking and a 
vital matrix of pervasive, sympathetic, and qualitative 
experiences. A “science of personal human behavior 
seems more feasible in the domain of deviant (neu- 
rotic, psychic) behavior than in mentally healthy be- 
havior. One may predict and logically systematize 
compulsive (neurotic) behavior, whereas the men- 
tally healthy man is more spontaneous, free, and crea- 
tive in his personal behavior—hence, in detail, less 
predictable or logically organizable. A _ science of 
clinical psychology seems more realizable (as to de- 
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tailed prediction) than a science of general healthy 
personality !”—S. J. Lachman, 

3760. Bhatia, C. M. (U. P., Allahabad) Guid- 
ance and counseling. Shiksha, 1957, 9(4), 43-45. 
—The main aim of guidance is to help the individual 
in difficulties which are of psychological nature. The 
counselor should be looked upon as a general prac- 
titioner, and he should be a competent person. Group 
work is important in guidance.—U. Pareek. 

3761. Blake, John A. (Richmond Professional In- 
stitute, Va.) Mental hygiene’s challenge to educa- 
tion. Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1958, 10, 16-21. 

3762. Bos, M. C. Hoe kiezen wij onze test- 
methoden? (How do we choose our testing meth- 
ods?) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1957, 12, 265-269.— 
Seen from the viewpoint of the general practitioner, 
those tests are preferred which have been found to be 
reasonably valid or about which a considerable amount 
of literature is available. Furthermore, the practi- 
tioner is inclined to choose tests in which he has con- 
siderable experience.—R. H. Houwink. 

3763. de Grazea, Alfred (Ed.) Grass roots pri- 
vate welfare: Winning essays of the 1956 national 
awards competition of the Foundation for Volun- 
tary Welfare. New York: New York Univer. Press, 
1957. xiv, 306 p. $4.75.—50 articles, 30 of which 
were award winners in a national competition, de- 
scribe problems and possible solutions to social situa- 
tions common to all communities and to all private 
and voluntary welfare agencies in America. New 
methods and programs are suggested, including tested 
techniques for neighborhood rehabilitation, establish- 
ment of recreational facilities, and financing pro- 
cedures. Other topic areas include: mental health; 
alcoholism; juvenile delinquency; the deaf, crippled, 
and blind; chronic illness; health education and medi- 
cal care; migrant workers; child welfare and aid to 
mothers; the aged; and the general spirit of volun- 
tarism.—L. B. Costin. 

3764. Froehlich, Clifford P. (U. California, 
Berkeley) A criterion for counseling. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1957, 71(5) (Whole No. 444), 12 p.— 
The purpose of this study was to investigate a “pro- 
posed criterion for the evaluation of counseling, 
namely, change in agreement between self-rating and 
score.” The criterion is apparently independent of 
“age, sex, school grade placement, intelligence or 
desire for counseling” nor were “the kind of ‘prob- 
lem’ which counselees verbalized on the problem 
checklist associated with the criterion variable.” 
However, the relationship of the criterion to long 
range objectives has not yet been established. Fur- 
ther research will be necessary to determine whether 
or not this criterion “is associated with more intelli- 
gent, more constructive or more adaptive post-counsel- 
ing behavior.” A number of other areas of further 
study are suggested.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3765. Haun, Paul. (Eastern Pennsylvania Psy- 
chiatric Institute) Mental health for living. Nurs. 
Outlook, 1957, 5, 512-515.—The author analyzes a 
number of ingredients for mental health: (a) rituals, 
codes, and attitudes; (b) a behavioral code imbued 
by conviction; (c) transcendent medicine as an en- 
nobling abstraction; (d) self-acceptance with quali- 
fications and exceptions; and (e) understanding of 
others, including individual perception of family, as- 
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sociates, culture, and the world; their hopes, fears, 
beliefs, expectations, plans, doubts, manners, and solu- 
tions.—S. M. Amatora. 

3766. Jahoda, Marie. Current concepts of posi- 
tive mental health. New York: Basic Books, 1958. 
xxi, 136 p. $2.75.—In this first monograph to be pub- 
lished under the sponsorship of the Joint Commission 
on Mental Illness and Health, Jahoda examines cur- 
rently prevalent assumptions about man and society, 
discusses mental health concepts suggested in the 
literature, and develops a rational approach to the 
problem of definition. “By far the most urgent need 

. is for more knowledge.” Walter E. Barton offers 
a clinical comment in the final chapter. 80 refer- 
ences.—H. P. David. 

3767. Kolesnik, Walter B. (U. Detroit) Mental 
discipline and the modern curriculum. Peabody J. 
Educ., 1958, 35, 298-303.—After reviewing briefly 
the historical development of the concepts of mental 
discipline, the author points out psychological im- 
plications involved for the educational psychologists. 
These include: (a) mental discipline as an open ques- 
tion; (b) experimental investigations varify the possi- 
bility of developing mental habits, attitudes, and skills 
which can be transferred to situations outside the 
classroom; (c) mental discipline conceived in terms 
of fostering habits; (d) transference in the develop- 
ment of mental health habits —S. M. Amatora. 

3768. Kouwer, B. J. Hoe kiezen wij onze test- 
methoden? (How do we choose our testing meth- 
ods?) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1957, 12, 243-251.— 
Results of an opinion survey among qualified psy- 
chologists in the Netherlands show that personal pref- 
erence and “affinity” determine the choice of tests 
rather than the validity of the test itself. It is stated 
that most people experience a resistance against the 
reduction of psychological questions in terms of cri- 
terion and prediction, but rather use tests as an emo- 
tional support to their own insight and not as a 
predictive instrument.—R. H. Houwink. 

3769. Krishnan, B. (U. Mysore) The Githa and 
non-authoritarian type of counseling. Psychol. 
Stud., Mysore, 1957, 2(2), 42-50.—The method of 
counseling used by Krishna with Arjun as revealed 
by the Indian classic the Ghita is much akin to non- 
authoritarian type of counseling.—U’. Pareek. 


3770. Landy, Edward. The guidance director’s 
problems and suggestions for the test specialist. 
Proc, 1957 invit. Conf. test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 
1957, 100-111—The problems which confront the 
guidance director as he goes about his job are stated. 
Major problems which tests can help solve include 
matters of personality difficulties, learning difficul- 
ties, and educational-vocational choice making. Also 
the guidance officer must select and use tests so he is 
concerned with reliability, validity, and comparability. 
There is a need for clearer and better statements 
leading to more intelligent use of tests by the con- 
sumer.—R. L. McCornack. 

3771. Leton, Donald A. (University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) An evaluation of group 
methods in mental hygiene. Ment. Hyg., N.Y., 
1957, 41, 525-533.—A report on an experimental 
study of “the effectiveness of certain representative 
methods of teaching mental hygiene under a uniform 
set of conditions and with standard instruments of 
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appraisal.” While there was “some indication of im- 
provements in school adjustment and attendance data 
could be attributed to courses in mental 
health,” the findings on the whole “did not reflect 
any significant improvement.” The investigator 
points out that “A critical step in research on mental 
health is the establishing of adequate criteria of ef- 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3772. Luszki, Margaret Barron. Interdiscipli- 
nary team research methods and problems. Wash 
ington, D. C.: National Training Laboratories, 1958. 
xxvii, 355 p. $6.00.—A conference series aimed “to 
stimulate research in mental health through the col- 
laborative study of how the concepts and methods of 
relevant disciplines may be better understood and 
used,” supported by the Public Health Service, pro- 
vided the materials summarized here. Many quota- 
tions from participants are presented, carefully in- 
tegrated with the necessary introductory and explana- 
tory 348-item bibliography.—R. L. Sulzer. 


3773. Matussek, Paul. Die allgemeine Bedeut- 
ung Freuds fiir die Psychiatrie. (The general sig- 
nificance of Freud for psychiatry.) Jb. Psychol. Psy- 
chother., 1958, 5, 90-97,—Freud’s discoveries gave 
psychiatrists their first useful techniques for under- 
standing patients in a way that could effect cures. 
lhe present-day psychotherapy of schizophrenia is an 
extension of his work.—E. H’. Eng. 

3774. National Conference on Social Welfare. 
The social welfare forum, 1957. New York: Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press, 1957, xiv, 280 p.—These 20 
papers, selected from a much larger number presented 
at the various meetings of the National Conference 
on Social Welfare, cover these topics: perspectives 
in social welfare; expanding frontiers in American 
culture, public social services, public welfare, and the 
professional practices of social welfare; the social 
worker in cultural change; sociocultural factors in 
personality development; the social psychology of 
groups. Appendixes consist of the program and the 
business organization of the conference and list of 
contributors.—L. B. Costin. 


3775. Parad, Howard J. (Ed.) 


which 


fects.” 23 references. 


passages. 


Ego psychology 
and dynamic casework. New York: Family Service 


Association of America, 1958. 282 p. $4.50.—This 
collection of 19 papers, sponsored by the Smith Col- 
lege School of Social Work, examines the effect of 
ego psychology concepts on casework theory and 
practice and relates casework theory to new develop 
ments in the social Introduction by the 
editor.—L. B. Costin. 


3776. Rey, André. L’examen clinique en psy- 
chologie. (The clinical examination in psychology. ) 
Paris, France: Presses Universitaires de France, 1958. 
222 p. Fr. 600.—The author describes the role of the 
clinical psychologist in medicine and education. The 
individual's initial neurological equipment, motiva- 
tion, conditioning, and the dynamics of need-satisfac- 
tion (equilibrium, adaptation) are also considered. 
Finally, a comprehensive account of psychological 
tests used is included, prefaced by a description of the 
nature of test construction.—N. De Palma. 

3777. Routh, Thomas A. (Florida Council for 
the Blind, Tampa, Fla.) Adjustment counseling. 
Amer. J. Occup. Ther., 1957, 11(6), 320-321, 337- 
338.—A discussion of the counselor's role, with spe- 
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cial reference to the disabled client—M. A. Seiden- 
feld. 

3778. Schneider, Eliezer. 
psicologia contenporanea. (The clinical fallacy in 
contemporary psychology.) Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio 
de Janeiro, 1957, 7(9-10), 14—25.—A critical review 
of Rotter’s ideas (see 29: 3999) with emphasis on 
his distinction between the “self centered” and the 
“social centered” approaches.—J. M. Salazar. 


3779. Traxler, Arthur E. Test users’ problems 
as guides to better measurement: Remarks of the 
chairman. Proc. 1957 invit. Conf. test. Probl., Educ. 
Test. Serv., 1957, 85.—Test specialists have always 
had a good deal of free advice for test users. Re- 
cently, test specialists have become aware of the need 
for communication between producers and consumers 
to be a mutually active process —R. L. McCornack. 


3780. Van De Loo, K. J. M. Over de testkeuze 
in de kliniek. (On the choice of tests in the clinic.) 
Ved. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1957, 12, 237-242.—The 
choice of a test in a clinical examination can be de- 
termined by many factors, which range from a cer- 
tain tradition in connection with a certain clinic to 
the special problems connected with an_ individual 
patient. Furthermore, the “testability” of each in- 
dividual case is an important factor to be taken into 
account. Finally, a number of types of tests are enu- 
merated of which the clinician must be able to dispose 
and from which a choice can be made for each in- 
dividual case.—R. H. Houwink. 


3781. Winthrop, Henry. Tender-mindedness 
versus tough-mindedness in psychology: A reex- 
amination. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1956, 54, 167- 
205.—*The writer has made an effort to list the most 
common grievances which the clinical psychologist 
has against the non-clinical variety, and vice versa.” 
He lists 14 common complaints against the nomothetic 
psychologists and 10 complaints against the idio- 
graphic position. With an acknowledged bias toward 
the nomothetic position the writer discusses a “sam- 
ple of the many etiological factors that underly the 
perennial idiographic-nomothetic controversy.”—G. 
G. Thompson. 


A falacia clinica na 
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3782. —————. Job-analysis in the mental hos- 
pital. Pratibha, 1958, 1, 51-62.—A job analysis pro 
gram was organized in the Mental Hospital, Bang- 
lore. A team worked for this purpose. Various jobs 
were analyzed in terms of operations, shifts, “peak” 
hours, etc. The details are presented—U. Pareek 

3783. The hospital and the institute. 
Pratibha, 1958, 1, 1-3.—An account of the Mental 
Hospital, Banglore, and the All India Institute of 
Mental Health is given.—l’. Pareek. 

3784. Auld, F., Jr.. & White, A. M. Rules for 
dividing interviews into sentences. /. Psychol., 
1956, 42, 273-281.—To analyze interviews into con- 
tents, criteria must be devised for categorizing units. 
The authors list 10 such rules, as to what constitutes 
a thought and what does not, such as false starts, in- 
completed thoughts, or stock phrases which add noth- 
ing to the meaning. Examples from psychotherapy 
interviews are quoted. High reliability is claimed, 
if rules are followed, with no need of depending on 
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intonation or pauses, or cues from punctuation or 
capitalization.—R. W. Husband. 


3785. Bechtoldt, Harold, & Moren, Richard. 
(State U. Iowa) Correlational analyses of test- 
retest data with a 30-year intertrial interval. /roc. 
lowa Acad. Sci., 1957, 64, 514-519.—Correlation 
analyses techniques applied to test-retest results of 
the Army Alpha over a 30-year span indicate some 
changes in factor loadings and the seeming emerg- 
ence of a new factor. The implications of this analy- 
sis procedure are discussed.—C. F. Haner. 

3786. Bennett, Edward M. The polydiagnostic 
method: A technique for multi-variate social and 
clinical research. J. Psychol., 1956, 42, 207-215.— 
The polydiagnostic method operates with a fixed set 
of stimulus materials, designed to elicit associations, 
and the subject is rated as he chooses among and 
orders these materials. 300 associations are pro- 
vided: 150 with self concept, 30 with motive system, 
45 with value system, and 75 with one’s concept of 
social environment. The author points out that this 
is preliminary and makes two suggestions: (a) con- 
figurations should be accented, and combinations of 
scores and profile analyses should be used; and (b) 
this is not to be considered a test, but a technique for 
eliciting a spectrum of responses.—R. HW’. Husband. 


3787. Biderman, Albert D. Communist tech- 
niques of coercive interrogation. USAF Person- 
nel Train. Res. Cent. develpm. Rep., 1956, No. 56- 
132. v, 19 p.—Interview and questionnaire responses 
of 220 AF personnel on their experiences with co- 
ercive interrogation in North Korea and Communist 
China were analyzed. Accounts of interrogations by 


Communist captors from prisoners in World War II 
were reviewed in attempt to find common patterns at 


varying times and places. Common patterns were 
found. Elements of the patterns were: isolation, 
monopolization of attention, induced debilitation and 
exhaustion, cultivation of anxiety and despair, alter- 
nation of punishment and reward, creation of the im- 
pression of omnipotence and omniscience, degrada- 
tion, and enforcement of trivial demands. Pain in- 
flicted on self by the prisoner appeared effective, but 
pain inflicted by the interrogator did not. Guilt feel- 
ings occasioned by capitulation resulted in changes 
in moral attitudes. These disappeared upon return 
to a normal environment.—B. O. Hartman. 


3788. Bugental, J. F. T., Stark, Ed, & Salmon, 
Charles. (Los Angeles) An experiment on “re- 
fusal rates in relation to interviewer approach.” 
Indian J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 119-124.—“One hun- 
dred and twenty-seven persons drawn equally from 
three economic groups were polled by interviewers 
who systematically varied the length of verbal ap- 
proach. Statistical treatment implied that length of 
verbal approach did not significantly affect the re- 
fusal rate with some indication, however, that the 
shorter approaches were to be preferred.”--W. B. 


Webb. 


3789. Carp, E. A. D. E. Psychocatharsis. (Psy- 
chocatharsis.) Lochem, Netherlands: De Tijdstroom, 
1958. 140 p. Hfl. 12.90.—After a discussion of the 
theoretical foundations of psychotherapy by catharsis, 
the author reviews a number of cathartic techniques 
including Breuer’s hypnocartharsis, penthotal-tech- 
niques, Desoille’s “Réve-Eveillé,” nondirective coun- 
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seling, psychodrama, and logotherapy. It is con- 
cluded that the most important element in catharsis 
is the liberation of the self, which occurs in various 
forms in the different techniques of psychotherapy.— 
R. H. Houwink. 

3790. Durandin, G., & Gluge, M. L’influence de 
la forme de la question sur la fidélité des réponses. 
( The influence of the form of the question on the re- 
liability of the answers.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. 
Psychotech., 1958, 6, 461-463.—One of the questions 
dealt with the respective importance of various rea- 
sons for lying, and the Ss were to answer by rating 
each from 0 to 6. Those who indicated that they had 
no trouble rating gave significantly more reliable an- 
swers than those who did after an interval of 3 
months. On the question dealing with the difficulty 
of lying (rated qualitatively: very hard, hard, medium, 
easy, very easy) there is no difference between the 2 
groups of Ss.—l’, Sanua. 

3791. Fein, Rashi. Economics of mental illness. 
New York: Basic Books, 1958. 164 p. $3.00.—This 
is the second of a series of monographs published by 
the Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health 
as part of a national mental health survey to cul- 
minate in recommendations for a national mental 
health program. The monograph deals with the con- 
cept of costs in mental illness with specific delinea- 
tion of “direct” and “indirect” costs and their sig- 
nificance. The scope of the problem can be gathered 
from the finding that annual direct and indirect costs 
add up to $2.4 billion at the very minimum. The 
monograph provides data and information which the 
author hopes will have an influence on future policy 
decisions in the mental health field. An appendix 
lists the participating organizations of the commis- 
sion as well as its members, officers, and staff. 30 
references.—H. Feifel. 

3792. Geleerd, Elisabeth R. Some aspects of psy- 
choanalytic technique in adolescence. Psychoanal. 
Stud. Child, 1957, 12, 263-283.—Analysis of adoles- 
cents differs from that of adults in 6 ways: greater 
effort is made to increase the tolerance of the ego 
to pathogenic conflicts in adolescence, greater help in 
learning to test reality is necessary in adolescence, 
need for the analyst to fulfill the need of the adoles- 
cent for a parent substitute (although in a reserved 
way), absence of systematic analysis of all defense 
mechanisms in adolescence, limited working through, 
and different handling of the transference.—D. 
Prager. 

3793. Gilbert, Albin R. Projective cross-exami- 
nation. J. Psychol., 1956, 42, 105-132.—On an hy- 
pothesis that proponents of projective techniques over- 
rate the extent to which these techniques succeed, the 
author tried a sort of reliability study, using inde- 
pendent appraisals of several interpreters. Ss were 
asked to complete a sentence referring to the action 
of a person prompted by a strong motive, then the 
same but using a weaker expression of the same mo- 
tive. 5 judges pooled ratings as to 19 different di- 
mensions, and agreement was 78% as opposed to 
50% by chance.—R. W. Husband. 

3794. Herrmann, Theo. Der Methodendual- 
ismus in der Psychologie. (Methodological dual- 
ism in psychology.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1958, 
5, 182-192.—There are 2 main approaches in psy- 
chology: the operational and the phenomenological. 
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[he former emphasizes the quantitative, the latter 
reductions. Neither approach is reducible in 
instance to the other, and neither approach 
legitimately judged on the basis of criteria in- 
assumptions of the other method. Both ap 
needed in psychology, particularly in 
the sphere of psychodiagnosis—E, W. Eng. 


3795. Jaffe, Joseph. An objective study of com- 
munication in psychiatric interviews. /. /illside 
Hosp., 1957, 6, 207-215.—A method of interview 
inalysis is presented which studies the sequential 
pattern in dyadic language measuring the type-token- 
ratio which furnishes an index of the balance between 
repetition and variety of words. It permits quanti- 
tative statements of clinical phenomena in single in- 
terviews and the course of therapy. Pace of inter- 
iction, time reference, and relative amounts of par- 
ticipation by doctor and patient are also being meas- 
ured. 60 recorded interviews were analyzed by this 
method C. T. Bever. 

3796. John, Erwin Roy., & Miller, James, G. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) The acquisition and 
application of information in the problem-solving 
process: An electronically operated logical test. 
Rehav. Sci., 1957, 2, 291-300. Che description of a 
technique and illustration of its utility and poten- 
tiality in studying the problem-solving process. S's 
is measured in terms of rate of works, 
in the questions asked, and whether the 
Some 


eidetic 
the last 
can be 
volving 
proaches are 


performance 
redundancy 
questions are analytic or synthetic in nature. 
the preliminary findings with the apparatus are 
discussed.—J. Arbit. 
3797. Kincaid, Harry V., & Bright, Margaret. 
Stanford U.) The tandem interview: A trial of 
the two-interviewer team. Publ. opin. Ouart., 1957, 
21, 304-312 Ihe authors’ experiences in joint inter- 
viewing of business executives form the basis for their 
comments on the advantages of such a procedure: 
recording and minimizing re- 


greater efficiency in 
increased precision, 


spondents’ waiting for recording; 
range, and sensitivity of questions; greater probability 
of rapport; greater accuracy in reconstructing and 
reporting responses; and others. Suggested applica- 
tions of the tandem technique are to high status re- 
spondents; exploratory studies; and complex, subtle, 
or tabued subjects. Problems and difficulties are also 
mentioned.—H. IW. Riecken. 

3798. Kubis, Joseph F. (Fordham U.) Instru- 
mental, chemical and psychological aids in the in- 
terrogation of witnesses. J. soc. /ssues, 1957, 13 
(2), 40-49.—Whereas lie detectors demand a con- 
scious subject, drugs and hypnosis work best when 
the conscious ego begins to nod. Essentially lie de- 
tectors are belief-verifiers rather than fact finding 
instruments. Drug and hypnotic techniques attempt 
to get the S to reconstruct the facts of the situation 
as he once saw them. All 3 techniques depend on 
the way the person interprets the primary perceptual 
datum he experiences. In view of some preliminary 
experimentation it is recommended that a more in- 
tegrated use of the 3 techniques be made. The dis- 
turbing fact is that so little experimental research 
has been done concerning the validity of the testi- 
mony when witnesses are subjected to these interroga- 
tion techniques. In addition research is needed on 
the condition under which the unreliable but sincere 
witnesses can testify with reasonable accuracy. Lie- 
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detection procedures, drugs (narcoanalysis ), and hyp- 
nosis are compared with respect to application in 
witness interrogation, relevant findings, and critical 
evaluation of past research.—J. A. Fishman. 

3799. Mayer, Morris F. A guide for child-care 
workers. New York: Child Welfare League of 
America, 1958. vii, 184 p.—While a great deal has 
been written about the practices of the caseworker 
and other professionals in child welfare work, less has 
been published about the role of such child-care staff 
as house parents, counselors, children’s supervisors, 
attendants, and child-care personnel in children’s in- 
stitutions and hospitals. The aim of this book is to 
fill that lack. 8 chapters deal with these topics: the 
child as an individual, children as a group, meals and 
the meaning of food, everyday routines and needs, 
recreation and play, descipline, parents, the child- 
care worker as part of a team. An appendix contains 
a sample of a conference between a child-care worker 
and her supervisor.—L. B. Costin. 

3800. Miiller, Wilhelm Helmut. Uber die Ob- 
jektivitat von Anmutungsqualitaten in der Hand- 
schrift. (Objectivity of expressive qualities in hand- 
writing.) Psychol. Beit., 1957, 3, 364-389.—In a 
study of graphic characteristics, 10 graphologists 
were asked to rate 12 handwriting samples for the 
presence of 20 signs from a suggested list of 150. In- 
terrater agreement was 70%, considerably beyond 
chance expectation. The findings are discussed in 
detail with a view toward establishing a list of ex- 
pressive graphological qualities. English and French 
summaries. 29 references.—H. P. David. 

3801. Ombredane, Andre; Robaye, Francine, & 
Robaye, Edmond. Résultats d’une application 
selon une technique nouvelle du Test des Rela- 
tions Spatiales de Minnesota 4 une population de 
noirs Aslampasu. (Results on the administrations 
by a new technique of the Minnesota Spatial Rela- 
tions Test to a Negro population of Asalampasu. ) 
Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1957, 6, 379- 
395.—This technique considers the errors of form, 
dimension, and orientation during 2 transpositions of 
the form board pieces and the number of series of 
similarly shaped pieces identified. The test used with 
the Asalampasu proved sensitive to age differences 
up to 14 years. On the other hand, when age is 
equated, there is little difference among Ss classified 
according to the length of their schooling. It is the 
first time that the authors have reported a type of 
operation where African Negroes show concern for 
speed.—l’. Sanua. 


3802. Parker, Clyde A., Wright, E. Wayne, & 
Clark, Selby G. Questions concerning the inter- 
view as a research technique. /. educ. Res., 1957, 
51, 215-222.—Information was obtained in an inter- 
view to determine whether students who had received 
scholarships would have attended college without 
scholarship aid. Interviews were recorded and check 
interviews made. The degree of consistency was 
found to be such as to raise questions concerning the 
justification of the expense of interviewing when ques- 
tionnaires or similar techniques would be only slightly 
less reliable—M. Murphy. 

3803. Rangell, Leo. Critique and methodology. 
In J. Frosch & N. Noss (Eds.), The annual survey 
of psychoanalysis. Vol. IV (see 33: 2457), 23-51.— 
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Papers summarized in this chapter deal with critique 
and methodology of psychoanalysis as a whole, as 
well as with these specific concepts: instinct theory; 
displacement phenomena and the libido theory; oedi- 
pus complex and pregenitality; theories of anxiety; 
dreams, transference, and the analytic situation. The 
chapter concludes with a critique of specific con- 
tributions or contributors. The literature reviewed 
“reflects a continuing and necessary attention to the 
question of the validity of the fundamental structure 
|of psychoanalysis ].”—F. Costin. 

3804. Rey, André. Centration soutenue sur une 
tache intellectuelle simple. (Prolonged attention 
to a simple intellectual task.) Arch. Psychol, 
Genéve., 1957, 36, 29-61.—Attentive behavior is ana- 
lyzed. Each activity has its own “attention effect” 
which results from the effect of numerous factors. 
A test of prolonged attention is presented (ordinal 
rearrangement of numbers). Its standardization is 
discussed. The implications for clinical studies are 
discussed.—H. C. Triandis. 

3805. Rosow, Irving. (Purdue U.) Interview- 
ing British psychiatrists. Publ. opin. Quart., 1957, 
21, 279-287.—In the light of his field experiences, 
the author examines 3 maxims of interviewing: the 
value of sponsorship in gaining entree, the im- 
portance of observing local mores of respondents, 
and the effect of anxiety aroused by the interview on 
respondents’ performance. Most attention is devoted 
to anxiety and means of handling it to facilitate data 
collection from high status respondents.—H. W. 
Riecken. 

3806. Strunk, O., Jr. (West Virginia Wesleyan 
Coll.) Note on self-reports and religiosity. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1958, 4, 29.—‘In attempting to determine 
the significance of differences between several varia- 
bles and high and low negative self-rating scores, 
Cowen [see 29: 2412] discovered a tendency for high 
scorers on the Brownfain Self-rating Inventory to 
hold less intense religious beliefs than low-scorers. 
... In the present study high self-rating scorers ob- 
tained a mean of 44.11 (N = 36) on the religious area 
of the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values and 
low scorers a mean of 43.61 (N = 36). This differ- 
ence is not significant (t=.21). Indeed, the trend 
is in the opposite direction from that suggested by 
Cowen’s data. Also, there were no significant differ- 
ences between high and low self-rating scorers on 
any of the 6 value areas covered by the AVL.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 

3807. Swenson, Clifford H., Jr. (U. Tennessee) 
Empirical evaluations of human figure drawings. 
Psychol. Bull., 1957, 54, 431-466.—‘*Machover’s hy- 
potheses concerning the DAP have seldom been sup- 
ported by the research reported in the literature in 
the past eight years. It is suggested that the opinion 
of clinicians that the DAP is of value as a clinical 
instrument, despite the lack of experimental evidence 
to support this judgment, is due to the fact that the 
DAP, in a few cases which impress the individual 
clinician, does provide an indication of the nature 
of the individual client’s problems. Some evidence 
supports the use of the DAP as a rough screening de- 
vice and as a gross indicator of level of adjustment.” 
87-item bibliography.—lV. J. Meyer. 

3808. Tooker, Ellis D. (Board of Education, 
Hartford, Conn.) Counselor role: Counselor train- 
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ing. Personnel guid. J., 1957, 36, 263-267.—After 
presenting a somewhat detailed description of the role 
of the school counselor, 12 requirements for training 
are discussed.—G. S. Speer. 


(See also Abstract 4385) 
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3809. Allen, Robert M. (U. Miami) A note on 
persistent responses in longitudinal Rorschach 
protocols. J. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 362-365.—The 
writer discusses 3 responses that are persistently re- 
peated in the 18 Rorschach protocols of one S col- 
lected over a period of 6 years between the ages of 4 
and 10. The writer concludes from his intimate 
knowledge of the S tested and the environmental de- 
terminants of the persistent Rorschach responses that 
“The tester should attempt to obtain data regarding 
pathological percepts from sources other than the ink- 
blot itself. ‘his does impose upon the test user the 
responsibility of avoiding blind interpretations.”— 
A. R. Jensen. 

3810. Allen, Robert M. (U. Miami) Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule intercorrelations for 
two groups. Psychol. Rec., 1957, 7, 87-91.—The raw 
scores on the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
were intercorrelated for 130 college males and females. 
These were compared with the correlations obtained 
by Edwards using 1509 students of similar median 
and age range. In general the intercorrelations for 
both total groups were similar in direction and size. 
As found by Edwards the majority of the 16 variables 
were independent. Those that were not were dis- 
cussed “with no implication that more than a specific 
common continuum is involved.”—S. C. Ratner. 

3811. Armitage, Stewart G., & Pearl, David. 
(VA Hosp., Battle Creek, Mich.) Unsuccessful 
differential diagnosis from the Rorschach. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 479-484.—"The consistency 
with which individual or group diagnostic categoriza- 
tion can be predicted from the Rorschach was in- 
vestigated in two ways; one was an objective sta- 
tistical approach and the other a subjective judg- 
mental approach. In the first, an attempt was made 
to relate statistically either single or patterned Ror- 
schach determinants to previously made diagnostic 
judgments. ‘The results failed to uncover any useful 
means of arriving at a diagnosis. The judgmental 
approach was found to be equally unsuccessful in 
achieving consistent diagnostic predictions.”—A. J. 
Bachrach. 

3812. Auld, Frank, Jr. Is Beck’s sample of Ror- 
schach testees representative? J. gen. Psychol., 
1957, 56, 135-136.—‘*The Beck sample can be con- 
sidered a representative sample of people in the 
middle social levels of the population who are in the 
middle years of life. It does not include adequate 
numbers of lower-lower-class persons, of upper- mid- 
dle-class and above, or of persons 40 years of age 
or older.”"—C. K. Bishop. 


3813. Barendregt, J. T., Aris-Dijkstra, M., Di- 
ercks, L. M. J., & Wilde, G. J. S. De Rorschach- 
test als middel tot toetsing van de hypothese der 
psychosomatische specificiteit: Een cross-validatie. 
(The Rorschach test as a means of testing the hy- 
pothesis of psychosomatic specificity: A cross-valida- 
tion.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1958, 13, 173-195.— 
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results of 2 cross validation studies with 
ail- 


From the 
the Rorschach on patients with psychosomatic 


ments, it is concluded that, although the hypothesis of 
psychosomatic specificity seems to be essentially cor- 


Rorschach test is too complex to be 
exploration of this hypothesis.—2X. 


roborated, the 
used for further 
H. Houwink 

3814. Behrens, Barbara, & Miles, Guy H. (State 
UL. lowa) A test of “tendency to analyze” for use 
with college men. Proc. 1 Acad, Sci., 1957, 64, 
508-513.—A group of college men given a test of 6 
block designs, 3 from the WAIS and 3 original, were 
classified as “analyzers” or “non-analyzers” with 
high reliability. A biserial correlation of .77 was 
obtained between test and the analyzer-non- 
analyzer o_o with former group doing 
better. —<( . Haner. 

3815. Sendlon J. Validatie-onderzoek van de 
Rail-Walking Test. (A validation study of the 
Rail-W alking Test.) Nederl. Tijdsch. Psychol., 
1957, 12, 424-455.—A detailed study of Heath’s Rail- 
Walking Test shows this test to be a good differ- 
entiator of organicity. A significant correlation 
between RWT performance and Wechsler Block De- 
sign was noted. The suggestion that rail- 
walking could be used as a test of “neuroticism” could 
not be corroborated, however.—R. H. Houwink. 

3816. Bergius, Rudolf. (ree U., Berlin) Ver- 
gleich Charakterologischer Diagnosen im Unwis- 
sentlichen und im Wissentlichen Verfahren. 
(Comparing characterological diagnoses based on 
unconscious and conscious procedures.) Psychol. 
Reit., 1957, 3, 341-363.—In a study of experimental 
blind psychodiagnosis, 20 psychology students listed 
individual impressions of 6 adolescents based on a 
series of photographs taken during a psychological 
examination. Small group judgments of individual 
youngsters were then obtained. Next, each group 
was asked to describe an S on the basis of an exten- 
sive test battery. The photos were found inappro- 
priate for descriptive purposes; and blind diagnoses 
of test data were only slightly better. The findings 
are discussed in terms of the psychodiagnostic proc- 
English and French summaries.—H. P. David. 

Fh Blackman, Nathan. (Malcolm Bliss Hosp., 

. Louis, Mo.) The effects of group psychothera- 
aaaie techniques on community attitudes toward 
social maladjustment. J. soc. Ther., 1957, 3, 197- 
204.—A description is given of the use of the in- 
terview method, between leader (psychiatrist) and 
patient (delinquent), with the latter’s minister, pro- 
bation officer, employer, lawyer, and the like, all 
present around the same conference table. The 
method is illustrated by case report.—L. 4A. Penning- 
ton, 

3818. Bladergroen, W. J. Problemen rondom 
de psychologische diagnostiek van leermoeilijk- 
heden. (Problems in the psychological diagnosis of 
learning difficulties.) Ned. Tijdsch. Psychol., 1957, 
12, 252-264.—A discussion of the problems in the 
psychodiagnosis of children which present learning 
difficulties. It is stressed that the computation of an 
IQ by means of intelligence tests is not sufficient but 
should be supplemented by projective tests in order 
to determine organic, functional, and emotional dis- 
turbances and to find a basis for therapeutic ap- 


H. Houwink. 
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proaches.—XK. 
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3819. Briskin, Gerald J., & Stennis, James W. 
Improving predictability of Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory. l’S Armed Forces med. J., 
1957, 8, 539-543.—“An attempt was made to increase 
the predictive ability of the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory (MMPI) by revalidating it 
to conform more readily with the specific population 

. [army personnel] with which it was being used. 
This was accomplished by determining the means and 
standard deviations for each of the subscales and then 
recalculating the T scores for the population being 
studied. Making diagnostic predictions on the basis 
of four categories—normal, neurotic, character and 
behavior disorder, and psychotic—two judges, using 
the revalidated data, were able to predict with sig- 
nificant accuracy the final psychiatric diagnosis; 
using the standard MMPI profiles, their efforts were 
on a purely chance basis.”"—G. H. Crampton. 


3820. Broen, William E., Jr. (U. Kansas) The 
use of psychometric sign tests in different popula- 
tions. Psychol. Rec., 1957, 7, 117-118.—Meehl and 
Rosen’s thesis regarding antecedent probabilities and 
the efficiency of diagnostic signs is extended to some 
specific problems of interpreting test results. The 
example is considered of routine testing of student 
populations with instruments whose diagnostic va- 
lidity was determined by discriminative power of 
items. It is pointed out how failure to consider the 
proportional sizes of the normal versus the hospital 
populations leads to spuriously high diagnosis of ab- 
normality in the student group.—S. C. Ratner. 


3821. Biihler, C.. & Manson, M. P. The Pic- 
ture World Test: A new projective technique. 
J. Psychol., 1956, 42, 303-316.—The Picture World 
Test is a new projective technique, useful for groups 
as well as individuals, and for both diagnosis and 
therapy. PWT represents 12 scenes from life, such 
as farm, city, church, factory, war, prison. S can be 
creative, not only in selecting and arranging the pic- 
tures, but in connecting and adding landscapes, ve- 
hicles, ete. Cases and interpretations are quoted. 
The authors feel PWT is well suited to illustrate to 
patients their characteristic approaches and defenses 
to the world and toward their life goals—R. IV. 
Husband. 


3822. Cohen, Jacob. (Franklin D. Roosevelt VA 
Hosp.) A factor-analytically based rationale for 
the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale. J/. consult. 
Psychol., 1957, 21, 451-457.—A rationale for the 
subtests of the WAIS derived from factor analyses 
is presented. “Each subtest’s measurement function, 
in terms of a dominant general factor (G), three 
major common factors ( Verbal Comprehension, Per- 
ceptual Organization, Memory), and two minor 
factors was presented. The results in the three 
younger groups (18-19, 25-34, 45-54) were found 
to be quite similar, but some subtests undergo a 
change in measurement function in the oldest group 
(60- over 75).” Specificities were “not found high 
enough to warrant unique interpretations of the sub- 
tests,” a finding similar to a previous report of this 
author (see 27: 4251).—A. J. Bachrach. 


3823. Cox, F. N. (U. Melbourne) The Rosen- 
zweig Picture-Frustration Study (Child Form). 
Aust. J. Psychol., 1957, 9, 141-148.—Findings sup- 
port the hypothesis that the Child Form of the P-F 
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test consists of 2 main groups of items: the child in- 
teracting with probable parent figures and the child 
interacting with peer figures. Also supported is the 
hypothesis that children’s responses to the 2 groups 
of items “could be used directly to predict the chil- 
dren’s customary or habitual responses to frustra- 
tion by parents and peers.”"—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

3824. Chase, Philip H. (U. Colorado) Self con- 
cepts in adjusted and maladjusted hospital pa- 
tients. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 495-497.—“The 
present study represented an attempt to measure 
psychological maladjustment with Q-sort data yield- 
ing six adjustment measures utilizing concepts of 
self, of ideal self, and of the average other person. 
It was found that only measures containing the self 
sort could discriminate a group of ‘adjusted’ from 
three groups of ‘maladjusted’ hospitalized patients. 
‘Maladjusted’ Ss saw themselves as being different 
from their ideals and from their concepts of the aver- 
age other person, while ‘adjusted’ Ss did not. Both 
‘adjusted’ and ‘maladjusted’ Ss tended to hold similar 
conceptions of the ideal self and of the average other 
person.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

3825. Christie, Richard, & Budnitzky, Stanley. 
(Columbia U.) A short forced-choice anxiety 
scale. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 501. 


3826. Daniéls, M. J. M., & Kuyer, H. J. M. 
Persoonsbeoordeling als voorselectie voor bedrijfs- 
psychiatrisch onderzoek. (Personality rating as 
preselection for industrial-psychiatric examination. ) 
Nederl. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1957, 12, 413-423.—The 


authors suggest the possibility that maladjusted per- 
sons employed in industry be screened by the psy- 


chologist before being subjected to psychiatric ex- 
amination and treatment.—R. H. Houwink. 


3827. De, Bimaleswar. Stimulus words as com- 
plex indicators in diagnostic free association. J. 
Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1957, 15, 152-162.—98 stimu- 
lus words, of which 50 were neutral and 48 emotional 
words, were selected from the lists of Jung, Kent and 
Rosanoff, Murphy, Rapaport, Tendler, and Crown. 
The words were tachistoscopically administered in 
random order to 50 adult, normal males. It was ex- 
pected, following Rapaport, that the emotional stimu- 
lus words were “most likely to touch upon conflicted 
sets of ideas and affects . . . and there would be a 
greater incidence of all disturbances on these words.” 
The result “definitely disproves the validity of the 
theory so far as the . .. group used in this study is 
concerned.” 15-item bibliography.—D. Lebo. 


3828. Delay, J., Pichot, P., Lelord, G., & Perse, 
J. De la validité de l’inventaire multiphasique de 
personnalité du Minnesota. (Concerning the va- 
lidity of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1957, 2(1), 91-107. 
—In a study on 200 adult subjects, the MMPI pro- 
files were matched with clinical diagnosis and cor- 
related according to sex and pathological groupings. 
The results seem to validate satisfactorily the MMPI 
in the field of nosological diagnosis. Using blind 
analysis, a smaller sampling of 14 cases proved 100% 
correct when matched with psychiatric observation. 
The authors feel that MMPI can make an effective 
contribution in problems of complex differential diag- 
nosis and in the many cases needing confirmation of 
a diagnostic hypothesis.—M. D. Stein. 
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3829. Dennis, Wayne. Performance of Near 
Eastern children on the Draw-A-Man Test. Child 
Develpm., 1957, 28, 427-430.—‘Draw-a-Man tests 
given to children between the ages of 5 and 10 years 
in Lebanon and Egypt indicate that at ages 5 and 6 
the mean Goodenough quotient is approximately 100, 
In most groups the mean quotient decreases with age. 
A cultural explanation of this decrease is suggested.” 
—F,. Costin. 

3830. Dingman, H. F. (Pacific State Hosp., 
Pomona, Calif.) Factor analysis of some tests of 
disposition rigidity. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 
35-36.—13 tests of rigidity and flexibility admin- 
istered to 203 Ss, who “were not homogeneous with 
respect to age, sex, or educational level attained. Age 
ranged from 13 to 54... and educational level ranged 
from high school to graduate school. The tests were 
intercorrelated . . . and 8 factors were extracted by 
the Thurstone complete centroid method. . . . There 
does not seem to be any overlapping of the rigidity 
and fluency factors.”-—C. H. Ammons. 

3831. Doob, Leonard W. (Yale U.) The use of 
different test items in non-literate societies. Publ. 
opin. Quart., 1957, 21, 499-504.—A total of 292 male 
Africans from 3 societies (Luo, Ganda, and Zulu) 
were interviewed through interpreters and were ad- 
ministered a series of standardized psychological. tests 
including Rorschach plates, ambiguous drawings, a 
Vigotsky-like sorting test, embedded figures, and 
tests of auditory and visual retention. This highly 
condensed report of part of the results emphasizes 
the finding that some pairs of items that seemed to 
concern the same area of behavior yielded similar but 
other pairs different results in the same society. The 
author cautions against reliance on single items to 
interpret a culture.—H. IV. Riecken, 

3832. Epstein, Seymour, & Smith, Richard. (U. 
Massachusetts) Thematic apperception, Rorschach 
content, and ratings of sexual attractiveness of 
women as measures of the sex drive. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1957, 21, 473-478.—' Fifty-nine college males 
were given three projective tests, a test of thematic 
apperception, the Group Rorschach Test, and pic- 
tures of attractive women who were rated for sex 
appeal. In order to measure sex drive, a question- 
naire was anonymously filled out with information on 
average rate of sexual orgasm, number of days since 
last orgasm, and sexual responsivity at the moment. 
Two measures of drive were investigated, one based 
solely on rate; the other on satiation, as determined 
by days since last orgasm, relative to rate.” Among 
the major findings were the following: “Subjective 
judgment of sexuality was not significantly related 
to rate or satiation Sexual response scores on all 
three projective measures were directly and sig- 
nificantly associated with rate, but none was related 
to satiation.”—A. J. Bachrach. 


3833. Faverge, J.-M. Utilisation de la régression 
question-test dans l'étude interne d’un test ot 
d’une échelle. (The use of the item-test regression 
in the study of the internal consistency of a test or 
scale.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1957, 
6, 359-366.—To measure homogeneity through cor- 
relations, as is often done, is not appropriate because 
high correlation between each item and the test as a 
whole does not preclude the possibility of finding 2 
items A and B, A being more difficult than B for 
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high scoring Ss and easier for low scoring Ss. If 
there is homogeneity, each question should rank the 
various categories of Ss detined by the test variable 
in the same order, and each category of Ss should 
rank the questions in the same order, The cluster of 


item-test regressions could be plotted graphically. 


These curves should be ascending and have no com- 
mon points which are common to all the curves.—V. 


Sanua 

3834. Feifel, Herman; Abrahamson, Leonard 
S., Weisskopf-Joelson, Edith; Gundlach, Ralph; 
David, Henry P., & Forer, Bertram. Symposium: 
Research with projective techniques. J. proj. 
Tech., 1957, 21, 341-361.—7 writers discuss various 
important contributions to projective research in 
1956 Most references are to the TAT, while the 
Rorschach is absent. 3 of the researches discussed 
at length were considered by the Research Com- 
mittee of the Society for Projective Techniques to be 
the best published research using projective tech- 
niques.—A. R. Jensen. 

3835. Fein, L. G., & Allen, D. T. (Stamford, 
Conn.) Parts of speech ratio: A maturational 
and diagnostic index to personality function. /sy- 
chol. Newsltr., NYU, 1958, 9, 162-166.—It is shown 
that counts of 4 different parts of speech—nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, and adverbs—covary with each other 
for the same population, but are different when com- 
pared across populations, i.e., normal, children, men- 
tally sick.—M. S. Mayszner. 

3836. Friedman, Ira. (Cleveland Receiving Hos- 
pitel) Characteristics of the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test heroes of normal, psychoneurotic, and 
paranoid schizophrenic subjects. /. proj. Tech., 
1957, 21, 372-376.—The characteristics of the TAT 
hero were compared in groups of normals, neurotics, 
and paranoid schizophrenics by means of a Q sort. 
rhe Q sort was also used to obtain a measure of 
“ideal self concept.” In normals there was greater 
correlation between ‘TAT hero characteristics and 
ideal self concept than in the neurotics and psy- 
chotics. The normal TAT hero is different from that 
of the neurotic and psychotic groups, which do not 
differ in this respect. Ihe TAT hero of normals 
has greater feelings of adequacy, satisfaction, and 
optimism about life, a less stressful relationship with 
people and parents, and less depressive qualities. 
lhe TAT hero characteristics of schizophrenics were 
most variable.—A. R. Jensen. 

3837. Fujita, B. (U. Washington) Applicabil- 
ity of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
to Nisei. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 518-519.—50 men 
and 50 women Nisei students were given the Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Schedule and their scores 
compared with those of the normative group. Paired 
statements were matched adequately for the Nisei and 
the normative group, but there was a difference in 
the organization of variables for Nisei men. Dif- 
ference in social class background may account for 
the variance. —C. H. Ammons. 

3838. Grygier, T. (Banstead Hosp., England) 
A factorial study of insularity. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 
3, 613-614.—This study is part of a series concerned 
with the development of the Dynamic Personality In- 
ventory, a projective type of test on which S marks 
300 items as “like” or “dislike.” This study con- 
cerns the Ai scale, one of 30 scales, which belongs to 
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“anal retentive” pattern of attitudes and be- 
havior, It is designed to measure prejudice, paranoid 
attitudes, and insularity. It is related negatively to 
intelligence and education and positively to 3 of the 
“anal” scales. Results of factor analysis were con- 
sistent with the construction of a single scale, most 
items having high loadings on a general factor of 
insularity. The rotation, which produced a satis- 
factory solution in the first sample, did not satisfy 
the data in the second sample.—C. H. Ammons. 

3839. Habets, J. J. G. M. Enige bevindingen 
over de Rosenzweig “Picture-Frustration Study” 
voor Kinderen. (Some experiences with the Ros- 
enzweig Picture-Frustration Study for children.) 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1958, 13, 205-228.—A dis- 
cussion of the test results of 150 boys and girls on the 
children’s form of the P-F Study shows predominance 
of the extrapunitive type of aggression and the ego- 
defensive reaction-type. The ego-blocking situations 
were found to give significantly more extrapunitive 
reactions, whereas superego-blocking situations yield 
significantly more intro- and impunition. No sig 
nificant sex differences were found, but there was an 
age difference in the direction of older children being 
prevailingly less extrapunitive. No differences were 
found between groups of different intelligence levels. 
The author concludes by discussing some advantages 
and disadvantages of the test—K. H. Houwink. 

3840. Hare, A. Paul, & Hare, Rachel T. The 
Draw-A-Group Test. /. genet. Psychol., 1956, 89, 
51-59.—In an exploratory study Ss were 166 first- 
through third-grade children who were given the 
Draw-A-Group Test, an extension of use of human 
figure drawings for personality and adjustment evalu- 
ation. Ss use 18” * 24” paper and crayons to draw 
a picture of a group they like to play with best on 
playground, doing the thing they like best to do. 
Names of children in order in which they are drawn, 
plus story, are recorded. Teachers’ rankings of 
classes from leaders to isolates were compared with 
authors’ rankings based on pictures, and a significant 
average rank correlation of .52 was secured. When 
only extremes of each class ranking were taken into 
account, average rank correlation was .62, a signifi- 
cant increase. It was concluded that results support 
the hypothesis that children’s drawings of their group 
are related to their positions in the group.—S. M. 
Schoonover. 

3841. Homma, Masayasu. (Osaka U. School of 
Medicine) Studies on the H-T-P (Buck). Folia 
psychiat. neur. Jap., 1957, 11, 1-26.—A study of the 
Buck’s House-Tree-Person Test administered to 183 
Japanese male and female psychiatric patients. 103 of 
the Ss were between the age of 16 and 25 years; edu- 
cational level ranged from junior high school to uni- 
versity; the major diagnostic categories included 
psychoneurosis (85 Ss), schizophrenia (48 Ss), gen- 
eral paresis (13 Ss), epilepsy (11 Ss). “Scorable” 
items are discussed, and significant differences be- 
tween clinical groups are presented. 26 references.— 
M. L. Simmel. 

3842. Hudson, W., Lake, R. M., & Mbau, G. G. 
A study into the applicability of a counting test 
designed to obtain work curves for illiterate Afri- 
cans. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannesburg, 
1957, 7, 71-74.—A test which required counting and 
encircling dots was devised. It was used in 2 studies 


the 
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(N =4 in each) of illiterate Africans. The results 
are “affected by their lack of familiarity with the 
materials and their inability to follow instructions to 
such an extent as to render the test unsuitable.”—J. L. 
Walker. 

3843. Johnson, Thomas F. The function of the 
Mosaic Test in clinical practice. J. gen. Psychol., 
1957, 56, 51-58.—The Mosaic Test, while providing 
insight in the functioning of the individual, samples 
only cognitive and emotional behavior, hence limiting 
interpretation of the dynamic functioning of the S. 
Its great advantage is ease and brevity of administra- 
tion, with signs, indices, and patterns having mean- 
ing of a general nature, provided the patient's total 
performance is taken into consideration. Little sta- 
tistical reliability can be expected since the dynamics 
of function is being demonstrated.—C. K. Bishop. 

3844. Keats, J. A. (U. Queensland) A test of 
significance of difference between correlated pro- 
portions. Aust. J. Psychol., 1957, 9, 149-153.—The 
article reports “a likelihood ratio test of the sig- 
nificance of the difference between correlated propor- 
tions.” The test was developed by S. S. Wilks.—P. 
FE. Lichtenstein. 

3845. Kimmel, Herbert D. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Three criteria for the use of one-tailed 
tests. Psychol. Bull., 1957, 54, 351-353.—The follow- 
ing criteria are proposed as temporary guideposts for 
the use of one-tailed tests: “1. Use a one-tailed test 
when a difference in the unpredicted direction, while 
possible, would be psychologically meaningless. .. . 
2. Use a one-tailed test when results in the unpredicted 
direction will, under no conditions, be used to deter- 
mine a course of behavior different in any way from 


that determined by no difference at all. ... 3. Use a 
one-tailed test when a directional hypothesis is de- 
ducible from psychological theory but results in the 
opposite direction are not deducible from coexisting 
psychological theory.”—lWV. J. Meyer. 


3846. Klopfer, Bruno. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Psychological variables in human cancer. 
J. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 331-340.—In his Presidential 
Address to the Society for Projective Techniques the 
writer discusses the use of the Rorschach in re- 
search on personality factors in cancer patients, par- 
ticularly as concerns the relationship of personality to 
rate of cancer growth. Slow-growing and fast-grow- 
ing cases could be diagnosed from the Rorschach by 
the writer. An “ego psychology” type of rationale 
is put forth as an explanation for the relationship be- 
tween Rorschach characteristics and rate of cancer 
growth.—A. R. Jensen. 


3847. Klugman, Samuel F. (VA Hosp., Coates- 
ville, Tenn.) Agreement between two tests as 
predictors of college success. Personnel guid. J., 
1957, 36, 255-258.—The correlations of scores ob- 
tained by 151 nurses on the ACE Psychological Ex- 
amination and the California Test of Mental Maturity 
were not significantly different from the data pub- 
lished by the authors of the CTMM. However, the 
mean nonverbal and total scores were significantly 
different.—G. S. Speer. 


3848. Kristof, Walter. (Marburg/Lahn, Institut 
fiir Psychologie, Gutenbergstrasse 18) Zur Frage 
der statistischen Sicherung von Profildifferenzen. 
(Re the question of statistical assurance of differences 
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in test profiles.) Z. exp. angewand. Psychol., 1957, 
4, 692-696.—Lienert’s ‘Statistical Concept of In- 
terpretation of Test Profiles” (see 32: 4191) can be 
derived directly on the basis of probability theory and 
proves to be a maximum of attainable precision. The 
necessary assumptions of such a derivation, however, 
allow only a limited application of the concept.—W’. 
J. Koppits. 

3849, Linhart, H. Power functions of tests con- 
cerning the product moment correlation coefficient. 
J. Nat. Inst. Personnel. Res., Johannesburg, 1957, 
7(1), 51-65.—A presentation is given of: graphs of 
the power function of correlation tests, a statistical 
test for conclusions, methods for designing and evalu- 
ating 2-way tests of hypotheses concerning the cor- 
relation in bivariate normal populations, charts for 
determining the necessary sample size, and power 
curves for tests of H:»=0. 7 charts.—J. L. Walker. 

3850. Loevinger, J. (Jewish Hosp., St. Louis) 
Objective tests as instruments of psychological 
theory. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 635-694.—"The lines 
of evidence which together establish the construct 
validity of a test refer to its content, its internal 
structure, and relation to outside variables. A single 
explanation or theory must encompass all evidence 
for construct validation to be approximated. Sys- 
tematic factors affecting retests with the same or 
parallel forms result in secular trends in test be- 
havior. In general, secular trends must be assumed 
to exist; classical reliability theory assumes that they 
do not. A method of test construction based on con- 
struct validation can dispense with test-retest and 
parallel form reliability. A psychometrics with con- 
struct validity as its central concept can be used as a 
framework for viewing many recent contributions to 
psychometrics, some of which support a construct- 
oriented psychometrics and others of which contrast 
with it."—C. H. Ammons. 

3851. Mandler, George; Lindzey, Gardner, & 
Crouch, Robert G. (Harvard U.) Thematic Ap- 
perception Test: Indices of anxiety in relation to 
test anxiety. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 466- 
474.—The relationship between 11 TAT signs of 
anxiety previously studied by Lindzey and Newburg 
and Ss’ scores on a Test Anxiety Scale developed by 
Mandler and Sarason was investigated. The Ss 
were drawn from an introductory social relations 
course at Harvard. Of the 11 TAT anxiety signs, 
only 1 was significantly related to the test anxiety 
scores. Based on the previous study by Lindzey and 
Newburg (see 29: 7294) as well as the present study, 
it is concluded that formal variables rather than con- 
tent variables in the TAT are more likely measures 
of anxiety.—IV. Coleman. 

3852. Masling, Joseph M. (Syracuse U.) The 
effects of warm and cold interaction on the inter- 
pretation of a projective protocol. /. proj. Tech., 
1957, 21, 377-383.—“‘The author arranged appoint- 
ments for 8 members of his class in projective tech- 
niques to administer and interpret two Rotter In- 
complete Sentence Tests. The examiners were not 
aware that the test subjects were accomplices, each 
of whom responded with faked, memorized stem end- 
ings. These protocols were constructed so that they 
could be considered alternate forms. Every examiner 
saw one accomplice who acted warm and another who 
acted cold. . . . The interpretations which the ex- 
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aminers made of the protocols were analyzed for the 
number of positive, negative, and other statements. 

(he data indicated: (a) when an examiner tested 
two subjects he made more positive statements about 
the one who liked him than about the one who did 
not; and (b) when subjects were warm to the 
examiner they were perceived more positively than 


when they were cold.”"—A. Rk. Jensen. 


3853. Mednick, Sarnoff A. (Harvard U.) Gen- 
eralization as a function of manifest anxiety and 
adaptation to psychological experiments. /. con 
sult, Psychol., 1957, 21, 491-494.—"“Groups of high, 
medium, and low anxious (HA, MA, and LA) Ss as 
measured by the Heineman forced-choice form of 

Manifest Anxiety Scale (MAS) were 
stimulus generalization (SG). An un- 
expected finding—the MA Ss showed more SG than 
HA and LA Ss—led to a re-examination of the data. 
results of this tended to support an interpreta 
tion which a high MAS score as indicating a 
low threshold for anxiety elicitation by a_ specific 
stress stimulus as opposed to a chronic state. The 
results suggest that this low threshold can adapt out 
with repeated experience in the situation. A com- 
parison of the HA and LA Ss that were relatively 
naive indicated that the HA group 
Bach- 


the lavlor 
tested for 


he 


sees 


experimentally 
shows more SG than the LA group.”—d. J. 


} 
raci 


3854. Meier, Gerald. (lowa State Coll.) Fur- 
ther study on comparison of the Ream Motility 
Test with the Rotary Activity Test. Proc. /owa 
lead. Sci., 1957, 64, 553-556.—Comparison of per- 
formance on the Ream Motility Test and the Rotary 
Activity Test showed substantial correlations although 
sufficient differences to lead the author to conclude 
they measure different neuromuscular functions. 
Highest relationships are obtained using the preferred 


hand.—C. F. Haner. 


3855. Moss, C. Scott. (State Hospital No. 1, 
Fulton, Mo.) A note on the use of the schizo- 
phrenic in Rorschach content analysis. /. proj. 
Tech., 1957, 21, 384-390.—"Psychoanalytic theory 
posits that because of a breakdown of repression and 
the employment of archaic modes of thinking, the 
schizophrenic has especial faculty in understanding 
symbolic phenomena. <A _ limited sample obviously 
resistricts the conclusions that can be drawn from 
this exploratory study; neverthelessless, it was found 
that in the absence of formal psychological training 
at least some schizophrenics have the ability to intuit 
personality dynamics manifested in Rorschach per- 
cepts. These results suggest an additional approach 
to the difficult problem of investigating the increas- 
ingly employed procedure of Rorschach content analy- 
sis.” —A. R. Jensen. 


3856. Murphy, Paul D., Ferriman, M. Richard, 
& Bolinger, Russell W. (USAF Hosp., Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio) The Kahn Test 
of Symbol Arrangement as an aid to psychodiag- 
nosis. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 503-505.—“The 
symbol patterns yielded by the Kahn Test of Symbol 
Arrangement of 48 patients were blindly sorted by 
a member of the neuropsychiatric team of an Air 
Force hospital who had had no contact with the pa- 
tients. The sorter was able to correctly identify a 
highly significant number of neurotics, persons with 
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character and behavior disorders, organics, and schizo- 
phrenics. The results support the work of earlier in- 
vestigators who have used this technique and bear out 
the prediction made by an early reviewer of this test.” 
—A. J. Bachrach. 

3857. Offenkrantz, William, & Whittier, John R. 
(Dept. of Psychiatry, 950 E. 59th St., Chicago 37, 
lll.) A rapid interdisciplinary method for neuro- 
psychiatric evaluation of family groups. /. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 570-573.—An initial meth- 
odology, its advantages and significances, is described 
for studying family groups through an interdiscipli- 
nary program requiring one whole day.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

3858. O'Reilly, 
Blewett, Duncan. 
katchewan, Canada ) 


P. O., Holzinger, Rudolf, & 
(Box 39, North Battleford, Sas- 

The Pfister Colored Pyramid 
Test. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 385-387.— 
“Sixty-eight consecutively admitted patients were 
tested with the Pfister Pyramid Test. Of this group, 
43 were classed as schizophrenic, 25 as non-schizo- 
phrenic. Seventy-seven per cent of the schizophrenic 
subjects destroyed the pyramid by the use of white, 
and eight per cent of the non-schizophrenic group 
destroyed. The Pyramid Test thus differentiates be- 
tween these groups at the one per cent level of sig- 
nificance.” —N. H. Pronko. 

3859. Pareek, Udai. ( National Institute of Basic 
Education, New Delhi) Reliability of the Indian 
adaptation of Rosenzweig P-F Study (Children’s 
Form). : psychol. Res., Mysore, 1958, 2, i8—23.— 
The percentage of agreement between 2 scorers for a 
sample of 100 protocols was found to be 79, which 
rose to 98 after the differences were mutually dis- 
cussed. Matrix reliability (found by retesting after 
a 24%-month period) ranged from .51 to .78 for the 
various factors and was .56 for GCR. Consistency 
percentage values range from 56 to 91.—U’. Pareek. 


3860. Patterson, C. H. (U. Illinois) The use 
of projective tests in vocational counseling. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 533-555.—Based on a re- 
view of the literature, Patterson concludes that in 
their present state of development projective tech- 
niques have little to offer specifically to vocational 
counseling. “There is sufficient doubt of their validity 
in assessing general personality adjustment to ques- 
tion their use in this area to evaluate such things as 
employability or general occupational adjustment.” 
Cronbach's suggestion is cited that “it would accord 
well with scientific ethics to abandon the Rorschach 
test, save in research studies, until such time as the 
true or false hypotheses are much better distin- 
guished.”—W. Coleman. 


3861. Porteus, Stanley D. Los desenvolvimien- 
tos del Test de Laberintos de Porteus. ( Develop- 
ments of the Porteus Maze Test.) Rev. Psicol. gen. 
apl., Madrid, 1956, 11, 5-16.—Presents a resumé of 
the numerous uses and values of the maze test and 
characterizes it as one of the great and original psy- 
chometric contributions of this century. The capacity 
for planning as an aspect of intelligence is stressed, 
and the maze test is presented as a superior tech- 
nique for measuring this capacity under a variety of 
conditions. It is indicated that research is in progress 
in several countries and in widely different cultures. 
23 references.—R. C. Browning. 
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3862. Ramachandra Rao, S. K., & Ramadevi, T. 
(All India Institute of Mental Health, Banglore) An 
experiment in the analysis of TAT responses. 
Pratibha, 1958, 1, 42-50.—Responses to 5 stories of a 
TAT set prepared for Indian adults (20 cards) by 
one S have been analyzed in terms of topological 
representations. It is claimed that this analysis not 
only substantiates the known history of the S, but 
“newer insights into his reactions and a clearer under- 
standing of the dynamics underlying them are 
achieved.”—U. Pareek. 

3863. Roemer, Georg A. Observaciones sobre 
el psicodiagnostico de Rorschach. (Observations 
on Rorschach’s psychodiagnostics.) Rev. Psicol. gen. 
apl., Madrid, 1956, 11, 55-67.—A discussion of vari- 
ous aspects of the Rorschach test by a person who 
knew Rorschach. Rorschach never considered his 
test as a definitive instrument, particularly the validity 
of the data on symptoms. Rorschach saw the defects 
in his scoring system, but his untimely death pre- 
vented his renovation of the original methodology. 
Several discrepancies and apparent contradictions in 
Rorschach’s works are pointed out. The real merit 
and contribution of Rorschach is in the creation of 
a new language for psychology and characterology. 
—R. C. Browning. 

3864. Rubin-Rabson, Grace. Item order and 
difficulty in four verbal sub-tests of the Bellevue- 
Wechsler scale. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 88, 167- 
174.—4 of Bellevue-Wechsler verbal subtests were 
analyzed for item order and difficulty for a group of 
60 adults. Information, comprehension, and simi- 


larity tests revealed tendency for items to cluster in 
groups of similar difficulty, abrupt augmentation of 


difficulty from group to group, and extreme fluctua- 
tions in item difficulty. Arithmetic test was too easy 
for this sample. Only the last 3 problems differ- 
entiated ability, and Item 10 was passed by half the 
group.—S. M. Schoonover. 


3865. Sachs, Lisbeth J. On changes in identifica- 
tion from machine to cripple. Psychoanal. Stud. 
Child, 1957, 12, 356-375.—The child played at being 
a machine and drew a machine when asked to draw a 
person. The identification with a machine was a 
projection of the child’s aggression and an attempt 
to control it by immobilizing himself. The cripple 
appears after separations from mother, during the 
school crisis, and after the loss of a friend. The 
therapist abandoned techniques used with neurotic 
children and actively acted as an auxiliary ego by 
using controls to stop the boy’s regression and with- 
drawal.—D. Prager. 

3866. Sacks, Joseph M., & Cohen, Murray L. 
(V.A. Hosp., Brockton, Mass.) Contributions of 
the Rorschach test to the understanding of “act- 
ing-out” behavior. J. nerzv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 
133-136.—A Rorschach record is presented for il- 
lustrative purposes to help develop the thesis that this 
test is useful not only as a diagnostic tool but as an 
instrument that can give a better understanding of the 
structural and dynamic aspects of acting-out behavior. 
—N. H. Pronko. 

3867. Sarason, Irwin G. (U. Washington) Test 
anxiety, general anxiety, and intellectual perform- 
ance. J. consult. Psychol., 1957,21, 485-490.—“The 
relationships of anxiety as measured by the Test 
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Anxiety (TA) and General Anxiety (GA) ques- 
tionraires to entrance examinations and grade point 
averages were studied.” Among the findings was 
the result that “TA scores tended to correlate nega- 
tively with measures of academic achievement, al- 
though with increase in number of years in college 
the negative correlation disappeared. GA_ scores 
failed to correlate significantly with entrance examina- 
tion scores, but tended to correlate positively with 
grade point averages.” From these and other results, 
the author concludes that “relationships between anx- 
iety and achievement variables depend to an important 
extent on the nature of the instrument employed to 
measure anxiety.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

3868. Sauer, R. E., & Marcuse, F. L. (State 
College of Washington) Overt and covert re- 
cording. J. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 391-395.—“The 
study is concerned with differences in response to 
TAT cards of high and low anxiety Ss to overt 
(microphone and recording apparatus in view) and 
covert (microphone and recording apparatus con- 
cealed) procedures. It also asks the question as to 
whether, within the high or within the low anxiety 
groups, differences due to the type of recording, overt 
or covert, may be found.” Degree of anxiety was 
measured by the Taylor MAS. Overt recording was 
found to influence significantly high anxiety Ss to 
use a greater number of words, to respond more 
quickly, and to talk at a faster rate than during covert 
recording. This was true, though not with word 
count, to a lesser degree in low anxiety Ss.”—A. R. 
Jensen. 

3869. Scheier, I. H. (U. Illinois) What is an 
“objective” test? Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 147-157.— 
“This paper develops a definition of ‘objective test,’ 
based on current notions of test objectivity but sys- 
tematically going beyond them in a review of general 
characteristics possible or necessary in such tests. 
Objective tests are distinguished from questionnaires 
and ratings in that, ideally, they do not permit S to 
misrepresent himself on whatever behavior or char- 
acteristics the test aims to measure. Moreover, ob- 
jectivity differs from validity in that what a test aims 
to measure may or may not be related to a given 
validating criterion.”—C. H. Ammons. 

3870. Shaklec, A. B. (U. Denver) A note on 
significance tests. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 598.—“In 
choosing a test rationale we must not only consider 
experimental alternatives that may interest later 
workers, but should guard against bias in attempting 
to foresee the future. It is proposed that this last 
consideration is a strong, though much neglected, 
argument against some present uses of one-tailed 
tests in psychology. We can profit from Fisher’s 
recent emphasis, in relation to inference, that re- 
search outcomes are disseminated to serve a great 
variety of purposes and that no one can foresee all 
of these.”—C. H. Ammons. 


3871. Shanmugam, T. E. (U. Madras) An 
analysis scheme for group projection test stories. 
J. psychol. Res., Mysore, 1958, 2, 24-41.-——Clark’s 
scheme for scoring was adopted for formulating an 
analysis scheme for scoring stories collected by ad- 
ministering projection tests in group situation. For 
reliability purpose 2 stories were scored by 3 psy- 
chologists each from the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and India. “A remarkable degree of agree- 
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was found to exist. The scheme is presented 
also 20 stories of a boy.—U. 


ment” 
in the appendix, and 
Pareek. 

3872. Shanmugam, T. E. (U. Madras) Per- 
sonality traits as estimated by teachers, parents 
and the Verbal Projection Test. Psychol. Stud., 
Vysore, 1957, 2(2), 21-30.—The author’s Verbal 
Projection Test was administered to 23 boys between 
10 and 18 years of age. Children’s personality traits 
revealed by the VPT were estimated by teachers and 
parents. No significant relation was found to exist 
between VPT results on the one hand and estimates 
by teachers and parents on the other. “The results 
confirmed the assumption that when an_ individual 
interprets any ambiguous material he reveals his con- 
vert personality and when teachers and parents rate 
the personality of their pupils and children, they 
rate only the overt part of their personalities.”—U. 
Pareek. 

3873. Shanmugam, T. E. (U. Madras) The 
Verbal Projection Test stories of delinquent and 
non-delinquent boys. II. /’sychol. Stud., Mysore, 
1957, 2(1), 34-44.—The author’s Verbal Projection 
lest was administered to 20 delinquent and 20 non- 
delinquent boys. The results of the analysis of the 
shows that “though the non-delinquents 
have greater frequency of needs revealed in their 
stories, the helpful influences from the environment 
being greater than the frustrating influences, both 
the reactions and the dominant personality traits re 
vealed are more on the adjustment side.” Rosen- 
zweig’s concept of frustration tolerance is significant 
in this respect.—U. Pareek. 


3874. Shaw, Louis C., & Henry, William E. A 
method for the comparison of groups: A study in 
thematic apperception. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 
1956, 54, 207-253.—This study reports methods for 
using the Thematic Apperception Technique as a re- 
search tool in the study of the psychological charac 
teristics of nonclinical groups. ‘Through the use of 
selected TAT variables (listed and illustrated in an 
appendix) the authors offer techniques for analysis 
which “cover significant and representative aspects of 
the data.” These techniques were employed in a 
study of 45 urban American, middle-class, male busi- 
ness executives. “It is hoped that it has been shown 
that although conclusions are derived by devious 
ways, and by the simultaneous consideration of mul- 
tiple cues, this process need not be tortuous or hope- 
-G. G. Thompson. 


responses 


lessly obscure.”’- 


3875. Silverstein, A. B. (U. Maryland School of 
Medicine) “Diagnosing” Szondi’s pictures. J. 
proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 396-398.—20 undergraduate 
psychology majors took the Szondi Test and then 
attempted to match the stimulus pictures with their 
proper psychiatric diagnoses. 8 Ss differed from 
chance at better than the 5% level; the number of 
significant differences is significant at the .001 level. 
“The frequency and the accuracy with which a sub- 
ject used a given diagnostic category was related 
neither to the strength of the drive represented by 
that category nor to the S’s acceptance of the drive, 
as measured by the Szondi. It would appear that 
performance in the psychodiagnostic matching pro- 
cedure is not a function of the personality dynamics 
of the ‘diagnostician.’ Evidence from other studies 
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suggests that familiarity with the psychiatric dis- 
orders represented in the Szondi may be the critical 
factor in making accurate ‘diagnoses.’”—A. R. Jen- 
sen, 

3876. Solem, Allen R. (U. Maryland) An ex- 
perimental test of two theories of involvement in 
role playing. /nt. J. Sociometry, 1957, 1, 163-170.— 
2 theories of involvement in role playing are dis- 
cussed: one regarding involvement as stemming from 
conscious intellectual identification and the other re- 
garding involvement as situational factors which lead 
the individual to essentially assume the role. Through 
an experimental design, the author discovers that the 
theory of involvement as conscious and intellectual 
in nature is unsatisfactory and that the situational 
theory can better account for his data.—J. Hl’. Meyer. 

3877. Sterne, David M. (VA Hosp., Vancouver, 
Wash.) A note on the use of Doppelt’s short 
form of the WAIS with psychiatric patients. /. 
consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 502.—‘Doppelt’s short 
form of the WAIS appears to be applicable and use- 
ful with male psychiatric patients in a general medi- 
cal and surgical hospital. Although the number of 
neurological cases is small, the results are suggestive 
that prediction with such cases would be somewhat 
less accurate than with individuals whose performance 
is unhampered by organic brain involvement.”"—A. J. 
Bachrach. 


3878. Stinissen, J. De waarde van de Arthur- 
schaal. (The value of the Arthur Point Scale.) 
Tijdschr. Stud. Beroepsorient., 1957, 4, 97-121.— 
From a bibliographic and experimental study, the 
author concludes that Form I of the Grace Arthur 
Point Scale has good reliability and a correlation of 
74 with the Terman-Merrill scale. It is capable of 
improvement and of local adaptations. The worth of 
Form II remains uncertain.—R. Piret. 

3879. Super, Donald E. The consumer and the 
producer. Proc. 1957 invit. Conf. test. Probl., Educ. 
Test. Serv., 1957, 112-116.—This paper is a discus- 
sion of the points raised by Edward Landy. Par- 
ticular attention is given to the need for a new type 
of diagnostic test, for teams of psychologists and 
technicians, for a Test Consumers’ Union, and for 
the training of test users —R. L. McCornack. 

3880. Ullmann, Leonard P. (VA Hospital, Palo 
Alto, Calif.) Productivity and the clinical use of 
TAT cards. J. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 399-403.—“The 
purpose of this research was: (1) to investigate dif- 
ferences between TAT cards as stimuli leading to 
the production of emotional words; (2) to relate 
these differences to the frequency of use of the cards 
in a clinical setting; (3) to compare these results 
with other reports of productivity of response to TAT 
cards; and (4) to demonstrate the practicality of 
using scores such as the median number of emotional 
words as a measure of the effect of stimulus variables 
on the responses of subjects. Highly reliable 
differences were found between the median number 
of emotional words elicited by different TAT cards. 
The frequency with which the cards were selected 
for use by the examiners was related positively and 
significantly to the amount of material elicited by 
these cards.”—A. R. Jensen. 

3881. Wallon, Edward J., & Webb, Wilse B. 
(USN School of Aviation Medicine) The effect of 
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varying degrees of projection on test scores. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 465-472.—In a study of the ef- 
fect of degrees of projection on test scores, among the 
results obtained were the findings that “significant dif- 
ferences occur between projective and objective ver- 
sions of the same test in which the objective forms 
yield scores which approximate ‘socially acceptable’ 
responses to a considerably greater extent than do 
the projective versions . . . it was also found that 
the scores derived from a partial objectification of 
the projective technique resembled ‘socially unac- 
ceptable’ responses (extrapunitiveness and malad- 
justed), as obtained on the projective version of the 
test, considerably more than fully objective adapta- 
tions.” —A. J. Bachrach. 


3882. Watkinds, Charles, & Deabler, Herdis L. 
(Louisiana State U. School of Medicine) Re- 
sponses of chronic schizophrenic patients to 
tachistoscopic presentation of Rorschach figures. 
J. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 404-409.—The Rorschach 
plates were presented tachistoscopically at various 
exposure times from 1/100”, 1/10”, 1”, to unlimited 
time to 16 chronic schizophrenics. There was little 
increase in number of responses with increase in 
exposure time. The number of responses was gen- 
erally small at all exposure times. There was con- 
siderable perseveration and marked perceptual rigidity. 
—A. R. Jensen. 


3883. Wilson, R. N. The poet and the projec- 
tive test. J. Aesthet., 1958, 16, 319-327.—An un- 
published form of the TAT in color and with “looser 
structure, less realistic scenes” was given to a group 
of recognized poets characterized as avant-garde. 
Many of the Ss refused or were unable to tell a story. 
The themes which were given by the poets showed 
more conflict than those normally given by students, 
and their heroes resolved their difficulties less suc- 
cessfully. The poets did not differ from students in 
the needs for achievement and autonomy. The poets 
were prone to aesthetic criticisms, a sort of defensive 
self-analysis, and much self-reference and were, natu- 
rally, very fluent. Their fantasied characters were 
held at considerable distance.—/. KR. Farnsworth. 


3884. Wohl, Julian. (VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Detroit, Michigan) A note on the generality of 
constriction. /. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 410-413.— 
“This study was an attempt to explore the extent to 
which constriction is a general personality charac- 
teristic. After an analysis of some ways in which 
the concept is used in clinical psychology, measures 
representing these usages were selected and 31 sub- 
jects were tested. The scores on these measures, 
which included the Rorschach Test, TAT, Bender- 
Gestalt, peer ratings on a constriction scale, an inter- 
est test, and the Semantic Differential technique, were 
intercorrelated. The results indicate that very little 
generality can be attributed to the constriction con- 
cept.”—A. R. Jensen. 


3885. Wolf, Irving. (Harvard Medical School) 
Hostile acting out and Rorschach test content. 
J. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 414-419.—The hypothesis is 
tested that there is an inverse correlation between 
“acting out” of hostility and anatomy responses on 
the Rorschach. The hypothesis was not substantiated, 
and the results are discussed in relation to other 
Rorschach indices of hostility —A. R. Jensen. 
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3886. Zaidenberg-Solomonidis, D., & Martich. 
Etude d’une epreuve de depistage du dysfonc- 
tionnement psychique. (A study of a test to de- 
termine psychic dysfunction.) Bull. Cent. Etud. 
Rech. Psychotech., 1957, 6, 197-203.—The test con- 
sists in asking Ss to count as fast as possible an 
amount of 1.183 francs made up of different coins. 
The group of normal Ss is distinguished in a very 
significant way from the group made up of patho- 
logical cases on the basis of success and failure. 
Such variables as duration, and the methods used in 
solving the problem are evaluated. English and 
Spanish summaries.—l’. Sanua. 

3887. Zecca, Graziella. (U. Genoa) Alecuni 
aspetti delle risposte di colore nel Rorschach in- 
fantile. (Some aspects of color responses in the 
child’s Rorschach.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 
1957, 18, 401-418.—The child’s color responses are 
discussed and illustrated, with emphasis on frequency 
of color responses, color naming, color shock, color 
response perseveration, and color responses given to 
achromatic cards. Phenomenological aspects of the 
chromatic blots are emphasized.—E. Rosen. 


TREATMENT METHODS 


3888. ——. Why cataract patients fail to accept 
surgery. Sight-saving Rev., 1957, 27, 204-210.— 
“The younger the patient, the more likely it is that 
he will accept eye surgery. More men than women 
undergo cataract surgery. A greater proportion of 
blind people living with friends or relatives than liv- 
ing alone accept eye surgery.” More patients cate- 
gorized as well adjusted underwent the operation. 
“There is a need for greater interpretation by physi- 
cians and medical social workers so that patients will 
have a better understanding of what surgery may 
mean to them and their families.”"—N. J. Raskin. 


3889. Abramson, Harold A. Lysergic acid di- 
ethylamide (LSD-25): XXII. Effect on transfer- 
ence. J. Psychol., 1956, 42, 51-98.—A 3-hour ver- 
batim recording of a patient under the influence of 
LSD-25 is presented to illustrate its uses in connec- 
tion with the transference-countertransference process 
in therapy. The patient had unconscious resentment 
against authority and the analyst. On the basis of 
the data, and other previous reports, it is believed 
that LSD-25 intensifies the relationship with the 
physician during the elated state it produces. The 
transference-countertransference process was brought 
out in bold relief against the analysis as a whole. 
Unconscious homosexual conflicts were mobilized and 
utilized, and the effects on the patient’s functioning 
were scrutinized. Unconscious hostility toward mi- 
nority groups was disclosed for the first time, and 
the behavior of the patient was effectively modified 
so that better communication with these groups was 
possible—R. WW’. Husband. 


3890. Ader, Robert, & Clink, Daniel W. (Na- 
tional Institutes of Health) Effects of chlorproma- 
zine on the acquisition and extinction of an avoid- 
ance response in the rat. /. Pharmacol. exp. Ther., 
1957, 121, 144-148.—Rats receiving 1.5 or 3.0 mgm/ 
kgm chlorpromazine were compared with saline con- 
trols for acquisition and extinction of avoidance in 
a modified Miller-Mowrer shuttlebox. The chlor- 
promazine animals required significantly more trials 
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than the controls to meet the criterion for avoidance. 

Without regard for the conditions under which the 
response was acquired, chlorpromazine (1.5 mgm 
kgm ) resistance to extinction. Whereas 
there were no differences in comparable groups under 
the smaller dosage, 3.0 mgm/kgm of chlorpromazine 
decreased the resistance of animals having acquired 
the response under placebo.”"—G. A. Heise. 


3891. Agorio, R., Bachini, O., da Costa, R., & 
Tobler, H. Mutation des tableaux cliniques aprés 
les cures de sommeil. (Changes in clinical patterns 
after sleep therapy.) Evolut. psychiat., 1957, No. 2, 
303-314.—Observations of 180 Uruguayan patients 
before, during, and after therapy were made. Treat- 
ment involved sleep therapy with and without medica 
tion or shock, For purposes of analysis, the patients 
were categorized into 8 groups according to syn- 
dromes, such as anxiety neurosis, schizoparanoid anx- 
iety, etc. Approximately 4 improved. Of these, 20 
were psychotics and 36 were neurotics.—L. A. Ost 


dec reased 


lund 


3892. Aliaga L., Pedro; Querol L., Mariano, & 
Chicata, Miguel A. Succinilcolina en los trata- 
mientos de choque. (Jhie use of succinylcholine in 
shock treatments.) Kev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 
1957, 20, 440-450.—A critical review of the use of 
succinylcholine in electroshock therapy. 25  refer- 
ences.—K, M. Frumkin. 

3893. Andersen, E., Kemp, A., Kirkegaard, 
Aage; Kirkegaard, G., Klinken-Rasmussen, T., 
Lyager, T., Nielsen, J. B., Olsen, Henry; Rokkjaer, 
Estrid; Rgntorp Schack, P., & Schulsinger, F. 
Clinical experiences with Serpasil treatment in a 
mental hospital. Acta Psychiat., Kbh., 1957, Suppl. 
No. 117, 82 p.—The authors did double blind stud- 
ies with placebos in 111 patients. They rated the ex- 
tent of the benefit by general use of Serpasil in 1027 
patients and differentiated the particular effect on 
certain pathological states in 26 acute psychiatric pa- 
tients and in 50 very dangerous, criminally insane pa- 
tients. In 32 patients who did not show any effect 
previously the dosage was increased considerably, and 
in 107 cases Serpasil was replaced by Thorazine, 225- 
300 mg. per day. Somatic complications are reported 
and led to discontinuation in 149 instances. There 
was one complication in 1000 electroshock treatments 
combined with Serpasil. 22 references—R. Kael- 
bling. 


3894, Apter, J.. & Rinsley, D. B. Counteraction 
of the effects of mepazine on the eye by means of 
parasympathomimetic drugs. J. clin. exp. Psycho- 
path., 1957, 18, 335-341.—The study included 26 pa- 
tients receiving from 50-600 mg. of mepazine daily 
to elucidate subjective complaints related to ocular 
dysfunction. Various symptoms are described. The 
investigations indicate that previously noted effects 
of mepazine on the eye are a result of the atropine- 
like action of the drug.—S. Kavruck. 

3895. Arentsen, K. (Sindssygehospitalet, Risskov, 
Denmark) An investigation of the questionnaire 
method by means of the Cornell Index (Form 
N2): III. Results for military psychiatric cases. 
IV. Discriminative ability: Clinical use. Acta 
Psychiat., Kbh., 1957, 32, 361-388.—These are the 
third and fourth reports of results by the author on the 
relevance of the Cornell Index to psychiatric diag- 
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nosis and military fitness. Part III deals with the 
“psychiatric material”: 200 soldiers admitted to a 
medical department and referred for psychiatric ex- 
amination. Average M for this group is significantly 
higher than for the “somatic” and “psychosomatic” 
material discussed in Parts I and II respectively. In 
Part 1V the findings are combined, and it is shown 
that the index does have considerable discriminative 
ability when M is 8 and below or 17 and above. 
However, the author concludes that questionnaires 
like the index “contribute little or nothing to psy- 
chiatric examinations [but] are of interest for psy- 
chiatric theory” as attempts to quantify descriptions. 
—R. Kaelbling. 

3896. Arseni, Constantin. El tratamiento qui- 
rurgico del temblor. (The surgical treatment of 
tremor.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 194- 
206.—When other medical treatments have failed, 
surgery is indicated to remove tremor. The selective 
combined pyramidotomy is now the most recom- 
mended surgical operation.—R. M. Frumrin, 

3897. Ashby, Jefferson D., Ford, Donald H., 
Guerney, Bernard G., Jr., & Guerney, Louise F. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Effects on clients of a 
reflective and a leading type of psychotherapy. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1957, 71(24) (Whole No. 453), 
32 p.—Problems related to the type of therapy, the 
personality characteristics, and interpersonal relation- 
ships of client and therapist are subjected to experi- 
mental study. The evidence gathered suggests that: 


(a) different therapeutic approaches produce different 
effects on the client, (b) “individual therapists create 
different effects on their clients independent of the 
type of therapy,” (c) “pre-therapy characteristics of 


clients” tend to “relate differentially to the clients’ 
reactions to therapy in reflective and leading types 
of therapy.” These and other pertinent observations 
and conclusions lead the authors to state that “major 
advances in the effective use of psychotherapy will 
come most quickly from carefully designed and ex- 
ecuted research.” 33 references.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3898. Ayd, F. J., Jr. A critique of tranquilizing 
drugs. In S. Garattini & V. Ghetti ( Eds.), Psycho- 
tropic drugs (see 33: 3944), 548-555.—While these 
drugs have value in treatment regimens, they are not 
universally effective. None is a final answer to the 
treatment of emotional and mental disorders. They 
should be used in combination “with psychotherapy 
and environmental adjustments which favor recov- 
ery.” Through their experimental and clinical uses 
much new information for the behavior sciences can 
be expected.—L. A. Pennington. 

3899. Ayd, F. J., Jr. A clinical evaluation of 
methyl-phenidylacetate hydrochloride (Ritalin). 
J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1957, 18, 342-346.—Methyl- 
phenidylacetate hydrochloride is a safe analeptic, very 
safe in relieving symptoms of rauwolfia or chlor- 
promazine oversedation, does not prevent side effects, 
and is of little value in treating endogenous depres- 
sion.—S. Kavruck. 

3900. Bach, George R. Pathological aspects of 
therapeutic groups. Group Psychother., 1956, 9, 
133-148.—Various aspects of group pathology are de- 
scribed. Nondirective leadership techniques are not 
conducive to prevention or cure of group pathology. 
Pathogenic tendencies in groups need to be recog- 
nized and mastered by “a constant, active, and objec- 
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tive feedback department which keeps the group 
alerted to possible dangers to its own group health.” 
The need for “full knowledge of the power of groups 
to release both constructive and destructive forces” 
is stressed. Examples are cited under which “healthy 
groups” lose their psychological efficiency and become 
“sick groups.” Suggestions for further research in 
this area are made. 28 references.—E. Schwerin. 


3901. Bacher, F. Etude sur la structure de I’in- 
formation apportée par l’examen d'orientation pro- 
fessionnelle. (A study of the information supplied 
by vocational guidance evaluations.) BINOP, 1957, 
13, Suppl., 3-108.—Information used by vocational 
guidance agencies is gathered in various ways. This 
study was planned as a simultaneous analysis of the 
methods of collecting and using such information as 
illustrated in the records of 132 boys and 123 girls 
from approximately 12 to 17 years of age. 70 varia- 
bles were employed including information gathered 
from interviews with students and with their parents, 
examinations, records, and the additional data re- 
quired for girls. The tests used as well as the fac- 
torial methods of analysis are described. Major areas 
analyzed are: course of study of boys and girls and 
its relationship to familial or other background fac- 
tors, physical health and development, and success on 
a battery of tests. These data are related to various 
phases of vocational choice. Appendix I lists tests 
employed. Appendix II describes Cattell’s method of 
analysis using punched cards.—F’. M. Douglass. 


3902. Bagge, L., & Schlaug, R. (University Hos- 
pital, Lund, Sweden) An unusual complication in 
connection with metrazol-shock treatment: A case 
report. Acta Psychiat., Kbh., 1957, 32, 425-430.— 
30 minutes after her second metrazol-shock this 47- 
year-old depressed woman became confused, aggres- 
sive, and hallucinated, with marked right-sided vaso- 
dilatation on the head, neck, and arm. A left-sided 
anhydrosis on the arm and hand has persisted for 3 
years now, so has an anisocoria (which was present, 
however, already before the incident). Nicotinic 
acid, given intravenously a year later, made the pa- 
tient aggressive and querulous. Therefore a connec- 
tion between the vegetative changes and the confusion 
is assumed, all being possibly caused by one central 
lesion.—R. Kaelbling. 


3903. Barnett, C. D., & Lampert, R. (State 
Colony & Training School, Pineville, La.) Effects 
of metrazol on intellectual functioning in defec- 
tives. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 551-554.—15 children 
were fed oral metrazol over a period of 14 months, 
600 mg. a day in 3 daily doses; another group of 15 
were fed a placebo. Both before and after the treat- 
ment period all children were administered the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. Results 
showed no statistically reliable changes in the scores 
of the children receiving the metrazol or in those of 
the placebo group. A test of the difference between 
2 difference means computed from individual changes 
proved nonsignificant, but a trend was noted for mean 
changes in WISC scaled scores to be greater in the 
metrazol than in the placebo group.—C. H. Ammons. 

3904. Beach, Horace D. (Dalhousie U.) Effect 
of morphine on the exploratory drive. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1957, 11, 237-244.—Previous findings on 
startle, distractability, and habit function suggest that 
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morphine tends to lower perceptual thresholds, in- 
creasing the arousal value of stimuli and tending to 
prevent adaptation to them. The exploratory be- 
havior of morphinized rats was compared to that of 
2 control groups, one hungry and one not. It was 
concluded that morphine does augment exploratory 
behavior in the face of novel stimuli and that it slows 
adaptation.—R. Davidon. 

3905. Beca, M. F., Nimex, C., Torrico, A., In- 
fante, J. A., & Ortuzar, J. A. Neuvas terapeuticas 
medicamentosas en psiquiatria. (New therapeutic 
medicines in psychiatry.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., 
Lima, 1957, 20, 159-180.—A review of the therapeutic 
action of the so-called tranquilizing drugs, especially 
chlorpromazine and reserpine. 28-item bibliography. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 

3906. Beecher, Henry K. Psychotomimetic 
drugs. J. chron. Dis., 1958, 8, 253-285.—The litera- 
ture on the psychotomimetic drugs is surveyed, with 
the reviewer seeking: “(a) to cover originally ob- 
served facts and statements of concepts; (b) to pre- 
sent current views concerning the effects, the uses, 
the difficulties, and the possibilities inherent in the 
psychotomimetic drugs, especially as they have been 

Atudied in man; (c) in all of this, to emphasize the 
well designed study when encountered—and what 
seem to be the requirements for such study—and to 
give suitable emphasis to quantitative data wherever 
it can be found.” 129 references.—B. MW eiss. 

3907. Belleville, Richard E., & Fraser, H. F. 
(Addiction Rsch. Ctr., Lexington, Ky.) Tolerance 
to some effects of barbiturates. /. Pharmacol. exp. 
Ther., 1957, 120, 469-474.—“Eighteen healthy male 
postaddicts who volunteered to take barbiturates for 
90 days were studied by means of clinical observation 
and performance on psychomotor tests under control 
and chronic drug administration conditions, and fol- 
lowing withdrawal of drugs. Ten men received 0.4 
gram of secobarbital daily divided among four equal 
doses, and 8 men received pentobarbital in the same 
dose schedule. The effects of both drugs were found 
to be quite similar. No appreciable effects on tem- 
perature, blood pressure, pulse, respiratory rate, ca- 
loric intake or body weight were observed during the 
course of the experiment. Tolerance was demon- 
strated on all measures showing an initial barbiturate 
effect, including hours of sleep, intoxication scores, 
and psychomotor test performance.”—G. A. Heise. 


3908. Benjamin, Fred B., Ikai, Kimio, & Clare, 
Henry E. (U. Penn. Sch. Med.) Effect of pro- 
clorperazine on psychologic, psychomotor, and 
muscular performance. lS Armed Forces med. J., 
1957, 8, 1433-1440.—“The effect of 10 mg of Compa- 
zine (brand of proclorperazine) was compared with 
that of 10 mg of phenobarbital and with that of no 
drugs, in a series of double blind tests, using 18 
subjects. Tests of hearing and pain perception and 
tests primarily involving mental performance did not 
show any specific changes. Tests involving muscular 
co-ordination, however, showed a lower performance, 
and tests of muscular exercise showed a decreased 
efficiency.”—G. H. Crampton. 

3909. Biggar, J. (Davidson Clinic, Edinburgh, 
Scotland) The assessment of psychotherapeutic 
results. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1957, 33, 30-31.— 
Abstract. 
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3910. Blanco A., Teresa. Algunas considera- 
ciones sobre servicio social psiquiatrico en rela- 
cién con las neuvas drogas. (Some considerations 
concerning social psychiatric service in relation to 
new drugs.) Kev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 
569-574.—How psychiatric social workers might co- 
operate with psychiatrists and other medical person- 
nel in evaluating the use of new drugs in psycho 
therapy... M. lrumkin., 

3911. Blatt, Arthur. Group therapy with par- 
ents of severely retarded children: A preliminary 
report. Group P’sychother., 1957, 10, 133—140.—This 
report is about experience with 12 therapy groups 
with parents of severely mentally retarded children in 
the Star of David Psychiatric Clinic and Day School. 
rhe primary purpose was to help the parents realize 
the way their own emotional status, attitudes, and 
feelings affected the child-parent relationship and 
thus affected the growth of the child. Some parents 
wanted to talk about themselves and not about their 
children. Others wanted to hear lectures. If the 
therapist was viewed as an “outsider” who could not 
understand the problems of parents with retarded 
children, this impeded movement. Parents who ac- 
cepted their children’s defect as “the will of God” 
were particularly resistant to discussions and tended 
to remain aloof. Many parents had aggressive im 
pulses to their children due to the embarrassment they 
cause. At the present time 3 kinds of groups are 
needed : educational counseling, group counseling, and 
group psychotherapy.—X. J. Corsini. 

3912. Brandes, Norman S. 
Hosp., 800 N. Nelson Road, Columbus, O. ) 


(Columbus Receiving 
Some 


possible meanings of the hallway interview. J, 


nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 564-569.—The meaning 
of hallway encounters of therapists by patients was 
investigated by a hallway-to-office maneuver which 
permitted further exploration of the patients’ needs 
and their handling in the total therapeutic situation.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

3913. Brant, Henry. Group therapy with large 
groups of psychotic patients. Group Psychother., 
1957, 10, 129-132.—At the Chicago State Hospital, 
group psychotherapy was instituted with psychotic 
patients. ‘The therapist must, in dealing with psy 
chotics, be on his guard not to be pushed into a leader 
teacher role.—R. J. Corsini. 

3914. Brisset, Ch. (Clinique, rue Pradier, Ville 
D’Avray, Siene) Réflexions sur la cure de som- 
meil et les thérapeutiques voisines. (Reflections 
concerning sleep therapy and similar therapies.) 
Evolut. psye hiat., 1957, No. 2, 241-271.—In 1922, 
sleep therapy was introduced in France, but it was 
abandoned until 1950 when it was learned that Rus- 
sians had been using it successfully since 1943. Re- 
newal of sleep therapy has been stigmatized by op- 
posing psychiatric camps as being either dangerous 
or miraculous. Both views are erroneous, since the 
basis rests upon the accepted physiological fact that 
waking and sleeping are bipolar functions of the brain 
stem. When not synchronized properly, a fantastic 
gamut of pathology may erupt. Excessive lack of 
synchronization results in hypersensitivity, mania, 
guilt, and anger. Excessive synchronization results 
in coma or epilepsy. It is concluded that sleep therapy 
often helps the patient to achieve a more harmonious 
adjustment.—L. A. Ostlund. 
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3915. Broadhurst, P. L., & Sinha, S. N. Drugs 
and reactive inhibition: A prediction confirmed. 
Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 35, 14A.—Abstract. 


3916. Broggi, E. Hydroxizina cloridrato (ata- 
rax) a medie ed alte dosi nella terapia psichiatrica. 
( Hydroxyzine chloride [atarax] in medium and large 
doses in psychiatric therapy.) In S. Garattini & V. 
Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs (see 33: 3944), 
544—547.—The author gives an account of the admin- 
istration of small or large dosages of hydroxyzine 
chloride to a sample of over 200 psychiatric patients 
in the Vercelli (Italy) hospital. Special attention is 
given to physiological measures and to clinical ob- 
servation. English summary.—L. A. Pennington. 


3917. Bromberg, Walter. Evolution of group 
psychotherapy. Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 111- 
114.—Group psychotherapy is a sport among genetic 
elements of psychiatric treatment. Its outstanding 
pioneer is J. L. Moreno, who derived its theory from 
nonmedical frames of reference. Group psychother- 
apy is an expression of world democratization and is 
based on the notion that individual intellectuality is 
not sufficient to explain individual and group mal- 
functions, but that a fuller understanding and control 
of emotional reactions comes from interactions be- 
tween individuals.—X. J. Corsini. 


3918. Bromberg, Walter. (Sacramento, Calif.) 
An aspect of therapeutic theory. Group Psycho- 
ther., 1956, 9, 265-267.—Psychoanalysis, says Brom- 
berg, views the patient-therapist interaction as a 
leader-follower relationship, in which unconscious at- 
titudes of the patient toward a “dreaded primal father” 
are transferred to the therapist. Therefore psycho- 
analytic theory leaves little room for “the interaction 
between members of a group in terms of direct living 
experience” or for the “attractions and repulsions” 
said by Moreno to develop spontaneously between in- 


dividuals.—F. Auld, Jr. 


3919. Bueker, Kathleen. (St. Elizabeths Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) Group therapy in a new set- 
ting. <dmer. J. Nurs., 1957, 57, 1581-1585.—The 
author describes a group therapy program for men- 
tally ill adolescent girls. In this program, group 
therapy has been used for the past 2 years in con 
junction with insulin subshock. Features of the pa- 
tient’s reaction are recorded in his chart along with 
objective finding. The author analyzes: the insulin 
treatment, the effect of group interaction, the in- 
auguration of the program, open hostility in begin- 
ning session, gradual recognition of group purpose, 
the group’s therapeutic role, dealing with problems 
that inevitably arose deterring the therapy course, an 
example of one typical session, and summary and 5- 
point conclusion.—S$. M. Amatora. 


3920. Castner, C. W., Covington, C. M., & 
Nichols, J. F., Jr. (Rusk State Hosp., Texas) The 
effects of a thorazine-centered treatment program 
with psychological evaluations. Jexas Rpts. Biol. 
Med., 1958, 16, 21-30.—A group of 15 patients, all 
psychotic, participated in intensive thorazine treat- 
ment as well as a “total-push” program. Changes in 
behavior observations and psychological tests are re- 
ported. It was impossible to identify the differential 
effects of the various activities and most changes ap- 
peared to be highly individualistic—H. Goolishian. 
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3921. Chatterjee, N. N. (Calcutta, India) Drug 
addiction. /ndian J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 101-104.— 
A case is reported of a pethidine hydrochlor addic- 
tion. Psychoanalytical treatment reveals an uncon- 
scious homosexuality and a strong oedipal complex. 
The drug was used to save himself from a psychotic 
episode, but it unfortunately failed —W. B. Webb. 


3922. Clark, Lincoln D., & Beecher, Henry K. 
(Salt Lake County Gen. Hosp., Salt Lake City, Utah) 
Psychopharmacological studies on suppression. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 316-321.—The effects of 
drugs on “suppression” in 20 “normal volunteer” Ss 
was investigated. Results showed that with the ex- 
ception of 2 instances of “slips of the tongue,” Ss 
showed an impressive degree of ego integrity and 
vigilantly guarded the suppressed information. It is 
concluded that suppression as an ego function is re- 
sistant to the types of drug intoxication used.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


3923. Clark, Lincoln D., & Bliss, Eugene L. (U. 
Utah) Psychopharmacological studies of lysergic 
acid diethylamide (LSD-25) intoxication: Effects 
of premedication with BOL-128 (2-Bromo-d-ly- 
sergic acid diethylamide), mescaline, atropine, 
amobarbital, and chlorpromazine. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 653-655.—Using medical 
students as Ss, the authors “attempt to assay the ef- 
fectiveness of various drugs as blocking agents 
against LSD-25. No one of the drugs used signifi- 
cantly influenced the somatic and psychological dis- 
turbances induced by either large or small doses of 
LSD-25."—L. A. Pennington. 

3924. Gorsini, Raymond J. 


(U. Chicago) Freud, 


Rogers, and Moreno: An inquiry into the possi- 


ble relationship between manifest personality, 
theory and method of some eminent psychothera- 
pists. Group Psychother., 19 9, 274-281.—“A 
psychotherapy that bases itself on intellectual ele- 
ments was begun by a man of intellect [Freud]; a 
system based on feelings and acceptance was initiated 
by a gentle and friendly person [ Rogers]; and...a 
system based on spontaneous behavior was started by 
a man who himself demonstrates a capacity for im- 
mediate action [Moreno]... . In order to understand 
why these and possibly other methods of psycho- 
therapy came to be, we have to understand their 
initiators. .. . The proper method of psychotherapy 
for any person must be an extension of his own per- 
sonality. ... The practice of psychotherapy must be 
divorced from the theory of psychotherapy.”—F. 


Auld, Jr. 


3925. Crane, George E. (Montefiore Hosp., 
NYC) Iproniazid (marsilid) phosphate: A thera- 
peutic agent for mental disorders and debilitating 
diseases. /sychiat. res. Rep., 1957, 8, 142-152.— 
15 of 20 tuberculous Ss, of whom 13 had well defined 
mental disorders, following treatment showed vary- 
ing degrees of improvement. Psychological improve- 
ment was marked in 11. These and other results are 
discussed in relation to the symptom pictures and to 
the efficacy of the drug.—L. A. Pennington. 


3926. Cureton, Thomas K. (U. Illinois) Physi- 
cal fitness work with normal aging adults (athletes, 
ordinary normals, unfit normals, some specific 
therapies). J. Ass. Phys. Ment. Rehabilit., 1957, 11, 
145-149, 160.—An overview of the research work 
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and its practical applications via Cureton’s Physical 
Fitness Research Laboratory is given. Special ref- 
erence is made to the psychological aspects as well 
as to the positive effects of the exercise program 
upon selected organ systems.—L. A. Pennington. 

3927. Davies, E. Beresford. Benactyzine used 
in clinical psychiatric practice. In S. Garattini & V. 
Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs (see 33: 3944), 
534-543.—Benactyzine, an anticholinergic substance, 
is the &ydrochloride of the diethylaminoethyl ester 
of benzilic acid and is currently being tried as a drug 
to facilitate psychotherapeutic processes. Adminis- 
tration of the drug to selected groups of inpatient and 
outpatient Ss indicated that the beneficial effects 
were “slightly better than for phenobarbitone alone. 
Benactyzine with superficial psychotherapy was effec- 
tive, though not as successful as dynamic psycho- 
therapy. Benactyzine appears to be a weapon worthy 
of storage space in the psychotherapist’s armoury.” 
16 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

3928. Davis, G. D. (Louisiana State U. School of 
Medicine) Effects of central excitant and depres- 
sant drugs on locomotor activity in the monkey. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1957, 188, 619-623.—Observations 
were made of the effects of various drugs on the 
spontaneous activity of normal monkeys and monkeys 
with inherent or induced locomotor hyperactivity. 
Reserpine and chlorpromazine produced a noticeable 
reduction in all activity. Phenidylate and ampheta- 
mine had a rather selective effect in drastically re- 
ducing the stereotyped pacing of the hyperactive ani- 
mals. Meprobamate had no effect on the amount of 
spontaneous activity in any of the animals until 
dosages were employed which produced locomotor 
incoordination. No drug was found which would 
increase spontaneous activity —J. P. Zubek. 

3929. Day, Juliana. (National Institute of Men- 
tal Health) The role and reaction of the psychia- 
trist in LSD therapy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 
437.—Observations on 2 borderline neurotics, who 
received LSD from the therapist, convince her that 
LSD sets in motion certain processes within the pa- 
tient which are out of the therapist’s and the pa- 
tient’s control. While this drug is given in order 
to establish a better therapeutic relationship, its 
secondary effects can defeat the very purpose for 
which it was administered.—N. H. Pronko, + 

3930. Denber, H. C. B. Drug-induced states 
resembling naturally occurring psychoses. In S. 
Garattini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs 
(see 33: 3944), 26-35.—The clinical, neurophysio- 
logical, and biochemical aspects of mescaline and LSD 
are reviewed. 54 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

3931. Deshaies, G., Richardeau, N., & Dechosal, 
F. Chlorpromazine et réserpine en psychiatrie. 
( Thorazine and reserpine in psychiatry.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1957, 1(3), 417-476.—In this study, 376 
seriously disturbed patients were treated with thora- 
zine, 150 with reserpine. The authors arrived at the 
following conclusions: Thorazine, given in moderate 
dosage, brings interesting symptomatic results; reser- 
pine’s results appear more limited, but perhaps more 
stable. Both drugs lead to a degree of intoxication, 
with many diversified ramifications. Contrary to the 
general cpinion, the authors found that thorazine and 
reserpine’s effect is not constantly and exclusively 
that of inhibitors and sedatives; both proved to have 
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properties. These drugs, 
but should be used 
references.—M. D. 


often enough excitatory 
useful as they be, are no panacea, 
with other means of therapy. 97 
Stem 


3932. Deutsch, Lawrence; Waxenberg, Sheldon 
E., & Dickes, Robert. (Albany Ave. and Winthrop 
St., Brooklyn 3, N. Y.) Brief chlorpromazine treat- 
ment of disturbed patients in a yee _Tecep- 
tion hospital. J/. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 273-278. 

\ group of 50 extremely agitated psychotic patients 
treated with chlorpromazine for from 2 to 4 

The most outstanding and consistent im 
showed up in calming agitated states. 
benefits are also discussed.—N. H. 


were 
weeks 
provement 
(ther treatment 
Pronko 


3933. Dreikurs, Rudolph. The contribution of 
group psychotherapy to psychiatry. Group Psy 
chother., 1956, 9, 115-125.—Psychiatry has under- 
gone 3 stages of revolution: the first, occurring at 
the turn of the 18th century, for the first time recog- 
nizing the mentally ill as sick people (Pinel); the 
second being concerned with the exploration of psy- 
chological dynamics as a factor in emotional dis 
(Freud); and the third, occurring in the 
decade of the 20th century, recognizing the 
social factor as a basis for emotional disorders and 
their therapeutic potential (Adler). It was_ this 
“emphasis on human interaction, on the social sig 
of human behavior” which found expression 
in group therapy. In contrast to psychoanalytic 
tenets that the individual's problems can be solved 
only through exploration of the deepest layers of the 
unconscious, group therapy focuses on what the in- 
dividual is at present and what his future goals are. 
“demo 
cratic evolution” and has far-reaching implications 
for psychiatric practice. 36 references.—E. Schwerin. 


3934. Eaton, Joseph W. On the validity of 
treatment evaluation by client associates. Group 
Psychother . 10, 198 211. 


3935. Elkins, H. K., & Van Vlack, N. Meryl. 
(VA Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) Changes in occu- 
pational therapy due to the tranquilizing drugs. 
Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1957, 11(5), 269-272.— 
Changes in patient behavior result of applica- 
tion of tranquilizing drugs have resulted in altera- 
tions in many aspects of hospital care including oc- 
cupational therapy. In those patients who respond 
favorably to therapy there is found: (a) “diminished 
hyperactivity, assaultiveness, and destructive be- 
havior,” thus necessitating less in the way of re- 
striction or control on the part of the occupational 
therapist and encourages much more self-determined 
behavior on the part of the patient; (b) “a raised 
level of comprehension and interest for objects and 
people in the environment” which results in a much 
higher level of initial interest in the activities and 
with considerable shortening of the exploratory period 
for the patient—this applies to group as well as in- 
dividual participation; and (c) an increase in atten- 
tion span and the ability to plan for goals has resulted 
in offering activities “which require more complex 
skills and better planning for the patient."—M. A. 
Seidenfeld 

3936. Faure, Henri. (Hop. Psychiat., Bonneval, 
Eure-et Loire) La cure de sommeil collective avec 


orders 


sect ond 


nificance 


This development in psychiatry is part of the 


1957, 


as a 
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psychothérapie de groupe: Ses rythmes évolutifs. 
(Collective sleep therapy with group psychotherapy : 
Its evolutional rhythms.) Evolut. psychiat., 1957, 
No. 2, 273-302.—Almost 3 years of experimentation 
with groups of 6 patients who live together night 
and day for 3 weeks has been analyzed. The group 
process evolves in the following sequence: adapta- 
tion (2-4 days), regression-tension (1-2 weeks), 
reharmonization (last 2-5 days). Thus the social 
structure, manipulated by the psychiatrist, functions 
as a therapeutic instrument. The goals of concomi- 
tant individual therapy are as follows: overcome re- 
sistance, obtain positive transfer, permit conscious 
recognition of personality modification, and encourage 
autonomy. Throughout, two guiding principles are 
observed: realize the temporal evolution of the proc- 
ess and wait until the patient produces significant in- 
formation; always yield to the patient’s desire to 
reserve certain subjects for private interviews.—L. 4 
Ostlund. 

3937. Field, James M. (VA Hosp., Durham, N. 
C.) An approach to the treatment of the neu- 
rotic and psychotic by corrective therapy. /. Ass. 
Phys. Ment. Rehabilit., 1957, 11, 120-123, 129.—A 
corrective therapist discusses the “proper approach 
to the patient, the orientation of the patient to cor- 
rective therapy, the relationships between patient and 
therapist, and methods of treatment.” Similarities 
to the psychotherapeutic approach are indicated.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

3938. Fields, William S. (Ed.) Brain mecha- 
nisms and drug action. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1957. ix, 147 p. $4.25.—This report of a 
symposium sponsored by the Houston Neurological 
Society contains: Review of the Neurophysiology of 
the Reticular Formation by R. B. Livingston, Effect 
of Drugs on the Reticular System by H. E. Himwich 
and F. Rinoldi, Effect of Drugs on Neurons and 
Synapses by A. S. Marrazzi, Influence of Drugs on 
Central Afferent Pathways by E. K. and K. F. Kil- 
lam, Centrally Acting Drugs and Pituitary-Adrenal 
Responses to Stress by L. Guillemin, and a Compara- 
tive Approach to the Evaluation of Drug Effects on 
Behavior by J. V. Brady.—L. J. O’Kelly. 

3939. Fink, Max. A unified theory of the ac- 
tion of physiodynamic therapies. /. Hillside Hosp., 
1957, 6, 197-206.—The psysiodynamic therapies of 
electroshock, tranquilizing drugs, insulin coma, and 
lobotomy are reviewed in their neurophysiologic and 
clinical neurologic aspects. Their efficacy in the 
treatment of psychoses is related to their ability to 
induce persistent change in cerebral function indicated 
by a delta shift in the EEG and an increase in seiz- 
ures. This change is an essential prerequisite of be- 
havioral alteration. There is no evidence that the 
physiodynamic therapies specifically relieve the psy- 
choses, affect a specific segment of the nervous sys- 
tem, or induce specific behavioral changes. 43 ref- 
erences.—C. T. Bever. 

3940. Franchini, Carlo. 
Provinciale di Novara, Italia) Shock anfetaminico 
e sindromi di arresto psico-motorio. (Amphe- 
tamine shock and syndromes of psychomotor arrest. ) 
Neurone, 1957, 5, 71-87.—In the present study, sus- 
tained methedrine shock was administered to a female 
clinical population of: 10 schizophrenics, 10 melan- 
cholics, 8 catatonics, 6 neurotics, and 2 cases of 
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dementia associated with puerperal psychosis. In 
general, results showed the drug to be an effective 
diagnostic aid, inasmuch as it afforded sufficient re- 
lief from the various verbal and motor blocks for 
patients to reveal clear-cut psychopathic patterns. As 
the treatment did not produce any significant change 
in the underlying disease processes, however, methe- 
drine was not considered to have actual therapeutic 
properties. Some background material is provided 
on sympathomimetic drugs of the amphetamine family 
and mechanisms which have been postulated to ex- 
plain their action. English and French summaries. 
95-item bibliography.—R. C. Grudel. 

3941. Frapf, E. Eduardo. Transference and mo- 
tility. Psychoanal. Quart., 1957, 26, 519-526.— 
“Transference includes every aspect of the patient’s 
attitude to the analyst. None of these aspects should 
escape analysis. Transference is expressed by motor 
as well as verbal activity. Analysis of these motor 
transferences presents certain technical difficulties. 
It is particularly useful for overcoming some types of 
resistance.”—L. N. Solomon. 

3942. Friedman, Merton H. (VA Hosp., Boston, 
Mass.) Fear of electroconvulsive therapy: Notes 
from a patient’s diary. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1957, 78, 385-491.—Analysis of the contents 
of the patient’s diary suggests the operation of 4 
fears: punishment, helplessness, humiliation, and men- 
tal effect. These suggest that the “particular form 
and content of the fears . are dynamically de- 
termined.” 26 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

3943. Furman, Erna. Treatment of under-fives 
by way of their parents. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 
1957, 12, 250-262.—One may advise the mother, 
offer therapy to the mother, or attempt to help the 
mother to understand her child emotionally. The 
third approach was used. In addition the therapist 
observed the child directly in the nursery school and 
obtained reports from teachers and directors. “We 
accept for mother guidance primarily children whose 
conflicts lie between themselves and their environ- 
ment, or those whose disturbance is only partly in- 
ternalized.” A large percentage of mothers of under- 
fives are able to cooperate. Psychotic or extremely 
infantile mothers are excluded.—D. Prager. 

3944. Garattini, S., & Ghetti, V. (Eds.) 
chotropic drugs. Princeton, N. J.: D. Van 


Psy- 
Nos- 
trand, 1958; London, England: Cleaver Hume Press, 


1958. xiv, 606 p. $19.50.—Specialists from various 
countries have contributed to the development of this 
reference work and manual. The volume’s 5 sections 
discuss, in order, “the biochemistry of normal and 
altered cerebral function, the behavioral effects of 
drugs in animals, the electrophysical basis of normal 
and altered cerebral function, the pharmacological 
aspects of central acting substances, and clinical ex- 
periences” in relation drug action. The object has 
therefore been to present an up-to-date report on the 
current “biochemical, pharmacological, electrophysio- 
logical, psychological, and clinical knowledge in the 
experimental and human field” of drug action. Papers 
prepared by numerous of the volume’s contributors 
are abstracted in this issue—L. A. Pennington. 
3945. Geroniums, Lippman H., Abramson, 
Harold A., & Ingraham, Laura J. Lysergic acid 
diethylamide (LSD-25): XXIII. Comparative ef- 
fects of LSD-25 and related ergot drugs on brain 
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tissue respiration and on human behavior. J. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 42, 157-168.—A technique is described 
for the preparation of guinea pig brain homogenates 
and minces whose respiration is susceptible to low 
concentrations of d-lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD- 
25) even in the absence of electrical stimulation. The 
effects of LSD-25 and of other ergot derivates upon 
these preparations are compared. Ergotamine, dihy- 
droergotamine, 2-bromo d-lysergic acid diethylamide 
(BOL-148), 1-LSD-25, d-isoLSD-25, d-lysergic acid 
ethlyamide (LAE-32), and ergonovine, as well as 
LSD-25, cause a greater or lesser diminution of oxy- 
gen consumption, with a mixture of glucose and lac- 
tate as substrate. Only d-lysergic acid, of the 9 com- 
pounds tested, is completely without effect. Detailed 
effects of each drug are presented.—X. IV. Husband. 

3946. Ginott, Haim G. Differential treatment 
groups in guidance, counselling, psychotherapy 
and psychoanalysis. /nt. J. soc. Psychiat., 1957, 3, 
231-235.—A statement of the scope and limitations 
of 4 therapeutic groups, differentiated from each other 
in depth of treatment according to their degree of pro- 
pinquity to psychoanalysis. The groups are in guid- 
ance, counseling, psychotherapy, and psychoanalysis. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 

3947. Glow, Peter H. (University Coll., London) 
Some acute effects of d-lysergic acid diethylamide 
on the rat. Quart. J. exper. Psychol., 1957, 9, 206- 
214.—Variation in the latency and running times of 
trained albino rats following injections of LSD-25 
were studied. Increased latency scores corresponded 
to increased cerebral concentration of the drug, and 
sensory thresholds appeared to be raised. When a 
noise generator was used in the starting box to ac- 
tivate animals, the experimental animals behaved 
normally.—M., J. Wayner, Jr. 

3948. Green, Harold R., Hanson, John J., & See- 
man, Julius. (George Peabody Coll. for Teachers) 
A stereophonic sound system for play therapy 
observation. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 499-500. 
—‘“This article describes a two-channel sound sys- 
tem used to improve sound reception in monitoring 
play therapy interviews.”—A. J. Bachrach, 

3949. Green, Martin A. Significance of individ- 
ual variability in EEG response to electroshock. 
J. Hillside Hosp., 1957, 6, 229-240.—Individual quan- 
titative and qualitative changes in the EEG during 
ECT of 89 patients are described and found unrelated 
to age, sex, type of shock current, frequency of treat- 
ment, psychiatric diagnosis, or clinical change. It is 
hypothesized that the variability in EEG responsive- 
ness involves inherent differences in neurophysiologi- 
cal reactivity. 25 references—C. 7. Bever. 

3950. Haffter, C., & Gschwind-Gass, Ruth. Das 
Verhalten der Eltern wahrend der Psychotherapie 
mit dem Kind. (Behavior of parents during psy- 
chotherapy with the child.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 6, 249-253.—The most impor- 
tant condition for success in therapy with children is 
cooperation of the parents. Various kinds of resist- 
ances and typical difficulties, presented by parents 
during treatment of their children, are pointed out 
and discussed in detail.—E. Schwerin. 

3951. Halstead, H. Psychological treatment in 
juvenile epilepsy. ull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 
35, 7A.—Abstract. 
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2. Heimann, P. Zur Dynamik der Ubertra- 
gungsinterpretationen. (Dynamics of transference 
interpretations.) Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 11, 401-415. 

Che distinguishing feature of psychoanalysis as a 
psychotherapy is its central emphasis on transference 
reactions. In the working through of these trans- 
ference reactions the analyst serves as a supplemen- 
tary ego or auxiliary perceptual agent for the ana- 
lysand. The scope of the latter’s ego is enlarged 
through the liberating effects of transference inter- 
pretations at the precise moment when a repressed 
affect is salient, usually in the form of an “uncon- 
scious phantasy."—E. W. Eng. 

3953. Hill, Harris E., Pescor, F. T., Belleville, 
R. E., & Wikler, A. (Addiction Rsch. Ctr., Lexing- 
ington, Ky.) Use of differential bar-pressing rates 
of rats for screening analgesic drugs: I. Tech- 
niques and effects of morphine. /. Pharmacol. exp. 
lher., 1957, 120, 388-397.—The rate of lever pressing 
for food by rats in a Skinner box was measured for 
the following conditions: operant level (no rein- 
forcement), “time-action” determinations in which 
continuously reinforced lever pressing was measured 
for 108 minutes, and conditioned suppression of lever 
pressing by a tone which had been paired with shock. 
Che time action curves showed no significant changes 
fer control or placebo conditions, but morphine (9 
mg./kg.) caused a significant decrease in rate. 
(he nearly complete conditioned suppression of re- 
sponding by the tone that occurred under control and 
placebo conditions was practically eliminated by 9 
mg./kg. of morphine.—G. A. Heise. 


3954. Hoch, Paul H. (Dept. of Ment. Hygiene, 
Albany, N. Y.) Remarks on LSD and mescaline. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 442.—Such questions 
are considered as the claimed specificity of various 
drugs used in psychotherapy, how much a patient re- 
sponds better to one drug than to another, and factors 
that play a role in the response of a patient to one 
approach more than to another.—N. H. Pronko. 


3955. Horn, Anna. Behandlung der nervésen 
Schulkinder in Budapest. (Treatment of nervous 
children in Budapest.) 2. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 24, 
134-142.—Among children between 3 and 18 treated 
in the psychiatric service, these disorders arise: hy- 
permotility, habit spasms, chorea minor, enuresis, 
sleep disturbances, speech disorders, disturbances of 
mental development, epilepsy, and behavior disorders. 
rhe presenting pathological conditions differ accord- 
ing to economic circumstances. English, French, and 
Spanish summaries.—G. Nubin-Rabson. 


3956. Illing, Hans A. Group psychotherapy and 
group work in authoritarian settings. J/. crim. 
Law Criminol., 1957, 48, 387-393.—The author, a 
social worker, describes his experiences in prison and 
other settings. He concludes that “no work can be 
done in institutions with protective or curative pur- 
poses that is not also therapeutic. . . . Authoritarian 
settings would have a lesser lag in group work serv 
ices if the field of group work could be convinced of 
what it has to contribute to such settings.”—L. A. 
Pennington 

3957. Illing, Hans A. The therapist and the 
group evaluate. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1957, 41, 512- 
516.—An attempt to “evaluate the tensions, trials and 
tribulations consciously or unconsciously brought to 
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the surface during an evaluative process.” The ap- 
plication of an interview form in a group therapy 
situation was found to be somewhat hazardous. A 
structure form such as was used is apparently un- 
satisfactory especially when members of the group 
and unstructured nor in one where the 


are “new 


therapist has not had considerable experience in the 
practice of group psychotherapy.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3958. Impastato, David J., Berg, Seymour, & 
Gabriel, Anthony R. (40 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N. Y.) An alternating current electroshock ther- 
apy machine incorporating a new principle. /. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 380-384.—“The Molac 
II, an electroshock therapy machine which employs a 
new principle that may be described as the reverse 
glissando, is an improvement over older AC machines 
as it produced milder convulsions, less confusion, less 
apnea, less treatment anxiety, and may produce fewer 
fractures. It yields the same clinical results as uni- 
directional currents. In addition, the Molac II is 
extremely simple in construction and use, and never 
fails to produce a convulsion. We recommend that 
its usefulness be explored further.”—N. H. Pronko, 


3959, Johnson, Donald A., & Bickford, Reginald 
G. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.) The effect of 
thiopental sodium and pentylenetetrazole on the 
cortical and subcortical response to photic stimu- 
lation in the cat. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1957, 9, 
251-262.—With deepening pentothal anesthesia there 
is a progressive increase in latency of evoked re- 
sponses in the optic nerve and the geniculate and 
striate cortex. Metrazol more or less completely 
reversed this increase in latency.—R. J. Ellingson. 


3960. Jordan, Paul H., Campbell, Manilla, & 
Hodge, Emma Jean. A therapeutically oriented 
group technique for the diagnostic evaluation of 
parents of disturbed children. Group Psychother., 
1957, 10, 114-128.—Due to the pressure for services, 
The Flint Michigan Child Guidance Clinic instituted 
group sessions for intake purposes. The original in- 
tent was to determine parents’ involvements with their 
children and to decide whether parents needed psycho- 
therapy. 4 are held with lecturing, film 
presentations, questions and answers occurring. <A 
significant saving of professional personnel time has 
taken place. Although the procedure is considered 
experimental, it seems to have served its purpose.—R. 
J. Corsini. 

3961. Kahn, Robert L., Pollack, Max, & Fink, 
Max. Social factors in the selection of therapy in 
a voluntary mental hospital. /. Hillside Hosp., 1957, 
6, 216—228.—As an outgrowth of several years study 
of electroconvulsive therapy, the entire Hillside Hos- 
pital patient population of 172 individuals was ana- 
lyzed. Education, age, place of birth, and score on 
the California F scale were significantly related to 
the type of therapy received and to the utilization of 
adjunctive hospital services. The older, poorly edu- 
cated, foreign-born, and those with higher F scores 
were most likely to be treated with ECT while psy- 
chotherapy was preferentially employed with patients 
resembling the therapist in these aspects. It is 
postulated that treatment selection results from the 
communicative interaction between patient and thera- 
pist. An F scale form is appended. 18 references.— 
C. T. Bever. 
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3962. Keefe, Edna K. (VA Hospital, North Little 
Rock, Ark.) Dynamic social work and the tran- 
quilizing drugs. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1957, 41, 546- 
552.—The contribution of modern drug therapy for 
the mentally ill is discussed with particular reference 
to their contribution to the social worker’s role. 
Reserpine and chlorpromazine, being the drugs most 
widely used for this purpose, are selected for this 
discussion. A brief description of the therapeutic 
action of these drugs is given. The use of the ataractic 
drugs not only yields beneficial results but also may 
produce considerable worry and fear for the patient 
and for his family. These problems often need solu- 
tion by providing opportunity for discussion and 
explanation by the social worker who is familiar with 
the nature of the drugs, their action and reactions. 
Thus the advent of pharmacological means of con- 
trolling some of the mentally ill has actually resulted 
in increased demands upon the social worker. There 
is, therefore, need for the social worker to fully 
understand his role when drug therapy is employed. 

-M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3963. Kent, Edward A., & Gitman, Leo. Pro- 
mazine for emotionally disturbed, chronically ill, 
institutionalized aged. Geriatrics, 1957, 12, 647- 
652.—A group of 166 elderly patients were treated 
with promazine in association with psychotherapy. 
78% showed improvement in varying degrees. The 
drug is regarded as a safe and effective agent for 
long-term control of emotional and behavior dis- 
turbances associated with chronic illness in the aged. 
—D. T. Herman. 


3964. Killam, K. F. Pharmacological influences 
upon evoked electrical activity in the brain. In 
S. Garattini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs 
(see 33: 3944), 244-251.—This report deals with a 
comparative study of pentobarbital, chlorpromazine, 
and reserpine on the functions of the reticular forma- 
tion in the cat. 19 references —L. A. Pennington. 


3965. Kitchen, R. (New York City) On leav- 
ing group therapy. Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1957, 
9, 36—-40.—A personal account of a patient’s emotional 
reactions to leaving a group therapeutic situation is 
described by the patient herself—M. S. Mayzner. 


3966. Klapman, J. W. Group psychotherapy in 
relation to correctional psychiatry. J. soc. Ther., 
1957, 3, 211-224.—A description of the group thera- 
peutic process is followed by a series of recommenda- 
tions with reference to frequency of sessions, group 
management, and the like. Considerable attention is 
given to such issues as “how to mature the ego.”—L. 
A. Pennington. 


3967. Kline, Milton V. Freud and hypnosis: 
The interaction of psychodynamics and hypnosis. 
New York: Julian, 1958. xii, 207 p. $4.00.—During 
the past few decades hypnoanalysis and hypnotherapy 
have been utilized in the treatment of many medical 
and surgical cases. Hypnosis has largely been used 
as a dynamic form of transference. “The present day 
utilization of hypnosis in psychotherapy is in no way 
going back to the hypnosis of Freud’s period. It is, 
rather, the moving ahead toward a frame of refer- 
ence envisioned by Freud wherein we view the com- 
plications and disorders of human behavior as aspects 
of a general psychology of mental functioning rather 
than an isolated area of psychopathology.” The use 
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of hypnosis as an investigational and therapeutic 
procedure in the behavioral sciences constitutes a pro- 
gressive evolution and not a retrogression. 88 refer- 
ences.—D. Prager. 

3968. Korin, Hyman, & Fink, Max. Role of 
stimulus intensity in perception of simultaneous 
electrical cutaneous stimuli. J/. Hillside Hosp., 
1957, 6, 241-250.—34 psychiatric patients were tested 
with square wave electrical stimuli for thresholds of 
response in various parts of the body. The differ- 
ences between the number of extinctions in either 
part were not significant with simultaneous threshold 
or suprathreshold stimulation, With stimuli of un- 
equal intensity, failure to report the threshold stimulus 
increased significantly. The observed order of 
dominance is explained by psychophysiological rela- 
tionships. 17 references.—C. 7. Beven. 

3969. Koteen, Herbert. (NYC) Use of a 
“double blind” study investigating the clinical 
merits of a new tranquilizing agent. Amn. intern. 
Med., 1957, 47, 978-988.—25 patients, from the 
author’s private medical practice, with symptoms of 
anxiety, muscle tension, restlessness, and irritability 
were exposed to a double blind study of the effects 
of Miltown on the symptoms. Bottles of 50 tablets 
were given, each bottle containing either Miltown or 
a placebo, with instructions to take the usually pre- 
scribed dosages. ‘The medication was either the drug 
or placebo. Careful observations were made of the 
patients’ behavior and symptoms during the period of 
the study. Results indicated that the effect of Mil- 
town on relieving symptoms was no better than 
placebos in an “unselected” population. The author 
suggests “that, after prescribing a so-called ‘tran- 
quilizing agent’ the physician may lose interest in the 


basic problems of the patient” and recommends there- 
fore that such drugs be dispensed by the physician 
with caution.—J. L. Yager. 

3970. Kramish, Art A. Letter reading in group 


psychotherapy. Group Psychother., 1956, 9, 40-43. 
—The letter reading technique is described and rec- 
ommended as a useful tool for circumventing de- 
fensive barriers in group psychotherapy. The tech- 
nique consists of having patients read and discuss 
selected letters clipped from newspapers and maga- 
zines requesting help with personal problems.—L. 
Goldberger. 

3971. Lander, Joseph. Psychoanalytic therapy. 
In J. Frosch & N. Ross (Eds.), The annual survey of 
psychoanalysis. Vol. 1V (see 33: 2457), 390-456.— 
Articles in this chapter are summarized and discussed 
under 3 major headings: general concepts and theory, 
transference and countertransference, and special 
problems. These papers “bring us a step closer to 
realizing the predictability of therapeutic results, the 
identification and crystallization in relatively pure 
form of the forces responsible for therapeutic success, 
the factors enabling a given individual to construct, 
with help, a more mature relationship between his id, 
ego, and superego, and the external realities of his 
life.’ Most of the writings continue to focus on re- 
fining and sharpening the existing techniques of 
therapy, especially with respect to problems of trans- 
ference and the understanding of ego psychology.— 
F.. Costin. 

3972. Lasagna, L., Laties, V. G., & Dohan, J. L. 
Further studies on the “pharmacology” of placebo 
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administration. /. clin. Jnvest., 1958, 37, 533-537.— 
“Data are presented to indicate that subjective re 
sponses to placebos can manifest certain character- 
active’ drugs, such as ‘peak effects,’ ‘cumula- 
tive effects,” and varying efficacy depending on the 
severity of the complaint being treated. Certain 
implications of these facts are discussed.”—A. IVeiss. 


3973. Lebovici, S. (Paris, France) Psycho- 
analytical group-psychotherapy. Group Psycho 
ther., 1956, 9, 282-289.—The psychoanalytic concept 
of “transference” and Moreno’s concept of “role” 
deal with the same phenomena. Psychodramatic 
methods can be used in psychotherapy that is based on 
principles. Psychodrama is valuable for 
evoking emotional, rather than purely intellectual, 
response, and it could be used in any teaching where 
one wished to modify the attitudes of professional 
19 references.—F’. Auld, Jr. 

3974. Leboviei, S. (Paris, France) Uses of psy- 
chodrama in psychiatric diagnosis. /nt. /. Sociom- 
etry, 1957, 1, 175-180.—Psychodrama, it is noted, 
is useful in diagnosis as: a means of expression for 
the patient, a means for revealing to both psychia- 
trist and patient defense mechanisms, and a part of 
the transference relation.—J. IV. Meyer. 


3975. Lehman, Edward; Haber, Joseph, & Les- 
ser, Stanley R. (Kings County Hosp., Brooklyn 3, 
N.Y.) The use of reserpine in autistic children. 
/. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 351-356.—"The use of 
reserpine was tested in nine severely autistic children. 
Worthwhile tranquilization was obtained in all the 
children. This resulted in diminished hyperactivity, 
less aggressiveness, and better sleep at night. Prog 
ress in emotional maturation was slight, particularly 
in a group of four older children. However, it was 
in two of five younger children. In no 
autistic child become normal. The 
for each child was determined. With 
this dose, side effects were minimal. In two cases, a 
drug withdrawal syndrome occurred which 
could be relieved by resuming the drug.”—N. H. 
Pronko 


3976. Lesse, Stanley; Malitz, Sidney, & Hoch, 
Paul. (710 W. 168th St., N.Y., 32) Chlorproma- 
zine therapy in private practice: Its benefits and 
complications. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 25-35. 

“One hundred and ninety-nine patients treated with 
chlorpromazine in private practice are reviewed 
Clearly delineated criteria for clinical evaluation are 
presented. Chlorpromazine was very effective in one 
of every four patients treated. The degree of overt 
anxiety present and the duration of illness were im- 
portant points effecting the degree of iniprovement. 
rechniques and dosages are presented. Adequate 
dosages are stressed. Electroshock therapy was ef- 
fective in more than 50 per cent of psychotic patients 
in whom the chlorpromazine was ineffective. Com- 
plications occurred in more than 50 per cent of the 
patients. The drug had to be discontinued in one 
of every eight patients treated. Chlorpromazine is a 
valuable but limited tool in private psychiatric pa- 
tients.” 28 references.—N. H. Pronko. 

3977. Leuner, H. Symboldrama, ein aktives 
nicht-analytisches Verfahren der Psychotherapie. 
(Symbol drama, an active, nonanalytic therapeutic 
procedure.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1957, 7, 
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221-238.—The controlled introduction of affectively 
charged images into the guided daydreams of a pa- 
tient is a valuable new method. The images, many 
of which are archetypal in the Jungian sense, in- 
fluence the affective fields underlying the neurotic 
regressions, loosening them up. This is done without 
interpretation. Use of the method has also resulted 
in increased knowledge of the symbolic phenomena 
accompanying affective change. The third of a series 
of papers on “experimental catathymic image ex- 
periencing” (see: 30: 4670 & 31: 1123).—E. W. Eng. 

3978. Levi-Valensi, A., Porot, M., Leonardon, 
P., Dalet, R., & Migueres, J. Les accidents neuro- 
psychiatriques survenant chez les tuberculeux 
traités par la cycloserine. (Neuropsychiatric ac- 
cidents in tuberculous patients treated with cyclo- 
mycin.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1957, 2(5), 899-922.— 
In about a fifth of the tuberculous patients treated 
with the antibiotic cyclomycin, some neuropsychiatric 
disorders occur. These accidents, generally benign, 
have little to do with the age, the condition of the 
patient, nor the dosage of the cyclomycin admin- 
istered. The use of barbiturates or thorazine seems 
indicated, in addition to the antibiotic treatment. 35 
references.—M. D. Stein. 

3979. Libarman, D. M., & Vaughan, G. F. 
India Institute of Mental Health, Banglore) Re- 
laxant modified electroconvulsive therapy. Prati- 
bha, 1958, 1, 36-41.—“A simple and safe method is 
described for relaxing the muscular spasms in electro- 
convulsive therapy. It has been successfully used in 
a number of poor risk cases without serious compli- 
cation and is suitable for use as a routine measure.” 
—l/). Pareek. 

3980. Lief, Harold I. (Tulane U.) The effects 
of taraxein on a patient in analysis. 4MA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 624-627.—A resident psy- 
chiatrist undergoing psychoanalysis was given at the 
175th session an injection of taraxein, a protein frac- 
tion obtained from the serum of schizophrenic pa- 
tients. His subjective account of his feelings in- 
cluded evidence of blocking in thought processes, 
autism, and bodily estrangement along with blunting 
in affect. These findings are discussed in relation 
to Heath’s view of schizophrenia.—L. A. Penning- 
ton. 

3981. Loomer, Harry P., Saunders, John C., & 
Kline, Nathan S. (Rockland State Hosp., Orange- 
burg, N.Y.) A clinical and pharmacodynamic 
evaluation of iproniazid as a psychic energizer. 
Psychiat. Res. Rep., 1957, 8, 129-141.—Iproniazid 
has been found useful as an amine oxidase inhibitor 
with psychiatric patients in addition to its value in 
the treatment of tuberculous infections. In this study, 
5 months in duration thus far, 70% of 17 patients 
showed “varying degrees of improvement.” The 
drug appears most effective with depressed, de- 
teriorated, and regressed patients. More research is 
necessary before this new pharmacological approach 
is ready for wide usage.—L. A. Pennington. 

3982. Loomis, T. A. & West, T. C. (U. Wash- 
ington School of Medicine) Comparative sedative 
effects of a barbiturate and some tranquilizer 
drugs on normal subjects. /. Pharmacol., 1958, 122, 
525-531.—“‘The comparative sedative type of effects 
of meprobamate, chlorpromazine, phenaglycodol, seco- 
barbital, and placebo were evaluated on trained nor- 
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mal human subjects using a simulated driving test 
apparatus. Data were obtained which indicated that 
conventional doses of all these drugs except the 
placebo and phenaglycodol produced a significant im- 
pairment of performance on the test apparatus. Seco- 
barbital produced the most intense impairment of func- 
tion. Chlorpromazine produced impairment after a 
delayed onset of action. Meprobamate produced a 
delayed impairment after the first dose and prompt 
impairment after the second dose.”—G. A. Heise. 

3983. Maizlish, I. Leon. Group psychotherapy 
of husband-wife couples in a child guidance clinic. 
Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 169-180. 


3984. Majluf, Emilio. Las neuvas drogas en 
psiquiatria infantil. (The new drugs in child psy- 
chiatry.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 421- 
439.—A review of the use of such drugs as benadryl, 
chlorpromazine, promazine, reserpine, miltown, etc. 
in the treatment of mental disorders in children. 19 
references.—R. M. Frumkin. 

3985. Majluf, Emilio; Mariategui, Javier, & 
Calenzani, C. Judith. Nota preliminar sobre el 
empleo de la monoetilamida del acido d-lisérgico 
en la tratamiento de la turbulencia infantil. ( Pre- 
liminary note concerning the employment of mono- 
ethylamide of d-lysergic acid in the treatment of 
children’s disturbances.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 
1957, 20, 581-587.—A study of the use of monoethyl- 
amide of d-lysergic acid in the treatment of children’s 
mental disorders.—R. M. Frumkin. 


3986. Manger, William M., Schwarz, Bert E., 
Baars, Conrad W., Wakim, Khalil G., Bollman, 
Jesse L., Petersen, Magnus C., & Berkson, Joseph. 
( Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minn.) Epinephrine 
and arterenol (norepinephrine) in mental disease: 
Plasma and cerebrospinal fluid concentrations. 
AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 396-412.— 
To “quantiate pressor amines in venous plasma of 
health volunteers and patients with mental disease,” 
selected Ss were variously given LSD-25, intra- 
muscular administration of methacholine, among other 
agents. Ss, following electroshock, were also studied. 
“In 22 patients with psychoses, psychoneuroses, and 
personality disorders the concentration of epinephrin&, 
like substance in the cerebrospinal fluid were similar ; 
however, the mean concentrations in the fluid were 
slightly lower than the mean concentrations in plasma. 
Concentrations of plasma pressor amines in patients 
with mental disease were similar to those in normal 
subjects.” No evidence was found to support the 
views expressed by Funkenstein that the methacholine 
test is a measure of sympatheticoadrenal activity.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

3987. Mariategui, Javier, & Zambrano, Manuel. 
Psicosindromes experimentales con los derivados 
del acido lisérgico. (Experimental psychological 
syndromes produced by derivatives of lysergic acid.) 
Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 451-474.—A 
review of the uses of derivatives of lysergic acid in 
psychiatry and presentations of relevant case his- 
tories. 22 references.—R. M. Frumkin. 

3988. Marks, M. J. (Wiltwych School for Boys, 
Esopus, N.Y.) Group psychotherapy with pre- 
adolescent boys in a residential treatment center. 
Psychol. Newsltr. NY U, 1958, 10, 8-15.—The experi- 
ences described are “one facet of a program designed 
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to facilitate the social and emotional rehabilitation of 
severely damaged children.”—M. S. Maysner. 


3989. Masor, Nathan. (392 Forest Ave., Staten 
Island 1, N.Y.) An approach to the treatment 
of the metabolopsychic component of certain 
euthyroid states: A preliminary report. J. nerv. 
ment, Dis., 1957, 125, 137-139.—""A method has been 
described wherein gradually increasing doses of desic- 
cated thyroid in fixed combination with the oxytropic 
factors of the B-complex plus ascorbic acid (orally) 
and levo-thyroxin in combination with B-12 (par- 
enterally) exert an euphoric and calming effect on 
the metabolopsychic component present in certain 
euthyroid states. Using this method there have been 
virtually none of the side reactions which usually oc- 
cur when extract thyroid is used alone.”"—N. H. 
Pronko. 

3990. Matthias, H., & Erdmann, D. ( Humboldt 
U.) The action of caffeine on condition reflex 
reactions of rats and on an experimental derange- 
ment of the nervous system. Pharmazie, 1957, 12, 
561-567.—The action of caffeine in doses of 0.5 and 
1.0 mg./150 gm. weight of young white rats was 
studied in determining how positively or negatively 
conditioned reflexes might be altered. The food 
stimulation movement was used. A shortening of 
the reaction time to the optical (light beam) and 
acoustic (bell, buzzer) conditioned stimuli was pro- 
duced by caffeine. Also, more accurate differentia- 
tion, with fewer erring reactions, occurred when 
caffeine was administered. With a complete inter- 
change of signals from the normal succession of 
stimuli, a strong disturbance of the central nervous 
system was produced in all animals tested. The quota 
of deaths in the groups with short duration caffeine 
treatment immediately preceding the change in stimuli 
order was much greater (3:4) than in the group re- 
ceiving longer caffeine treatment and with a shorter 
interval before altering the stimulation sequence 
(1:8). The return to normal conditioned reflexes 
(i.e., to the oviginal sequence of stimuli) was strongly 
accelerated and positive under caffeine treatment. 
Practical applications are discussed.—G. M. Hocking. 


3991. Menninger, William C. (Menninger Foun- 
dation, Topeka) The therapy of friendship. Fed. 
Probation, 1957, 21, 41-46.—In a speech before the 
Big Brothers of America, Menninger describes the 
nature of the “friendship” that must exist if thera- 
peutic gain is to be expected. Both conscious and 
unconscious motivation are discussed as is the problem 
of failure. A brief scheme for evaluating effective- 
ness of the Big Brother is included.—R. HW’. Deming. 


3992. Merino, Luis Cruz. Intoxicacién por 
parathion. (Parathion intoxication.) Rev. Neuro- 
Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 142-158.—A study of the 
toxic effects of parathion in 90 patients, 5 cases of 
which are described in detail. 116-item bibliography. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 


3993. Meyer, Victor. The treatment of two 
phobic patients on the basis of learning principles. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 261-266.—‘The 
treatment of two phobic patients has been described. 
Case 1 manifested an excessive fear of going out on 
her own; Case 2 displayed disabling symptoms in the 
form of an excessive fear of going into enclosed and 
crowded places. Both cases had blackouts of un- 
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known nature. The treatment program for both cases 
was mainly based on the principle of primary stimu- 
lus generalization. Owing to the more “diffuse” 
nature of the anxiety displayed by Case 2, an addi 
tional simple conditioning technique was employed.” 
VM. O. Wilson 


3994. Mick, R. M., & Heine, R. W. (VA West 
Side Hosp., Chicago, lll.) Group therapy program 
for chronically unemployed psychiatric patients. 
Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 607-612.—"“A group of 7 
chronically unemployed psychiatric outpatients were 
exposed to a therapeutic program in which simulated 
work experiences within the protective environment 
of the treatment center became a primary focus of 
discussion in group therapy meetings. ... It is sug- 
gested that salutary results might be obtained through 
the application of this methodology—coordinating any 
natural goal-directed group activity with group dis- 
cussion techniques—-to other emotional problems 
which are manifested in some specific behavior in 
capacitation.”—C. H. Ammons. 


3995, Miller, Michael M. A group therapeutic 
approach to a case of bed wetting and fire setting 
with the aid of hypnoanalysis. Group Psychother., 
1957, 10, 181-190 


3996. Miller, Robert E., Murphy, John V., & 
Mirsky, I. (U. Pittsburgh Sch. of Medicine) 
The effect of chlorpromazine on fear-motivated 
behavior in rats. /. ’harmacol. exp. Ther., 1957, 
120, 379-—387.—Rats were trained to cross a barrier at 
the sound of a buzzer in an avoidance conditioning 
situation. “Then chlorpromazine was administered at 
several dosage levels to conditioned animals and sam 
measured [under 
The data 
The 


ples of avoidance behavior were 


extinction] at specified time intervals.” 
were analyzed by means of bio-assay statistics. 
log of the dosage of chlorpromazine administered and 
the amount of avoidance behavior were found to be 


linearly related. “Using dosages of chlorpromazine 
and phenobarbital that produced equal performance 
deficits on a straight runway, it was demonstrated 
that the observed decrements in avoidance behavior 
were not attributable to motor and/or sedative effects 
of the drug.”—G. A. Heise. 

3997. Mittelman, Bela. Motility in the therapy 
of children and adults. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 
1957, 12, 284-319.—Motility is to be systematically 
explored in therapy like orality or genitality. The 
utilization of motor data adds to the effectiveness of 
treatment of children and adults. The most frequent 
situations to be dealt with in therapy are restriction 
of freedom of motility and awkward motility. Motor 
traumata may have a crucial significance in the de- 
velopment of neurosis and psychosis.—D. Prager. 


3998. Monnerot, E., Puech, J., Benichou, L., 
Robin, C., & Langlois, H. La cure de sommeil 
conserve-t-elle des indications psychiatriques? (Is 
prolonged sleep treatment still indicated in psychi- 
atry?) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1957, 2(5), 845-879.— 
Sleep therapy is re-evaluated in a critical study deal- 
ing with 700 patients. Particularly stressed is the 
necessity of well controlled surroundings favorable to 
sleep and of repeated small doses of medications 
ranging from thorazine and reserpine to meprobamate. 
Under these circumstances, good results may be ex- 
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pected, with a minimum of neuropsychiatric accidents. 
15 references.—M. D. Stein. 

3999, Monnier, Marcel. Topic action of psy- 
chotropic drugs on the electrical activity of cortex, 
rhinencephalon and mesodiencephalon (excite- 
ment, tranquillization, sedation and sleep). In S. 
Garattini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs 
(see 33: 3944), 217-234.—The purpose of the in- 
vestigations herein summarized has been “to correlate 
functional states induced by drugs—excitement, tran- 
quillization or sleep—with definite electrographic pat- 
terns and brain structures.” By using animals as Ss 
it has been found that the drugs can be grouped into 
2 categories according to their electrical and func- 
tional aspects: the ergotropic states “with decreased 
recruiting activity of the thalamic intralaminary sys 
tem, increased or unaltered activity of the ascending 
reticular system and depressed activity of the rhin- 
encephalon” (cocaine, lysergic acid, among others) ; 
trophotropic states (relaxation, tranquilization, and 
sleep) “with increased recruiting activity of the 
thalamic intralaminary system, and decreased propa 
gation of reticular impulses of the cortex” (morphine, 
levorphan, and chlorpromazine). Reserpine, how- 
ever, shows a “mixed arousal and relaxation electro 
graphic pattern.”"—L. A. Pennington. 

4000. Moreno, J. L. Code of ethics of group 
psychotherapists. Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 143- 
144.—A code of 10 points is suggested to guide group 
therapists in dealing with patients and in doing re- 
search.—R. J. Corsini. 

4001. Mori, Grover, & Chicata, Miguel A. In- 
quietud psicomotriz como efecto secundario en 
los tratamientos con clorpromacina y reserpina. 
(Psychomotor disturbance as a secondary effect of 
treatments with chlorpromazine and reserpine.) Rev. 
Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 528-541.—A study 
of the psychomotor disturbances resulting from treat- 
ment with reserpine and chlorpromazine. Case his- 
tories presented. 1 p. references —R. M. Frumkin. 

4002. Moustakas, Clark E., & Callahan, Roger J. 
( Merrill-Palmer School, 71 Ferry Ave., E., Detroit 
2) Reflections on reflection of feelings. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1956, 43, 323-331.—“The client-centered 
therapist works toward (a) being empathetic, ac- 
cepting, and understanding, and (b) encouraging 
more nearly complete client expression and self-ex- 
ploration of attitudes. The importance of the thera- 
pist’s responding to vital, intense, significant feelings 
existing in the client’s total behavior, and not merely 
to his verbal expressions, is stressed” and illustrated 
with case materials.—J. C. Franklin. 

4003. Mullan, Hugh. Trends in group psycho- 
therapy in the United States. /nt. /. soc. Psychiat., 
1957, 3, 224-230.—The intensive practice of group 
psychotherapy suggests that the patient and the thera- 
pist or the patients and the therapist become a thera- 
peutic unit or gestalt. 5 new areas of treatment and 
training open up to the evolving therapist: treatment 
of principals, treatment of families, use of multiple 
therapy, modification of training, the removal of 
artefacts between the patient and therapist. 30 refer- 
ences.—R, M. Frumkin. 

4004. Mundy, L. Psychotherapy with children 
having little or no speech. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 
1958, 35, 6A-7A.—Abstract. 
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4005. Nassau, A. Hatipul haaémbulanti biladim 
mefagrim. (Ambulatory treatment of defective chil- 
dren.) Dapim Refuiim, 1957, 16, 31-33.—Results of 
treating defective children during some years are 
shortly discussed. Paediatricians are the first in- 
stance for parents troubled by their children’s be- 
havior. They are able to recognize easily (together 
with a clinical psychologist) mental deficiency of a 
child in as early age as possible and to give their 
opinion about proper ways of therapy. English sum- 
mary.—H. Ormian. 

4006. Nelson, R., & Gellhorn, E. (U. Minnesota) 
The action of autonomic drugs on normal persons 
and neuropsychiatric patients: The role of age. 
Psychosom. Med., 1957, 19, 486-494.—By administra- 
tion of the mecholyl test to selected populations it 
was found that sympathetic excitability declines pro- 
gressively with increasing age in normal and psy- 
chiatric Ss. This and other related findings are dis- 
cussed in relation to treatment approaches and to the 
physiological mechanisms involved.—L. A. Penning- 
fon, 

4007. Niswander, G. Donald; Haslerud, George 
M., Brody, Nathan, & Casey, Thomas M. (105 
Pleasant St., Concord, N.H.) Reserpine and methyl- 
phenidylacetate effects on socialization and ac- 
tivity. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 51-56.—A 
study was designed to test the degree to which re- 
serpine, in contrast to placebo medication and in 
combination with Ritalin, will change the amount of 
activity and socialization of acutely ill mental pa- 
tients. Results with 20 patients are presented and 
discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

4008. Nodet, Ch.-Henri. Le psychanalyste. (The 
psychoanalyst.) Evolut. psychiat., 1957, No. 4, 677- 
692.—Successful psychoanalytic therapy rests upon 
human values. This theme is illustrated by a discus- 
sion of role interactions, such as rapport, transfer, 
etc. While detachment is sometimes necessary, the 
psychoanalyst cannot remain neutral for long. While 
skillful procedures and appropriate verbalizations are 
essential, what the psychoanalyst says is less im- 
portant than what he does.—L. A. Ostlund. 


4009. Offergeld, H. Narkose und Psyche. ( Nar- 
cosis and psyche.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 
1957, 7, 261-265.—Years of experience in administer- 
ing anesthesia have acquainted the writer with the 
typical responses of men and women entering nar- 
cosis. Men on the whole are preoccupied with their 
work and with their opponents and competitors. 
Women, both married and single, are preoccupied 
with men and children and are sexually expressive. 
Other psychological aspects of anesthesia are also 
discussed.—E. W. Eng. 

4010. Opler, Marvin K. (Cornell U. Medical 
Coll.) Entities and organization in individual and 
group behavior: A conceptual framework. Group 
Psychother., 1956, 9, 290-300.—Freud believed that 
all persons have similar mechanisms of defense, go 
through the same stages of psychosexual development, 
and relate themselves similarly by transference to per- 
sons beyond their families of orientation. Social 
scientists have shown, however, that the individual’s 
behavior is differently shaped by different cultures 
and by different subcultures. Therefore one needs to 
understand how cultural influences operate on the 
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individual—not as static background but as dynamic 
forces. 17 references.—F. Auld, Jr. 

4011. O’Reilly, P. O. (Saskatchewan Hosp., 
North Battleford, Saskatchewan, Canada) Some 
factors in chronic ward recovery. /. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1957, 125, 232-236.—Some results are discussed 
of a 2-pronged program which for 3 years studied 
the effect of a reorientation of the attitude of the 
nursing staff as well as the effect of the introduction 
of tranquilizing drugs on this psychiatrist-supervisor 
relationship and nurse-patient relationship.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

4012. Pate, W. H. (Box 192, Auburn, Calif.) 
Chlorpromazine therapy following transorbital 
lobotomy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 44-50.—A 
controlled study was made of the effects of chlor- 
promazine following lobotomy in which 100 chronic 
psychiatric postlobotomy patients participated. On 
the basis of results, it is concluded that ‘“chlor- 
promazine is an effective therapeutic agent in the 
treatment of chronically disturbed patients who have 
failed to respond to psychotherapy, convulsive therapy, 
and transorbital lobotomy.” It also has additive 
therapeutic value in the less successful lobotomies.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

4013. Patterson, E. S. (Conn. State Hosp., Mid- 
dletown, Conn.) Psychophysiologic resistance in 
insulin coma therapy. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 
547-557.—A series of 27 patients was observed during 
their course of insulin coma treatment in order to 
evaluate the correlation of their mental set and their 
progress in treatment and eventual disposition. Rela- 
tionships were found between physical resistance to 
insulin and psychological resistance to treatment. 
Implications for psychotherapy in connection with 
insulin and other somatic therapies are discussed.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

4014. Patterson, R. M., Voegele, G. E., & May, 
R. H. Die Rolle der Psychotherapie bei der 
aktiven und kurzzeitigen Behandlung von akuten 
psychiatrischen Krankheitsfallen in einem ameri- 
kanischem Staatskrankenhaus mit 125 Betten. 
(The role of psychotherapy in the active short-term 
treatment of acute psychiatric illnesses in an Ameri- 
can public mental hospital with 125 beds.) 7. Psy- 
chother. med. Psychol., 1957, 7, 265-270.—A descrip- 
tion of the facilities and the team approach of the 
Columbus Receiving Hospital in Columbus, Ohio.— 
E. W. Eng. 

4015. Phelps, Darwin K. (Columbus State Hosp., 
Columbus, Ohio) Intramuscular butabarbital so- 
dium in the sedation of neuropsychiatric patients. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 492-494.—“Thirty-two 
severely disturbed inmates of a State Mental Hos- 
pital were administed a new barbiturate, Butabar- 
bital Sodium, injectable by the intramuscular route as 
a sedative-hypnotic. The medication appears to be 
notably safe and effective in controlling these patients 
ayd is a useful addition to the hypnotic drugs cur- 
réntly used in psychiatric practice.”—N. H. Pronko. 


4016. Poschel, Paul H. (VU. Illinois) Proactive 
and retroactive effects of electroconvulsive shock 
on approach-avoidance conflict. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1957, 50, 392-396.—The effects of ECS on 
a hunger-fear conflict were studied under conditions 
when the ECS was given before the avoidance train- 
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ing (proactive) and after the avoidance training 
(retroactive). 10 days after treatment it was shown 
that ECS had reduced the strength of avoidance as 
measured by latency of approach to the goal, number 
of vacillations before reaching the goal, and distance 
of approach to the goal on the animals’ first attempt 
to reach the goal. The effect occurred in both the 
proactive and retroactive groups, but not in their 
control groups. “The results favor the hypothesis 
that ECS acts by producing a temporary fear-reduc 
ing, physiological sequence.”—L. /. O'Kelly. 

1017. Raush, H. L., & Bordin, E. S. Warmth in 
personality development and in psychotherapy. 
Psychiatry, 1957, 20, 351-364.—The exploration of 
the concept of warmth as a significant factor in ef- 
fective psychotherapy revealed these subcharacter 
istics: commitment, effort to understand, and spon- 
taneity. Appearing also in the interaction between 
parents and their children, they bear importantly on 
personality development and its aberrations. The 
genetic development of warmth is schematized. The 
} aspects of warmth are related to the therapeutic 
C.T. Bever. 

4018. Ridenour, Raymond H. (St. Elizabeths 
Hosp., Washington, D.C.) Brief psychotherapy 
with thorazine. J/. pastoral Care, 1958, 12, 39-43. 


proc ess 


I-vidence 1s presented which gives support to the 


in conjunction with 
effect of thorazine 


value of brief psychotherapy 
thorazine. The psychological 
may be thought of as a “damping” of anxiety induced 
by antic ipated disapproval from others; such a period 
should be utilized by the psychotherapist.—O. Strunk, 
Jy 

(Mass. Mental Health Cen 
ter, Mass.) Pharmacodynamics of LSD 
and mescaline. /. nerz. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 424 
$26.—Some pertinent pharmacodynamic observations 
and theories which tend to explain the “psychosomi- 
metic” action of LSD and mescaline are reported. 

\V. H. Pronko 

1020. Robertson, Malcolm H. (U. Mississippi) 
Change and receptiveness to psychotherapy. /. 
consult, Psychol., 1957, 21, 498. 

1021. Rodofsky, M., & Dening, K. (Brockton 
VA, Mass.) Introduction of corrective therapy 
in a geriatric service of a mental hospital. /. 
Amer. Geriat. Soc., 1958, 6, 355-360.—The introduc- 
tion of a corrective therapy program in a geriatric 
service and some of the effects are described. The 
program, equipment, and general and specific ob- 
jectives are explained.—L. Diller. 

1022. Rogers, Lorene L., & Pelton, Richard B. 
(U. Texas) Effect of behavior-altering drugs on 
alcohol consumptions by rats. /exas Rpts. Biol. 
Ved., 1958, 16, 133-136.—5 tranquilizing drugs were 
ineffective at the dosage levels used in reducing 
alcohol consumptions by rats on a regular stock diet. 
One of the drugs (Sparine) caused a significant in- 
crease in alcohol consumption. Neither pipradol, 
methylphenidylacetate HCL (central nervous system 
stimulants), nor lysergic acid diethylamide signifi- 
cantly altered alcohol consumption.—H. Goolishian. 

1023. Rothman, Theodore, & Sward, Keith. 
(Beverly Hills, Calif.) Studies in pharmacologic 
psychotherapy: III. Effective psychotherapy dur- 
ing drug-induced states. 4.M@A Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
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chiat., 1957, 78, 628-642.—31 “refractory patients” 
are studied by joint use of a thiobarbiturate and an 
analeptic drug over the course of slow moving psy- 
chotherapy. Many had been diagnosed as “‘obsessive- 
compulsive” and others as “passive-aggressive” per- 
sonalities who had failed in earlier psychotherapeutic 
relationships. “Approximately half of the 31 mem- 
bers showed a significant and relatively durable im- 
provement. . . . Pharmacologic psychotherapy shows 
promise of becoming a method of choice for the 
treatment of some of the severer forms of psycho- 
neurosis and personality disorder.” The authors 
agree that many of their patients conform diagnos- 
tically to the term “pseudoneurotic schizophrenia.”— 
L. A. Pennington. 


4024. Roumajon, Y. Un cas de psychothérapie 
psychanalytique instituée pour des tics. (A case 
of psychoanalytic psychotherapy undertaken for the 
relief of tics.) Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1957, 21, 
707-714.—An 18-year-old boy, suffering facial and 
vocal tics, was treated for 30 months, with nearly 
complete Early trauma incurred during 
flight from the German Gestapo at age 7 precipitated 
a facial tic becoming worse with years. Analysis, 
disturbed at inception by a technical error, main- 
tained a narrative course, the patient being afraid of 
new traumatic interpretations. No pregenital mate- 
rial came up for consideration, yet clinical improve- 
ment was too striking to continue the sessions for 
purely theoretical reasons.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

4025. Routh, Thomas A. A study of the use of 
group psychotherapy in rehabilitation centers for 
the blind. Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 38-50.—An 
evaluation of the usefulness of group psychotherapy 
in centers for the blind. A survey of numerous 
centers revealed that, almost without exception, group 
psychotherapy was considered an important part of 
the rehabilitation program. Problems dealt with 
ranged from those of “superficial” focus to those con- 
cerned with “how a person looks at himself.” The 
conduct of group psychotherapy in these centers and 
the effectiveness of such therapy rests upon the avail- 
ability and the personality traits of the group thera- 
pist—B. H. Light. 

4026. Routh, Thomas A. Feelings are facts. 
J. hum. Relat., 1957, 6(1), 78-83.—In counseling it 
is important to recognize that while feelings are 
subjective they are objective in their causation and 
in their effect—R. M. Frumkin. 


4027. Rubin, Leonard. (Eastern Pa. Psychiat. 
Inst.) The psychopharmocology of lysergic acid 
diethylamide (LSD-25). Psychol. Bull., 1957, 54, 
479-489.— The available evidence on the effects of 
LSD indicates that it reactivates anxiety and fear 
and at the same time facilitates the acquisition of 
contidence. On the other hand, there is evidence to 
suggest that LSD disorganizes the psychic integration 
of the individual. “Although a review of the thera- 
peutic value of LSD for chronic emotional disorders 
seems inconsistent, there is some agreement that LSD 
is ineffective for anxiety states and for schizophrenia.” 
50-item bibliography. —lV. J. Meyer. 

4028. Rundle, Frank L., & Briggs, Dennie L. 
Beginnings of a therapeutic community: Estab- 
lishing group meetings on a closed ward. l’S 
Armed Forces med. J., 1957, 8, 811-819.—Administra- 
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tive measures, attendance, need for regular meetings, 
and seating arrangements are described for the estab- 
lishment of group therapy sessions in which all pa- 
tients and ward personnel participate. Situations in- 
volving withdrawal and aggressive behavior can be 
coped with successfully. “Specialized technical train- 
ing is not essential, although provisions for training 
personnel within the program are important.”—G. H. 
Crampton, 


4029. Rundle, Frank L., & Briggs, Dennie L. 
Development of a therapeutic community: Prob- 
lems encountered in daily community meetings. 
US Armed Forces med. J., 1957, 8, 1339-1349.—“The 
daily [ward] group meetings, seen as teaching and 
learning situations for good social behavior, have 
been used to stimulate discussion of interpersonal 
tensions existing within the community. In the de- 
velopmental stages of creating such an atmosphere, it 
was found necessary to deal directly with certain 
issues that arose frequently within the meetings. We 
found it necessary to require patients and staff to 
reveal the identity of persons involved in the discus- 
sions who had committed asocial or antisocial acts. 
Because of the shortness of the length of stay for 
most patients, the enculturation process and con- 
science development had to be hastened.”—G. H. 
Crampton. 


4030. Rutledge, L. T., & Doty, R.W. (U. Michi- 
gan Medical School) Differential action of chlor- 
promazine on reflexes conditioned to central and 
peripheral stimulation. Amer. J. Physiol., 1957, 
191, 189-192.—Cats with permanently implanted elec- 
trodes were trained to respond with a foot flexion to 
electrical stimulation of the cerebral cortex and to 
tonal or photic (peripheral) stimuli. Under ap- 
propriate doses of chlorpromazine a greater depres- 
sion of peripherally induced flexions as compared with 
those cortically elicited was observed in most animals. 
This differential action was not obtained with LSD- 
25, morphine sulfate, or pentobarbital sodium. Re- 
sults with reserpine were inconclusive but indicated 
some similarity to chlorpromazine. The effects of 
drugs on afferent systems are discussed.—J. P. Zubek. 


4031. Saavedra §S., Carlos. Experiencia con 
neuvas drogas en las seccion de neuro psiquiatria 
del Hospital Militar. (Experience with new drugs 
in the neuropsychiatric section of the Military Hos- 
pital. Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 490- 
497.—The use of new drugs in the treatment of psy- 
chiatric patients at the Central Military Hospital of 
Lima, Peru. Case histories presented.—R. M. Frum- 
kin. 

4032. Sager, Clifford J. (2i8 East 70th St., 
NYC) The effect of divergent viewpoints in 
analytical psychotherapy training. J/. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1957, 125, 322-328.—A_ multitheoretical ap- 
proach to psychotherapy is discussed as it has been 
fitted into a training curriculum at the Postgraduate 
Center for Psychotherapy in New York City.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


4033. Sainz, Anthony A., Bigelow, Newton; 
Barwise, Constance M., & MacCasland, Barbara. 
(Marcy State Hosp., N.Y.) Affective changes pro- 
duced by some phenothiazine and “di-phenyl” de- 
rivitatives in certain psychiatric syndromes. Psy- 
chiat. res. Rep., 1957, 8, 168-178.—4 case reports are 
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cited. “Our studies lead us to believe that, within 
the framework of the terms as defined, affects can be 
modified beneficially by appropriate pharmacological 
preparations in the absence of, or with minimal 
changes in, the apperceptive, conative sphere. ... A 
normal affect may be reached, however, through 
cerebral function normalization of which the drugs 
appear capable.”—L. A. Pennington. 

4034. Sandison, R. A. (Powick Hosp., Wor- 
cester, Eng.) The contribution of lysergic acid 
diethylamide therapy to analytical theory and 
practice. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1957, 33, 24.— 
Abstract. 

4035. Sarwer-Foner, G. L. (McGill U.) Psy- 
choanalytic theories of activity-passivity conflicts 
and of the continuum of ego defenses: Experi- 
mental verification, using reserpine and chlor- 
promazine. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 
413-418.—Medical care of 55 hospitalized male pa- 
tients, through the use of 2 tranquilizers, “accidently” 
verified psychoanalytic concepts of activity-passivity 
conflicts and of the continuum of ego defenses. The 
details of these observations, secondary to the treat- 
ment approach, are presented along with a detailed 
illustrative case report.—L. A. Pennington. 

4036. Sarwer-Foner, G. J. (McGill U.) The 
transference and nonspecific drug effects in the 
use of the tranquilizing drugs and their influence 
on affect. Psychiat. res. Rep., 1957, 8, 153-167.— 
Résumé of findings indicates that patients fall into 1 
of 2 groups: those who get better or worse and 
those whose conditions remain unchanged. “The 
therapeutic effect is not due to the pharmacological 
action alone, but to the way in which this physio- 
logical action psychologically influences the patient's 
defenses in terms of the patient's total situation.” No 
theory as to drug action is adequate if it does not 
take into consideration the psychodynamic as well as 
the pharmacological variables —L. A. Pennington. 

4037. Saul, Leon J. (U. Pennsylvania Med. Sch.) 
Technic and practice of psychoanalysis. Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: Lippincott, 1958. xi, 244 p. $8.00.— 
The author, a training analyst of the Philadelphia 
Psychoanalytic Institute, gives instruction about con- 
ducting psychoanalytic treatment. “The analyst must 
understand and bring the patient to understand as 
quickly, accurately and thoroughly as possible the 
patient’s present emotional life as it is related to and 
is an outgrowth of his past... . The analyst discerns 
and repeatedly shows the patient . . . the central, 
presenting motivational point of each hour and the 
disordered childhood emotional pattern which this is 
repeating in life. ... [He helps] the patient to see 
and experience emotionally . . . the fact that he is no 
longer a child . . . and that he need not repeat this 
pattern unconsciously toward others in his current 
life.” 8-page bibliography.—F. Auld, Jr. 

4038. Savage, Charles. (National Institute of 
Ment. Health) The resolution and subsequent 
remobilization of resistance by LSD in psycho- 
therapy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 434-436.— 
“LSD provides an effective method of overcoming re- 
sistance. It causes a reliving of previous experiences. 
It brings to the fore painful and repressed affects al- 
lowing the patient to become aware of his feelings. 
It liberates unconscious material often in the form of 
hallucinations and perceptual changes. Dramatic in- 
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However, these affects may in turn 
The LSD experiences may then 
resistance."—-N. H. 


sights occur. 
defenses. 
be utilized in the 
Pronko 


1039. Schwidder, W. ( Niedersachsisches Landes- 
krankenhans Tiefenbrunn b. Gottingen) Analytische 
Psychotherapie bei depressiven Symptom bildern. 

\nalytic psychotherapy with depressive syndromes. ) 

psycho-som. Med., 1957, 3, 256-265.—The dis- 
tinction between pragmatic and analytic psychotherapy 
is that the former leads the patient to aims not derived 
rom his neurotic personality structure, whereas the 
latter seeks to uncover sources of strength which were 
not integrated within the patient during his develop- 
ment. A case history and course in treatment of a 
36-year-old depressive woman is discussed, illustrat- 
liberation of inner strengths which had been 
used for self-destructive, narcissistic purposes in an 
oral aggressive manner.—L. Kats. 


1040. Shaklee, Alfred B., & Arndt, W. B. Endo- 
crine and behavioral effects of intensive schedules 
of electroconvulsive shock. J. /’sychol., 1956, 42, 
272.—Schedules of 5 electroconvulsive shocks 
ulministered on successive and on alternate days were 
ompared in terms of their effects on tissues known 
to be Under this type of concen 
trated stimulation, the pattern of convulsive behavior 
vas found to change from first to fifth daily trials. 
inalysis of adrenal, thymus, and spleen 
weights indicated that both schedules acted as sys- 
temic stress agents. Pituitary weights differentiated 
the 2 schedules, with the daily treatment producing 
signilicant pituitary atrophy.—R. W. Husband. 


1041. Shatin, Leo. (VA Hospital, Albany, N. Y.) 


mobilize 
service of 


ing th 


we 
ZO) 


Stress-sensitive. 


Overall 


Some psychological aspects of long-term hospi- 
talization: The rehabilitative role of recreational 


and special activities. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1957, 41, 
187-496.—Based upon earlier experimental study, 
Shatin is convinced of the therapeutic values that 
ire derived from the use of the special services. 
‘|hrough its entertainment, its visitors and its trips, 
it maintains the patients’ contact with the world of 
health, with the usual world channel of communica- 
tion back into the ordinary world outside.” This 
paper some of these services and cites 
several show the contribution which this 
aspect of rehabilitation has come to mean to the more 
serious chronic mental patient—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4042. Sherwood, Clarence C. Some _ recom- 
mendations for research in the field of group psy- 
chotherapy. Group P’sychother., 1956, 9, 126-132.— 
lhe present status of research in group therapy is re- 
viewed, There is a need for studies focusing on the 
groups as a whole rather than on individuals within 
the group, as well as for intensive study of the nature 
of the group process. A number of research prob- 
lems are suggested for investigation. 18 references. 

EE, Schwerin. 

4043. Sherwood, William K. (Hopkins Marine 
Station, Pacific Grove, Calif.) Experience with 
“BGE”: A natural occurring indole compound. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 490-491.—A _ near- 
psychotic episode is reported by a biochemist who 
inhaled the fumes of a naturally occurring indole 
compound. The chemical implications of the incident 
are also discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 
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4044. Shlien, John M. A criterion of psycho- 
logical health. Group Psychother., 1956, 9, 149-152. 
~The criterion of psychological health is ability on 
the part of the therapist to listen to his client. It is 
suggested that listening is a therapeutic method. The 
client may derive strength from being listened to, so 
that “listening can be a full-fledged criterion of the 
success of therapy, definable, measurable, and useful 
to any orientation.”—L. Schwerin. 

4045. Shulman, Bernard. (Municipal Court, Chi 
cago) Group psychotherapy in an Army post 
stockade. Fed. Probation, 1957, 21, 45-47.—A brief 
description of one psychiatrist’s experience in group 
therapy under an authoritarian setting —R. W. Dem- 
ing. 

4046. Slater, Philip E., Morimoto, Kiyo, & Hyde, 
Robert W. (Harvard U.) The effect of group 
administration upon symptom formation under 
LSD. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 312-315.—A 
series of 24 normal Ss were given LSD alone, while 
48 other normal Ss were administered the same drug 
as members of a group. The differential results and 
their implications for drug administration are dis- 
cussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


4047. Smith, Lynn W., & Glad, Donald D. 
Client reactions to therapist operating in con- 
trolled group situations. Group Psychother., 1956, 
9, 18-34.—The differential effects of 2 types of thera- 
pist’s references were investigated in a series of simu- 
lated group therapy sessions employing 12 male col- 
lege students as Ss. The 2 types of references ex- 
perimentally controlled were: (a) “therapist reference 
to feelings about the therapist or other people in the 
group [relationship feeling], in contrast with (b) 
therapist reference to the subject’s social behavior 
toward the therapist or other people in the group 
[relationship role]."”. The dependent variable was 
the coding of the Ss’ behavior in terms of an inter- 
personality notational system devised by Glad. It 
was concluded that “the relationship role reference 
enhances the resolution of the inhibiting influences 
by providing a less threatening atmosphere . . . [and] 
could be termed ‘therapeutic,’ while the relationship 
feeling formulation seems to arrest behavioral changes 

. and would be regarded as having questionable 
value from a therapy ‘outcome’ criterion.” 39 refer- 
ences.—L. Goldberger. 

4048. Snell, Philip. (217 Paulison Ave., Passaic, 
N. J.) Criteria for tranquilization and the well- 
being status of subjectivity. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1957, 125, 126-130—The whole problem of tran- 
quilization is viewed realistically from the aspect of 
physiological tissue interference and the reflexivity 
approachable by stress analysis —N. H. Pronko. 

4049. Speroff, B. J. Group psychotherapy in 
industry: A case of intragroup conflict. Group 
Psychother., 1957, 10, 3-9.—The application of group 
psychotherapeutic techniques to an industrial person- 
nel problem. Through the use of sociodrama and 
psychodrama harmonious relationships were reestab- 
lished, and with the acquisition of insight the mem- 
bers learned “the how to other’s action and not so 
much the why.”—B. H. Light. 

4050. Stenback, A., & Viitamaki, R. O. (Lapp- 
vik Hospital, Helsingfors, Finland) Psychologi- 
cal studies on a patient who received 441 electro- 
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convulsive treatments. Acta Psychiat., Kbh., 1957, 
32, 473-578.—A 52-year-old, married woman with an 
MA degree had 441 electroconvulsive treatments dur- 
ing the last 30 years, because of severe confusional 
states with slight paranoid traits. Full remission 
always ensued after a course of ECT. One week 
after her last ECT she showed below average per- 
formance on 6 different memory tests. The Ror- 
schach record showed impoverishment of thoughts, 
coarctation, and stereotypy. Creative imagination 
was absent, and perseveration color naming and auto- 
matic phrases were found. In spite of evident organic 
deterioration of personality, the symptoms were not 
of a severe degree.—R. Kaelbling. 

4051. Stevenson, Ian. (Louisiana State U. School 
of Med.) Comments on the psychological effects 
of mescaline and allied drugs. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1957, 125, 438-441.—“This report refers to observa- 
tions of incidental and unintended therapeutic effects 
of mescaline and LSD and some comments on their 
relevance to our understanding of the schizophrenic 
process.”—N. H. Pronko. 


4052. Stierlin, H. Schizophreniebehandlung in 
der Klinik: Zur psychotherapeutischen Technik. 
(Clinical treatment of schizophrenia: On therapeutic 
technique.) Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 11, 459-471.— 
Resolution of a massive ambivalence is the main 
therapeutic problem with schizophrenia. The in- 
tensity of this conflict is so great that its concentra- 
tion in the transference with a single therapist may 
render it indissoluble. In the hospital setting, how- 
ever, the splitting up and parceling out of the trans- 
ference in relations with auxiliary personal favor 
its resolution by permitting its piecemeal “working 
through.” Participants in such a therapeutic institu- 
tion must work together as a team, as well as having 
the necessary personal characteristics. 15 references. 
—E. W. Eng. 

4053. Strupp, Hans H. A _ multidimensional 
analysis of technique in brief psychotherapy. Psy- 
chiatry, 1957, 20, 387-398.—The system of analysis 
for abstracting and measuring certain relevant aspects 
of therapeutic communications previously described 
(see 33: 1228) is applied to a case treatd by Wol- 
berg (see 28: 8774) in a short-term psychotherapy 
based on psychoanalytic principles in order to illus- 
trate the method and indicate some of its potentiali- 
ties —C. T. Bever. 

4054. Symonds, Percival M. Dynamics of psy- 
chotherapy: The psychology of personality change. 
Vol. III. Procedures. New York: Grune & Strat- 
ton, 1958. xxxv, 607 p. $6.50.—This is the last of 
3 volumes on the Dynamics of Psychotherapy (see 30: 
7318; 31: 4775). Vol. III deals mostly with the ac- 
tivities of the psychotherapist, especially interpreta- 
tion: forms and levels of interpretation, interpreting 
resistance and defense, transference, timing and se- 
quence in interpretation, handling anxiety, etc. Other 
chapters deal with reassurance and support, sugges- 
tion, commands and persuasion, and advice. In an 
epilogue, Symonds summarizes his theoretical views 
on psychotherapy. 153-item annotated bibliography. 
—A. R. Jensen. 


4055. Talland, George A. Do therapists and pa- 
tients share norms on the content of group dis- 
cussion? Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 10-21.—A 
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list of 15 common topics were presented to 11 groups 
of outpatients and their therapists at Maudsley Hos- 
pital. Rankings were made according to the useful- 
ness of the topics, and patients also guessed at the 
therapist’s rankings. There was no evidence of group 
norms shared “by the therapist with his patients,” 
and patients differed consistently with their therapists 
in at least 4 content areas. The influence of opposite 
leadership styles is inferred —B. H. Light. 


4056. Tausch, Reinhard. (Weilburg/Lahn, Pada- 
gogisches Institut) Die Frage der Lenkung und 
Fiihrung in psychologisch-therapeutischen Gespra- 
chen nicht-directiver Orientierung. (The question 
of leading and guidance in psychological-therapeutical 
interviews of nondirective orientation.) 2. exp. 
angewand, Psychol., 1957, 4, 501-548.—Examples 
from therapeutical practice demonstrate the advan- 
tages and difficulties of nondirective therapy (after 
C. R. Rogers) which arise out of the emphasized lack 
of guidance in the therapeutical situation—W. J. 
Koppitz. 

4057. Tawardos, Samuel M. Spontaneity train- 
ing at the Dorra Institute, Alexandria, Egypt. 
Group Psychother., 1956, 9, 164-167.—Methods of 
group psychotherapy and psychodrama were recently 
introduced in some parts of Egypt. A study under- 
taken at the Dorra Institute was designed to test the 
hypothesis offered by Sarbin that “morons can be 
stimulated to react intelligently to social situations 
through the use of psychodramatic and spontaneity 
training methods.” Boys and girls between the ages 
of 10 and 13 years with IQs between 50 and 70 were 
used as Ss. They all received spontaneity training 
designed to help them again understanding of certain 
daily life situations, of the roles of state officials, and 
of various trades and professions in the community. 
it was also used to promote the children’s “creative 
abilities.” It was found that responses of different 
children varied a great deal according to the particu- 
lar problems of each individual child.—F. Schwerin. 


4058. Tawadros, Samuel M. (Ain-Shams U.) 
An experiment in the group psychotherapy of 
stutterers. IJnt. J. Sociometry, 1957, 1, 181-189.— 
The use of group therapy in working with stutterers 
is illustrated. A brief report is given on each of the 
4 individual cases involved. Psychotherapeutic group 
treatment is found to be at least partially successful in 
all cases. The author attributes this success, in large 
measure, to the permissive group atmosphere and the 
new friendships formed by the patients.—J. W. Meyer. 


4059. Teirich, H. R. Sociometry and group psy- 
chotherapy. Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 85-94.— 
A sociometric study of therapeutic groups sharpens 
the therapist’s understanding of the dynamics at work. 
Illustrations are given of sociometric structures in 
the writer’s groups before and after therapy. 20-item 
bibliography.—R. J. Corsini. 


4060. Tennenbaum-Harpazi, L. (Mental Hosp., 
Talbie, Jerusalem) Totsot hatipul bekhlorproma- 
zin be 200 holey nefesh. (Results of chlorpromazine 
treatment in 200 mentally ill.) Harefuah, 1957, 52, 
231-234.—200 mentally ill (136 schizophrenics and 
64 psychotics) were treated by largactil. About 70% 
of them returned to normal life. This result shows 
that largactil treatment is efficient. A differential 
analysis of the results is given —H. Ormian. 
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4061. Thorne, Frederick. (Brandon, Vermont) 
An evaluation of eclectically oriented psychother- 
apy. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 459-464.—In a 
study of 50 cases with “severe behavior disorders 
which had proven refractory to other therapies” the 
author concludes that “eclectically oriented psycho- 
therapy is capable of improving personality integra- 
tion at both symptomatic and depth levels in selected 
severe cases.”—A. J. Bachrach. 


4062. Tolentino, Isidore. 
guage et mutisme en psychothérapie. (Inhibition 
of language and mutism in psychotherapy.) Acta 
Neurol, Belg., 1957, 57, 955-971.—"The difficulty of 
verbal expression and affective contact affects sig- 
nificantly the psychotics. This is shown in an auto- 
biography by a patient in which she describes and 
analyses causes and explanations of an obstinate 
mutistic behavior that lasted during four months at 
the beginning of the psychoanalytic treatment. .. . 
Che author suggests that the verbalization block de- 
prives the rational thought of the relation between 
things and its own objective finality. Thus will un- 
conscious thinking emerge, with its prelogical fea- 
tures and its load of symbolical meanings and irra- 
tional aggressivity.” English, German, and Italian 
summaries. 42-item bibliography.—V. Sanua. 


4063. Tolman, Ruth S., & Meyer, Mortimer M. 
(VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif.) 
Who returns to the clinic for more therapy? 
Ment. Hyg., NY, 1957, 41, 497-506.—Studying a 
sample of 354 patients with “closed case records” 
lolman and Meyer found that those patients who re- 
turn to the Los Angeles VA Mental Hygiene Clinic 
for further therapy were “significantly less likely to 
be married than the average patient” and “signicantly 
less likely to be employed at intake, but by the con- 
clusion of treatment their employment status had im- 
proved and coincided with that of the average pa- 
tient.” In reviewing the factors that appeared to be 
related to the return when “improved” versus “un- 
improved” cases were compared, it was observed that 
“the improved were more likely to have come to the 
clinic longer, to have completed treatment, to have 
moved out of an unemployed status and to be in the 
psychoneurotic category.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4064. Tornow, K. Darstellung der analytischen 
Behandlung eines Jugendlichen vom 18. bis 21. 
Lebensjahr. (Presentation of the analytic treatment 
of a youth between his 18th and 21st year of life.) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 6, 254- 
260.—The case report of analytic treatment previously 
reported (see 33: 1513) is continued. Treatment was 
effective not only causing symptomatic improvement 
but in bringing about successful social and vocational 
adjustment.—E. Schwerin. 


4065. Trosman, Harry, & Weiland, I. Hyman. 
Application of psychodynamic principles to psy- 
chotherapy in military service. [/S Armed Forces 
med. J., 1957, 8, 1358-1362.—“Psychotherapy as a 
treatment procedure is of great importance to the 
military psychiatrist. The military service provides 
several advantages for the psychoanalytically oriented 
psychiatrist that are of aid to him in doing efficient 
and useful psychotherapy. It is the application of 
modified, flexible, psychodynamic technics in the 
realistic, social setting of the military service that 
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produces significant results in treatment.” 4 case re- 
ports.—G. H. Crampton. 

4066. Unna, Klaus R., & Martin, William R. 
The action of chlorpromazine on the electrical ac- 
tivity of the brain. In S. Garattini & V. Ghetti 
(Eds.), Psychotropic drugs (see 33: 3944), 272- 
282.—“The bulbar reticular formation has become the 
touchstone of neuropharmacology, and has been in- 
dicated as an important site of action of a large num- 
ber of depressant drugs.” This study describes the 
depressant effects of chlorpromazine and “some of 
its congeners on the spontaneous EEG and the bul- 
bar reticular activating system.”—L. A. Pennington. 

4067. Van der Horst, L. De zieke mens en de 
geneeskunde. (Sick man and medicine.) Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1957, 12, 278-294.—A discussion 
of the approach of the sick man by the members of 
the medical profession. The physician is not only 
the technical repairer of the body, but also the human 
helper. In this role he must be aware of the specific 
relationship between a sick man and his body, its 
symptoms, and also of the special form of existence 
which is inherent to “being sick.”—R. H. Houwink. 

4068. Van der Horst, L. Gewoonte en verslav- 
ing. (Habit and addiction.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 13, 15-25.—A discussion of the basic pat- 
terns of conditioning in modern society and the result- 
ing neuroticisms. Describing addiction partly in 
terms of a revolt against the fetters of daily life, the 
author argues that the treatment of addiction is one 
of the most difficult fields of neuropsychiatric therapy. 
—R. H. Houwink. 

4069. Van Schoick, Joseph H. (VA Central Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C.) A decade of progress in 
corrective therapy. /. Ass. Phys. Ment. Rehabilit., 
1957, 11, 154-158, 160.—Advancements in areas of 
professional training, motivation, and classification 
are discussed along with descriptions of new methods 
developed within the field. The contributions by 
psychologists by way of research are noted.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

4070. Vigil, Carlos Bambaren. La prueba de 
Bender en la intoxicacién experimental con la 
LSD-25. (The use of the Bender test in experimen- 
tal intoxication with LSD-25.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., 
Lima, 1957, 20, 588-607.—The use of the Bender test 
in the study of experimental intoxication with LSD- 
25.—1 p. references.—R. M. Frumkin. 

4071. Vik, IA. IA., & Lukach, V. A. Vliianie 
khlorpromazina (aminazina) na deiatel’nost’ isolir- 
ovannogo serdtsa. (Influence of chlorpromazine 
(aminazine) on the activity of the isolated heart.) 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 365-368.—The effects 
of chlorpromazine upon isolated frog and rat hearts 
were investigated. These effects are shown to ap- 
pear in the following sequence: diminution of con- 
tractions, moderate slowing of beat, third degree 
atrioventricular blockade leading to complete arrest 
of the ventricles, while auricles continue contracting 
for several hours. These disturbances may be abol- 
ished by glutathione in frogs. The heart fails to react 
to vagal nerve stimulation and to the administration 
of acetylcholine even after relatively small doses of 
chlorpromazine.—/. D. London. 


4072. von Zerssen, D. (Hamburg 21, Winter- 
huder Weg 83) Die psychischen Nebenwirkungen 
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der Pharmakotherapie mit Hormonen des Hy- 
pophysen-Nebennierenrinden-Systems. (The psy- 
chic side effects of pharmacologic therapy with hor- 
mones of the pituitary-adrenal system.) Z. psycho- 
som. Med., 157, 3, 241-248.—A review of a number 
of variables is offered which might produce psycho- 
logical side effects when patients are treated with 
steroids. Conflicting claims are reported about the 
importance of premorbid disposition (“psychic in- 
stability”). Differential effects are reported with 
respect to medication used, dosage, and length of ad- 
ministration. The specific physiological mechanisms 
by which steroids might influence or produce psychic 
reactions are discussed.—L. Katz. 


4073. Weiss, A. A. (Clinical Psychologist, Ha- 
dassah) Hashpaat hatipul belargaktil vehadrakhata 
beézrat bedikat ishiyut hozeret. (The influence of 
largactil treatment and its evaluation by recurrent ex- 
amination of personality.) Harefuah, 1957, 52, 235- 
238.—12 cases examined by Rorschach test before 
and after largactil treatment are given. The hy- 
pothesis is tested that there is only a small probability 
of success in treating by largactil cases of schizoid 
personality.—H. Ormian. 

4074. Wenar, Charles. (912 S. Wood St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) The therapeutic value of setting limits 
with inhibited children. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 
125, 390-395.—With use of 2 illustrative case ma- 
terials, the thesis is developed that there are excep- 
tions to the rule that setting limits is undesirable for 
the already inhibited child. It is believed that certain 
children who are inhibited are very much assured 
by the setting of limits in therapy.—N. H. Pronko. 


4075. Winnik, H. Z. (Mental Disease Hospi- 
tal, Talbie, Jerusalem) Hedrot iyuniyot letipul 
bekhlorpromazin bapsikhiatria. (Theoretical con- 
siderations about chlorpromazine treatment in psy- 
chiatry.) Harefuah, 1957, 52, 229-231.—Presiden- 
tial address to a symposium in Jerusalem (1955) 
devoted to largactil treatment. In Israel the treat- 
ment was introduced in 1953. Nowadays, there are 
only to be seen the first steps leading to an explana- 
tion of this treatment. Laborit’s study about hiber- 
nation is discussed, and the difference is stressed be- 
tween this phenomenon and the situation of those 
treated by largactil. In addition Baruk’s outlook is 
discussed and evaluated.—H. Ormian. 


4076. Winship, G. M. (Grove Hill Clinic, New 
Britain, Conn.) Disulfiram as an aid to psycho- 
therapy in the case of an impulsive drinker. Quart. 
J. Stud, Alcohol., 1957, 18, 666-672.—The drug helped 
the patient not only to keep from getting intoxicated 
but also from expression of uncontrollable aggressive 
impulses.—W. L. Wilkins. 

4077. Wolf, Stewart. (U.Oklahoma) The evalu- 
ation of therapeutic agents, with special reference 
to the tranquilizing drugs. Washington, D. C.: 
American Psychiatric Association Mental Hospital 
Service, 1957. 23 p. $1.00.—The Academic Lecture 
at the eighth Mental Hospital Institute in Denver, 
1956 deals primarily with the problem of the placebo 
effect. Illustrations are given of the effects of phar- 
macologically inactive substances upon a number of 
organ systems, and a consideration of the effectiveness 
and rationale of such treatment is included. The de- 
sign and analysis of experiments in therapeutic re- 
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search is discussed. 23-item bibliography.—M. E. 
Jarvik. 

4078. Yamada, Toshiji; Tsunoda, Tatsuya, & 
Takashina, Kenji. (Tohoku U. School of Medicine) 
Accentuation of LSD-25 effect through antihis- 
taminica. Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1957, 11, 266- 
273.—7 male psychiatrists age 27 to 29 years served 
as Ss, 3 of these in repeated sessions, for a total of 10 
experiments. Following the ingestion of LSD-25, 
15-45 mg., antihistamine was injected intravenously 
“at about the acme stage of LSD reaction.” In 
all cases accentuation of LSD symptomatology re- 
sulted: this accentuation was minor and transient 
with 15 mg. of antihistamine, conspicuous and lasting 
more than an hour with 30 mg. of antihistamine, 
45 mg. must be regarded as an overdose, The au- 
thors conclude that “the antihistamine effect is pro- 
duced by the inhibitory action of its own against 
normally preexistent histamine portion.”—M. L. Sim- 
mel, 


(See also Abstracts 2550, 2612, 2628, 2631, 2636. 
2641, 2816, 2964, 2986, 3006, 3019, 3129, 
4108, 4117, 4143, 4165, 4174, 4183, 4205, 
4234, 4328, 4333, 4335, 4341, 4342, 4357, 
4370, 4392, 4402, 4416, 4421, 4442, 4464) 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


4079. Erwin, Edmond F., Dreisbach, Dorothy, 
& Graves, Finetta. (U. Louisville School of Med., 
Ky.) Promoting effective relationships between 
the school and the child guidance clinic. Ment. 
Hyg., NY, 1957, 41, 542-545.—A number of factors 
which contribute to lack of cooperation and misunder- 
standing between school personnel and the child guid- 
ance clinic are discussed. Methods by which better 
understanding and a more effective working relation- 
ship between these 2 important areas of the child’s 
mental health are suggested —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4080. Hesselberg-Meyer, Grace. Die Rolle der 
Sozialfiirsorgerin im Child-Guidance Institut. 
(The role of the social worker in a child guidance 
institute.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1957, 6, 308-311.—The functions of a social worker 
in a child guidance clinic are diagnostic and thera- 
peutic. Both functions may be carried out in direct 
contact with the child-patient, or in more indirect 
contact with members of his family and other persons 
interested in the child. In either capacity, the social 
worker functions as a member of the clinic team.— 
E. Schwerin. 

4081. Maury, M. Orientation professionnelle 
des enfants et des adolescents inadaptés. (Voca- 
tional guidance of handicapped children and adoles- 
cents.) BINOP, 1957, 13, 26-33.—Problems of 
handicapped children and adolescents are generally 
similar to those of all children. It is important to 
recognize that there is no special vocational guidance 
of the handicapped. However, in working with the 
handicapped certain requirements must be met. In 
the first place it is essential to have adequate person- 
nel to help the client make a sound choice. Secondly, 
it is necessary to avoid thinking in terms of “tradi- 
tional jobs for the handicapped,” and to emphasize 
instead, individual planning and training in accord- 
ance with the client’s capacities and local opportuni- 
ties —F. M. Douglass. 
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1082. Mertens, D. Development and present 
position of psychological services in educational 
and youth organizations in the Federal German 
Republic and in West Berlin during the period, 
1945-1956. Bull. Ass. Int. Psychol. Appl., 1957, 6, 
26-59.—" Psychological work in German schools and 
youth organizations has for the most part been cen- 
tralized, since 1945, in the Child Guidance Bureaus 
and in the Schools Advisory and Psychological De- 
partments.” The growth of the Child Guidance 
Bureaus is presented. Several differences of opinion 
among German psychiatrists and psychologists are 


stated. 19 references.—C. J. Adkins. 


4083. Powers, Douglas; Washington, Sam, & 
Lucero, Joe. A modified child guidance program 
in an Air Force hospital. US Armed Forces med. 
J., 1957, 8, 1653-1657.—The usual child guidance 
clinic program involving definite well-established pat- 
terns and employing a psychiatrist, psychologist, and 
social worker was not feasible with the available per- 
sonnel. A simplified program was instituted which 
consisted of observation of the child by a physician, 
counseling the parents by a social worker, and reliance 
upon clinic visits at 4 to 6 week intervals. More 
intensive approaches were available when required. 

G. H, Crampton. 


1084. Roquebrune,G. L’enfant caracteriel parmi 
ses fréres et soeurs. (The maladjusted child among 
his brothers and sisters.) Enfance, 1956, 9(5), 1-33. 


4085. Skinner, Charles E. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Some thoughts about children who have problems. 
/ducation, 1958, 78, 349-350.—One of the major tasks 
of parents and teachers is to provide for each child 
the kind of security-giving experiences that will pre- 
vent personality maladjustment and conduct disorders 
on the one hand or improve the child’s behavior on 
the other, if unhealthy habits, attitudes, interests, or 
emotions are manifest. Most problems can be pre 
vented when basic principles of educational psychol- 
ogy and mental hygiene are applied. The author 
analyzes a 9-point program.—S. M. Amatora. 

4086. Wolf, Anna W. M. Can a child be too 
good? Nat. Parent-Teacher, 1958, 53, 7-9.—Prob- 
lems of “too-good” children are discussed and recom- 
mendations are made concerning their guidance.—J. 
Walters. 


(See also Abstract 3799) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


4087. Bond, H. M. (Lincoln U.) The produc- 
tivity of national merit scholars by cccupational 
class. Sch. Soc., 1957, 85, 267-268.—The number of 
male workers in U.S. occupational groups divided by 
number of national merit scholars who reported this 
group for occupation of father is called an index of 
Group 1 had highest (professional, 
technical, and kindred workers). Group 2 had second 
highest (managers, officials, and proprietors). The 
5 highest subgroups in productivity were in order 
librarians, college personnel, architects, lawyers, and 
clergymen.—E,. M. Bower. 

4088. Coetsier, L., & Vanderdonck, R. Recent 
developments in vocational guidance in Belgium. 
Bull. Ass. Int. Psychol. Appl., 1957, 6, 16-25.—State 
vocational guidance centers and psychological-medi- 


productiv ity. 
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cal-social centers have been established for the pur- 
poses of examining, testing, and providing educational 
and vocational guidance for school children and for 
adults who wish to change occupations. Each child 
is given a thorough medical examination, an inter- 
view, and a group of pencil and paper tests. An ex- 
tensive case history is compiled and added to each 
year. The centers place much emphasis upon guid- 
ing and counseling the child on whatever problems 
he may have and on providing information for the 
school and for the parent.—C. J. Adkins. 


4089. Gates, Carrol F. (Oregon State Emplmt. 
Service) Occupational information resources for 
counseling. Emplmt. Sec. Rev., 1958, 25(4), 16-18. 
—A vocational counselor inventories and appraises 
the occupational information materials in the library 
of the local employment service office.—S. L. Warren. 

4090. Gustad, John W. (U. Maryland) The 
evaluation interview in vocational counseling. 
Personnel guid. J., 1957, 36, 242-250.—Any critique 
of the evaluation process must take into consideration 
the model selected, the kinds and quality of the data, 
the characteristics of the participants, and the ac- 
curacy of the resulting evaluations. 19 references.— 
G. &. Speer. 

4091. Hall, Robert C. (U. Conn.) Occupational 
group contrasts in terms of the differential apti- 
tude tests: An application of multiple discrimi- 
nant analysis. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 556- 
567.—Using 6 occupational groups (liberal arts col- 
lege, salesmen, skilled trades, clerks, mechanical and 
building trades, and unskilled), Hall compared their 
DAT scores of nearly 4 years previously. Using 
multiple discriminant analysis, verbal ability ac- 
counted for nearly 80% of the within-group variances 
and speed of perception at routine tasks seemed to be 
the second factor. Some of the potential ways in 
which multiple discriminant analysis might be useful 
in vocational counseling are suggested.—IV’. Coleman. 


4092. Horn, Wolfgang. (Butzbach, Hassen, 
launusstr. 18) Zur Entwicklung, Aufgabenana- 
lyse, Eichung und Anwendung des Begabungstest- 
systems (B-T-S). (Development, analysis of tasks, 
standardization and application of the endowment 
test battery.) Z. exp. angewand. Psychol., 1957, 4, 
623-668.—“The author introduces a new and simple 
method for comparing the qualities of different test 
items independent of the degree of difficulty. Voca- 
tional classification on the basis of test results is 
shown to be significant for representative sampling, 
group control, and the assessment of vocations.”— 


WW’. J. Koppits. 


4093. Mohsin, S. M. (Patna, India) Place of 
psychological tests in vocational guidance. /ndian 
J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 1-17.—This presidential address 
of the Psychology and Educational Science Section, 
Indian Science Congress describes vocational guid- 
ance in India. It is contended that sufficient emphasis 
has not been placed on the counseling aspect. Suc- 
cessful vocational guidance “does not lie in the knowl- 
edge that a verson, or . . . his counsellor may obtain 
regarding his [client] potentialities but in his ca- 
pacity to make optimal use of his potentiality.” Criti- 
cal comments are made of test limitations and the 
selection and training of counsellors in the expanding 
field of vocational guidance in India —W. B. Webb. 
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4094. Nagy, E. E. (Birkbeck Coll., U. London, 
Eng.) Vocational guidance in Budapest. Bull. 
Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 34, 29-30.—A brief report 
of the methods of vocational guidance used by the 
Municipal Institute of Vocational Guidance in Buda- 
pest.—P. F. C. Castle. 


4095. Olds, J., Killam, K. F., & Eiduson, S. Ef- 
fects of tranquilizers on self-stimulation of the 
brain. In S. Garattini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psycho- 
tropic drugs (see 33: 3944), 235-243.—‘“In self- 
stimulation experiments electrodes are implanted to 
stimulate in specific parts of the brain. A circuit is 
so arranged that the experimental animal can stimu- 
late itself.” The effects of chlorpromazine, reserpine, 
LSD, serotonin, and Brom-LSD upon self-stimula- 
tion in the rat are described along with anatomical 
correlates. It is concluded from preliminary studies 
that it may “eventually be possible to predict the 
clinical effects of pharmacological materials on the 
basis of the anatomical areas affected.”—L. A. Penn- 
ington. 


4096. Olson, William E., & McCormack, John 
B. (VA Hosp., Kansas City, Mo.) Recreational 
counseling in the psychiatric service of a general 
hospital. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 237-239.— 
Some of the services that a recreational counseling 
department was able to supply to patients returned to 
the home community are discussed. Illustrative cases 
and the results of such a program are included.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


4097. Piéron, H. Les caractéristiques essen- 
tielles de la tache du counseiller d’orientation pro- 
fessionelle. (Essential characteristics of the work 
of the vocational counselor.) B/INOP, 1957, 13, 3- 
12.—The vocational counselor must recognize the 
gravity of the counseling process at a critical period 
in the adolescent’s life. It is also necessary that al- 
though he understands the lack of certitude in any 
prediction, he should not fail to take the responsi- 
bility of coming to a decision. Successful counseling 
requires an understanding of the meaning, range and 
background of individual differences. The author 
cautions against the facile use of the term “aptitude” 
as though it were an entity in itself and deplores too 
great dependence upon objective evaluation of apti- 
tude without regard to more elusive factors such as 
the early years of development. In addition to knowl- 
edge about the individual, the counselor must have 
wide knowledge of the various occupations and the 
requirements for fulfilling various jobs within an 
occupational field.—F. M. Douglass. 


4098. Super, Donald E., & Bachrach, Paul B. 
Scientific careers and vocational development 
theory: A review, a critique and some recom- 
mendations. New York: Columbia Univer., 1957. 
xii, 135 p. $1.00.—The findings, conclusions and 
recommendations of the panel participating in the 
Scientific Careers Project on the characteristics and 
motivations of natural scientists, mathematicians, and 
engineers represent an interdisciplinary approach to 
the process of vocational development and choice. 
Differentiation between career and occupation and 
among the various subspecialties and subcategories 
of the same career is stressed. The 3 basic orienta- 
tions, trait-and-factor theory, social system theory, 
and personality theory should be integrated to a dy- 
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namic concept of career pattern as expressed in the 
vocational development theory dealing with voca- 
tional choice as a process which takes place over a 
period of time. 229 references.—/. Neufeld. 


(See also Abstract 4662) 
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4099. Albert, Robert S. (Boston U.) Psycho- 
logical and communicative processes contributing 
to panic behavior. /. soc. Psychol., 1956, 44, 73-81. 
—A discussion of “certain stimulus conditions and 
variables within which panic behavior” is observed 
and with which it is related with the aim of sug- 
gesting how “investigation into the personalities of 
persons displaying this behavior will gain additional 
experimental meaning and clarity.” 23 references.— 
J.C. Franklin. 


4100. Allers, Rudolph. Psychiatrie und Phi- 
losophie. (Psychiatry and philosophy.) Jb. Psy- 
chol. Psychother., 1958, 5, 107-123.—The relations 
between medicine and psychology lead back to an- 
tiquity. Present-day psychiatry requires philosophical 
reflection in order to achieve integration of its vari- 
ous viewpoints as well as to fulfill its task of help- 
ing the disordered person recover an authentic ex- 
istence.—E. W. Eng. 


4101. Asmussen, A. (U. Rostock, Germany) Af- 
fekt und Antrieb im Rahmen der agitierten De- 
pression. (Affect and motor drive in the frame-work 
of agitated depression.) Nervenarst, 1957, 28, 247- 
250.—The degree of restlessness is not proportional 
to the anxiety experienced nor is it specific for the 
quality of the disease process. It is rather a char- 
acteristic reaction of certain personalities to the ex- 
perience of failing in mastering one’s fate. This 
lessens self-reliance, and the personalities reacting 
then with increased motor activity are those that are 
unable to resign and to give up when they feel they 
cannot succeed.—M. Kaelbling. 


4102. Astrup, Ch. (Gaustad Sykehus, Vinderen, 
Oslo, Norway) Scandinavian literature on psy- 
chiatric genetics and epidemiology. Acta Psychiat. 
neurol., Kbh., 1957, 32, 399-424.—The author lists 
592 references in an alphabetical order and gives a 
systematic cross-index under 34 headings. He in- 
cludes demography, ecology, medical statistics, rele- 
vant works in criminology, and genetic investigations 
on neurological disorders. The compilation repre- 
sents the entire research work done in “social phy- 
chiatry” by Scandinavian authors, except for articles 
written in Finnish or Icelandic. Papers dealing 
mainly with clinical problems have been left out. All 
titles appear in English translation in this bibliog- 
raphy.—R. Kaelbling. 


4103. Baumer, Ludwig. (Nervenklinik Bamberg, 
Germany) Das Buch Hiob: Versuch einer psy- 
chopathologischen Deutung. (The Book of Job: 
Attempt of a _ psychopathological interpretation.) 
Nervenarst, 1957, 28, 546—550.—The author finds the 
Book of Job especially interesting because he is able 
to diagnose a “cyclothymic depression” from the ar- 
tistically never-since-equalled self-description in this 
2500-yr.-old document. He is fascinated by the con- 
stancy through the ages of the manifestations of this 
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genuine psychosis as opposed to the profound changes 
of neurotic reactions within one generation.—M. 
Kaelbling. 

4104. Bongaerts, C. Essai d’une association 
Doridéne-Serpasil dans divers états d’exitation 
psychomotrice. (The use of doridéne-serpasil com- 
bination in various states of psychomotor excitement. ) 
Acta neurol. Belg., 1957, 57, 667-672.—This com- 
bination called today “Ondasil” was used for about 
a year with patients suffering from organic dementia 
and senility. The results were encouraging. There 
were in general no respiratory or circulatory com- 
plications.—lV’. Sanua. 

4105. Carpelan, H. (Lappvik Hospital, U. of 
Helsingfors, Finland) Mental disorders in thy- 
roidectomized patients: A psychosomatic study 
of 53 cases. Acta Psychiat. neurol., Kbh., 1957, 
Suppl. No. 116. 190 p.—The group consists of 53 
patients from the Psychiatric Clinic of Helsingfors 
University. They all had thyroidectomy within 5 
yr. Controls were 28 patients from the medical clinic 
having had the operation 144-3 yr. previously with- 
out subsequent psychiatric care. Physical examina- 
tion, pertinent lab work, psychiatric interviews, and 
selected psychological tests were performed. The 
groups are then compared as to indication for opera- 
tion (which was erroneous in at least 19 of the psy- 
chiatric patients) and many other pre- and _ post- 
operative variables. Psychic factors related to frus- 
trations of childhood may precipitate thyrotoxicosis. 
Multiple causes for postoperative psychic reactions 
are assessed, and other psychosomatic conditions in 
these patients are dealt with. 86 case summaries.— 
R. Kaelbling. 

4106. Chaigneau, H., & Koechlin, Ph. Le champ 
“asilaire.” (The “institutional” field.) Evolut. psy- 
chiat., 1957, No. 4, 735-748.—The unique properties 
of a mental institution as a behavioral field are sur- 
veyed. Their therapeutic relevance is pointed out. 
For example, not even beginning psychiatrists fully 
appreciate the implications of what the authors call 
asylum shock, the abrupt rupture of previous rela- 
tionships. Moreover, the very isolation of the physi- 
cal plant enhances a collective atmosphere which 
permeates the interrelationships between staff and 
patients. Under these conditions, if both staff and 
patients have attitudes favorable to rehabilitation, a 
positive and cooperative state emerges, and effective 
therapy results.—L. A. Ostlund. 

4107. Chicata, Miguel A., Mestas, Doris, & 
Beteta P., Edmundo. Cambios neuropsiquiatricos 
en el curso de los tratamientos con clorpromacina 
y reserpina. (Neuropsychiatric changes in the course 
of treatment with chlorpromazine and_ reserpine.) 
Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 512-518.—The 
use of chlorpromazine and reserpine in the psychia- 
tric treatment of the mentally ill. 2 pages references. 


R. M. Frumkin. 


4108. Clark, D. H., & Hoy, R. M. Reform in 
the mental hospital: A critical study of a pro- 
gramme. /nt. J. soc. Psychiat., 1957, 3, 211-223.— 
The study shows that a reform program can occur 
without increases in staff or physical accommodations. 
In this study reform occurred by producing changes 
in the attitudes and organization of the whole hos- 


pital social system. It is suggested that changes in 
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attitudes and interpersonal relations are the essence 
of real reform. 19 references.—R. M. Frumkin. 


4109. Coe, Wayne Reid, Jr. (311 W. 14th St. 
Riviera Beach, Fla.) Fire-walking and related be- 
haviors. Psychol. Rec., 1957, 7, 101-110.—A brief 
history of fire-walking and related behaviors is pre- 
sented with descriptions and interpretations of the 
writer’s experiences performing these activities. “No 
paranormal explanation is necessary for fire-walking 
and related behaviors. With incandescent objects, 
protection is afforded by the spheroidal condition 
assumed by liquids. With glowing coals, a combina- 


tion of the spheroidal condition, cutting off of oxy- 
gen, liquid absorption and skin thickness operates to 
prevent a person from being burned.”—S. C. Ratner. 


4110. Cullen, John. The breakdown of per- 
ceptual skills in neurosis and psychosis. Bull. Brit. 
Psychol. Soc., 1958, 36, 34.—Abstract. 


4111. Daumezon, G. (Centre psychiatrique, Ste- 
Anne, 1, rue Cabanis, Paris) Réflexions sur la 
sémiologie psychiatrique. (Reflections concerning 
psychiatric semiology.) Evolut. psychiat., 1957, No. 
2, 207-238.—A historical summary of psychiatric 
theory indicates that important semiological concepts, 
such as sign and symbol, have been overlooked. The 
writer’s personal experience has provided evidence 
that a semiological analysis is often a fruitful one. 
He describes a teaching procedure, during which a 
patient is interviewed by a group of interns. Each 
one outlines his diagnosis. A group discussion of 
these reports reveals the subtleties and difficulties of 
written communication—how words and terms may 
have different meanings. There follows a recogni- 
tion of the need for probing behind the verbal facade 
in order to discover subjective, intentional meanings. 
This proves a difficult, yet rewarding experience. A 
complete case history is included.—L. A. Ostlund. 


4112. Davis, Russell D. An introduction to psy- 
chopathology. New York: Oxford U. Press, 1957. 
v, 388 p. $7.50.—The volume is designed for use by 
clinical psychologists and by experimenters in psy- 
chological laboratories desiring to extend their work 
to find clinical applications. The main topics of the 
book are: psychoanalysis, inherited and physical fac- 
tors in aetiology, ecological studies, genetical studies, 
environmental studies, intellectual functions, other 
aspects of mental development, and disorders of men- 
tal development. Part II deals with experimental 
neurosis, some applications of behavior theories, dis- 
orders of mental functions, disorders resulting from 
brain lesions, and methods of psychotherapy.—M. 
Antalfy. 


4113. Devereux, George. (NYC) Dream learn- 
ing and individual ritual differences in Mohave 
shamanism. Amer. Anthrop., 1957, 59, 1036-1045.— 
“Although Mohave shamans and singers are sup- 
posed to acquire their knowledge in dream, they ac- 
tually learn it in waking life and then have dreams 
which condense or allude to this body of knowledge. 
. . . So-called borderline psychotic cases in our own 
society acquire what only they believe to be magical 
powers by means of psychological processes which 
are in effect identical with those by means of which 
the shaman acquires his socially sanctioned and ac- 
cepted powers.”—M. Brender. 
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4114. Fjeld, Stanton P., Atkinson, Harriette S., 
Lucero, Rubel J., Meyer, Bill T., & Rechtschaffen, 
Allan. (Fergus Falls State Hosp., Minn.) A be- 
havioral census of a state hospital population. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1957, 71(12) (Whole No. 441), 
31 p—*“A report of an objective longitudinal study 
of the behavioral characteristics of an entire state 
hospital population.” 2 evaluations were made of the 
Fergus Falls State Hospital population; 1 in 1951, 
the other in 1953. Data were gathered on 12 be- 
havioral and 9 case history items. Among the latter 
were such items as diagnosis, present age, sex, marital 
status, etc. “Eleven of the behavior items were de- 
rived from ratings of the areas of the L-M Fergus 
Falls Behavior Rating Scale,” while the 12th was an 
average of the 11 ratings (including such items as 
work, eating behavior, behavior toward other patients, 
etc.). Nearly 40 behavior characteristics that differ- 
entiate the hospital population from the normal popu- 
lation or different behavioral patterns of the in-hos- 
pital group based on age, sex, and education are re- 
ported.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4115. Frosch, John. Clinical studies. In J. 
Frosch & N. Ross (Eds.), The annual survey of psy- 
choanalysis. Vol. IV (see 33: 2457), 129-241.— 
Papers summarized in this chapter fall into 5 major 
groups: general concepts of symptom formation, psy- 
choses, neuroses, characterological studies, and im- 
pulse disorders. 3 trends appear frequently among 
these papers, with emphasis on the first 2: examina- 
tion of pregenital and pre-oedipal periods in order 
to discover the nuclear components in the dynamics 
and genesis of psychic illness, a more precise defini- 
tion of those elements of the ego in its archaic form 


which contribute to pathological deviations, and im- 
portance of the oedipus complex and phallic phase.— 
F. Costin. 

4116. Garcia, José Sanchez. Algunas considera- 
ciones acerca del uso indiscriminado de las neuvas 


drogas. (Some considerations concerning the in- 
discriminate use of new drugs.) Rev. Neuro-Psi- 
quiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 519-523.—A review of the 
literature on the use and misuse of new drugs in psy- 
chiatry. 2 pages references.—R. M. Frumkin. 


4117. Gilbert, Doris C., & Wells, Fred L. (Har- 
vard U.) A ward socialization index. Amer. J. 
Nurs., 1957, 57, 59-61.—This technique of recording 
the behavior of mental hospital patients permits 
evaluation from 2 standpoints: the amount of social 
ineraction going on and the effectiveness of the pro- 
cedures to be used to encourage constructive be- 
havior. 2 major problems involve: how to describe 
what is happening and how to analyze in some mean- 
ingful way. The interactive behavior is roughly 
classified on a 9-step continuum, ranging from be- 
havior which promotes constructive activity, to nega- 
tivism, social destructiveness, or both. After dis- 
cussing the technique and its uses, the authors analyze 
the reliability of the procedure and a number of 
possible applications of the index.—S. M. Amatora. 


4118. Glass, Albert J., Ryan, Francis J., Lubin, 
Ardie; Ramana, C. V., & Tucker, Anthony C. 
( Walter Reed Army Inst. of Research, Wash., D. C.) 
Psychiatric prediction of military effectiveness: 
III. Factors influencing psychiatrist. US Armed 
Forces med. J., 1957, 8, 346-357.—Psychiatric evalua- 
tions of 505 soldiers at the time of their entry into 
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the Army were compared to performance measures 
for their first 2 years of service. “Results clearly in- 
dicated that experienced military psychiatrists were 
unable to efficiently identify the potentially unsatis- 
factory soldier.” (See 31: 3256; 31: 3257.) Psy- 
chiatrists were markedly influenced by interview be- 
havior and appearance, data on preservice adjustment, 
and their own diagnoses of psychopathology or intel- 
lectual deficiency. Major emphasis was not placed on 
unfavorable items of the family history and early en- 
vironment.—G. H. Crampton. 


4119. Gonzalez, Avelino. Relaciones de objeto 
y oscilaciones en el ciclo depresién-hipomania. 
(Object-relationship and oscillations in the depres- 
sion-hypomania cycle.) Rev. Psicoandl, Buenos 
Aires, 1957, 14, 375-388.—A case presentation of 
oscillating episodes of depression and hypomania, 
which are related either to object destruction or ego 
annihilation consecutively —M. Knobel. 


4120. Halpern, L., Bental, E., & Kugelmass, S. 
(P.O.B. 499, Jerusalem, Israel) Perceptual rhyth- 
mic dysfunction in unilateral disequilibrium. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 524-528.—A_ perceptual 
rhythmic dysfunction was observed in a female pa- 
tient presenting a unilateral disturbance of equi- 
librium. The case is described and an interpretation 
sugzested.—N. H. Pronko. 


4121. Hau, Theodor F. ( Tiefenbrunn-Géttingen, 
Niedersachsisches Landeskrankenhaus) Vergleich- 
ende Untersuchungen an Schizophrenen und Neu- 
rotikern mit dem MMQ (Maudsley-Persénlich- 
keitsfragebogen). (Comparative investigations of 
schizophrenics and neurotics with the Maudsley Medi- 
cal Questionnaire.) 7. exp. angewand. Psychol., 
1957, 4, 669-688.—2 sets of scores on the MMQ, 
neuroticism scores and lie scores, were compared in 
a group of schizophrenics and a group of neurotics. 
The differences in these scores are used to indicate 
structural differences and the correspondences between 
schizophrenics and neurotics—W. J. Koppitz. 


4122. Havens, Leston L. (74 Fenwood Road, 
Boston 15, Mass.) Losses and depression: The re- 
lationship of precipitating events to outcome. /. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 627-636.—The relation- 
ship between stress events in the patients’ lives and 
duration or outcome of illness was investigated in a 
series of 128 consecutive in-patients of which 17 fol- 
low-up studies were made. Such a relationship was 
established.—N. H. Pronko. 


4123. Hollender, Marc H., & Szasz, Thomas S. 
(State U. of N.Y., Syracuse, N.Y.) Normality, 
neurosis and psychosis: Some observations on the 
concepts of mental health and mental illness. /. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 599-607.—The constantly 
used and frequently criticized terms, normality, neuro: 
sis, and psychosis, are analyzed in terms of their origin 
and actual current use. The results of the study are 
ordered and presented according to 5 major frames of 
reference into which the above three concepts can be 
easily fitted —N. H. Pronko. 


4124. Holmboe, R., & Astrup, C. A follow-up 
study of 255 patients with acute schizophrenia and 
schizophreniform psychoses. Acta Psychiat. neurol., 
Kbh., 1957, Suppl. No. 115. 61 p.—6 to 18 years 
after the onset, 38% had recovered, 20% improved, 
20% showed moderate, and 22% severe schizophrenic 
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The correlation of various clinical 


deterioration. 


factors with a good or poor prognosis was analyzed. 
Of 27 atypical cases, 78% recovered and only 11% 


deteriorated, Of 83 schizo-affective cases, 57% re 
and 25% deteriorated. In the remaining 
nuclear” group of schizophrenic, mixed paranoid- 
catatonic cases have 48° cures, dementia paranoide 
20%, paranoid cases with haptic hallucinations 18% 
ind with passivity 139%. Among hebephrenics and 
catatonics without productive symptoms only 15¢ 
recovered, 67 references.—R. Kaelbling. 

4125. Jacobson, Edith. Normal and pathologi- 
cal moods: Their nature and functions. Psycho- 
Stud. Child, 1957, 12, 73-113.—Moods are dis- 
cussed under the following rubrics: general nature 
and characteristics of moods and the processes lead- 
ing to mood manifestations, the economic functions 
of moods, early mood predispositions and their de- 
velopment, the nature of sadness and grief and of 
gaiety and cheerful elation, and finally, a compara 
tive study of normal, neurotic, and psychotic mood 
deviations dD. Prager. 

$126. Klett, C. James, & Tamkin, Arthur S. 
(VA Hosp., Northampton, Mass.) The social de- 
sirability stereotype and some measures of psycho- 
pathology. /. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 450. 

4127. Kolb, Lawrence C. Psychoanalytic studies 
in psychiatry. In J. Frosch & N. Ross (Eds.), The 
annual survey of psychoanalysis. Vol. IV (see 33: 
2457), 469-525.—Papers summarized and discussed 
in this chapter were selected on the basis of those 
that used psychoanalytic principles or methods as a 
way of defining or investigating a particular area of 
study in clinical syndromes, psychosomatic medicine, 
and analytically oriented group therapy. Trends ob 
served include the broadening of applications of prin- 
ciples and methods rather than major advances in 
theory and techniques themselves, growing awareness 
of the limitations of psychoanalytic and psychiatric 
explanations for the full understanding of clinical 
syndromes, and the enrichment of the rationale and 
practice of group therapy through the psychoanalytic 
concepts of transference and countertransference.—F. 
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4128. Laborit, H. A la recherche des bases d’une 
psychobiologie. (In search of the bases for a psy- 
chobiology.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1957, 2(5), 881- 
898.—The present development of psychopharma- 
cology demands a continuous exploration of possible 
hiological foundations for psychic phenomena.—M. D. 
Stem. 

4129. Lampl-de Groot, Jeanne. On defense and 
development: Normal and pathological. Psycho- 
anal, Stud. Child, 1957, 12, 114-126.—The neurotic 
defense mechanisms are pathologically exaggerated 
or distorted regulation and adaptation mechanisms, 
which in themselves belong to normal development. 
Mental mechanisms which may later be used as 
neurotic defense mechanisms in adult neuroses are 
normal developmental mechanisms in early childhood, 
as long as they serve and promote the ego’s regula- 
tive and adaptive capacities. Analysis should try to 
give the patient’s ego the opportunity to abolish the 
pathological rigid employment of defense mechanisms 
in neurotic conflicts and should try to open ways for 
the regulative and constructive use of “defense” 
mechanisms.—D. Prager. 
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4130. Lancaster, N. P. Involutional melancholia 
as a disease of adaptation. J. clin. exp. Psycho- 
path., 1957, 18, 358-366.—Involutional depressive state 
appears associated with long continued overactivity of 
the sympathetic system as a result of reaction to an 
insecure environment, perfectionism, doubt, and re- 
sentment. The condition may exist without marked 
mental depression. The reactions described are 
similar to the general adaptation syndrome described 
by Selye.—S. Kavruck. 

4131. Lanteri-Laura, Georges. Philosophie phé- 
noménologique et psychiatrie. (Phenomenological 
philosophy and psychiatry.) Evolut. psychiat., 1957, 
No. 4, 653-675.—A historical résumé of phenomenol- 
ogy is followed by an analysis which indicates its 
values for psychiatry. Essentially, phenomenology 
proposes a descriptive attitude. For example, it per- 
mits a description of the neuroses as transformations 
of the modes whereby patients perceive the environ 
ment and others. Moreover, adult neurotic percep- 
tions can be related to traumatic infantile experiences 
which also express a neurotic situation. In the 
psychoses, instead of considering delirium as an elab- 
oration of simple ideas, phenomenology considers this 
as a manner in which the patient translates, though 
inadequately, a pathological perception. ‘This leads 
to a search for relationships between his present 
state and past experiences.—L. A. Ostlund. 

4132. Le Gallais, Pierre. Atividades manuais 
na reabilitacao dos doentes neuroticos e psicoticos. 
( Manual activities in the rehabilitation of neurotics 
and psychotics.) J. Brasil. Psiquiat., 1956, 5, 341- 
345, 

4133. Lucena, José. Quelques résultats du Test 
de H. Sargent (insight test), appliqué 4 des dé- 
lirants chroniques. {Some results of the Sargent 
Insight Test used with chronic delusional patients. ) 
Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 81-111.—The Sargent 
Insight Test was given to 53 psychiatric patients of 
both sexes, from Parisian suburbs, suffering from 
chronic delusions. Of these: 23 were paranoid; 12, 
paranoid schizophrenics ; and in 12, the delusions were 
secondary to organic difficulties or feeblemindedness. 
Clear and significant differences were found between 
those suffering from paranoia and from paranoid 
schizophrenia. The results are in accord with 
Kretschmer’s viewpoint, “There is not one paranoia; 
there are paranoids.” 44-item bibliography.—W. W. 
Wattenberg. 

4134. Manfredini, Jurandyr. Fundamentos de 
um programa do psicopatologia. (Fundamentals 
of programs of psychopathology.) J. Brasil. Psiquiat., 
1956, 5, 316-326. 

4135. Meerloo, Joost A. M. (162 W. 54th St. 
NYC) Mental danger, stress and fear: II. Man 
and his morale. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 357- 
379.—A pragmatic and clinical description is offered 
of factors that determine morale in the individual._— 
N. H. Pronko. 

4136. Michtom, Joan; Goldberg, Nelly; Offen- 
krantz, William, & Whittier, John. (Creedmoor 
State Hosp., Queens Village 27, N.Y.) Readmission 
rates for state mental hospital patients discharged 
on maintenance ataractics. J. nerv. ment. Dis. 
1957, 125, 478-480.—“Readmission rates for 67 state 
hospital patients discharged on maintenance ataractic 
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medications were determined for periods of from 4 
months to one year, and compared with a matched 
control group. The difference between rates of re- 
turn for treated and control groups was not statisti- 
cally significant. However, the subgroup with diag- 
nosis of schizophrenic reaction showed a return rate 
of 6 per cent compared with a rate of 16 per cent for 
the control group. Some difficulties in design of 
follow-up studies, with special reference to state hos- 
pital populations, are described.”—N. H. Pronko. 

4137. Mullin, Charles S. Are we overlooking the 
effects of combat experience in some of our psy- 
chiatric cases? US Armed Forces med. J., 1957, 8, 
1648-1652.—“The effect of combat experience in the 
development and perpetuation of neuroses in a military 
hospital population is probably greater than generally 
assumed. There appears to be a tendency for medical 
officers trained in the ‘analytic-psychologic’ tradition 
to overlook the importance of the effect of old combat 
experiences as a determinant of current symptomatol- 
ogy.” 3 case reports—G. H. Crampton. 

4138. Neki, Jaswant Singh. (All India Institute 
of Mental Health, Bangalore) Influence of Pinel on 
psychiatry. Pratibha, 1958, 1, 63-69.—Philippe Pinel 
(1745-1826) advocated moral suasion in preference to 
drugs. The light that Pinel lit in France shone 
brightly all over the world. He was the pioneer in 
reforms in mental hospitals —U. Pareek. 

4139. Niswander, G. Donald; Haslerud, George 
M., & Dixey, Eileen. (New Hampshire State Hosp., 
Concord) The effect of the professional activity 
of the occupational therapist on the behavior of 
acute mental patients. Amer. J. Occup. Ther., 1957, 
11(5), 273-275.—10 male and 10 female patients 


recently admitted to New Hampshire State Hospital 
were studied with regard to the effect of the profes- 


sional activities of the OT on their behavior. “The 
results indicate that the behavior of the occupational 
therapist affects the acute patient’s sociability but not 
the patient's activity on occupational therapy tasks.” 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4140. O’Connor, N., Carstairs, G. M., & Rawns- 
ley, K. Communication in a mental hospital 
population. /nt. J. soc. Psychiat., 1957, 3, 183-187. 
—An attempt to measure in quantitative terms the 
spread of information among patients in a county 
mental hospital. News was conveyed more often by 
patient-to-patient communication than by staff-to- 
patient communication. Patients on open wards had 
more information than those in closed wards.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

4141. Pappas, William, & Silver, R. J. (Fergus 
State Hosp., Minn.) Developmental differences 
between the successful and unsuccessful aged. /. 
Amer. Geriat. Soc., 1958, 6, 360-367.—33 inmates of 
a state mental hospital were matched with 33 con- 
trols, living in the community, on the basis of age, 
sex, socioeconomic status, and geographic origin. The 
following results were obtained: Similarities were 
found in early childhood, educational achievement, 
occupation, and leisure time activity. The patients 
had: (a) a “dependent, submissive relationship to 
parents and siblings”; (b) “more stress during late 
adulthood, e.g., health, retirement or economic prob- 
lems”; (c) less activity in work and leisure ac- 
tivities after age 60. They did not look forward to 
the future and devalued their won achievements. 
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These appear to be “characteristics which contribute 
to unsuccessful aging.” —L. Diller. 

4142. Peralta, Octavo; Pasamanik, Jacobo; 
Otero, Juana; Horwitz, José, & Kattan, Lidia. 
Neuvas terapéuticas medicamentosas en psiquia- 
tria. (New therapeutic medicines in psychiatry.) 
Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 498-511.—A 
study of the use of such new drugs as chlorpromazine, 
reserpine, etc., in the treatment of psychiatric dis- 
orders.—R. M. Frumkin. 


4143. Plazak, Dean J. (Naval Med. Center, 
Bethesda, Md.) Dynamic factors in psychiatric 
discharges of midshipmen. US Armed Forces med. 
J., 1957, 8, 418-426.—"‘Forty-four clinical records of 
midshipmen patients discharged from the United 
States Naval Academy for psychiatric reasons were 
studied to determine what significant dynamic factors 
led to their need for inpatient care. . . . Behavior pat- 
terns used in adjusting to the environment of the 
Naval Academy during the four years were found to 
fall into four general categories and to be closely in- 
terrelated with previous unsatisfactory father-son re- 
lationships. . . . Reasons for entrance into the Acad- 
emy were usually found to be unrelated to the pa- 
tient’s personal desires, and met one or more specific 
personality needs of others, usually their father’s.” 
—G. H. Crampton. 


4144. Racker, Enrique. Contribucién al prob- 
lema de la estratificacidn psiopatolégico. (Con- 
tribution to the problem of psychopathological stratifi- 
cation.) Kev. Psicoandl., Buenos Aires, 1957, 14, 
276-291.—After some brief considerations on the 
theory of instincts, the author presents a series of 
levels of psychopathologic situations: primary depres- 
sive situation, primary paranoid situation, primary 
manic situation, secondary depressive situation, sec- 
ondary paranoid situation, secondary manic situation, 
superegoic depressive situation, and defenses. Some 
examples and discussion are provided.—M. Knobel. 

4145. Rome, Howard P. ( Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) Psychiatric problems in U. S. Army in- 
stallations in Europe. l’.S. Armed forces med. J., 
1957, 8, 554-561.—“‘The military psychiatrist’s job in 
a very important measure is concerned with disposi- 
tional activities. However, a psychiatrist’s training 
conditions him to think almost automatically in terms 
of the best interests of the patient. These are often 
in contrast to the needs of a military organization 
whose standards are those of readiness for combat. 
There inevitably results from this discrepancy of goals 
conflict as to procedure, despite directives, regula- 
tions, and the rest.”—-G. H. Crampton. 

4146. Rosner, Henry. Forensic psychiatry in 
the armed forces. US Armed Forces med. J., 1957, 
8, 1737-1744.—4 recent decisions of the Court of 
Military Appeals are reviewed. The over-all effects 
of these cases are to emphasize to the courts the im- 
portance of the psychiatrist’s testimony and to free 
the psychiatrist irom certain restrictions imposed by 
the service manuals.—G. H. Crampton. 


4147. Ross, Nathaniel. Psychoanalytic child 
psychiatry. In J. Frosch & N. Ross (Eds.), The 
annual survey of psychoanalysis. Vol. 1V (see 33: 
2457), 257-306.—The summaries of papers in this 
chapter deal with various developmental problems, 
clinical syndromes, individual case studies, and ther- 
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apy. As a whole these studies show that “research 
into the clinical manifestations in children of non- 
neurotic type who show evidence of severe early ego 
disturbances continues to yield a deeper understanding 
of early phases of the ego and a clarification of the 
psychodynamics and treatment of such children.” 
rhe papers also show increasing interest in the psy- 
chology of those concerned with the rearing and 
handling of children.—/’. Costin. 

4148. Sackler, A. M., Marti-Ibanez, F., Sackler, 
R. R., & Sackler, M. D. Theory and the future of 
research in psychiatry. J/. clin. exp. Psychopath, 
1957, 18, 319-322.— The authors urge a unification of 
a wide body of observations. Psychoanalysis left the 
path of science when its zealots divorced the psyche 
from the anatomy and chemistry of the brain. Simi- 
lar extremes in chemistry must be avoided. Theory 
can give predictability and through it lead to control 
of psychiatric phenomena.—S. Aavruck, 

4149. Schultz, J. H. Von der neurotischen 
Angst. (On neurotic anxiety.) Jb. Psychol. Psy- 
chother., 1958, 5, 10-14.—It should be remembered 
that anxiety may be of direct somatic origin as well 
as of psychic and neurotic origin. And the latter 
kind of anxiety should be differentiated from normal 
human anxieties. The structural varieties of neurosis 
call for a corresponding variety of treatment methods. 

E. W. Eng. 

4150. Shapiro, M. B. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) The effects of mental disorder on the 
drawing of abstract designs. Bull. Brit. Psychol. 
Soc., 1957, 33, 31.—Abstract. 

4151. Simmons, Ozzie G., & Davis, James A. 


Interdisciplinary collaboration in mental illness 


research. Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 63, 297-303.—In 
an interdisciplinary research project it was found that 
methodological differences were more difficult to work 
out than conceptual ones. Team research also re- 
quired adjustments in research roles.—R. F. Frumkin. 

4152. Smith, Harvey L. Psychiatry in medicine: 
Intra- or inter-professional relationships? Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1957, 63, 285-289.—The responses of in- 
dividual psychiatrists to the conflicting strains of oc- 
cupational differentiation and integration provide an 
area for collaborative research by psychiatry and 
sociology. ‘The psychiatrist is a marginal man in the 
medical world and one who has conflicts revolving 
around his roles of psychiatrist and physician.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

4153. Soares Leites, Octavio. 
sincronicidade acausal de C. G. Jung. (The prin- 
ciple of acausal synchronicity of C. G. Jung.) Bol. 
Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1957, 7(9-10), 1-13.— 
According to Jung “Acausal synchronicity is es- 
sentially a phenomena of psychic nature. It consists 
of a simultaneous occurrence of a subjective mental 
state and an objective external fact, without any 
causal link between the two.”—J. M. Salazar. 

4154. Sutow, Wataru, & Welsh, Virginia. ( Hous- 
ton, Texas) Acute leukemia and mongolism. /. 
Pediat., 1958, 52, 176-181.—“Clinical information is 
reported on two children in whom acute leukemia and 
mongolism occurred simultaneously.”"—M. C. Temp- 
lin. 

4155. Szasz, Thomas S. (766 Irving Ave., Syra- 
cuse 10, N.Y.) Commitment of the mentally ill: 


O Principio de 
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“Treatment” or social restraint? J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1957, 125, 293-307.—A_ sociopsychiatric ex- 
amination of commitment procedures is the aim of this 
essay. Its basis lies in observations of the social 
(legal) transactions involved as well as a critical 
examination of the pertinent psychiatric literature. 
The view that commitment is essentially a medical 
(psychiatric) problem is discussed and _ critically 
evaluated.—N. H. Pronko. 

4156. Szasz, Thomas S. (766 Irving Ave., Syra- 
cuse 10, N.Y.) The concept of testamentary ca- 
pacity: Further observations on the role of psy- 
chiatric concepts in legal situations. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1957, 125, 474-477.—The role of the concept of 
testamentary capacity as it occurs, or is applied, in 
specific legal situations is examined.—N. H. Pronko. 

4157. Vianna Guerra, C. Notas sobre a agressi- 
vidade. (Notes on aggression.) Bol. Inst. Psicol., 
Rio de Janeiro, 1957, 7( 9-10), 26-39.—Aggression 
or hostility has been conceptualized in 4 main ways: 
as an instinct (MacDougall, Freud); as a motive, 
primary or derived (Dollard); as a mechanism of 
defense against anxiety (Horney); and as a per- 
sonality trait. There is wide agreement in that a 
certain amount of aggression is necessary in the 
struggle for life in a competitive society like ours, 
therefore a normal person is the one who shows a 
minimum amount of aggression and not the one who 
manifests no hostility at all—J. M. Salazar. 

4158. Wilder, Joseph. (5 E. 73rd St., NYC) 
The law of initial value in neurology and psy- 
chiatry. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 73-86.—Ex- 
perimental and theoretical progress is handicapped by 
a disregard of the Law of Initial Value which states 
that “there is a specific inverse relation between the 
intensity and direction of a response to a stimulus, on 
one hand, and the pre-experimental level of a function 
tested on the other.” A brief survey is presented of 
the large but scattered neurological and psychiatric 
literature, and indications are given of the practical 
and theoretical possible applications of this law. 90 
references.—N. H. Pronko. 

4159. Wittenborn, J. R. (Rutgers U.) Rota- 
tional procedures and descriptive inferences. /. 
consult, Psychol., 1957, 21, 445-447.—“After the 
writer and his colleagues had published a series of 
factor analytic studies of psychiatric symptoms... . 
several inquiries were received about the possible ap- 
plication of oblique methods of rotation to these 
studies. Accordingly, the set of oblique rotations 
that Lorr has published for our largest and most 
homogeneous sample is of particular interest. Since 
we never published oblique rotations for these studies, 
the writer takes this opportunity to offer a few com- 
parative comments concerning orthogonal and oblique 
rotations and to indicate why oblique rotations were 
not considered desirable in our analyses of the symp- 
tom rating scales."—A. J. Bachrach. 

4160. Woodward, Luther E. Psychoanalysis 
and orthopsychiatry. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 
1957, 2, 477-481.—". . . orthopsychiatry owes much 
to psychoanalysis but it refuses to be its slave. In 
fact, orthopsychiatry dares to believe that through its 
multi-disciplinary approach to the study and treat- 
ment of human behavior, it can make an independent 
and somewhat distinctive contribution to the under- 
standing and integration of the psycho-bio-social ele- 
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ments in human behavior, and thereby increase some- 
what the impact of cultural and social forces on the 
side of health.”—L. A. Pennington. 

4161. Wright, Frances M., & Ozarin, Lucy D. 
Statistical surveys in the field of mental disorders. 
Ment. Hyg., NY, 1957, 41, 534-541.—Problems that 
are attendant upon statistical surveys of patients ad- 
mitted and discharged from mental hospitals are 
numerous and complex. Lack of definition of mental 
disorders and of locating patients, lack of uniformity 
in methods of reporting, lack of adequate follow-up 
after discharge are but some of the more common 
blocks to adequate epidemiological surveys. With 
correction of these deficits and refinement of tech- 
niques for identification of patients, this much-needed 
information may be anticipated. 29 references.—M. 
A. Seidenfeld. 

4162. Yoshida, Toru. (Tohoku U. School of 
Medicine) On hexosamine contained in the cere- 
brospinal fluid of psychotics and neuropathics. 
Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1957, 11, 295-299.—Total 
hexamine content and free hexamine of the cerebro- 
spinal fluid were measured in 54 patients (25 schizo- 
phrenics, 8 cases of general paresis, 7 epileptics, and 
the remainder suffering from various neurological 
conditions) and 6 “normal controls” (5 psychopaths 
and 1 neurotic with long symptomless course). No 
differences were found between “patients” and “nor- 
mals” for total hexamine and free hexamine. Total 
hexamine increased together with increase in total 
protein in one case of acute general paresis. There 


are some indications of differences in the ratio of 
free hexamine to total hexamine, especially for the 
patients with neurological illness—M. L. Simmel. 


(See also Abstracts 2472, 2499, 3676, 3937) 
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4163. Balakrishnan, S. et al. (All India Institute 
of Mental Health, Bangalore) Biochemical patterns 
in mental disorders. Pratibha, 1958, 1, 11-21.—The 
basic haematological and biochemical data obtained 
in selected mental patients along with controls have 
been presented. Indications have been given of other 
lines of investigation that are being pursued. 53-item 
bibliography.—U. Pareek. 

4164. Beley, Andre P. L. L’enfant arriéré en 
face de l’internement. (The retarded child facing 
commitment.) Enfance, 1956, 9(2), 31-40. 

4165. Berman, Harold H., Glasser, Frank B., & 
Spielman, Joseph. (Willowbrook State School, 
Staten Island, N.Y.) High frequency waves in the 
spastic mental defective. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 
125, 420-422.—15 patients suffering from common 
symptoms of spasticity were treated with the Sedac 
current and regained active motion.—N. H. Pronko. 

4166. Caravedo C., Baltazar. El meprobamato 
en psiquiatria. (The use of meprobamate in psy- 
chiatry.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 393- 
400.—A history of the use of meprobamate in the 
treatment of the mentally ill—R. M. Frumkin. 


4167. Chatagnon, C., Rondepierre, J., Chapuis, 
P., & Chatagnon, P. L’enfant, innocente victime. 
. . « Quelques aspects biologiques et médico-so- 
ciaux des problémes posés par l’enfance retardée. 
(The child, innocent victim. . . . Some biological, 
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medicosocial aspects of problems posed by retarded 
children.) Ann, méd.-psychol., 1957, 2(1), 35-89.— 
37 cases of children suffering from somatic and mental 
deficiencies and various degrees of retardation are 
studied in the light of their heredity, personal history, 
and biological examination. In all cases, the family 
situation appears seriously disturbed (alcoholism of 
the parents is present in more than 50% of the cases), 
and the children’s development has been seriously 
hampered by the lack of love and attention. Bio- 
logically, it is noted that in more than half of the 
children examined, some cardiovascular anomalies 
were reported: dystonia of neurovegetative character, 
which although not severe, could have an unfavorable 
influence on the future development of the child. It 
would seem justified in most cases to remove the 
child from his traumatic environment, since his dif- 
ficulties are fortunately for the most part reversible. 
—M. D. Stein. 

4168. Courville, Cyril B. Kernicterus and men- 
tal deficiency. Bull. LA neurol. Soc., 1957, 22, 177- 
182.—This discussion of mental deficiency as an 
aftereffect of kernicterus (neonatal jaundice) is based 
largely on the case study of a boy who survived to 
the age of 4. The child’s marked mental defect and 
spastic paralysis were traced to severe jaundice he 
had developed soon after birth due to Rh incompati- 
bility. Following autopsy, microscopic examination 
of the brain revealed a widespread patchy loss of 
nerve cells in the frontal cortex. “Since this pattern 
of change is also that found in cases of cerebral 
anoxia, the question is raised as to whether the blood 
pigment in neonatal jaundice may somehow affect the 
cortical capillary system as well as the individual 
nerve cells of the cortex and corpus striatum. It is 
more likely that anemia in the infant secondary to 
destruction of red cells results in a form of anoxemia 

. which is capable of producing the typical cell loss 
in the cortex as is found in these cases.”—R. C. 
Grudel. 

4169. Cremieux, Albert; Pujol, Raymond, & 
Tatossian, Arthur. Quelques aspects psycho- 
pathologiques de l’expérience et de la connaissance 
chez les malades mentaux. (Some psychopatho- 
logical aspects of experience and knowledge in mental 
illness.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1957, 1(2), 259-283. 
—The antinomy experience-knowledge has always in- 
trigued philosophers, who have in turn given the 
primacy to one or the other. In psychopathology the 
problem has a particular importance. The authors, 
examining the schizophrenic productions of one of 
their patients, show the particular vicissitudes of the 
concepts experience-knowledge in such a case. They 
note the profound ambiguity of the communications: 
experience is conceived as knowledge and vice-versa. 
The 2 spheres of the antinomy, seen as coexisting, and 
yet separate, in normal conditions, appear fused in 
schizophrenic states —M. D. Stein. 


4170. Cunza A., Jose L. Aplicaciones de la 
benacticina en psiquiatria. (Applications of ben- 
actyzine in psychiatry.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 
1957, 20, 401-411.—A study of the use of benactyzine 
in the treatment of the mentally ill—R. M. Frumkin. 


4171. Ellis, N. R., Barnett, C. D., & Pryer, M. 
W. (State Colony and Training School, Pineville, 
La.) Performance of mental defectives on the 
mirror drawing task. Percept. mot. Skills, 1957, 7, 
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274.—"“VPerformance on the mirror drawing task 
used for comparison of perceptual-motor learn 
170 Ss were assigned to 3 


ing in mental defectives. 


MA groups on the basis of Revised Stanford-Binet 


Each S received 10 massed trials, i.e., traced 
10 stars. 54 Ss succeeded; 31 failed; and 87 
failed first attempt but were retested 1 month 
later Performance curves based on the scores ot 
successful Ss were typically decelerated ; performance 
level differed for each MA group, the differences be 
tween mean total errors being statistically significant. 
\n inverse, statistically significant relationship be- 
tween MA and total errors was observed. No rela- 
tionship between MA and time to complete the first 
trial was found.”—C. H. Ammons 


+172. Ellis, N., & Sloan, W. 
lraining School, Pineville, La.) Rotary pursuit 
performance as a function of mental age. Percept. 
1957, 7, 267-270.—"3 MA groups of 
nental defectives with approximately equal CA were 
given 20, 20-sec. practice periods with 20-sec. inter 
trial rest periods on the rotary pursuit task. Per- 
curves for the 3 groups were clearly differ- 
entiated. Ss in the low MA group (mean MA 3.6 
did not protit from practice whereas Ss in the 
MA groups (mean MA 6.3 yr. and 9.4 
steady increases in proficiency, the MA 
lhe product-moment cor 
total time on target with 

lhe similarity between 
Ss was noted.” 


scores 


iround 


(State Colony and 


mot Skills, 


lormancs 


wees 
two higher 
vr.) showed 
%4 group being superior. 
relation between MA and 
(A partialled out was .43. 
these results and those for 

H. Ammons 

4173. Encinas, E., & Palacios, O. Cambios 
organicos en el curso de un tratamiento por 
clorpromacina. (Organic changes in the course of 
treatment with chlorpromazine.) Rev. Neuro-Psi 
quiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 243-279.—A study of organic 
changes in the mentally ill when treated with chlor 
19 references.—K. M. 'rumkin. 


normal 


promazine 
1174. Esen, Fatma Munire, & Durling, Dorothy. 
(Wrentham State School, \ rentham, Mass. ) The 
treatment of fourteen mentally retarded boys 
with Sparine. Arch. Pediat., 1957, 74, 471-474.—14 
institutionalized, mentally retarded, hyperactive boys 
administered dosages of 25 to 200 mg. Sparine 
daily for not longer than 49 days. Their behavior 
and work were rated before and after treatment by 
itrons and teachers, and was compared with that of 
a control group. Aves ranged from 13 to 20, IQs 
from 44 to 79. In performance following treatment, 
Stanford-Binet 1Q increased 2.1 points, nonsignificant. 
On the WISC picture completions, block designs, 
object assembly, and coding tests, performances did 
not change. On the picture arrangement test, how- 
ever, control Ss gained more than the treated Ss. It 
appeared that Sparine affected social alertness ad- 
versely, making persons sensitive to their sur- 
roundings. 6 cases were rated as improved, 5 cases 
fair, and 3 cases no improvement.—L. P. Lipsitt. 
$175. Flory, Mary C. (U. Pennsylvania) Ad- 
ministering a program for retarded children. urs. 
Outlook, 1957, 5, 466-467.—Conferences, agreements, 
and finally a contract were achieved in reaching a 
working relationship between the nurse service and 
the National Association for Retarded Children. The 
author outlines the program’s objectives, steps in 
reaching agreement, analysis of the working of the 


were 


less 
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program during the first year, and expansion of the 
program in subsequent years.—S. M. Amatora. 

+176. Flory, Mary C. (U. Pennsylvania) Help- 
ing parents train a retarded child. Nurs. Outlook, 
1957, 5, 426-427.—Because private psychological di 
agnostic too costly for the average 
family, the author outlines a program of services to 
assist the parents in training a retarded child: using 
available community resources, certain skills essential 
to the one who is doing the training of parents, the 
father’s greater bitterness toward an afflicted child, 
and a family-centered service. The author sum 
marizes work done in her institution—S. M. Ama- 
tora. 

4177. Flory, Mary C. (U. of Pennsylvania) 
Training the mentally retarded child. Nurs. Out- 
look, 1957, 5, 344-347.—The author begins with the 
premise that methods, techniques, and skills used in 
training the normal baby are good for the retarded 
child. Baby-mother relationships, reasons for breast 
feeding, ideas of baby’s schedule, and baby’s social 
hour are discussed: the norms for abnormal children, 
performance abilities, the training schedule, learning 
readiness for the retarded child, and presenting case 
histories in families using services for the mentally 
retarded.—S. M. Amatora. 

4178. Gottsegen, Monroe G. The use of the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale in the planning of 
an educational program for non-institutionalized 
low-grade mentally deficient children. Genet. Psy 
chol. Monogr., 1957, 55, 85-137.—The social needs of 
49 low-grade mentally deficient children between 5 
and 15 years of age were determined by quantitative 
measures. These children were intermittently pro 
vided an individualized program of social education 
according to planned experimental procedure. ‘Each 
child’s inadequacies were noted, graded, and evaluated 
so that they might be corrected.” When the experi- 
mental conditions were in effect 84° of all Ss made 
positive gains in social competency. During the con 
trol periods only 48°; of the Ss made gains greater 
than 10 social quotient points. “It appears that the 
development of social competency is accelerated when 
an S’s inadequacies are isolated, thus enabling the 
teaching to be more effectively concentrated on meet- 
ing specific needs and remedying deficiencies.” 24 
references.—G. G. Thompson. 

4179. Kaplan, Jack. Events, theoretical models, 
and mental deficiency. Bull. Maritime Psychol. Ass., 
1956, 5, 32-42.—Modern physics has analyzed matter 
into events which can be studied either from the 
standpoint of regularity and uniformity, or from the 
standpoint of uniqueness or idiomaticity as a process. 
Mental deficiency has always been conceptualized 
mainly from the former standpoint. But this ap 
proach has been yielding to a newer approach which 
studies mental defect as an individuated process in- 
volving the whole personality and special environ- 
mental relations.—/. Bucklew. 

4180. Kleinmann, Mortimer V., & Krise, Ed- 
ward F. Mental illness and classified information. 
U'S Armed Forces med. J., 1957, 8, 1007-1016.—“The 
presence of a neurosis does not presuppose the exist- 
ence of a security risk .” but psychotic patients 
should be relieved of their security clearance because 
the course of a psychosis cannot be predicted with ac- 
curacy. “Persons suffering from character and be- 


services are 
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havior disorders represent the most common threat to 
national security when placed in sensitive positions. 
rhe early identification and effective administrative 
management of such patients through the close co- 
operation of physician, unit commander, and security 
officers can reduce the hazards associated with these 
disorders.”—G. H. Crampton. 

4181. Lund, Frederick H., & Glosser, Harry J. 
(Temple U.) The nature of mental illness: Di- 
versity of psychiatric opinion. Education, 1957, 78, 
154—-166.—An inventory of attitudes and opinions in 
the field of mental and personality disorders consist- 
ing of 100 items was constructed. Responses to this 
instrument were then secured from 150 psychiatrists 
and clinical psychologists. Findings of the study are 
reported in detail: (a) on the significance of early 
childhood experience in relation to personality dis- 
order, (b) on the physiologic and biological approach, 
(c) on Freudian and psychoanalytic concept, (d) on 
agreement and disagreement on schizophrenia, (e) on 
agreement and disagreement on manic-depressive psy- 
choses, (f) on agreement and disagreement on train- 
ing and discipline, (g) on shock treatment, (h) on 
genetic and constitutional factors, and (i) on psy- 
chiatric vs. psychological opinion. Conclusions are 
drawn on the basis of the study and are succinctly 
summarized under 6 points. Percentages are given 
for each item response: agreeing, disagreeing, or 
neutral. Sources for each item in the inventory are 
indicated. 57-item bibliography —S. M. Amatora. 

4182. Luza, Segisfredo. Los estimulantes cen- 
trales y sus indicaciones en psiquiatria. (Central 
stimulants and their indications in psychiatry.) Rev. 


Neuro-I’siquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 412-419.—A study 


of the use of central stimulants in the treatment of 
the mentally ill.—R. M. Frumkin. 

4183. Milano, Antionio Jorge, & Tallaferro, 
Albreto. La corriente unidireccional en el trata- 
miento de las enfermedades mentales. ( Unidirec- 
tional currents in the treatment of mental diseases.) 
Acta neuropsiquiat., Argent., 1957, 3, 381-385.—On 
the basis of their experience with 172 patients, the 
authors list the advantages of unidirectional current 
in convulsive electric shock treatment: “less confusion 
after the shock, absence of memory damages, reduc- 
tion in the danger of fractures, and possible applica- 
tion to organic patients, e.g., cardiovascular diseases.” 
Improvement and social return data for 95 patients in 
6 diagnostic groups are given.—L. G. Datta. 

4184. Smith, David W., Blizzard, R. M., & Wil- 
kins, L. (Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, Md.) The 
mental prognosis in hypothyroidism of infancy 
and childhood. Pediatrics, 1957, 19, 1011—1020.— 
Follow-up study of 128 children treated for hypo- 
thyroidism included evaluation of mental develop- 
ment. In severe cretinism children given early and 
adequate therapy may attain mental functioning above 
an 1Q of 90. ‘Those in the treated group who remain 
retarded apparently incurred severe damage to the 
brain in utero. Those treated after the first year re- 
mained retarded. Hypothyroidism acquired after 2 
years of age exerts little or no effect on mental de- 
velopment.—F:. L. Robinson. 

4185. Thénon, Jorge. Reflexiones sobre delirio. 
(Some thoughts on delirium.) Acta neuropsiquiat., 
Argent., 1957, 3, 347-358.—After a recapitulation of 
several theories, Thénon concludes that delirium, “a 
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pathologic judgment that utilizes some verbal and 
ideatory fragments from normal judgments,” forms 
an indissoluble unit with cortical disturbance. This 
approach is contrasted to: (a) Jasper’s belief that 
the implicated structures are nonverbal, and (b) 
Gruhle and Mayer-Gross’s theory of the breaking-off 
of judgment.—L. G. Datta. 

4186. Wallin, J. E. Wallace. Prevalence of 
mental retardates. Sch. Soc., 1958, 86, 55~56.—The 
difficulties and problems in making reliable estimates 
of mental retardation are discussed. Prevalence of 
“trainable” children (IQ between 35 and 49) varied 
between 1.5 and 2.3 per 1,000 children enrolled in 
school. In Michigan it is suggested that a com- 
munity of less than 20,000 should not plan to organize 
a special class for this group.—E. M. Bower. 

4187. Wiodarski, Ziemowit, & Mackiewiczowa, 
Zofia. Wytwarzanie prostego rdéznicowania ze 
specjalnym uwzglednieniem wzajemnego zwiazku 
miedzy pierwszym a drugim ukladem sygnaléw u 
dzieci uposledzonych umysiowo. (‘The elaboration 
of simple differentiation with the special regard to 
the mutual relation between first and second signal 
systems in mentally deficient children.) Studia psy- 
chol., 1957, 2, 145-167.—The authors investigated the 
differentiation of nonverbal reactions to stimuli be- 
longing to first and second signal systems in normal 
and mentally deficient children. No differences have 
been found in the formation of positive conditioned 
reflexes to both kinds of stimuli, but differential in- 
hibition in mentally deficient children appeared to be 
much less efficient. The differences between 2 ex- 
perimental groups are discussed in detail—M. Choy- 
nowskt. 


(See also Abstract 3220) 
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4188. Almeida V., Manuel. Empleo de la clor- 
promacina en la alcoholismo. (The use of chlor- 
promazine in the treatment of alcoholism.) Rev. 
Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 306-342.—A study of 
the use of chlorpromazine in the treatment of 59 
cases of alcoholism. 50-item bibliography.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

4189. Altman, Leon L. The waiting syndrome. 
Psycho-anal. Quart., 1957, 26, 508-518.—“Waiting, 
as a fantasy, represents infantile ideas of omnip- 
otence, realization of oedipal wishes, reunion with 
parents, pleasure in anal retention, and pregenital 
satisfaction in general. As a defense, it may serve to 
ward off frightening, aggressive, and hostile drives, 
and to deny castration anxiety and anxiety caused by 
demands of the superego.”—L. N. Solomon, 

4190. Bacon, Selden D. (Yale U.) Alcoholics 
do not drink. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 
1958, 315, 55-64.—If drinking is defined as following 
set rules for consumption of alcohol for the purpose of 
pleasure or conformity, then the alcoholic differs from 
drinkers by disobeying the rules and consuming larger 
quantities faster and more often. ‘The need for 
alcohol exceeds the need to perform the drinking 
ritual—M. M. Berkun. 

4191. Bakwin, Harry. (Bellevue Hosp., NYC) 
Suicide in children and adolescents. J/. /Pediat., 
1957, 50, 749-769.—Suicide is now a leading cause of 
death in adolescents and occurs occasionally in 
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younger children. The rate fluctuation from one 
country to another implies the operation of social 
factors such as social acceptability of self-destruction 
and rigidity of social controls. In general, suicide 
rates rise to a peak in May. ‘The rate is higher for 
boys than for girls. Susceptible individuals could be 
recognized from warning signs and given preventive 
help. E. L. Robinson. 


$192. Baltrusch, Hans-Joachim. Klinisch-psy- 
chologische Studien in der Kinderklinik. Ein 
koprophiles Kind in familiendiagnostischer Be- 
trachtung. (Clinical psychological studies in a chil- 
dren's clinic. A child with coprophilia in a study of 
family diagnosis.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsy- 
chiat., 1957, 6, 277-290.—Coprophagia was observed 
and studied in a 2-year-old boy from the point of 
view of his individual development and his interaction 
with his family, notably the mother. The mother’s 
personality was also studied. It was found that the 
child’s symptomology was the direct result of family 
rhe dynamic aspects of the case are 
presented in detail. 77 references.—E. Schwerin. 

1193. Basowitz, Harold. (Upstate Medical Cen- 
ter, Syracuse, N.Y.) The experimental induction 
of anxiety: Problems, methods, and theory. /’sy- 
chiat. res. Rep., 1957, 8, 89-99.—A review of the re- 
search program at Michael Reese Hospital in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, is given along with the author’s sug- 
gestions for continued investigation in the laboratory 
of anxiety and other affective reactions.—L. A. Pen 
nington 


4194. Benson, Purnell H., & Bentley, Evelyn. 
(Drew U.) Sources of sampling bias in sex studies. 


33 references.— 


pathology. 


Publ. opin. Quart., 1957, 21, 388-394.—Reanalysis of 
data collected by Burgess and Wallin on the sexual 
activities of engaged couples and the same couples 
after marriage is interpreted to mean that willingness 
to be interviewed on sexual activities does not intro- 
duce detectable biases into the data.—H. W’. Riecken. 


4195. Bergler, Edmund. Voyeurism. Arch. crim. 


Psychodynamics, 1957, 2, 211-225.—A_ psychody- 

namically oriented review of the literature on the 

topic is given along with the author’s interpretations 

which are basically related to the trauma of weaning. 
L.. A, Pennington 


4196. Brown, Daniel G. (USAF Academy) The 
development of sex-role inversion and homosexu- 
ality. J. Pediat., 1957, 50, 613-619.—Differentiating 
between sex-role inversion and homosexuality is im- 
portant. The invert has the body of one sex and the 
personality of the other sex. Problems are discussed 
in terms of developmental personality theory. 26 


E. L. Robinson. 


4197. Caruso, Gabriel. Anxiety related to the 
“discovery” of the penis: An observation. /Psy- 
choanal, Stud, Child, 1957, 12, 169-174.—Anna Freud 
feels that observing and recording of their children by 
analytic parents might help in filling an important gap 
in our analytic knowledge. The report by Caruso 
covers the period from 10 months to 1 year. The 
baby was playing with a toothbrush when he first 
noticed his penis. The toothbrush fell from his hand. 
He touched his penis very gingerly with one finger, 
pulled it a little, gave a frightened sigh, was frozen 
with intensity, crawled to his mother, cried, pushed 
his face against his mother. He was relieved when 
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his pants were back on again. The author felt that 
the penis was not only alien but particularly disturb- 
ing in its strong sensations because of its erotic 
sensitivity. —D. Prager. 

4198. Cohen, Sanford I., Silverman, Albert J., 
Zuidema, George, & Lazar, Cecile. Psychothera- 
peutic alteration of a physiologic stress response. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 112-118.—‘“The in- 
fluence of specific emotional factors on cardiovascular 
responses to the human centrifuge is reviewed. A 
case is presented in which the patient's tolerance to 
centrifugal stress is lowered because of acute anxiety. 
The therapeutic approach used to alter his affect 
state is described. The amelioration of anxiety and 
the arousal of aggressive feelings result in an increase 
in his cardiovascular stress tolerance. The relation- 
ship of central nervous system, vascular and neuro- 
hormonal mechanisms to affect state changes is dis- 
cussed.”—NV. H. Pronko. 


4199. Conger, John J. (U. Colorado) Percep- 
tion, learning, and emotion: The role of alcohol. 
Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 1958, 315, 31-39.— 
Alcohol clearly depresses acuity, although in small 
doses psychomotor coordination is unaffected. In- 
toxicated persons perceive their performance as im- 
proved, although in fact it has deteriorated. Although 
a tentative theory of alcoholism has been derived in 
terms of reinforcement by reduction of tension-drive, 
the specific ways in which the need-patterns of ad- 
dicted drinkers differ from those of normal- or non- 
drinkers remain to be clarified —M. M. Berkun. 


4200. Cutter, F. (Atascadero State Hospital, 
Calif.) Sexual psychopathy and psychological 
differences. Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1957, 9, 41-46. 
—"It is concluded that patients designated sexual 
psychopaths do show unique characteristics that dif- 
ferentiate them from control subjects. Some of these 
characteristics persist, while others vary with clinical 
status.”"—M. S. Mayszner. 

4201. Dagoni-Weinberg, Aliza. Al hahartava 
shelo midaat. (On unconscious bed-wetting.) 
Dapim Refuiim, 1957, 16, 28-30.—“Enuresis is a de- 
ficiency in bodily behavior in a status of bodily 
health.” Its causes are emotional, especially the 
child’s fear to lose mother’s love; accordingly he 
raises her help by bed-wetting. Prophylaxis, educa- 
tion, and therapy are to be based on this point of 
view.—H. Ormian. 


4202. Decurtins, Florin. Bettnissen in psy- 
chiatrischer Sicht. (Bedwetting from the psychi- 
atric point of view.) Heilpaidag. Werkbl., 1957, 26, 
197-201.—Bedwetting as a result of purely physical 
causes (inflammatory disturbance of the bladder, dis- 
orders of the spinal cord, etc.) is called incontinence. 
The concept of enuresis, which refers to the real bed- 
wetting of children, is reserved for functional dis- 
turbances. It is a question of psychosomatic disorders 
in which nervous and emotional deviations are in- 
volved. Ordinarily, the child feels isolated, aban- 
doned, rejected. Bedwetting is a symptom of anxiety, 
restlessness, and inner conflicts. Treatment, there- 
fore, must consist primarily of psychotherapeutic and 
educational measures. Force and other harsh treat- 
ment must be avoided because it may produce a remis- 
sion of the symptom of enuresis with displacement to 
other, sometimes much more harmful, symptoms (such 
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as severe neuroses, compulsive fire-setting, premature 
ejaculation ).—D. F. Mindlin. 


4203. Delay, J., Verdeaux, J., & Chanoit, P. 
L’électroencephalogramme des alcooliques chro- 
niques. (Electroencephalogram in chronic alcohol- 
ism.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1957, 2, 427-440.—The 
authors study statistically a group of 953 alcoholic pa- 
tients by means of electroencephalograms. Although 
the results are not conclusive, they tend to show a 
significant slowing of alpha rhythms along with some 
increase in the theta rhythms. The disturbances 
seem to increase with the age of the patients. There 
seems to be little doubt that chronic alcoholism af- 
fects cerebral changes, subject to evaluation through 
electroencephalogram. 26 references.—M. D. Stein. 


4204. Fraser, H. F., Wikler, Abraham; Isbell, 
Harris, & Johnson, Newell K. (Addiction Re- 
search Center, Lexington, Ky.) Partial equivalence 
of chronic alcohol and barbiturate intoxications. 
Quart. J. Stud, Alcohol, 1957, 18, 541-551.—10 volun- 
teers from an addict population were on continuous 
intoxication with pentobarbital or secobarbital for 22 
to 44 days, followed by alcohol for 14 days, and then 
abrupt withdrawal. Alcohol reduces severity of 
withdrawal symptoms, but is a partial substitute for 
the barbiturate —W. L. Wilkins. 


4205. Garcia, José Sanchez. 
intoxicacién alcohdlica aguda. (The use of proma- 
zine in acute alcoholic intoxication.) Rev. Neuro- 
Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 575-580.—The use of 
promazine in the treatment of acute alcoholic intoxica- 
tion.—R. M. Frumkin. 


Promacina en la 


Uso de la clorpro- 
macina durante la abstencia en diversas tdxico- 
manias. (The use of chlorpromazine during absti- 
nence in diverse narcotic addictions.) Rev. Neuro- 
Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 547-562.—The use of 
chlorpromazine in the treatment of various narcotic 
addictions. Case history material presented.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 


4207. Giese, Hans. (Institute for Sex Research, 
Frankfurt, Germany) Der Homosexuelle Mann in 
der Welt. (The homosexual male in the world.) 
Stuttgart, Germany: F. Enke Verlag, 1958. vii, 251 
p. DM 26.—In a preliminary survey report of ques- 
tionnaire data obtained from 393 German language 
area homosexual men, and 131 individual case studies, 
emphasis is placed on describing the range of homo- 
sexual behavior rather than causation. The term “in 
the world” reflects the phenomenological approach. 
Questionnaire data are appended. 81 references.—H. 
P. David. 

4208. Greenbank, R. K. (49 Copley Road, Upper 
Darby, Pa.) Unexplained mental phenomena re- 
garding suicide. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 131- 
132.—3 cases involving physicians who had experi- 
enced clear and vivid impressions of the exact meth- 
ods employed in the case of 3 suicidal patients are 
presented and discussed in the hope of stimulating 
further study of the manner in which such impres- 
sions “are communicated from one person to another.” 
—N. H. Pronko. 

4209. Gundu Rao, H. V., Krishnaswamy, N., & 
Narasimhaiya, R. L. (All India Institute of Mental 
Health, Bangalore) Abnormal response to photic 
stimulation in two cases of hallucination. Pratibha, 
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1958, 1, 29-35.—2 cases of hallucination studied re- 
vealed alpha “M” type records. Intermittent photic 
stimulation drives the cortical rhythm at all fre- 
quencies from 2 cps to 30 cps. It is suggested that 
the correlation between the clinical pictures and the 
EEG findings is significant.—U. Pareek. 

4210. Hayakawa, S. I. San Francisco State 
Coll.) Suicide as a communicative act. Ftc. Rev. 
gen. Semant., 1957, 15, 46-51.—Suicide is discussed 
in terms of what it communicates to us as a symbolic 
act. Comparisons between suicides in Japan and in 
the Western world are made and analyzed.—F. 
Elliott. 

4211. Hill, Winfred F. (Harvard U.) Com- 
ments on Taylor’s “drive theory and manifest 
anxiety.” Psychol. Bull., 1957, 54, 490-493.—An ex- 
amination of the theoretical constructs underlying the 
prediction that nonanxious Ss acquire complex learn- 
ing problems, with competing responses for a given 
stimulus, more rapidly than anxious Ss “cannot be 
regarded as a prediction from current drive theory, 
but rather in many situations as a refutation of it.”— 
W. J. Meyer. 

4212. Hooker, Evel A preliminary analysis 
of group behavior of homosexuals. J/. Psychol., 
1956, 42, 217-225.—This paper states a research prob- 
lem: the relation between individual personality dy- 
namics and group dynamics in determining the pat- 
terns of behavior of the male homosexual in our so- 
ciety. Some of the social attitudes and patterns of 
behavior of the homosexual have been considered as: 
(a) responses of minority of out-group members to 
cultural pressures of the dominant majority, and (b) 
responses to the in-group pressures of the homosexual 
groups once the individual accepts membership in 
them. Some tentative proposals have been made con- 
cerning the healthy and pathological aspects of homo- 
sexual groups.—R. W’. Husband. 

4213. Hunziker, Anton. Der Sozial-medizinische 
Dienst fiir Alkoholkranke in Luzern. (The social- 
medical service for alcoholics in Lucerne.) Heil- 
padag. Werkbl., 1957, 26, 259-262.—The social-medi- 
cal service for alcoholics in Lucerne, Switzerland 
was established by a cantonal law for the care of al- 
coholics in 1954. Teamwork between social agency 
and psychiatrist is the mainstay of the service. It 
involves preventive work, counseling of acute in- 
toxication cases (mainly drunk drivers), and par- 
ticularly treatment of chronic alcoholics. The social 
worker is most active in referring cases to the hos- 
pital, history taking, home visits (including history 
taking and counseling of family or employer), case- 
work with the patient while hospitalized and after 
release. The psychiatrist functions as therapist and 
prescribes the medicinal adjuncts. The work of each 
member of the team makes the work of the other more 
fruitful —D. F. Mindlin. 

4214. Institut fiir Jugendkunde. (Bremen, Lii- 
beckerstrasse 2a,Germany) Problemkinder. (Prob- 
lem children.) Bremen, Germany: Author. 64 p.— 
At the occasion of its 46th annual report, the Bremen 
Youth Institute published in this volume in 7 chapters 
the following articles which were contributed by its 
members and co-workers: Problem children at the 
office of the pediatrician, problem children on the 
wrong or right path, an apparatus for the correction 
of the language of deaf children, lives of mentally de- 
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fective children, difficult cases in workshops for ap- 
problem children on their way to a voca- 
; and developments of characteristics of the 
will of young people. 3 groups of problem children 
can be distinguished: (a) those who are educationally 
neglected, (b) those on whom too-high demands are 
made, and (c) overprotected children. The aims of 
the institute are educational as well as social. Physi 
ians, psychologists, and educators cooperate at the 
in order to discover the causes for the con- 
child finds himself and then to 
This proc- 


prentices, 
tion, Cause 


ume tas] 
ditions in which the 
assist him on the basis of proven methods. 
hown in a number of case histories. The ap- 
paratus for visible speech was constructed by the 
Atlas works in Bremen. Scientists of the American 
Bell Telephone Company had described such an ap- 
paratus in 1941.—M. Haas 

$215. Irvine, L. F. (Stanford U.) Sex differ- 
ences and the relationships between certain per- 
sonality variables. /sychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 595-597. 

50 female and 52 male students completed ques- 
tionnaires measuring anxiety, authoritarianism, hos- 
and anti-Semitism. Significant sex differences 
vere found for scores on authoritarianism and hos- 
tility. Several insignificant rs were found among the 
variables for C. H. Ammons. 

1216. Jensen, Arthur R. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
hia l Aggression in fantasy and overt behavior. 
l’s 1957, 71(16) (Whole No. 445), 
13 p.—-In an effort to determine the relationship be 
tween overt behavioral reactions and the behavior- 
ample aspects of the TAT, Jensen studied the TAT 
performance of 25 Ss who were rated Aggressive- 
Bad, 22 rated Aggressive-Good, and 27 rated Passive. 
All subjects were male high school students who were 
rated by their teachers according to criteria that 
would allow them to be categorized into one of the 3 
groups. Of a total of 408 students, only the individ- 
uals most clearly identified with one of the categories 
were ultimately selected for the investigation. Several 
hypotheses were tested. The investigator concluded 
that very little or no relationship exists between ag- 
gression in fantasy and in overt behavior. It was 
found that “absence of themes of punishment and of 
defenses against aggression anxiety in the TAT was 
associated with socially unacceptable forms of overt 
Finally it was observed that overt ag- 
gressive behavior significantly displays aggressive 
reaction in the TAT behavior sample. 19 references. 

VW. A. Seidenfeld. 

4217. Keller, Mark. (Yale U.) 
Nature and extent of the problem. Ann. Amer. 
lead. Pol. Soc. Sci., 1958, 315, 1-11.—Almost 5 mil- 
lion alcoholics are estimated for the United States, 
about 5 men for every woman, with no changing trend 
apparent. Etiology is still unclear—M. M. Berkun, 

4218. Kemmler, Lilly. Ein Fall von Pavor noc- 
turnus. (A case of pavor nocturnus.) Prax. Kind- 
erpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 6, 296-300.—A case 
of pavor nocturnus in a 3-year-old boy is reported. 
12 play therapy sessions resulted in removal of the 
symptom, which was caused by an oedipal crisis. A 
follow-up 4 years later indicated that there had been 
no recurrence of the difficulty —E. Schwerin. 

1219. Lang, Eugenia Pia, Sr. Probleme um 
Daumenlutschen und Nagelkauen. (Problems con- 
nected with thumbsucking and nailbiting.) Heil- 
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padag. Werkbl., 1957, 26, 243-250.—The question is 
posed regarding the meaning of thumbsucking and 
nailbiting for the child who is afflicted with these 
habits and how he can be helped to overcome them. 
lhumbsucking may be (a) normal behavior during 
the preschool years, (b) a symptom of regressive 
tendencies in the child, or (c) a pathological addic- 
tion. The child can be freed from this habit only if 
we give to him that which can satisfy his innermost 
needs: security and love. Nailbiting also is usually 
a phenomenon of regression, a fixation on the self. 
Thumbsucking and nailbiting both represent inade- 
quate ways of dealing with deep anxiety. The child 
who is thus afflicted can only be helped, not by attack 
ing the symptom, but by being allowed to experience 
that his small life is supported by great love.—D. F. 
Vindlin. 

4220. Laszlo, Carl. Die Homosexualitaét des 
Mannes im Szondi-Test. (Male homosexuality in 
the Szondi test.) Beitr. Sexualforsch., No. 8. v, 
112 p.—Following a revue of Szondi’s test and con- 
ception of homosexuality, the author describes and 
discusses his modified technique of administering 5 
Szondi protocols in a single 1-hr. session. ‘The simi- 
larity of test protocols on Ss tested with both meth- 
ods reflects the time-saving advantages of Laszlo’s 


modification. 3-page bibliography —H. P. David. 


221. Lebo, Dell, & Lebo, Elaine. (Richmond 
Professional Institute, Va.) Aggression and age in 
relation to verbal expression in nondirective play 
therapy. Psychol. Monogr., 1957, 71(2) (Whole No. 
449), 12 p.—11 hypotheses concerned with the effects 
of age and aggression on the speech of children in 
nondirective play therapy were tested on a group of 
89 children distributed according to age and ratings 
of their aggressiveness. It was found that aggression 
and age apparently made an overwhelming difference. 
rhe analysis indicated the aggressive children made 
more aggressive statements, had more story units, 
made more self-favorable statements, and were less 
conventional in speech than the nonaggressive chil 
dren. Contrary to expectation, the nonaggressive 
children did not make unfavorable statements about 
themselves with any significant frequency when com- 
bined with the more aggressive ones. 6-year-old 
children made the greatest number of aggressive ver- 
halizations, while younger children made a significant 
attempt to relate to the counselor. 12-year-olds tended 
to have fewer story units in their speech—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

4222. Levin, Max. (350 Central Park West, N. Y. 
25, N. Y.) Hallucination: A problem in neuro- 
physiology. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 308-311. 

-The physiological basis of hallucination is related 
to different levels of functioning of the nervous sys 
tem.— NV. H. Pronko. 

4223. Linhares, Ericsson. Consideracoes sobre 
a base endocrina do impulso sexual. (Considera- 
tions on the endocrinic basis of the sexual impulse.) 
J. Brasil. Psiquiat., 1956, 5, 309-315. 


4224. Lisansky, Edith S. (Yale U.) Alcohol- 
ism in women: Social and psychological concomi- 
tants: I. Social history data. Quart. J. Stud. Al- 
cohol, 1957, 18, 588-623.—Careful social histories on 
46 clinic patients and 37 state farm patients suggest 
that some of the differences and similarities between 
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men and women alcoholics may be oversimplifications. 
Different groups of women alcoholics need just as 
clear differentiation as that accepted between male 
addictive and nonaddictive pathological drinkers.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

4225. Lisansky, EdithS. (Yale U.) The woman 
alcoholic. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 1958, 
315, 73-78.—While the rate of drinking has increased 
among women, alcoholism has not. Women more 
than men present a specific experience as the cause of 
drinking. No simple relation appeared between prob- 
lem drinking and feminine physiological functioning. 
Women alcoholics represent a wide range of social 
integration. Volunteer outpatients differ from in- 
voluntarily institutionalized women in age, education, 
religion, amount of disruptive home background, prob- 
lem drinking in near family, and, of course, in the 
degree to which their problem has been concealed. 
Thus alcoholism in women, as in men, is a hetero- 
geneous disease—M. M. Berkun. 

4226. McGee, William R., & Scher, Sam C. 
(Twin Cities Mental Health Clinic, Minneapolis, 
Minn.) Integration of alcoholism and mental 
health services. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1957, 18, 
658-665.—While the 2 clinics are separate on paper, 
they operate as one, with single staff and assign- 
ment of cases for therapy depending not on whether 
the patient is alcoholic or not, but on available staff 
time —IV. L. Wilkins. 

4227. Malmo, Robert B. Anxiety and behavioral 
arousal. Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 276-287.—Clari- 
fication of the concepts of motivation, emotion, and 
anxiety is aided by 3 different approaches: (a) 


physiological indicants of behavioral arousal such as 
EMGs and EEGs, (b) experimental studies with psy- 
chiatric patients which show that anxiety should be 
restricted to the chronic pathological condition where 
the patient is physiologically overactive to every 


stimulating situation, and (c) the formulation of 
plausible hypotheses concerning the nature and etiol- 
ogy of anxiety. Anxiety can be produced in organ- 
isms by keeping the arousal level very high for long 
periods. On the basis of neurophysiological data con- 
tinuous overarousal may result in damage of central 
inhibitory mechanisms. 42 refevences.—C. K. Bishop. 

4228. Massion-Verniory, L. La _ kleptomanie. 
(Kleptomania.) Acta neurol. Belg., 1957, 57, 869- 
889.—Kleptomania is found in neurotics and psy- 
chotics as well as in Ss having hormonal difficulties. 
Various types of kleptomania are discussed as well as 
the inadequacies of certain theories pertaining to the 
etiology of the illness. The treatment is essentially 
psychotherapeutic.—l. Sanua. 

4229. Mendelson, Jack; Wexler, Donald; Leid- 
erman, P. Herbert, & Solomon, Philip. (Harvard 
U. Medical School) A study of addiction to non- 
ethyl alcohols and other poisonous compounds. 
Ouart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1957, 18, 561-580.—9 cases 
of “superalcoholics,” who showed unusual tolerance 
limits suggest that reactive overgrowth of specific 
enzyme systems may help in the metabolism of addic- 
tive offending substances. In personality all cases 
showed a striking degree of submissiveness and com- 
pliance, with marked dependency, unconscious guilt, 
self-debasement, and need for punishment.—lWV. L. 
Wilkins. 
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4230. Meyerhardt, Ora. Al hamekhanizm shel 
hartavat layla. (On the mechanism of enuresis noc- 
turna.) Harefuah, 1957, 52, 258-260.—It has not 
been proved that every case of enuresis nocturna is 
neurotic. “Enuresis doesn’t ‘happen’ to the bed- 
wetter; he enurates because he feels ‘urge.’” The 
urinary bladder is closed strongly during the sleep. 
Stretching the urinary bladder muscles causes a feel 
ing of an urge to urinate. ‘This feeling disturbs. 
The child “wants to sleep without disturbances, and 
he liberates himself from the disturbance, urinating 
in his bed.” 200 children suffering from enuresis 
nocturna were examined as to the position of their 
body during urinating in bed. It has been shown 
that while bedwetting they took a different position 
in bed from that during sleep.—H. Ormian. 

4231. Michel-Wolfromm, Helene, & Luquet, P. 
Observation d’un cas de frigidité. (Observations 
on a case of frigidity.) Kez. Franc. Psychanal., 1957, 
21, 809-826.—Both internist and psychoanalyst report 
on the treatment of a 21-year-old female complaining 
of sexual frigidity. 5 sessions of analysis indicate 
poor prognosis, but no signs of severe personality 
manifestations in view of a plastic personality with 
ample resources. Basic cause probably lies in early 
having found sexual satisfaction in a father sub- 
stitute figure —G. Rubin-Rabson. 

4232. Ministry of Defence (India), Defence Sci- 
ence Organisation, Psychological Research Wing. 
Response patterns in females and males (TAT 
Study of oedipal projection). /ndian J. Psychol., 
1957, 32, 39-45.—Using a TAT picture of a covered 
figure on a bed and an adult consoling a boy (or girl), 
40 boys (14-16 years), 40 girls, and 70 male govern 
ment clerks (21-32) were tested. 100% of the boys 
identified the figure as male, 77% and 56% of the 
girls and adults did so. (24% of the adults did not 
identify the sex.) In 77% of the cases this was iden 
tified as a father by the boys (5% for girls and 12% 
for adults). 45% of the girls identified this as a 
husband. For 95% of the girls the figure was dead 
(approximately 50% for the boys and adults). Some 
conclusions: “The high figure (60%) of husband and 
son identification .. . [by] girls indicate preoccupa 
tion with marriage . . . absence of father identifica 
tion... indicate . . . resolution of oedipus. . . . The 
boys betray oedipal feelings . . . adults have overcome 
such ‘wishes.’ ”—W. B. Webb. 

4233. Mitchell, Howard E., & Mudd, Emily H. 
(U. Pennsylvania School of Medicine) The de- 
velopment of a research methodology for achiev- 
ing the cooperation of alcoholics and their non- 
alcoholic wives. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1957, 18, 
649-657.—Regarding the research Ss primarily as 
clients with clinical needs helps the alcoholic to orient 
his attitudes so that he tends to cooperate in even 
taxing testing and interviewing schedules.—l!’. / 
Wilkins. 

4234. Miiller, Ernst. Zur Behandlung der Bett- 
nasser in den Erziehungsheimen fiir Schwerer- 
ziehbare. (On treatment of enuretics in institution 
for children with behavior problems.) Heilpdday 
Werkbl., 1957, 26, 202-205.—All methods of treat 
ment which focus directly on enuresis as a symptom 
of emotional disturbance or of severe neglect hav: 
little chance of success. They may only make it 
worse in some situations. The indirect treatment 
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consists of understanding and an educational approach 
to the total personality, in which care of the child's 
affective life and development of his self-confidence 
are central. As soon as the child feels secure in his 
environment, sure of himself and capable of competing 
with others, as soon as he is able to establish deeper 
relationships with other people and things, enuresis 
disappears by itself—D. F. Mindlin. 

4235. Pfeffer, Arnold Z., & Berger, Stanley. 
(New York U. College of Medicine) A follow-up 
study of treated alcoholics. (wart. J. Stud. Al- 
cohol, 1957, 18, 624-648.—60 patients who cooperated 
in follow-up were interviewed to see results of the 
psychotherapy and were rated by supervisors at work 
for Consolidated Edison Co. Freeing the patient 
from inner and outer tensions liberates him and al- 
lows him to enter relationships with people which 
provide satisfactions for him sufficient to allow him 
to quit serious drinking.—Hl’. L. Wilkins. 

4236. Probst, Ernst. Sauberkeit und Bettnas- 
sen. (Cleanliness and bedwetting.) Heilpidag. 
Werkbl., 1957, 26, 205-211.—The author deals with 
the relation between general cleanliness training and 
the acquisition of the habit of remaining dry. Essen- 
tial prerequisites for both are a positive satisfaction 
derived from cleanliness. To avoid bedwetting the 
child must have the right goal of cleanliness in mind, 
as well as the willingness and the will power to 
achieve this goal. When the interaction between 
mother and child is one of unconditional maternal 


love and confidence in the mother on the part of the 
child, the basis for working toward the child's re- 
maining dry is far better than when the mother’s at 
titude is one of hurt pride or an attempt to force the 


child to remain dry at any price. If enuresis con- 
tinues beyond the age of 4, it requires calm, patience, 
and understanding. The physician can be most help- 
ful in these cases by ruling out or clearing up possible 
organic defects and by suggesting good hygienic meas- 
ures.—D. F. Mindlin. 

4237. Rascovsky, Arnaldo. Sobre la génesis y 
evolucion de las tendencias escoptofilicas a partir 
de la percepcién interna. (On the genesis and 
evolution of scoptophilic tendencies starting from in- 
ternal perception.) Rev. Psicoandl., Buenos Aires, 
1957, 14, 255-275.—There is a visual incorporation 
prior to the oral one and it has an archaic significance, 
since it goes back to prenatal situations and earlier 
perception-identification processes. A prenatal ego 
is postulated and its possible conditions are analyzed. 
Dreams, experimental studies on fetal behavior, and 
especially preoral regression that clearly appears in 
psychoanalysis, with tendencies of scoptophilic incor- 
poration, and identification when oral elaborations are 
difficult, are presented to sustain this theory. Internal 
perception would have a definite visual character, with 
plastic images, and it would be related to an archaic 
incorporation of an external middle eye (cyclopic). 
A clinical case is presented to illustrate the hypothe- 
sis and 18 bibliographic entries accompany this paper. 
—M. Knobel. 

4238. Rhine, L. E. (Duke U.) Hallucinatory 
psi experiences: III. The intention of the agent 
and the dramatizing tendency of the percipient. 
J. Parapsychol., 1957, 21, 186-225.—Analyses of a 
number of spontaneous parapsychical experiences in- 
volving “veridical” hallucinations of both living and 
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deceased persons suggest that the percipient’s experi- 
ence develops according to his own idea or expecta- 
tion of the intent of the person hallucinated. Ac- 
cordingly, the appearance given of agent motivation 
is not necessarily reliable, and those instances in 
which the “agent” is deceased may not bear upon the 
question of survival.—J. G. Pratt. 


4239. Rogers, Lorane L., & Pelton, Richard B. 
(U. Texas) Glutamine in the treatment of al- 
coholism. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1957, 18, 581- 
587.—9 of 10 Ss insisted they had been helped in con- 
trol of drinking by the nutritional supplement.—lV. 
L. Wilkins. 

4240. Rubington, Earl. (Yale U.) The chronic 
drunkenness offender. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. Soc. 
Sci., 1958, 315, 65-72.—Skid row inhabitants habit- 
ually arrested must be distinguished from the addicts 
who are estimated to be only about 8% of the skid 
row population. The true alcoholics could not par- 
ticipate in the social rituals attending drinking. 
“Lushes” are a whisky-drinking elite who reject the 
low-status. “Winos.” The “half-way house” furthers 
rehabilitation by providing an abstinent social group 
to replace the drinking group of skid row. Rehabili- 
tation potential is a function of the status qualifica- 
tions derived in skid row.—M. M. Berkun. 


4241. Sandler, Anne-Marie; Daunton, Elizabeth, 
& Schnurmann, Anneliese. Inconsistency in the 
mother as a factor in character development: A 
comparative study of three cases. Psychoanal. 
Stud. Child, 1957, 12, 209-225.—Anna Freud states 
that the authors of the paper are confident that their 
paper may be useful in trying to trace the ways in 
which external, environmental influences are trans- 
lated into internal pathogenic agents. The authors 
try to show how each child’s anxiety had been patho- 
logically reinforced by the real fear of the mother 
who combined in her behavior to the child both seduc- 
tive and aggressive attitudes. The anxiety felt by the 
child was a combination of neurotic anxiety and a 
real fear based upon the mother’s unpredictability. 
The heightened anxiety of these children found dis- 
charge chiefly through bodily excitement.—D). Prager. 


4242. Shagass, Charles. (McGill U.) Neuro- 
physiological studies of anxiety and depression. 
Psychiat. res. Rep., 1957, 8, 100-117.—It is posited 
that “specific affective reactions reflect specific pat- 
terns of central neuronal excitability.” This leads to 
a review of the studies dealing with photic stimula- 
tion and with the sedation threshold in relation to 
different diagnostic groups. “Our studies indicate 
that the neurophysiological mechanisms mediating 
anxiety and depression are probably quite different.” 
These and other observations are discussed from the 
neurophysiological and psychophysiological view- 
points.—L. A. Pennington. 


4243. Shands, Harley C. (U. North Carolina) 
Some social and biological aspects of anxiety. /. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 459-468.—A historical 
survey of the concept of anxiety is offered in both 
biological and social settings. Anxiety is defined as 
a signal pointing indefinitely to future catastrophe. 
While the inherent response to emergency is direct 
action, anxiety in humans depends upon restraint of 
direct action. Ways of controlling anxiety are dis- 
cussed.—N. H. Pronko. 
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4244. Silbermann, Isidor. Two types of pre- 
oedipal character disorders. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1957, 38, 350-358.—Classifies preoedipal disorders 
into: (a) those with autistic, and (b) those with 
symbiotic tendencies. Both classes are cases of chil- 
dren who, at birth, have not attained a sufficiently 
adequate ego nucleus to cope successfully with life’s 
excitations. Individuals with preoedipal character 
disorders differ, however, from infantile psychotics in 
that the former can develop into reasonably mature 
adults under proper guidance, while the latter are 
destined to remain disturbed throughout life because 
their egos are constitutionally damaged and hence 
are not environmentally repairable. 34 references.— 
G. Elias. 

4245. Stanley-Jones, D. (Townshend, Hayle, 
Cornwall, England) The structure of emotion: II. 
The physical basis of anxiety. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1957, 125, 247-258.—A physiological definition of 
anxiety is offered. The role of the thyroid and 
adrenals in theromostasis is then considered in rela- 
tion to the thermal, endocrinic, and autonomic theory 
of emotion which is the author’s main theme.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


4246. Stengel, E. (U. Sheffield) 
proach to the social psychology of suicide. 
Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1957, 33, 29.—Abstract. 


4247. Sugar, Max, & Watkins, Charles. (Louisi- 
ana State U. Medical School) The effect of death 
on the psychiatric situation of the relatives. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 608-610.—The effect of 
the suicide of the husband of a hospitalized patient is 
described in terms of the pertinent psychodynamics 


A new ap- 
Bull, 


both in the present and as related genetically to the 
patient’s past—\. H. Pronko. 


4248. Traisman, Alfred S., & Traisman, Howard 
S. Thumb- and finger-sucking: A study of 2,650 
infants and children. /. Pediat., 1958, 53, 566-572. 
—A study of 2650 white infants, free of any chronic 
or congenital diseases likely to alter feeding habits, 
selected consecutively from a general pediatric prac- 
tice, and followed from birth to as many as 16 years. 
45.6% sucked their thumbs, 75% beginning during 
the first 3 months of life and 3.8 being the average CA 
for stopping all thumb-sucking. No statistically sig- 
nificant relationship was found between thumb-suck- 
ing and sex of the child, breast feeding, psychological 
problems, colic or number of children in the family. 
A higher percentage of slow eaters were thumb- 
suckers. The relationship to malocclusion is being 
studied further —M. C. Templin. 


4249. Ullman, Albert D. (Tufts U.) Sociocul- 
tural backgrounds of alcoholism. Ann. Amer. 
Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 1958, 315, 48-54.—“Compared 
with members of low alcoholism groups, members of 
high alcoholism groups have conflicting attitudes to- 
ward drinking. The conflict is caused by the lack of 
integration of drinking customs with the rest of the 
culture.”"—M. M. Berkun. 


4250. Vignec, Alfred J., Moser, August, & Julia, 
Juan F. (New York Foundling Hosp.) Treatment 
of chronic enuresis, poor weight gain, and poor 
appetite in institutional children. Arch. Pediat., 
1957, 74, 119-130.—‘In the treatment of chronic, 
nocturnal enuresis in a group of institutionalized chil- 
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dren, a test material containing a mild sedative, 
belladonna alkaloids, and vitamin B complex was 
effective in 41.7% of instances. The same medication 
was successful in 56.2% of instances in the manage 
ment of children with poor weight gains and in a 
large number of instances (87%) it produced a satis- 
factory result in the improvement of appetite.”—L. P. 
Lipsitt. 

4251. Vogl, Maria. Erziehungsschwierigkeiten 
bei Landkindern. (Behavior difficulties in rural chil- 
dren.) Heilpidag. Werkbl., 1957, 26, 250-255.—Be 
havior difficulties which are very hard to deal with, 
such as postencephalitic conditions, mental retarda- 
tion, and psychopathic disorders, are relatively more 
frequent in the rural population of Switzerland. 
(Among the rural population are included farmers 
and other workers who are settled in the rural parts. ) 
Possible responsible factors seem to be consistency in 
the rural ideas of education, continued traditional 
authority of the father, and presence of the father as 
an integral part of the family. These factors tend to 
prevent the environmental damage of “moral abandon,” 
waywardness, so often seen in urban settings. The 
environmentally caused damage of neuroses is usually 
also avoided because the rural family has relative 
economic security provided by the roots of occupa 
tion and sibship. Since waywardness and neuroses 
tend to be absent, the “milieu resistant” types of be 
havior difficulties are those most frequently found 
among rural children —D. F. Mindlin. 


252. Wallerstein, Robert S. (Topeka, Kan.) 
Psychologic factors in chronic alcoholism. Ann 
intern. Med., 1958, 48, 114-122.—4 forms of therapy 
Antabuse, conditioned reflex, group hypnotherapy, 
and “milieu” therapy (control )—were applied to 178 
representative alcoholics in a large treatment center 
The Ss covered a wide range of psychiatric syndromes 
of patients with problems of alcoholism. Data col 
lected over a 21-year period plus a 2-year follow up 
revealed that Antabuse was helpful to more patients 
than any of the other offered modalities, though in 
all the therapy groups sizable numbers derived sig 
nificant relief of the alcohol problem. The autho: 
concludes that choice of method must be considered in 
the light of the basic psychological factors inherent 
in it and of the character and personality features ot 
the patient to whom it is to be applied. Suggestions 
are made for further extension of this kind of re 
search.—J. L. Yager. 

4253. Weil, Jorge N. Psicoandlisis de una obesa 
con perversiones sexuales. (Psychoanalysis of an 
obese female with sexual perversions.) Kev. Psico 
andl., Buenos Aires, 1957, 14, 389-400.—A 34-year 
old obese female with anxiety, environmental dit 
culties, and a past of sexual promiscuity. Smoking, 
eating, sexual perversions are interpreted as an oral 
defense mechanism. The polimorphous-perverse stage 
in Paula Heiman’s sense is used in the treatment ot 
this case—M. Knobel. 

4254. Weissman, Philip. Some aspects of sexual 
activity in a fetishist. /sychoanal, Quart., 1957, 26, 
494-507.—“Sexual activity accompanying fetishism 
is not under the impetus of a heightened genital wish 
This is even true when the activity is sexual inter 
course and produces gratification. The sexual ac 
tivity augments the work of the fetishistic activity by 
safe-guarding against anxieties caused by pregenital 
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disturbances—fears of disintegration and separation 
ind their accompanying disturbances of affect and 
object relationship.”"—L. N. Solomon, 


(See also Abstract 4076) 


DISORDERS 


4255. Barbara, Dominick A. (8706 168th Place, 
Jamaica 32, N.Y.) Working with the stuttering 
problem. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 329-334.— 
lhe basic principles and methods of effective treat 
ment of stuttering are summarized.—N. H. Pronko. 


4256. Ben-Israel, Noomi. Derekh hadasha beri- 
puy hagimgum. (A new way to heal stuttering.) 
Ofakim, 1957, 11, 155-160.—The technique of Mar- 
land and McLaren (London) to cure stuttering is 
described Ihe technique is based on “projective 
shadow,” i.e., the patient has to repeat the healer’s 
words after a lapse of 2-3 words, in order to be con- 
centrated on the process of hearing and speaking, and 
to create proper speaking habits. The healer deals 
with the stutterer’s personality. 5 case studies 
are presented.—H, Ormian. 


1257. Brown, Joe R., & Simonson, Josephine. 

Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.) A clinical study 
of 100 aphasic patients: Observations on lateral- 
ization and localization of lesions. Veurology, 1957, 
7, 777-783 \ review of the neurological and lan- 
guage findings on 100 aphasic patients is presented. 
+ chiet types of aphasia were found: reading defects, 
speaking and/or writing defects, “global” defects, 
ind mixed minor defects. Lateralization of lesions 
was predominantly in the left hemisphere (with a 
probability of 90° in right-handed and 73% in left- 
handed patients). Global aphasia associated 
with more massive neurological destruction. Defects 
in speaking or writing were associated with lesions 
implicating the midtemporal-anterior parietal region 


I. O'Kelly. 


SPEECH 


isa 


was 


in 95°) of the cases.—L. 


(Our Lady of the 
Lake Coll.) Linguistic functioning of bilingual 
and monolingual children. J/. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 
371.—4 elementary schools in San Antonio, Texas 
were screened to select sources for Ss for the experi- 
ment. Organic speech problems, hearing losses, and 
low levels of intelligence were eliminated from both 
the experimental control groups, and the remaining 
children were classified according to socioeconomic 
status for the final matching of 50 monolingual and 
50 bilingual children. The California Test of Achieve- 
ment, the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity Test, 
the Gilmore Oral Reading Test, the Fairbanks Test 
of Articulation, and a 3-min. sample of oral language 
recorded on tape were used to judge the differences. 
Che monolingual group was superior in oral reading 
accuracy, oral reading comprehension, hearing vo- 
cabulary, arithmetic reasoning, and speaking vocabu- 
lary. No differences were found in silent reading, 
comprehension of vocabulary, oral rate, spelling, 
verbal output, length of clause, and degree of sub- 
ordination. The bilingual group made more and 
different types of articulatory and grammatical errors 
than the monolingual group. The boys did not differ 
significantly from the girls in any of the measures of 
language function except that of oral rate in reading, 
in which the girls were superior.—M, F. Palmer. 


$258. Carrow, Mary Arthur. 
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4259. Carter, Eunice T., & Buck, McKenzie. 
(Duval Co. Schools, Jacksonville, Fla.) Prognostic 
testing for functional articulation disorders among 
children in the first grade. J/. speech Dis., 1958, 23, 
124-133.—175 first-grade children with functional de- 
fective articulation divided into 2 groups with 83 
children in control group who received two 30-min. 
speech therapy periods weekly for 9-month school 
year. 3 tests using same consonants were given: 
a spontaneous test, imitation test, and a nonsense 
syllable test. Those who made errors in spontaneous 
test were given Tests 2 and 3. At close of school 
term spontaneous test given again. Difference be 
tween tests may be utilized as prognosis of correc- 
tion without speech therapy. Speech therapy was 
shown to be of real benefit to Ist grade children. 
Speech therapists should have smaller speech loads 
enabling them to devote more time to individual ses 
sions for severe cases.—M. F. Palmer. 


4260. dal Bianco, P. Schizophasie et cyberné- 
tique. (Schizophasia and cybernetics.) Acta neurol. 
Belg., 1957, 57, 937-949.—"This paper tries to ascer 
tain the correlations between the different levels ot 
verbal expression. ‘The entropy of language in pa 
tients suffering from aphasia or schizophasia, was first 
confronted with the data of the technique of the in 
formation in normal language, from the letters to the 
syllables and word-groups. The significant content 
and the leading representation were examined as a 
third way of approach and at the same time the corre- 
lation in the thematic changes. The author compares 
from the psychological standpoint the relation of the 
sentences to the ego or to the object in various 
schizophrenic states.” English and German sum 
maries.—l’. Sanua. 


4261. Greene, Margaret C. L. (Stoke Mande 
ville Hosp., Buckinghamshire, England) Speech of 
children before and after removal of tonsils and 
adenoids. J. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 361.—The speech 
ot 377 children undergoing adenoidectomy and ton- 
silectomy was examined before surgery. There was 
a high incidence of articulatory defects in this group. 
Abnormal tongue postures were present in 5.6%; 
lisping in 11 cases; insufficient nasal resonance in a 
number of cases; defective articulation in 5.7%, out 
of those who underwent both operations, and in one 
of the 30 who underwent adenoidectomy alone. En- 
larged tonsils may contribute to difficulty in articula 
The speech of 158 of these children was ex- 
amined after operation. Nasal speech occurred in 
7.2% of following removal of tonsils and 
adenoids, and in 13.3% of cases following adenoid- 
ectomy. Recovery of normal speech was rapid except 
in the cases of 4 children with emotional problems. 
Hearing improved in all cases of catarrhal deafness 
after surgery. —M. F. Palmer. 

4262. Grewel, F. (Psychiatric Clinic, Wilhelmina 
Gasthuis, Amsterdam, Holland) Dysarthria in post- 
encephalitic Parkinsonism. Acta Psychiat., Abh., 
1957, 32, 440-449.—Articulation is superimposed on 
more primitive physiological functions such as respira- 
tion and phonation. Parkinsonian dysarthria is due 
to: (a) impaired achievement of intended innerva- 
tions, (b) propulsivity, (c) rigidity and hypokinesis, 
(d) pseudodysdiadochokinesis. Probably psycholin- 
guistic as well as psychomotor inhibitions hamper the 
starting of speech. Dysarthria is a sign of “disorder 


tion. 


cases 
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of the most subtle muscular coordination of the human 
body, therefore dysarthria is a neurological symptom 
in the strictest sense.”—R. Kaelbling. 

4203. Kapos, Ervin, & Fattu, Nicholas A. (In- 
diana U.) Behavioral rigidity in speech-handi- 
capped children. J. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 707-713.— 
42 speech defective individuals consisting of 8 delayed 
speech, 6 cerebral palsied, 5 aphasia, 4 defective articu- 
lation, and 4 miscellaneous were studied on a 4- 
switch maze and a 2-switch maze for stereotypy or 
for behavioral rigidity. Speech handicapped individ- 
uals were significantly more rigid on a 4-switch maze 
and the 2 groups were identical on a case of the 2- 
switch maze.—M. F. Palmer. 


4264. Konigsberg, Evelyn. (Board of Education, 
NYC) How the teacher can help the child with 
a speech defect. \V}' State Educ., 1957, 44, 320- 
324.—9 suggestions, each discussed in detail, for the 
use of the classroom teacher.—L. D. Summers. 


4265. Ladefoged, Peter. (U. Edinburgh) Use 
of palatography. /. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 764-774.— 
A modern form of palatography is reviewed in which 
a black powder is sprayed directly on the teeth and 
palate. Following articulation a mirror is placed in 
the mouth in such a manner that a photograph can 
be made of the roof of the mouth, thus recording the 
articulatory areas. Contour maps of the palate de- 
rived from casts and X-ray photographs may be em- 
ployed to obtain further details. It is difficult to 
correlate at the present time physiological data about 
the positions of the vocal organs with the traditional 
phonetic categories which are used in most descrip- 
tions of speech.—M. F. Palmer. 


4266. Lehrhoff, Irwin. (Horton General Hosp., 
lorrance, Calif.) Speech problems in children. J. 
Pediat., 1958, 52, 91-95.—“The training and function 
of speech pathology are discussed, with emphasis 
placed on classification, proper time of referral, 
etiology, and treatment techniques of common speech 
disorders.”—M. C. Templin. 

4267. McDonald, Eugene T., & Frick, James V. 
( Pennsylvania State U.) The frequency and dura- 
tion of treatment sessions in speech correction. J. 
speech Dis., 1957, 22, 724-728.—Frequency and dura- 
tion of therapy sessions are an important aspect of 
clinical practice. It is suggested that scheduling pa- 
tients routinely on a once- or twice-per-week basis or 
any other basis is unsound. 4 theoretical principles 
for increasing frequency and duration are discussed: 
(a) when a new patient is being evaluated, (b) when 
new skills are being learned, (c) when material which 
might be traumatic is being discussed, and (d) when 
the patient is not yet able to assume responsibility for 
his own progress.—M. F. Palmer. 


4268. McWilliams, Betty Jane. (U. Pittsburgh) 
Articulation problems of a group of cleft palate 
adults. J. speech Res., 1958, 1(1), 68-74.—48 adults 
with cleft palates recorded on tape speech samples 
containing 23 consonant sounds in frequencies com- 
parable to their occurrence in conversation. “S” and 
“z” sounds were found to be most frequently and 
consistently in error. The subjects were highly in- 
consistent in their articulation of consonants and in 
most cases were able to produce all sounds correctly 
some of the time. Distortion of consonant sounds was 
the outstanding characteristic—M. F. Palmer. 
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4269. Maraist, Jean Ann, & Hutton, Charles. 
(Magnolia School for Exceptional Children, New 
Orleans) Effects of auditory masking upon the 
speech of stutterers. J/. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 385. 
A group of 15 stutterers read aloud a set of 5 passages 
under 5 levels of masking noise. The number o 
errors and duration of passages decreased as tli 
masking level increased from 0 db to 90 db. Wit! 
the number of words remaining approximately con 
stant, the rate in words per minute increased as the 
masking level increased. The reélatively low mas! 
ing level of 50 db produced sizable decreases in the 
severity of stuttering. —M. F. Palmer. 


4270. Meyerhardt, Ora. Die Wirkung des Tot- 
stellreflexes auf stimmliche Ausserungen. ( | !\ 
effect of the death-feigning reflex on vocal expré 
sion.) 7Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 24, 142-148.—In 
relevant situations the loss of voice has a strongly 
protective effect since it guards against giving on 
self away. After akinesis due to fear or anxiety 
muscular control is established earlier than vocal con 
trol, in accordance with phylogenetic development 
Fear-conditioned stammer seems to be a consequenc: 
of the vanished death-feigning reflex. English 
French, and Spanish summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson 


4271. Murray, Elwood. (U. Denver) The C. S. 
Bluemel collection on stuttering. /. speech /)is 
1957, 22, 761-763.—Description of the library col 
lection on stuttering donated in 1940 by C. S. Blueme! 
to the University of Denver.—M. I’. Palmer. 


4272. Rousey, Clyde. (Kansas U. Medical Cer 
ter) Stuttering severity during prolonged spon- 


taneous speech. J. speech Res., 1958, 1(1), 40-47 


—18 adolescent stutterers talked 10 hours a day for 
consecutive days. The severity of their stutterin 
was measured at regular intervals by using a sub): 
tive rating of severity, a count of the number 
visible secondary symptoms, and a count of the nun 
ber of words spoken. A statistically significant decr: 
ment in stuttering was generally demonstrated.—.\/ 
F.. Palmer. 


4273. Scott, Duncan R. C. Stepping stones in 
speech training. Crippled Child, 1957, 35, 6-7; 18 


4274. Sheehan, Joseph G., & Voas, Robert B. 
(UCLA) Stuttering as conflict: 1. Comparison 
of therapy techniques involving approach and 
avoidance. J. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 714-723.—24 
stutterers read four 200-word passages 6 times in a 
comparison of the effect of negative practice tec! 
niques on stuttering consisting of the Dunlap tech 
nique of voluntary imitation, voluntary repetition o1 
bounce, smooth prolongation or slide. The authors 
believe that the findings provide experimental support 
for the theory of stuttering as an approach-avoidanc: 
conflict. When the approach responses are strength 
ened by means of such techniques of bounce and slide 
fluency increases. When avoidance responses ar 
strengthened such as in the Dunlap technique stutte: 
ing may increase.—M. F. Palmer. 

4275. Sherman, Dorothy, & McDermott, Rich- 
ard. (State U. Iowa) Individual ratings of se- 
verity of moments of stuttering. J. speech Nes 
1958, 1(1), 61-67.—10 observers were trained to 
identify severity levels of individual moments 0! 
stuttering on a 9-point equal-appearing intervals scal: 
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with a previously constructed tape-recorded severity 
scale. 20 individual moments of stuttering in each 
of 20 3-min. recordings of the speech of stutterers 
were judged. Mean scale values of severity were 
obtained from the judgments of each observer on the 
first 5, 10, 15, and the entire 20, and the last 5 
moments of stuttering. Satisfactorily reliable mean 
scale values can be derived from the responses of a 
single observer. Absolute values of obtained scale 
positions are not necessarily comparable from one 
observer to another.—M. F. Palmer. 


4276. Sherman, Dorothy, & Moodie, Catherine 
E. (State U. lowa) Four psychological scaling 
methods applied to articulation defectiveness. /. 
speech Dis., 1957, 22, 698-706.—Scaling methods of 
equal-appearing intervals, successive intervals, pair 
comparisons, and constant sums were tested for re 
liability on high fidelity tape recordings, 5 sec. in 
length, of continuous speech of children between ages 
of 5 and 10 yrs. representing a range of articulation 
from normal to severely defective. University stu- 
dents enrolled in elementary psychology courses 
judged samples. For each of the methods of pair 
comparisons and constant sums a different group of 
125 observers was employed. 100 observers judged 
by method of equal-appearing intervals and method of 
successive intervals. The method of equal-appear- 
ing intervals seem to be most useful.—M. F. Palmer. 


4277. Trotter, William, & Brown, Louisa. ( Mar- 
quette U.) Speaking time behavior of the stutterer 
before and after speech therapy. J/. speech Res., 
1958, 1(1), 48-51.—15 stutterers were asked to keep 
speaking time records for 3 days both at the beginning 
and at the end of a 3-month period of therapy. The 
average speaking time at the beginning was compared 
with that at the end of therapy. 13 of the 15 showed 
an increase in speaking time.—M. F. Palmer. 


4278. Wallis, Hedwig. Zur Systematik des Mu- 
tismus im Kindesalter. (Further considerations in 
the classification of mutism in children.) 2. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1957, 24, 129-133.—Mutism is here con- 
ceived as preservation of power of speech, but with 
disturbances of speech impulses. According to aetiol- 
ogy, this subdivision is possible: mutism in psychosis, 
organic cerebral disturbances of the speech impulse, 
mutism as a psychogenic form which is not identical 
with neurotic mutism. Developmental phases and 
hereditary factors also play a role. English, French, 
and Spanish summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


279. Walton, Donald. Learning theory, per- 
sonality, drug-action and the treatment of stam- 
mering. Pull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 36, 37-38.— 
Abstract. 

4280. Young, Edna Hill. (2342 Scarff St., Los 
Angeles, Calif.) A personal experience with speech. 
!, speech Dis., 1958, 23, 136-142.—The author de- 
scribes her articulatory problem which she believes 
was due to irregular and inadequate muscular move- 
ments in early childhood. She describes the develop- 
ment of her moto-kinesthetic method. Major mus- 
cular difficulty was a bilateral incoordination. She 
then developed a bilateral control but found herself in 
a great deal of difficulty for many years so far as 
articulation was concerned.—M. F. Palmer. 


(See also Abstracts 404, 4058) 
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CrimMeE & DELINQUENCY 


4281. Amir, Menahem, & Levin, Dov. Sherutey 
mishtara lanoar. (Police service for youth.) Ofakim, 
1957, 11, 163-171.—The following topics are dis- 
cussed on the basis of experiences in outskirts of 
Jerusalem: (a) activities of the police as representa- 
tives of the law; (b) investigation and its technique 
(interview); (c) files, pictures, and finger-prints; 
(d) arrest; (e) child care and protection by police; 
(f) neglected children; (g) preventive activity; (h) 
selection and training of policemen; (i) “youth 
police” in Israel; and (j) probation officer and youth 
courts.—H. Ormian. 


4282. Bloch, Herbert A. ( Brooklyn Coll.) Crime 
causation: Research and its application. Fed. 
Probation, 1957, 21, 11-20.—The nature of the time 
lag between research findings and the application in 
actual field work is elaborated. A _ short historical 
perspective into crime causes is included. 5 areas of 
research for “critical factors’ are described (con- 
stitutional, cultural, and subcultural; psychogenic, 
social, and structural; and situational factors). The 
areas of most probable research value are discussed. 

-R. W. Deming. 

4283. Bloch, Herbert A., & Neiderhoffer, Arthur. 
(Brooklyn Coll.) Adolescent behavior and the 
gang: A cross-cultural analysis. /. soc. Ther., 
1957, 3, 174-179.—The hypothesis is developed that 
the “informal rituals of contemporary adolescent 


gangs are very similar to puberty rites in primitive 
society and represent spontaneous attempts to find 
psychologically supportive devices to help the matur- 
ing male weather the crisis of adolescence.” It is 


further postulated that when youths find it difficult to 
enter adult status, “they will often attempt to embrace 
the symbolic equivalents of the adult behavior denied 
them.” These views are discussed in relation to the 
modern juvenile gang.—L. A. Pennington. 


4284. Blos, Peter. Preoedipal factors in the 
etiology of female delinquency. Psychoanal. Stud. 
Child, 1957, 12, 229-249.—Male and female delin- 
quency are esseitially different. In the female, de- 
linquency is a sexua! acting out related to the perver- 
sions. One basic type of female delinquent has re- 
gressed to the preoedipal mother; the other clings 
desperately to a foothold on the oedipal stage. A 
typical personality configuration which led to one 
type of female delinquency in puberty is presented.— 
D. Prager. 

4285. Brancale, Ralph, & Heyn, Louis. (New 
Jersey Department of Institutions, Menlo Park) De- 
tection, classification, and treatment of the youth- 
ful offender. Fed. Probation, 1957, 21, 33-40.—A 
description of the program and operating philosophy 
of the New Jersey Diagnostic Center—R. W. Dem- 
ing. 

4286. Bushard, Bruce L., & Dahlgren, Arnold 
W. A technic for military delinquency manage- 
ment: I. The problem and the program. US 
Armed Forces. med. J., 1957, 8, 1616—1631.—Active 
cooperation between the post command, stockade of- 
ficials, and the Mental Hygiene Consultation Service 
(MHCS) produced favorable results in the operation 
of a military penal stockade. “A military delinquent 
pursues patterns of behavior which consciously seem 
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to him (1) to achieve his immediate desires most 
directly, (2) are successful in achieving a measure of 
social success, and (3) cost him the least.” The 
MHCS personnel were prominent in a program “de- 
signed to ascertain that the outcome is such that each 
of these aims is better achieved through conformity 
with social values than through nonconformity.”— 
G. H. Crampton, 


4287. Bushard, Bruce L., & Dahlgren, Arnold 
W. A technic for military delinquency manage- 
ment: II. Methods and results. US Armed Forces 
med. J., 1957, 8, 1745-1760.—The results of a special 
program for the operation of a military penal stockade 
are reported. This program, employing the active 
cooperation of psychiatrists, psychologists, and social 
workers with stockade personnel, occasioned a decline 
in disciplinary actions, a decline in sick call rates, 
improvement in the recidivism rate, an increase in 
the number of prisoners permitted greater freedom, 
and a reduction in the number of prisoners per 1000 
population on the post. Technics employed in the 
program are described.—G. H. Crampton. 


4288. Collet e Silva Filho, Thomaz de Aquino. 
Alguns aspectos da higiene mental e criminalidade. 
(Some aspects of mental hygiene and criminality.) 
J. Brasil. Psiquiat., 1956, 5, 353-374. 


4289. Duckworth, Willard G. (Calif. Institution 
for Men, Chino) Casework with an inmate in a 
maximum-security prison. J. soc. Ther., 1957, 3, 
225-233.—The thesis is affirmed and documented by 
case report that intensive therapeutic work can be 
done in the maximum security penal institution.—L. 
A. Pennington. 


4290. Fishman, Joshua A. (College Entrance 
Examination Board) Some current research needs 
in the psychology of testimony. /. soc. /ssues, 
1957, 13(2), 60-67.—The accuracy of testimony re- 
ceived much more research attention than the credi- 
bility of testimony when the psychology of testimony 
was a vibrant area of psychological inquiry. In study- 
ing the accuracy of testimony one must distinguish 
between witnesses intending to testify accurately and 
those without such intentions. For the former group, 
the factors limiting their ability to implement their 
good intentions must be sought. For the latter, the 
factors leading to conscious distortion as well as 
methods for identification and rectification must be 
sought. In studying the credibility of testimony, 
legal lore itself is fitting research material, as are 
the beliefs of experienced lawyers and jurists. The 
effectiveness of testimony must be studied relative to 
all other aspects of courtroom functioning (including 
that of judges and lawyers) as well as in relation to 
the societal concept of justice. Research on public 
opinion, belief and attitude concerning the rights, 
obligations and roles of witnesses in our legal-judicial 
system may represent one of the more basic contribu- 
tions of forensic psychology to the better understand- 
ing of an institution central to American life. 
Forensic psychology is experiencing a quickening of 
interest today because psychologists have found new 
and unique problems in this area involving behaviors 
and interactional patterns not currently felt to be 
amenable to study (or as in need of it) in other recog- 
nized settings for psychological inquiry.—J. A. Fish- 
man. 
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4291. Fox, Vernon. Emotional dynamics in 
group violence. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1957, 
2, 255-277.—The Jackson, Michigan prison riot of 
1952 is described in detail and is analyzed by refer- 
ence to sociological and psychological principles.—L. 
A. Pennington. 

4292. Fox, Vernon. Psychoanalysis and prisons. 
Arch, crim. Psychodynamics, 1957, 2, 454-457.—". . . 
the terrific impact of psychoanalysis on all the be 
havioral sciences points the direction of progressive 
correctional philosophy when it is permitted to move. 
Indirect as it is and in varying degrees, the influence 
of Dr. Sigmund Freud is recognized and felt in every 
prison in the land.”—L. A. Pennington. 

293. Gerver, Israel. (Brooklyn College) The 
social psychology of witness behavior with special 
reference to the criminal courts. /. soc. /ssues, 
1957, 13(2), 23-29.—A description of some features 
of the criminal court system which are necessary for 
understanding the complex phenomena of witness 
behavior as seen from the frame of reference of legally 
structured roles and their concomitant social rela 
tions. Lawyers behave with reference to 4 profes- 
sional role imperatives: advisory, adversary, ex 
aminer, and decision maker. The lawyer sorts out 
trial participants into 2 major categories: the friendly 
and the unfriendly witness. A witness who is defined 
as friendly will be treated as an object of social rela 
sionships consistent with the advisory and examiner 
roles. Toward an unfriendly witness he assumes the 
adversary-examiner roles. The lawyer as an ad 
versary engages in a masked exploitative relationship 
with the unfriendly witness in a cross-examination 
situation. Witnesses are usually concerned with 


maintaining their own equilibrium and _ controlling 


their latent feelings of anxiety. Nonpersonality fac 
tors contributing to stress in witnesses are: lack of 
experience, involuntarism, apathy. The expert wit 
ness can be discredited in eyes of the jury by asking 
him to make “popular” explanations of involved 
matters and then attacking these as inaccurate. The 
ceremonial aspects of legal procedure and the legal 
rules of evidence are features of courtroom practice 
which structure the stresses to which witnesses are 
subject. Within a court setting stressful behavior of 
witnesses has to be redefined as normal rather than 
as an anomaly.—J. A. Fishman. 

4294. Harms, Ernest. The habeas corpus of the 
American child. Sch. Soc., 1957, 85, 397-398. 
Present and past attitudes of the school toward 
corporal punishment are discussed. The problem of 
corporal punishment should not be left to local school 
authorities. A Federal law is necessary which would 
make it a misdemeanor to apply corporal punishment 
against any child in school.—E. M. Bower. 

4295. Harris, Rilda. A comparative study of 
two groups of boys, delinquent and non-delin- 
quent, on the basis of their Wechsler and Ror- 
schach test performances. Bull. Marit. Psychol 
Ass., 1957, 6, 21-28.—A sample of 25 institutionalized 
boys from Nova Scotia, age range from 13 to 16, 
were matched with 25 boys from city schools for age, 
grade, and religious and socioeconomic background. 
On the WISC, although average intelligence scores 
were about equal, the delinquent group showed a 
greater decrease from nonverbal to verbal 1Q (99.8 
to 84.3) than did the nondelinquent group (93.4 to 
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90). ‘The comprehensive subtest was lower in the 
delinquent group (1% level). Rorschach profiles 
were similar except the delinquent group scored sig- 
nificantly higher in M responses (1% level), a re- 
sult contrary to that of other investigators.—J/. Buck- 


cu 


1206. Haskell, Martin R. Psychodramatic role 
training in preparation for release on parole. 
Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 51-59.—An experimental 
ind control group of inmates were given 15 role 
training sessions in order to determine the effective- 
ness of this program and to ascertain if the eventual 
result would be a tendency toward greater social con- 
formity. Role playing situations included occupation, 
family, and community roles. The results suggest a 
trend toward greater conformity.—B. H. Light. 


4297. Hill, Milford L., & Moore, Harold Z. 
(New Mexico State Emplmt. Serv.) Placement of 
former prisoners. /implyt. secur. Rev., 1957, 24, 
20-23.— Acting on the premise that rehabilitation is as 
important as punishment in an up-to-date penal Sys- 
tem, the article describes the system by which the 
local employment service attempts to find jobs for 
these usually hard-to-place workers. While the ma- 
jority of employers believe that parolees should have 
an opportunity to earn a living and reenter society, 
a small number are willing to provide that op- 
portunity.—-S. L. Warren 


4298. Hodges, Donald Clark. (U. Missouri) 
Punishment. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1958, 18, 209- 
218.—The traditional concept of punishment is funda- 
mentally retributive. An alternative to this concept 
is the utilitarian view which justifies punishment 
through its power to benefit society by excluding some 
greater evil Between these extremes lies the juridical 
view, according to which punishment is justified only 
when it has a beneficial as well as a retaliatory ef- 
fect.—P. Lk. Lichtenstein, 


$299, Introna, Francesco. Osservazioni crimi- 
nologiche sul questionario di H. M. Bell. ( Crimino- 
logical observations with the inventory of H. M. 
sell.) Difesa soc., 1957, 36, 82-105.—A comparison 
of 40 inmates and 81 controls with a translation of 
sell’s Adjustment Inventory shows more favorable 
familial and physical adjustment for the controls. 
Other differences in adjustment between these groups 
are discussed.—L,. L’ Abate. 


4300. Johnson, Elmer H. Selective factors in 
capital punishment. Soc. orces, 1957, 36, 165-169. 

Insufficient attention has been afforded the finding 
that capital punishment operates differentially on the 
basis of type of crime and type of offender. “The 
deterrent and eugenic arguments in support of capital 
punishment rest on a consistent and certain applica- 
tion of the penalty according to carefully formulated 
principles. It would appear that consistency, cer- 
tainty, and principles are lacking.”—A. R. Howard. 


only 


Uxorcide and infanticide 
Arch. crim. Psy 
chodynamics, 1957, 2, 339-401.—A man of 40 killed 
his wife and buried his infant daughter alive in the 
same grave. “With this murder he tried to protect 
the home situation based on unconscious incest relat- 
ing to his mother.” Detailed reports of interview 
material coupled with the author’s psychodynamically 
oriented interpretations lead to the conclusion that 


4301. Karpman, Ben. 
in a setting of oedipal jealousy. 
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the crime “though seemingly premeditated and care- 
fully planned, was in the nature of an acute psycho- 
sexual panic, precipitated by fear of losing the in- 
cestuous love object” after his wife had threatened 
to leave his home. ‘This is the second and concluding 
article dealing with the subject matter of this case.- 
L. A. Pennington. 


4302. Luthra, B. R. (Jail Training School, Luck- 
now) A study of some convicts in the Central 
Prison, Naini. Shiksha, 1957, 9(3), 117-129.—11 
prisoners were studied with various tests. In addition 
to the background data, their cognitive ability ( Bha- 
tia’s Performance Test) and personality ( Rorschach, 
TAT, Word Association Test) were studied. “Only 
two significant features emerge out of the comparison 
of the records of convicts and probationers: (1) every 
record gives indications of neurotic trends, and (ii) 
the high percentage in both the categories of persons 
occupying extreme ordinal position among siblings.” 
—U. Pareek. 

4303. McAllister, Winston K. The pleasure- 
pain principle in Bentham and Freud: Some rela- 
tions between factual hedonism, normative hedon- 
ism, and criminality. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 
1957, 2, 458-476.—Similarities and differences in the 
approaches by the 2 theorists are described and then 
related to problems in criminal behavior—L. A 
Pennington. 

4304. Parrot, P., & Gueneau, M. L’angoisse de 
dévalorisation chez l’adolescent déliquant. (Self 
devaluation and anxiety in delinquent adolescents. ) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1957, 2(2), 241-255.—Egocen- 
tricity and low frustration tolerance are traits often 
noted in the juvenile delinquent’s personality. More 
conspicuous for the authors seems to be a loss of self 
esteem, a devaluation experienced as painful anxiety, 
impelling the juvenile delinquent to identify with an 
acting-out group where his actions and his needs will 
be found acceptable._-M. D. Stein. 


4305. Parrot, Ph., & Gueneau, M. Une formule 
de réeducation: La semi-liberté. (A formula for 
re-education: Semifreedom.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 
1957, 1(5), 801-827.—An attempt is being made to 
bridge the gap between reform school and complete 
freedom for juvenile delinquents. In a “home” ap 
proximating the climate of family life, the delinquent 
adolescent is given the chance to exert his initiative 
and live a seminormal life while receiving supervision 
and individual therapy.—M. D. Stein. 

4306. Pleune, F. Gordon. (U. Rochester) Ef- 
fects of state training school programs on juvenile 
delinquents. Fed. Probation, 1957, 21, 24-32.— 
“Whatever its theoretical intentions or claims may 
be, it seems to me the training school regime in 
practice assumes that forcing a child to act like a 
normal person will cause him to become one.” 
This is a critical evaluation of the lack of therapeutic 
orientation present in our reform schools.—k. W. 
Deming. 

4307. Rajangam, Shrimathy. Personality struc- 
ture of some inmates of the Madras Vigilance and 
Rescue Homes. J. psychol. Res., 1957, 1, 47-58.—50 
cases each from the Rescue Home and the Vigilance 
Home were studied with a control group of 50 non- 
delinquent children. In addition to case histories, 
interview, and observation, some intelligence per- 
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formance tests and personality tests were given. The 
results show that the causes of sex-delinquency are of 
4 kinds—predisposing causes, precipitating causes, 
factors leading to symptom formation, and maintain- 
ing causes. The subjects were found extremely emo- 
tional and impulsive.—U. Pareek. 

4308. Rastogi, R. S. The role of the police in 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency. /. correct. 
Wk, 1957, 4, 35-47.—The role of the police in the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency, though vital, has 
so far remained unexplored in India. The police 
have important responsibilities in the apprehension, 
investigation, treatment, and prevention of delin- 
quency. Motivation and social situations should be 
understood. More women should participate in police 
work. Juvenile bureaus and recreational facilities are 
valuable.-—U. Pareek. 

4309. Rinsley, Donald B. (U.S. Medical Center, 
Springfield, Mo.) Some aspects of the environ- 
ment of a prison hospital: The “anal” milieu. /. 
soc. Ther., 1957, 3, 205-210.—The clash of the 
“custodial” and “therapeutic” approaches to psychi- 
atrically ill social offenders is set forth. The major 
need is “to reverse the essentially rigid, impersonal, 
obsessional and compulsive (anal) approaches” to 
the “good psychiatric milieu program” universally 
recognized and used elsewhere.—L. A. Pennington. 

4310. Roche, Philip Q. The criminal mind: A 
study of communication between criminal law 
and psychiatry. New York: Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, 1958. xi, 299 p. $5.00.—Law and psy- 
chiatry have a great deal to do with the treatment of 
man. Religion and magic continue to have too much 
of an influence in this area, and science not enough. 
The criminal trial, as it exists today, is close to a 
religious exercise that provides the public with an 
emphatic reinforcement of the moral code, with little 
benefit for the individual being tried. The psy- 
chiatrist’s role approaches that of the theologian of 
former days in that he must contribute moral judg- 
ments rather than report on scientific observations. 
In the Durham decision, a progressive step was taken 
away from the M’Naghten rule. Mental illness is 
discussed, with a detailed explanation of psychiatric 
functions in pretrial, trial, and post-trial phases.—H. 
M. Cohen. 

4311. Rouke, Fabian L. (Manhattan Coll.) Psy- 
chological research on problems of testimony. J. 
soc. Issues, 1957, 13(2), 50-59.—The foremost reason 
for the lack of fruitfulness in the interdisciplinary 
marriage of law and psychology is the difference in 
underlying philosophy between law and experimental 
science. The former is conservative, relying heavily 
on precedent. The latter is radical, emphasizing ex- 
perimentation and new frontiers. In the years pre- 
ceding World War I there was considerable interest 
in the psychology of testimony, especially in Europe, 
but also in the U.S.A. The work of Miinsterberg, the 
reviews of Whipple, the experiments of Marston and 
others are discussed and evaluated. The experiments 
of Marston come closer to bridging the gap between 
the 2 fields than any others. This may be a result of 
Marston’s combined legal and psychological profes- 
sion training and standing. More of the sense of 
Marston and less of Miinsterberg would contribute 
greatly to legal psychology, which should be the 
science of the behavior and experience of all persons 
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in the forensic setting, not only the defendants and 
witnesses, but also the attorneys, judges and jurors.— 
J. A. Fishman, 

4312. Ruben, Margarete. Delinquency, a defense 
against loss of objects and reality. /’sychoanal. 
Stud. Child, 1957, 12, 335-355.—Causes of delin- 
quency are revealed in the history. Not much has 
been published on delinquency during latency. The 
case report shows the pathological outcome of a 
struggle between a rigid, unstable superego and the 
impulses of the id. The boy's delinquency was a 
repetition of a preoedipal trauma condensed into an 
acted-out masturbation fantasy. Acting out psycho- 
paths show restlessness and hyperactivity, possibly in- 
dicating an unsolved activity-passivity preoedipal prob- 
lem.—D. Prager. 

4313. Russell, Harold E., & Bendig, A. W. The 
development of a test of criminal test. /. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 56, 21-25.—“‘Four alternate forms of an 
objective test designed to measure knowledge of the 
special language system used by professional criminals 
were constructed and administered to 103 juvenile 
delinquents in a state training school. The median 
interval consistency reliability of the separate forms 
was .76 and the average intercorrelation .72. Relia- 
bility scores summed over all four forms was .92. 
Correlations were computed between total scores on 
the Criminal Cant Test and subjects’ IQ (Otis), age, 
school grade, and father’s occupational level. Since 
all four of these background variables were positively 
and significantly related to total CTT scores, . . . the 


multiple correlation was .53 which indicated that 28 
per cent of the group variability in total CTT scores 
could be attributed to individual differences in these 
four background variables with IQ and school grade 


accounting for 22 per cent of the total variability.”— 
C.K. Bishop. 

4314. Sabnis, M. S. The challenge of delin- 
quency prevention. J. correct. Wk., 1957, 4, 57-07. 
—Juvenile delinquency is in the main an urban or 
quasi-urban phenomenon and is a maladjustment to 
environment. The present education system and social 
attitudes toward children impede the prevention work. 
Prevention programs should take into account psy- 
chological, environmental, and ecological approaches. 
Poverty and social discrimination should be fought. 
Many preventive measures are suggested.—U. Pareek. 

4315. Sarbin, Theodore R., & Baker, Bela O. 
Psychological predisposition and/or subcultural 
participation: Reply to Dr. Glaser. Sociometry, 
1957, 20, 161-164.—When a comparison is made be- 
tween nondelinquents, delinquents with 3 convictions 
but not committed to the state Youth Authority (as- 
sumed not enculturated to the delinquent culture), 
and delinquents with 3 convictions who had been sent 
to a maximum security reformatory (assumed to be 
enculturated to the delinquent culture), accuracy of 
role-taking is a function of degree of enculturation 
(as Glaser suggests) as well as psychological pre- 
disposition. Differences in motivation between 
the delinquent and nondelinquent groups are not ap- 
parent. It is believed that the occupations and recrea- 
tions used in the role-taking test are not biased in 
favor of the nondelinquents.—H. P. Shelley. 

4316. Schwarz, Berthold E., & Ruggieri, Bar- 
tholomew A. Morbid parent-child passions in de- 
linquency. J. soc. Ther., 1957, 3, 180-196.—Over a 
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15-yr. period the authors have studied the individual 
delinquent’s behavior in relation to parental attitudes 
and emotionality. “In this way the specific delin 
quency in any given child has been found to stem in 
a definite manner from highly specific emotional 
problems in the parent.”—L. A. Pennington. 


4317. Srivastava, Shankar Sahai. The social cir- 
cumstances of 300 families of juvenile (male) 
vagrants between 7 and 18 years of age in the 
cities of Kanpur and Lucknow. /. correct. Wk., 
1957, 4, 101-140.—Information about 300 vagrants 
has been analyzed in terms of normal or broken 
homes, family structure, pattern of relationship in the 
family, marital and extramarital relationships, par- 
ental habits and addictions, patterns of interpersonal 
relationships in the family and interpersonal attitudes. 
Broken homes are not a significant factor for vag- 
rancy; relationship pattern between the parents is an 
important factor.—lU. Pareek. 

4318. Stromberg, Tore. (Lund U., Sweden) 
Some reflections on the concept of punishment. 
Theoria, 1957, 23, 71-83.—Reformers currently de- 
mand the abolition of punishment and its replacement 
by “treatment” in the field of criminal law. The con 
cept of punishment is examined and found to include 
the ideas of retribution, guilt of the acting party, the 
existence of free will, and the principle of proportion- 
ality. This is true whether we examine the meta- 
physical attributes of the concept of punishment or 
the factual proceedings of the criminal court. The 
supposed sharp difference between punishment and 
preventive measure is contested. Nor are these con- 
cepts merging, but new treatments are being created 
which bear parts of each of the old 2. Punishment is 
not really a concept, but a sign which we respond to 
as though it were a concept. “To really abolish 
punishment would entail a mass psychological process 
of transformation, which, if it be possible, would de- 
mand a very long period of time and would certainly 
involve consequences that no man at present can 
foresee.” —M. Brown. 

4319. Sutherland, Robert L. (U. Texas) De- 
linquency and mental health. Fed. Probation, 1957, 
21, 20—-23.—Much of the confusion having to do with 
delinquency control stems from the fact that we have 
more knowledge about delinquency causation than we 
can use. The essential role played by school, church, 
and parents is stressed.—R. W. Deming. 

4320. Thorne, Frederick C. Psychiatric re- 
sponsibilities in the administration of criminal 
justice. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1957, 2, 226- 
254.—“This paper reviews the concept of psychic de- 
terminism from the viewpoints of the principal psy- 
chological schools of thought. It is pointed out that 
the legal profession is dependent upon basic psy- 
chological science in the gradual evolution of legal 
precedents, and that the psychiatric profession has an 
obligation to develop internally consistent standards 
and practices upon which valid forensic decisions can 
be based. . . . This paper points out many psychiatric 
precautions which must be attended to if the legal 
rights of mentally disordered persons are to be prop- 
erly protected. .. . The whole history of modern law 
has been characterized by a progressive understand- 
ing of the etiologic causes of delinquency and the 
lightening of the severity of punishments adminis- 
tered.”"—L. A, Pennington. 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


4321. Thrasher, F. M. The gang as a symptom 
of community disorganisation. /. correct. Wk., 
1957, 4, 54-56.—The thwarting of the 4 basic wishes 
for fun and excitement, for security, for recognition, 
and for response leads the teenager into a gang. The 
gang is a symptom of intramural frontier —U. Pareek. 

4322. Trent, Richard D. The relationship of 
anxiety to popularity and rejection among insti- 
tutionalized delinquent boys. Child Develpm., 1957, 
28, 379-384.—On the basis of data from sociometric 
interviews and the administration of the manifest 
anxiety scale, the following conclusions were reached 
with respect to 63 boys: (a) popularity was positively 
related to rejection; (b) there was a significant nega- 
tive relationship between anxiety and popularity; (c) 
there was no significant relationship between anxiety 
and these variables—rejection, length of stay in the 
group, intelligence, and age; (d) the tendency to 
falsity responses on the anxiety scale was unrelated 
to popularity and rejection, but was related positively 
to age and negatively to intelligence; (e) choices and 
rejections were not significantly related to length of 
stay in the group, intelligence, or age. Aggressive- 
ness may have been rewarded by friendship from some 
boys but resented by and thereby bringing rejection 
from other boys.—F. Costin. 

4323. von Hentig, Hans. Pre-murderous kind- 
ness and post-murder grief. J. crim. Law Criminol., 
1957, 48, 369-377.—A review is given of the behavior 
of murderers before and after the act. A _ plea is 
made for more detailed study of such patterns by 
criminologists.—L. A. Pennington. 

4324. Wilner, Daniel M., Rosenfeld, Eva; Lee, 
Robert S., Gerard, Donald L., & Chein, Isidor. 
(New York U.) Heroin use and street gangs. /. 
crim, Law Criminol., 1957, 48, 399-409.—This study, 
based on data from 18 gangs (305 boys), is “one of 
a series concerned with the role of environmental 
factors in the onset and continued illegal use of nar- 
cotic drugs among teen-agers in New York City.” 
The evidence suggested that “delinquent gangs do 
not appear to play an important role in the spread of 
heroin use. To the contrary, in some ways typical 
patterns of gang activities discourage drug use.” 
Typical addicts are more often lone wolves.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

4325. Wittels, Fritz. 
nology. 


Psychoanalysis and crimi- 
Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1957, 2, 482- 
494.—The contributions of the analytic approach are 


discussed in relation to criminal behavior.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

4326. Young, Florene M. Responses of juvenile 
delinquents to the Thematic Apperception Test. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 88, 251-259.—Ss were 34 
delinquent boys and 34 delinquent girls who were 
administered 16 TAT cards. Among findings: (a) 
delinquent boys refer most frequently to paternal 
figure as advising child; they appear to admire father 
more than mother, but see more good than bad in 
both parents; (b) delinquent girls tend to see more 
undesirable rather than desirable traits in both par- 
ents, especially the mother ; and (c) to both boys and 
girls the mother is a more punitive parent, the one 
who requires work, study, practice, etc. The follow- 
ing themes were described by majority: succorance 
and/or love, heterosexual behavior, aggressive be- 
havior, intragressive-dejection syndromes, desire for 
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material possessions, achievement, and failure. Un- 
happy plots occurred most frequently, but about 14 
of these were changed to have happy outcomes.— 
S. M. Schoonover. 


(See also Abstract 3873) 


PsyYCHOSES 


4327. Abély, Paul. Essai d’une conception 
neuro-psycho-physiologique des voies d’entrées 
dans la démence précoce ou la schizophrénie a 
propos de l’acrodynie. (An attempt to present a 
possible neuro-psycho-physiological etiology of de- 
mentia precox or schizophrenia, particularly in refer- 
ence to acrodynia.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1957, '2(1), 
7-34.—Deploring the lack of etiological data on 
schizophrenic states, the author tries to link some 
schizophrenic manifestations to certain morbid neuro- 
vegetative conditions found in childhood, notably the 
syndrome acrodynia. Described as a particular form 
of encephalitis, it seems to be a favorable pathway 
for subsequent schizophrenic symptoms in the adult. 
It offers a possible clue for further studies pointing 
to an organic etiology for schizophrenic states.—M. 
D. Stein. 

4328. Almeida, Manuel, & Saavedra Svescum, 
Carlos. Algunas casos de esquizofrenia crénica 
tratados con reserpina. (Some cases of chronic 
schizophrenia treated with reserpine.) Rev. Neuro- 
Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 542-546.—A study of the 
results of the use of reserpine in the treatment of some 
chronic schizophrenics.—R. M. Frumkin. 

4329. Bardenat, Ch., & Pascalis, G. L’étrange 
histoire d’une catatonie post-traumatique. (The 
unusual story of a post-traumatic catatonic.) FEvolut. 
psychiat., 1957, No. 4, 725-733.—Brain surgeons had 
treated over 2000 cases, but had never witnessed one 
similar to the accident victim they diagnosed as a 
post-traumatic catatonic. Brain damage was so severe 
that emergency treatments and life-saving drugs were 
used. After improvement, a psychiatric study of the 
patient and his family was made. This revealed pre- 
disposing schizophrenic factors. Moreover, the pa- 
tient had sexual obsessions, lacked normal sexual rela- 
tions, and was immature in affectivity. However, the 
physiological and psychological causes were so inter- 
mingled that causality remained an engima. As a 
result of electroshock and other therapy, the patient 
made some improvement, but, unfortunately, died of a 
lung infection.—L. A. Ostlund. 

4330. Baruk, H. De la démence précoce, ma- 
ladie au processus schizophrénique. (Dementia 
Praecox seen as a schizophrenic process.) Amn. 
méd.-psychol., 1957, 2(4), 625-662.—The  schizo- 
phrenic process, mostly seen here as a weakening of 
voluntary control, initiative and integrative abilities, 
is best studied in catatonic disorders. Experimental 
catatonic phenomena provoked in animals have al- 
ready pointed to the possible toxic nature of such 
schizophrenic process. However, in spite of the im- 
portance of this psychopharmacological approach, the 
focal point of present day studies is still the patient’s 
psyche, and the affective and ethical factors of his 
integrative and adaptive ego.—M. D. Stein. 

4331. Bash, K. W. Descensus ad inferos. Aus 
der Analyse eines Falles von Schizophrenie mit 
katamnestischen Angaben. (The descent into hell: 
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From the analysis of a case of schizophrenia with fol- 
lowup notes.) Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 11, 505-525.— 
Explication of dynamics at the turning points in the 
Jungian analysis of a schizophrenic woman, using a 
selection of archetypal dreams. During a critical 
phase of the analysis the patient’s vivid dream 
imagery reproduced passages from Dante’s “Inferno” 
which she had heard recited many years before. Now, 
7 years after the turning point in her treatment, she 
shows only the slightest evidence of her previous ill- 
ness.—E. W. Eng. 

4332. Beck, Samuel J., & Molish, H. B. (U. Chi- 
cago) Course in the individual patient as traced 
in the six schizophrenias. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 
125, 403-411.—The course of one schizophrenic boy, 
studied over a period of 5 years and 8 months, is 
viewed against a perspective of each of 6 schizo- 
phrenic reaction patterns. The advantages of the 
method are discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


4333. Benedetti, G. Possibilita e limiti della 
terapia reserpinica in psichiatria. (Possibilities 
and limitations of reserpine therapy in psychiatry.) 
In S. Garattini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic 
drugs (see 33: 3944), 527-533.—The “distinctive ad- 
vantages” of reserpine in the treatment of schizo- 
phrenic patients are discussed in relation to other 
approaches, including shock therapy. English sum- 
mary.—L. A. Pennington. 

4334. Bilikiewicz, T., Sulestrowski, W., & Wdo- 
wiak, L. (Poland) La délimitation de la paranoia 


et de la paraphrénie de la schizophrénie. (Delimit- 
ing paranoia and paraphrenia from schizophrenia. ) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1957, 2, 441-449.—An effort is 
made to differentiate “true” schizophrenia, which the 


authors see as irreversible, endogenous, hypotheti- 
ally organic, representing a chronic processus, from 
schizoid, paranoid and paraphrenic states, essentially 
functional, acute disturbances, generally responding 
favorably to therapy. Both may respond well at first 
to thorazine medication; however, relapses may be 
expected in the former condition when the medica- 
tion is interrupted, while a permanent cure may be 
effected in the latter —M. D. Stein. 


4335. Blake, J. A. (Richmond Professional Insti- 
tute, Va.) A preliminary report on a new method 
of psychotherapy for psychoses. Psychol. Newsltr., 
NYU, 1958, 9, 145-153.—A new method of psycho- 
therapy with psychotics is discussed, which has been 
practiced by the author for 34 years.—M. S. Mays- 
ner. 


4336. Blau, Abram. (Mount Sinai Hosp., N.Y.) 
Benign schizophrenia. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1957, 78, 605-611.—“The thesis is presented 
that benign schizophrenia, like the psychoneurotic 
mechanism, is a universal ego defense process against 
anxiety found varyingly from infancy throughout life. 
It occurs as transitory episodes and isolated character 
traits short of a malignant process. Its basic nature 
is immaturity of thinking due to arrest, regression, or 
breakdown of ego structure, with a distortion of the 
individual's relation to reality.”"—L. A. Pennington. 


4337. Brenner, M. W. The differential effects 
on apparent movement of satiation, brain damage 
and schizophrenia. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., 
Johannesburg, 1957, 7, 66.—Information is presented 
concerning the testing and study of 1 post-leucotomy 
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patient and 4 schizophrenics. There appears “to 
be further tentative support for the theory relating 
the effects of satiation to those of a metabolic de- 
ficiency : failure to confirm any demonstrable 
difference in apparent movement perception between 
normal and brain injured subjects.”—/. L. Walker. 


4338. Brown, Clinton C. (VA _ Hosp., Perry 
Point, Md.) Changes in avoidance conditioning 
following psychotherapeutic treatment. J/. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 487-489.—To test the hypothe 
is that factors other than those of cortical pathology 
influence conditioning, 33 chronic psychotics 
were divided into 17 controls and 16 experimental 
patients. Both groups were conditioned in a simple 
avoidance situation, then the experimental group was 
given intensive psychotherapy and after 3 months both 
rroups were retested. Results showed a significantly 
increased level of conditionability in the experimental 

oup and only random changes in the control group. 
plications of this method are discussed.—.NV. H. 


may 


| ay 
Pronko 


4339. Brzezicki, Eugéne. Action inattendue 
chez les névrotiques et comme prodrome schizo- 
phrénique. (Unexpected action in neurotics and as 
schizophrenic prodrome.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1957, 
2(4), 695-705.—Isolated, impulsive, and disconcert- 
ing actions are presented as a psychopathological phe- 
nomenon, Such actions appear fully justifiable at the 
moment to the patient who ts, later, as disconcerted as 
the beholder. This particular phenomenon appears 
mostly in schizoid personalities and is generally the 
prodrome of an acute schizophrenic episode. -M. dD. 
Stem 

4340. Chicata, Miguel A. La clorpromacina en 
las psicosis enddgenas. (Chlorpromazine in the 
treatment of constitutional psychoses.) Rev. Neuro 
Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 280-295.—A study of the 
use of chlorpromazine in the treatment of schizo 
phrenia and manic-depressive psychoses.—R. . 
Frumkin 


4341. Chicata, Miguel A., Ameida, Manuel, & 
Mori, Grover. Experencia con la promacina en 
los sindromes psiquiatricos agudos. (Experience 
with promazine in acute psychiatric syndromes.) 
Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 475-489.—The 
use of promazine in the treatment of acute psychiatric 
syndromes. Presentation of relevant case histories.— 
R. M. Frumkin 


4342. Chicata, Miguel A., & Mori, Grover. Tres 
casos de pardalisis general, forma expansiva, tra- 
tados con penicilina y clorpromacina. (Three cases 
of general paresis, progressive form, treated with 
penicillin and chlorpromazine.) Rev. Neuro-Psi- 
quiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 563—568.—The treatment of 
progressive general paresis with penicillin and chlor- 
promazine. 3 case histories presented.—R. M. Frum 
kin 

4343. Claman, Lawrence. (12 Gray St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The psychosis of general paresis: 
A case study and discussion. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1957, 125, 57-63.—The psychodynamics of a patient 
with paresis is discussed during the course of 2% 
years treatment.—\N. H. Pronko. 

4344. Cosin, L. Z., Mort, Margaret; Post, Felix; 
Westropp, Celia, & Williams, Moyra. Persistent 
senile confusion: Study of 50 consecutive cases. 
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Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1957, 3, 195-202.—This project 
was concerned with developing rational methods of 
treating persistent senile confusion by discovering the 
characteristics of these old people as they related 
to occupational and social treatment.—R. M. Frum- 
kin. 

4345. Cuadra, Carlos A., Williams, Meyer, & 
Gross, Zoltan. (VA Hosp., Downey, Ill.) An as- 
sessment of the relaxation-persuasion treatment 
of schizophrenia. /. Ass. Phys. Ment. Rehabilit., 
1957, 11, 113-119.—Clinical-experimental study of 15 
chronic schizophrenic patients and matched controls 
over a 6-month evaluation period during which the 
Roland method (see 23: 4334) was used, indicated 
that “while the treated patients made some marked 
behavior improvements, many of the changes seemed 
to be directly attributable to the mechanics of the 
Roland program and did not carry over into new 
situations outside the ward. A small but reliable 
improvement in the use of intellectual skills was 
shown, but ... there was no change whatever in the 
type and severity of psychiatric symptomatology.” 
Che findings suggested that “the Roland method is 
most successful in superimposing a number of ward 
adjustive changes upon an otherwise unchanged pat 
tern of psychiatric disturbance.” Inasmuch as the 
Roland method ordinarily requires 18 months, con- 
tinued study is in order.—L. A. Pennington. 


4346. Dall’oglio, Giovanni Nedo. (Ospedale 
Provinciale Neuropsichiatrico di Mantova, Italia) 
Applicazione della deviazione di complemento sul 
sangue degli schizofrenici. (Application of fixa- 
tion of complement on the blood of schizophrenics. ) 
Veurone, 1957, 5, 119-124.—An attempt was made to 
distinguish the blood serum of schizophrenics from 
that of nonschizophrenics through the use of the com- 
plement-fixation method (Wasserman reaction). It 
was postulated that in the serum of schizophrenics 
certain antibodies would be detected by their capacity 
to fixate with specially prepared antigens, so that the 
hemolysis normally expected would fail to occur. The 
study as a whole did not confirm the existence of such 
antibodies, although one of the tests did give a posi- 
tive reaction. The author points out that the results 
are inconclusive because: the antigens used may have 
become deactivated during the course of the experi- 
ment, or the blood of chronic schizophrenics may have 
lost most of its ability to produce antibodies. French 
summary. 17 references.—R. C. Grudel. 

4347. Davidson, G. M. (Manhattan State Hosp., 
Ward’s Island, N.Y.) Manic depressive psychosis: 
Theory and practice. J. nerz. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 
87-95.—Attention is called to the clinical data and 
certain theories and facts are discussed which may 
throw light on the nature of manic-depressive psy- 
chosis. 34 references—N. H. Pronko. 

4348. Elsasser, G. (Heilanstalt Bonn, Germany ) 
Grunds&atzliches zur Frage der Psycho- und Endo- 
genese der endogenen Psychosen. (Basic consid- 
erations on the question of psychic and endogenous 
genesis of endogenous psychoses.) Nervenarzt, 1957, 
28, 533-535.—The author elaborates his personal 
views on the psychological causation of endogenous 
psychoses, especially schizophrenia. He discusses 
therapeutic implications and propounds a synthesis 
which comprehends hereditary and environmental in- 
fluences.—M. Kaelbling. 
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4349. Estabrides, Horacio. La reserpina en la 
hebefrenia. (The use of reserpine in hebephrenia. ) 
Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 524-527.—A 
study of the use of reserpine in the treatment of 
hebephrenia.—R. M. Frumkin. 

4350. Ey, H., Igert, C., & Rappard, P. Psy- 
choses aigues et évolutions schizophréniques dans 
un service de 1930 4 1956. (Acute psychosis and 
schizophrenic evolutions in a ward from 1930 to 
1956.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1957, 2(2), 231-240.— 
In a short statistical survey, the authors compare 2 
groups of schizophrenic patients, the first from 1921 
to 1937, the second from 1937 to 1956. ‘The results 
seem to show a 50% decrease in the evolution towards 
chronicity in the latter group when psychotherapy 
and other forms of treatment were instituted in the 
ward.—M., D. Stein. 

4351. Faure, Henri; Berchtold, R., & Ebtinger, 
R. (Hop. Psychiat., Bonneval, Eure et Loir) Sur 
les parasitoses délirantes. (Concerning delirious 
“parasitic” psychoses.) Evolut. psychiat., 1957, No. 2, 
357-375.—Zoopathic deliriums are related to dermato- 
zoic deliriums, hallucinatory zoopathic obsessions, 
and tactile hallucinations. However, the article is 
mainly concerned with 2 patients. Their psychotic 
manifestations centered around the conviction that in- 
sects were lodged within them. In both cases, the 
locus was entirely internal. It was concluded that 
while some psychiatrists might consider these mani- 
festations superficial, the psychiatrist who reported 
these cases believes that they are significant. They 
represent an incorporation—a fusion—of the object 
within the personality. This theme is amplified at 
length with references to psychoanalytic theory. 10- 
item bibliography.—L. A. Ostlund. 


4352. Ferdiére, Gaston. Notes préliminaires sur 
les “Portmanteau Words” (ou mots-valises) au 


cours de la schizophrenie. (Preliminary notes on 
the portmanteau words during the schizophrenia.) 
Acta neurol. Belg., 1957, 57, 993-1003.—The author 
gives examples of portmanteau words—2 meanings 
packed into one. An analysis of these words illus- 
trates the processes of condensation in schizophrenic 
thinking. 22-item bibliography.—l’. Sanua. 

4353. Fish, Barbara. (Cornell U. Medical Coll., 
N.Y.) The detection of schizophrenia in infancy. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 1-24.—In 1952-53 a 
series of 16 infants under 6 weeks of age was ran- 
domly selected from those admitted to a well baby 
clinic and followed up to the time of this preliminary 
report. The study was a pilot study to test the va- 
lidity of Bender’s hypothesis concerning the basic 
physiologic immaturity which is said to distinguish 
the potentially schizophrenic child. A number of 
cases are described and discussed. 25 references.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

4354. Fleck, Stephen; Cornelison, Alice R., Nor- 
ton, Nea, & Lidz, Theodore. The intrafamilial 
environment of the schizophrenic patient: II. In- 
teraction between hospital staff and families. /’sy- 
chiatry, 1957, 20, 343-350.—The hospital-family rela- 
tionship requires constant examination and attention 
because it may affect the patient deleteriously, even 
catastrophically. 4 of many problem situations in pa- 
tients’ families are described: obsessively anxious in- 
volvement with the patient of one parent which may 
lead to disruption of therapy, schisms between family 
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members, intensive guilt reactions, and recrimination 
between family members. The disturbances of family- 
staff relationship are illustrated by the problems 
created by family decompensation or staff exclusive- 
ness. The family environment frequently requires 
modification —C. 7. Bever. 

4355. Fodor, Nandor. Prenatal foundations of 
psychotic development. Samiksa, 1957, 11, 1-43.— 
The mentally disturbed fetus is a primary psychotic 
or all-psychotic like the all-erotic child. Clinical ma- 
terial is submitted to prove latent or fetal psychosis. 
The severe anxiety which results in schizophrenia 
when later reactivated may originate in the prenatal 
state. The final disintegration shock in fetal life 
occurs at birth. The preventive psychotherapy of the 
future should envisage Caesarean delivery in cases 
of exceedingly traumatic gestation for the purpose of 
saving the sanity of the child. Only the unstinted love 
and devotion of the mother can ease the tension of the 
birth trauma.—D. Prager. 

4356. Frain, Marie Kershaw. (Bryce Hosp., ‘Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama) Promazine treatment of chronic 
psychoses in 100 hospitalized patients. J. nerv. 
ment, Dis., 1957, 125, 529-533.—In order to determine 
the limits of ataractic activity, promazine was admin- 
istered to 100 chronically psychotic female patients 
institutionalized 5 months to 40 years. Improvement, 
side effects and recommended dosage are discussed.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

4357. Fulcher, J. Hershel, Jr., Gallagher, William 
J., & Pfeiffer, Carl C. (Emory U.) Comparative 
lucid intervals after amobarbital, CO., and areco- 
line in the chronic schizophrenic. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 392-395.—The relative 
effectiveness of the agents used was tested by means 
of a standardized interview applied to 24 chronic pa- 
tients under specific dosage conditions. “A ‘fair’-or- 
better lucid interval was obtained with amobarbital in 
65% of the Ss, with 30% carbon dioxide in 59% of 
the patients, and with arecoline plus atropine methyl- 
nitrate in 56%.” It is suggested that “more research 
effort should be expended on the naturally occurring 
metabolites which have cerebral parasympathetic 
stimulant action and which may be more antischizo- 
phrenic than the presently available tranquillizing 
drugs.”"—L. A. Pennington. 

4358. Gilgash, C. A. (U. Hawaii) Effects of 
thorazine on Wechsler scores of adult catatonic 
schizophrenics. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 561-564.— 
“The purpose of this experiment was to study the 
effects of 30 days of thorazine medication on the so- 
cial, emotional, and intellectual functioning of insti- 
tutionalized catatonic schizophrenics. 22 experimen- 
tal patients were matched with 22 control patients on 
the basis of admission diagnosis, age, sex, and 1Q. 
Statistically significant results (19% level) were ob- 
tained when intellectual functioning of the groups 
was compared. Experimental patients were easier 
to communicate with, being more receptive to inter- 
personal contact.”—C. H. Ammons. 

4359. Goodstein, Leonard D. (State U. lowa) 
Right-left discrimination and finger localization in 
schizophrenic subjects. Proc. lowa Acad. Sci., 
1957, 64, 504-507.—Using the same tasks used in a 
previous study of right-left discrimination and finger 
localization which had shown differences on the latter 
task between a control group of normals and a brain- 
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damage group, the present study found similar differ- 

ences between normals and schizophrenics but not be- 

tween schizophrenics and brain-damage cases. The 

author urges caution in the diagnostic use of the test. 
Cc. Ff. Haner. 


4360. Hans Kreitler, M. Les bases psycho- 
logiques du language des schizophrénes. (The 
psychological bases of language of schizophrenics. ) 
Acta neurol, Belg., 1957, 57, 950-954.—“The schizo- 
phrenic does not address his partner in conversation, 
but does not speak in monologues, either ; he addresses 
a fictitious partner invented to conform to his par- 
ticular wishes and fears and adapts his language to 
his fictitious partner. It has been shown that the 
psychotherapist is able to recognize, by means of the 
form of schizophrenic language, what part he him- 
self is playing in the life of the patient. ‘There is an 
interrelation between the changes in the expressive 
function and the degree of regression. Deformations 
in the sphere of the descriptive function point to de- 
fence mechanisms and relations of reality, while 
changes in the signalling function are an indication 
of transference, that is to say of the relation I-you.” 
English and German summaries.—l’. Sanna. 


4361. Harris, A. D. Self-recognition in chronic 
psychotics. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 36, 28.— 
Abstract. 


4362. Harris, Jesse G., Jr. (Duke U.) Size 
estimation of pictures as a function of thematic 
content for schizophrenic and normal subjects. 
J. Pers., 1957, 25, 651-671.—The following hypotheses 
were tested: (a) Schizophrenics (N = 25) will pro- 
duce less accurate size-judgments than normals (N 


25). (b) Schizophrenic patients who have made 


poor premorbid sexual and social adjustments will 
produce less accurate size-judgments than those who 


have made good adjustments. The results show that, 
although schizophrenics did not differ from normals 
in mean size estimates (pictures of thematic content), 
they did show greater variance. (Good and poor “pre- 
morbids” differed markedly from each other, the 
former tending to diminish and the latter to enlarge 
size M. O. Wilson. 


4363. Janzarik, W. (U.-Nervenklinik Mainz, Ger- 
many) Zur Problematik schizophrener Psychosen 
im héheren Lebensalter. (On the problems of 
schizophrenic psychoses in advanced age.) Nerven- 
arst, 1957, 28, 535-542.—The author observed 50 pa 
tients who had their first schizophrenic breakdown 
past the age of 60. The case-histories of 6 of them 
are given in detail. Psychological provocation is 
found frequently in this age group. Differential- 
diagnostic difficulties are discussed as well as the his- 
torical development towards the recognition of schizo- 
phrenia in old age. 24 references.—M. Kaelbling. 

4364. Jeri, Raul. Experiencias con las reserpina 
en el tratamiento de algunas psicosis endégenas y 
sintomaticas. (Experiments with reserpine in the 
treatment of some constitutional and symptomatic psy- 
choses.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 343- 
358.—A study of the use of reserpine in the treatment 
of psychoses.—R. M. Frumkin. 

4365. Kerner, Oliver J. B. Stress, fantasy, and 
schizophrenia: A study of the adaptive processes. 
Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1956, 53, 189-281.—The 
hypothesis examined was that there is a differential 


26 references. 
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reaction to stress between schizophrenics and normal 
controls as reflected in the fantasy of the individuals. 
The study was conducted with 20 schizophrenic males 
and 20 male controls. Stress was supplied by a tar- 
get-ball test in which success and failure could be 
externally controlled. 2 matched series of TAT cards 
were presented to the Ss immediately following the 
control and stress situations. Rating scales were de- 
veloped to measure special attributes of the TAT 
protocols. ‘The results confirmed the hypothesis in 
part. “The finding that 23% of the rating scale items 
showed significant differences between the groups 
seems to be a valid one.” 65-item bibliography.— 
G. G. Thompson. 


4366. King, Peter D. (Warren State Hosp., Pa.) 
Hypnosis and schizophrenia. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1957, 125, 481-486.—Hypnosis and schizophrenia are 
compared and a theory is proposed and developed to 
the effect that schizophrenia is a kind of hypnosis in 
which the critical faculty or ego is partly or com- 
pletely subdued, thus giving the picture seen in schizo- 


phrenia.—N. H. Pronko. 


4367. Kisker, K. P. (U. Heidelberg) Beitrag 
zur dynamischen Topologie katatoner Bewegungs- 
formen. (Contribution to the dynamic topology of 
catatonic modes of movement.) Nervenarst, 1957, 11, 
499-504.—This study is based on Kurt Lewin’s 
method. For an understanding of the catatonic style 
of movement it is necessary to differentiate between 
a field close to the ego, comprising feeling, moving, 
and appearance and an ego-distant field of sensations, 
motions, and intentions. Catatonic symptoms can be 
explained on the basis of a formal psychodynamic 
personality structure and the hypothesis of a break 
and withdrawal of the boundaries of the ego. 25 
references.—M. Kaelbling. 


4368. Kleh, J., Ehrmantraut, W., & Fazekas, J. 
F. The choice of psychotropic drugs in the treat- 
ment of neuropsychiatric disorders. In S. Garat- 
tini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs (see 33: 
3944), 515-526.—“This paper is concerned with pro- 
longed administration of promazine and meprobamate 
with particular reference to untoward effects. The 
clinical evaluation was carried out in 3 institutions.” 
Promazine was found most effective in the manage- 
ment of “agitated hyperkinetic emotional subjects. 
Meprobamate was most effective in anxiety states and 
musculo-skeletal disorders in which spasticity was a 
predominant feature. Further evaluation .. . is in 
dicated.” 5 case reports are given —L. A. Penning- 
ton, 

4369. Kokkoris, P., Kordas, S., Nikolopoulos, 
P., & Yanniris, M. (76 Solonas St., Athens, Greece ) 
The results of chlorpromazine treatment with 
chronic psychoses in dromokaition. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1957, 125, 102-111.—Observations and results 
are reported of a follow-up on 194 assorted psychiat- 
ric patients treated exclusively with chlorpromazine 
since July 13, 1955.—N. H. Pronko. 


4370. Kramer, H. C. (Pilgrim State Hosp., West 
Brentwood, L. I., N.Y.) Group psychotherapy with 
psychotic patients. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 
36-43.—An attempt is made to transmit some knowl- 
edge gained during several years of experience in 
starting and conducting group psychotherapy with 
psychotic patients.—N. H. Pronko. 
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4371. Laboucarié, J., & Barrés, P. (Chateau 
d’Aufréry, Balma, Hte. Garonne.) Curabilité des 
psychoses délirantes systématisées. (Curability of 
systematized delirious psychoses. ) Evolut. psychiat., 
1957, No. 2, 317-355.—Evidence indicates that spon- 
taneous recovery can occur from the following types 
of systematized delirious psychoses, all of which in- 
volve persecution themes: manic-depressive, para- 
noid, and mental debility. Moreover, one experiment 
upon an undetermined hospital population, where in- 
sulin, etc., was used, resulted in some benefit to 70%. 
In addition, 270 cases which were observed and 
treated by the author provided further positive evi- 
dence. Of 70 lobotomy patients included in this 
group, 89° showed some improvement. Therefore 
it seems that this area of mental illness can no longer 
be labeled chronic or incurable —L. A. Ostlund. 

4372. Layman, W. A., & Cohen, L. A modern 
concept of folie 4 deux. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 
125, 412-419.—A case report is presented of 2 
brothers with classical features of folie 4 deux. The 
interpretation offered suggests that this clinical syn- 
drome is a fortuitous phenomenon which exists be- 
tween 2 persons who are, or have been, intimately 
associated and now share the same delusional system. 
—N.H. Pronko. 

4373. Lewis, Aubrey. (U. London) Resettle- 
ment of the chronic schizophrenic. Pratibha, 1958, 
1, 22-28.—The early discharge of schizophrenics has 
not been possible because of many factors. Providing 
work to the patient, for which he is paid, may be a 
prelude to his occupational and social rehabilitation. 
Social and psychiatric factors should be taken into 
consideration.—l’. Pareek. 


4374. Lichtenberg, Joseph D. Prognostic im- 
plications of the inability to tolerate failure in 


schizophrenic patients. Psychiatry, 1957, 20, 365- 
372.—A type of schizophrenic with a dazzling history 
of apparent success prior to the psychotic break is 
described. The frequently erroneous prognosis is due 
to failure in understanding the unconscious meaning 
of the need for achievement. The dynamic factors in 
2 cases are formulated and their application to treat- 
ment and prognosis is discussed.—C. 7. Bever. 

4375. Lidz, Theodore; Cornelison, Alice R., 
Fleck, Stephen, & Terry, Dorothy. The intra- 
familial environment of the schizophrenic patient: 
I. The father. Psychiatry, 1957, 20, 329-342.—An 
initial compilation of material on 14 fathers reveals 
the previously neglected difficulties imposed by them 
on mothers and children and their roles in the pre- 
dominantly unsuccessful marriages. No father filled 
his role effectively. 5 significant, paternal patterns 
are described: (a) fathers of female patients who 
locked in severe marital conflict undercut their wives’ 
authority, (b) fathers of sons who in rivalry for their 
wives’ attention turn their hostility toward the off- 
spring, (c) aloof fathers with exalted concepts of 
themselves, (d) fathers who after having failed in 
life become nonentities in the home, and (e) passive 
fathers who act the part of lesser siblings and cannot 
assert their own needs or express their ideas about the 
raising of the children.—C. T. Bever. 

4376. Lorenz, Maria. (Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass.) Expressive form in schizophrenic 
language. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 
643-652.—By case report of the language of a schizo- 
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phrenic patient the thesis is developed that language 
can be viewed “as an expressive form which carries 
the imprint of the speaker. The configuration, struc- 
ture, style, functions, and operations of his language 
identify the individual. This psychological dimen- 
sion of language contains empirical evidence of men- 
tal processes and of the personality matrix in which 
they occur.”"—L. A. Pennington. 

4377. Lorr, Maurice. The Wittenborn psychia- 
tric syndromes: An oblique rotation. /. consult. 
Psychol., 1957, 21, 439-444.—“The orthogonally ro- 
tated Wittenborn-Holzberg data descriptive of 250 
psychotic patients was re-rotated obliquely for the 
purpose of (a) clarifying the factor structure and 
(b) identifying any second-order factors that might 
be present.” Results of this oblique rotation are dis- 
cussed.—A. J. Bachrach. 

4378. McDonald, Roger K. Problems in bio- 
logic research in schizophrenia. J/. chron. Dis., 
1958, 8, 366—371.—Contemporary research on the biol- 
ogy of schizophrenia is briefly reviewed. Claims have 
been put forth that schizophrenics differ from normal 
controls in having lower erythrocyte glutathione 
(GSH) levels; lower ascorbic acid and higher cerulo- 
plasmin levels ; higher adrenochrome levels ; abnormal 
metabolism of aromatic amino acids; and a substance 
(taraxein) in their blood that, when injected into 
non psychotic persons, produces a schizophrenia-like 
state. None of these claims stand up when the initial 
experiments are repeated with adequate control pro- 
cedures. The author concludes: “we need more em- 
phasis on methodology and research design . . . fewer 
claims based on inadequate data. . . . more studies 
critically conceived, carried out, and communicated, 
While this research area is admittedly perplexing, 
some of the current confusion can be dispelled by the 
assertion of a critical, scientific attitude on the part 
of the investigator.” 26 references.—B. Weiss. 

4379. McKellar, Peter. Scientific theory and 
psychosis: The “model psychosis” experiment and 
its significance. /mnt. J. soc. Psychiat., 1957, 3, 170- 
182.—The term “model psychosis” denotes an ex- 
perimentally produced altered mental state which re- 
sembles psychosis and results from the administra- 
tion of specific chemical substances such as mesca- 
line, lysergic acid diethylamide, and adrenochrome. 
Model psychosis experiments are of interest because 
they permit careful and detailed studies of phenomena 
closely akin to those of natural psychoses and because 
they may lead to an understanding of the etiology 
and the design of treatments based on that under- 
standing. 27 references.—R. M. Frumkin. 

4380. Manceaux, A., Bardenat, Ch., Pelicier, Y., 
Pascalis, G. Enseignements tirés de la pneumo- 
encéphalographie dans les démences précoces. 
(Data given by pneumoencephalography in cases of 
dementia praecox.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1957, 1(5), 
828-836.—40 dementia praecox patients were ex- 
amined by means of pneumoencephalography. The 
results show that patients with predominently cata- 
tonic symptoms exhibit a degree of dilatation of the 
third ventricle, while those suffering from paranoid 
syndrome present a picture of frontal atropy. The 
group classified under simple schizophrenia presents 
no significant encephalographic picture.—M. D. Stein. 

4381. Masciocchi, Alberto (U. Pavia) II rifiuto 
del lavoro negli psicopatici e gli psicopatici che 
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rifiutano il lavoro. (Refusal to work in psycho- 
pathic subjects and the nature of these subjects.) 
Arch, Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1957, 18, 429-458.— 
In mental patients reluctant to work there is under- 
development of such psychological elements as hu 
mility, modesty, self-confidence, and ambition, with 
excessive development of such characteristics as irri- 
tability, self-conceit, and intolerance.—. Rosen. 


$382. Meier, L. (Ziirich 2/38, Bellariaster. 61) 
Psychose bei einem adrenogenitalen Syndrom mit 
Pseudohermaphroditismus fem. bei Kongenitaler 
Nebennierenrinden hyperplasie. (Psychosis in an 
adrenogenital syndrome with feminine pseudoherma- 
phrodism in a congenital adrenal hyperplasia.) Z. 
psycho.-som. Med., 1957, 3, 276-285.—The case of a 
25-year-old female pseudohermaphrodite with con- 
genital adrenal hyperplasia is presented. Treatment 
with cortisone to regulate androgenestrogen produc- 
tion is described. A table and graph are presented 
to illustrate influence of cortisone treatment upon 17 
ketosteroid production. 3 separate psychotic epi- 
sodes, their connections with the patient’s life situa- 
tion and with paternal constitutional “tainting” are 
discussed.—L. Kats. 


4383. Merlis, Sidney. (Central Islip State Hosp., 
N.Y.) The effects of mescaline sulfate in chronic 
schizophrenia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 432- 
433.—Twenty-four chronic schizophrenic patients 
were studied in an effort to determine the clinical 
effectiveness of mescasline sulfate as a therapeutic 
agent. Doses varying from 0.50 grams to 0.75 grams 
were given in 34 experiments to 24 patients. Two 
significant reaction patterns were noted. One patient 
showed sufficient clinical improvement and was dis- 
charged. Seven patients were temporarily improved, 
16 showed no change. It is felt that mescaline sul- 
fate does not appear to be clinically effective as a 
therapeutic agent in chronic schizophrenic patients.” 

N. H. Pronko. 


4384. Micheletti, Vincenzo. (Ospedale Psichia- 
trico Interprovinciale, Castiglione delle  Stiviere, 
Italia) Descrizione di un caso di psicosi maniaco- 
depressiva nell-infanzia. (Description of a case of 
manic-depressive psychosis in childhood.) Neurone, 
1957, 5, 13-24.—To negate the widespread opinion 
that manic-depressive psychosis rarely occurs during 
childhood, the author briefly reviews the work of 
many previous investigators who diagnosed this dis- 
order in children of various ages. He then presents 
in detail the case of a 9-year-old girl who progressed 
from an initial manic state to a depressive phase, and 
ultimately made what appeared to be a complete re- 
covery. The psychobiology of manic-depressive psy- 
chosis is discussed. French summary. 23 references. 

R. C. Grudel. 

4385. Milbank Memorial Fund. Proceeding of 
the 34th annual conference: An approach to the 
prevention of disability from chronic psychoses. 
New York: Author, 1957. 80 p.—This report of the 
second meeting of the Advisory Council on Mental 
Health Demonstrations includes texts of 3 delivered 
papers each followed by a transcript of discussion on 
“Ingredients of a Rehabilitation Program,” “Hos- 
pital-Community Relationships,” and “Legal and Ad- 
ministrative Implications of Rehabilitation.”—J. C. 
Franklin. 
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4386. Miller, Milton H., & Chotlos, John W. 
( University Hosp., Madison, Wisc.) Spatial differ- 
entiation in chronic schizophrenia. J/. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1957, 125, 558-563.—The hypothesis was tested 
that in a situation where correct response is made on 
the basis of a social norm, schizophrenic patients will 
make more errors than nonschizophrenics, and where 
no social norm is involved, that schizophrenics will 
make about as many errors as nonschizophrenics. 2 
groups of 17 patients each was studied—a group of 
chronic schizophrenic patients and a control group. 
Results supported the hypothesis—N. H. Pronko. 


4387. Orme, J. E. 


(Department of Psychological 


Research, The Crichton Royal, Dumfries, Scotland ) 
Non-verbal and verbal performance in normal old 
age, senile dementia, and elderly depression. /. 
Geront., 1957, 12, 408-413.—The Coloured Progres- 
sive Matrices Tests and the Mill Hill Vocabulary 
Scale were given to “51 healthy old people, 24 elderly 
depressives, and 25 persons with senile dementia.” 


Results suggested “a function fluctuation of intel- 
lectual ability” in all groups, no special deficit as- 
sociated with depression, and a decline of verbal 
performance with age in the senile demented group. 
—J. Botwinick. 

4388. Ovshinsky, Stanford R. (Gen. Automation, 
Inc., 14121 W. McNichols Road, Detroit 35, Mich.) 
A concept of schizophrenia. J/. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1957, 125, 578-586.—A conception of schizophrenia 
is offered in terms of its description of personality, 
with implications of the underlying causes and for 
therapy.—N. H. Pronko. 

4389. Paz, Carlos, & Orlando, Irene. Rorschach 
y parafrenia. (Rorschach and paraphrenia.) Acta 
neuropsiquiat., Argent., 1957, 3, 366-374.—Examina- 
tion of protocols from 14 long-status patients showed 
a clear difference between schizophrenics and para- 
frenics. The latter’s responses were lower in number, 
with subjective vagueness, low percentage of form 
answers, original answers, and sexual answers. An 
attraction for red, repressed affectivity and aggres- 
sivity, as well as “clear signs of insecurity,” were 
also found.—L. G. Datta. 

4390. Pellegrini, Giuseppe, & Senini, Giulio. 
(Ospedale Psichiatrico Provinciale di Brescia, Italia) 
Stato malformativo di Marfan: Studio di un caso 
associato a psicosi maniaco-depressiva. (Marfan’s 
syndrome: Study of a case associated with manic-de- 
pressive psychosis.) Neurone, 1957, 5, 49-70.—Ob- 
servation of a case of manic-depressive psychosis as- 
sociated with signs of dolichostenomelia (a condition 
in which the extremities are abnormally long), led 
the authors to examine possible relationships between 
the “syndrome of Marfan” and their patient’s mental 
disorder. Marfan’s syndrome contains 3 groups of 
constituent symptoms: marked skeletal and locomo- 
tive dysfunctions, ocular malformations, and symp- 
toms which depend on the site and seriousness of con- 
comitant congenital anomalies. After considering 
etiopathogenic and nosological aspects of this syn- 
drome, the authors present in elaborately detailed 
clinical analysis of their manic-depressive patient in 
an effort to establish certain hereditary, constitutional 
and hormonal factors as important determinants of the 
psychic as well as the somatic pathology. English, 
French, and German summaries. 55 references.—R. 
C. Grudel. 
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4391. Peyman, D. A. R. An investigation of the 
effects of group psychotherapy on chronic schizo- 
phrenic patients. Group Psychother., 1956, 9, 35- 
39.—The value of group psychotherapy, alone and in 
conjunction with electric shock therapy, was investi- 
gated in a population of 32 hospitalized female pa- 
tients diagnosed as having chronic schizophrenic re- 
actions. The patients were divided into 4 matched 
groups, each receiving one of the following treat- 
ments: group therapy alone, group therapy plus shock, 
shock alone, and no treatment (control). They were 
tested on the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, 
Rorschach, and Bender-Gestalt Tests before and after 
the 6-month experiment. Significant pre-post differ- 
ences were observed on the latter 2 tests: with the 
group-therapy-plus-shock group showing the great- 
est improvement ; followed by the group-therapy-alone 
group; then, a poor third, the shock-alone group; and 
finally the control group, which showed no improve- 
ment.—L. Goldberger. 

4392. Proctor, R. C., Bailey, W. H., & More- 
house, W. G. (Bowman-Gray School of Medicine) 
Analeptic tranquilizer for senile psychoses. /. 
Amer, Geriat. Soc., 1958, 6, 291-296.—In a series of 
75 cases of senile psychoses treated by oral adminis- 
tration of Nicozol with Reserpine, 65 (87%) im- 
proved. There was relief of agitation and restless- 
ness and improvement in memory, behavior, socia- 
bility, appearance, and testiness. Symptoms of con- 
fusion, aggression, and disorientation were also re- 
lieved. No convulsions occurred. This combination 
“should be prescribed in the early stages of senile 
psychosis as a means of avoiding later commitment 
to nursing homes or state hospitals.”—L. Diller. 


4393. Puech, J., Robin, Ch. L’épreuve d’hyper- 
glycémie provoquée. Sa valeur diagnostique et 
pronostique dans les psychoses chroniques non 
démentielles. (Provoked hyperglycemic test in func- 
tional chronic psychoses.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1957, 
1(4), 659-678.—The results of the hyperglycemic 
tests in chronic psychoses seem to indicate abnormal 
responses. The duration of the provoked hyper- 
glycemia is lengthened, and constant in all the cases 
studied, regardless of the patient’s age and the nature 
of the illness. Without being conclusive, these ex- 
periments seem to underline the problem of glucose 
tolerance in emotional disorders and the importance 
of further studies in this direction. 18 references.— 
M. D. Stein. 

4394. Reznikoff, M., & Zeller, W. W. A pro- 
cedure for evaluating the status of schizoprenic 
patients. J. clin. ex. Psychopath., 1957, 18, 367-371. 
—2 scales composed of 12 items were constructed, 
one for physicians’ and one for nurses’ use. Ratings 
are on a 5-point continuum. Reliability was found 
high.—S. Kavruck. 

4395. Richman, Joseph. The effect of the emo- 
tional tone of words upon the vocabulary re- 
sponses of schizophrenics. J. gen. Psychol., 1957, 
56, 95-119.—Using 102 male patients divided into 2 
groups, one severely deteriorated the other less so, 
matched for age and education, emotionally toned 
words produced qualitative changes in definitions with 
decrease of abstract concepts and increase in explana- 
tion and in inferior explanation definitions. Use and 
description did neither increase nor decrease sig- 
nificantly, whereas there was a significant increase 
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in asyndetic thinking and metonymic distortion, au- 
tistic and individualistic control, and personal as- 
sociations. The study does not support the theory 
that schizophrenia is representative of a regression 
process towards concrete thinking. The data sup- 
port the interpretation of a “disturbance in the or- 
ganizing and integrative functions, an uncertainty 
concerning the adequacy of symbolic processes, and a 
sensitivity to disturbance from emotional influences.” 
76 references.—C. K. Bishop. 

4396. Rinkel, M., & Solomon, H. C. Chemical 
theories of psychosis. J/. clin. exp. Psychopath., 
1957, 18, 323-334.—4 current theories of psychosis 
based on chemistry are cited. They include: endog- 
enous interference with the adrenaline cycle, con- 
version by the liver of exogenous toxins, decrease or 
augmentation of serotonin in the brain, and synaptic 
inhibition with consequent release mechanisms. 55- 
item bibliography.—S. Kavruck. 

4397. Rosenbaum, Gerald; Grisell, James L., & 
Mackavey, William R. The relationship of age 
and privilege status to reaction tirne indices of 
schizophrenic motivation. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1957, 55, 202-207.—An experiment designed to in- 
vestigate the relationship of age and ground privilege 
status to reaction time indices of biological, social, 
and anxiety motivation in schizophrenic patients.— 
M. O. Wilson. 


4398. Saavedra, Alfredo. 
psicosis sintomaticas con azacyclonol. 


Tratamiento de las 
(The treat- 


ment of symptomatic psychoses with azacyclonol.) 
Rev., Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 359-392.—A 
study of the use of azacyclonol in the treatment of 
symptomatic psychoses.—K. M. Frumkin. 


4399. Sechehaye, Marguerite. “Affects” et be- 
soins frustrés vus a travers les dessin d’une schizo- 
phréne. (Affects and frustrated needs of a schizo- 
phrenic seen through her drawings.) Acta neurol. 
Belg., 1957, 57, 972-992.—The schizophrenic reveals 
her world through her drawings, the anxiety of her 
downfall towards the psychosis. They are also used 
to channel the emotional turmoil through which they 
go. The author analyzes 12 drawings by Renée. 
This is the patient with whom she worked out her 
method of symbolic realization.—l’. Sanua, 


4400. Sibilio, John Paul; Andrew, Gwen; Dart, 
Dorothy; Moore, Kenneth B., & Stehman, Vernon 
A. (Michigan Department Mental Health, Lansing) 
Treatment of chronic schizophrenia with proma- 
zine hydrochloride. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1957, 78, 419-424.—4-month study of the efficacy of 
promazine with 93 chronic female patients (includ- 
ing use of the Gardner Behavior Chart) yielded nega- 
tive results. “There were no behavioral changes 
occurring in any group which could be associated 
with administration of promazine or a placebo or 
with no treatment.”—L. A. Pennington. 


4401. Szara, S. The comparison of the psy- 
chotic effect of tryptamine derivatives with the 
effects of mescaline and LSD-25 in self-experi- 
ments. In S. Garattini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psycho- 
tropic drugs (see 33: 3944), 460-467.—Using “nor- 
mal volunteers” as Ss, the psychological and physio- 
logical effects of the aforementioned drugs were 
studied. “The most outstanding features of DMT 
(N,N-dimethyltryptamine) model psychosis was the 
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rapid onset and the short duration of the symptoms. 
[his may indicate a different mechanism of action 
from that of LSD and mescaline. New symptoms ap- 
pearing with both tryptamine derivatives were the 
choreiform athetoid movements.” It is concluded that 
findings support the aminotoxic and indole 
theory of schizophrenia. 27 references.—L. A. Penn 


these 


ington 
402. Tedeschi, Gian Franco. (U. Rome) Sul 
delirio religioso negli schizofrenici. Considera- 
zione psicopatologiche sull’aspetto fondamentale 
della esperienza schizofrenica all luce del “sim- 
bolo.” (On religious delusions in schizophrenics: 
’sychopathological considerations on the fundamental 
nature of the schizophrenic experience in the light of 
the symbol Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psi hiat., 1957, 
18, 505-517.—The basic nature of the schizophrenic 
process is best seen in schizophrenic religious delu 
sions. Subjective experiences of schizophrenics have 
qualities which can be traced to the qualities present 
man’s ego. In_ schizo- 
phrenia the prelogical, archaic, and symbolic struc- 
the human psyche has a destructive power; 


in symbols experienced by 


ture ol 
this is best seen in religious delusions since, in these, 
archaic dominate the clinical picture. 5 
clinical cases are reported.—/:. Rosen, 


1403. Venables, P. H. Stimulus complexity as 
a determinant of the reaction time of schizo- 
phrenics. Pull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 35, 23A.— 
Abstract 


1404. Walker, Robert G. (VA Hosp., Brockton, 
Mass.) Schizophrenia and cortical involvement. 
!, nervy. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 226-228.—"Thirty- 
three chronic schizophrenic patients hospitalized on 
a continued treatment service at the time of evalua- 
tion, were divided into two groups, free from cortical 
involvement or cortical involvement suspected, on the 
their performance on the revised Hooper 
Visual Organization Test, a psychological test de- 
signed to detect the effects of brain damage. There 
were no significant differences between the two groups 
in respect to age, education, diagnostic subcategory 
and phase of hospitalization when tested (used as an 
index of severity of symptoms). The hypothesis that 
Hooper performance is related to prognosis, as de- 
termined by hospital status one year after initial 
evaluation, was supported by the data. The notion 
that schizophrenia is not a unitary disease entity tends 
to be corroborated by these findings —N. H. Pronko. 

4405. Walton, Donald. Reciprocal inhibition, 
sedation threshold, practice and the treatment of 
compulsions and schizophrenic slowness. #ull. 
Brit. Psychol, Soc., 1958, 36, 30.—Abstract. 


4406. Wertheimer, (Rockland 
Hosp., Orangeburg, N.Y.) 


symbols 


basis of 


State 


Nancy. 
The differential inci- 
dence of rheumatic fever in the histories of para- 


noid and non-paranoid schizophrenics. J/. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 637-641.—Medical records of 
patients under age 40 of both sexes, admitted to the 
Colorado Psychopathic Hospital from 1948 through 
1956, were examined for any past or present sign of 
rheumatic involvement. Essentially, results showed 
an excess of rheumatic fever histories among schizo- 
phrenics with the following characteristics: a non- 
paranoid schizophrenic diagnosis and onset at an 
early age.—N. H. Pronko. 
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4407. Williams, Meyer; Kittleson, Shirley K., & 
Halperin, Louis. An investigation of the effects of 
“group living” program with withdrawn schizo- 
phrenic patients. Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 161- 
168. 

4408. Yoshimoto, Chizuko. (Medical School, 
Osaka, Japan) Psychopathologische Studien der 
Weckaminpsychose: I. Uber deren Halluzina- 
tionen und Wahnerlebnisse. ( Psychopathological 
studies of benzedrine psychosis: I. Hallucinations 
and delusions.) Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1957, 11, 
48-57.—In studies of psychotic manifestations of 
benzedrine “addicts” three types can be differentiated. 
7 case presentations of Type I with delusions and 
hallucinations predominating the clinical picture. 
Upon withdrawal or shock therapy psychotic symp- 
toms disappear.—M. L. Simmel. 

4409. Zeh, Wilhelm. (U.-Klinik Boon) Alters- 
farbung cyclothymer Phasen. (The influence of old 
age on cyclothymic phases.) Nervenarst, 1957, 28, 
542-545.—Age specific influences on the manifesta- 
tions of manic and depressive cycles render it often 
difficult to make the differentiation from organic brain 
syndrome. Manic reaction with rigid delusions and 
paranoid trends of old age are described, also long 
drawn out, rather dull and low intensity manic reac- 
tions. Depressions in old age are more monotonous 
and stubborn, often show irritability. Form and con- 
tent of the manic depressive psychoses are described 
as they are affected by advanced age. 18 references. 
—M. Kaelbling. 

4410. Zuberbier, E. Zur Schreib- und Sprech- 
motorik der Depressiven. (Motor traits of the 
speech and handwriting of depressives.) 2. Psy 
chother. med. Psychol., 1957, 7, 239-249.—Motor 
characteristics of the speech and handwriting of a 
group of 20 depressives was compared with that of a 
control group. The former group showed psycho- 
motor retardation, reduced intensity, and increased 
rigidity of movement relative to the latter group. 
Both the speech and handwriting of the depressive 
group showed parallel reductions of intensity, in- 
creases of retardation and prolongations of tension.— 
E.W. Eng. 

(See also Abstract 4052) 


PSYCHONEUROSES 

4411. Barra, Elza. A crianca neurotica. (Neu- 
rotic case study.) J. Brasil. Psquiat., 1956, 5, 327- 
340. 

4412. Cano, Arnaldo; Felipa, Elsa, & Escobar, 
Manuel. Clorpromacina en la neurosis. (Chlor- 
promazine in the treatment of neuroses.) Rev. Neuro- 
Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 296-305.—A study of the 
use of chlorpromazine in the treatment of different 
forms of neurosis. 15 references—R. M. Frumkin. 

4413. Ey, Henri. La nocién de neurosis. (The 
concept of neurosis.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 
1957, 20, 129-133.—A discussion of the evolution of 
the concepts of the nature and pathogenesis of 
neuroses with emphasis on 3 main types: anxious and 
phobic, obsessive, and hysterical neuroses—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

4414. Glatt, M. M., Weeks, K. F., & Whiteley, 
J. Stuart. Experiences of the community treat- 
ment of neurosis in a mental hospital unit. /nt. /. 
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soc. Psychiat., 1957, 3, 203-210—A review of the 
progress of a mental hospital unit which uses group 
psychotherapy exclusively in order to treat neurotic 
patients.—R. M. Frumkin. 


4415. Goswami, Santimoy. (Kharagpur, India) 
Industrial neurosis. /ndian J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 
201-210.—The common patterns of neuroses are de- 
fined and explained. ‘The nature of the problem dis- 
cussed and the work in the United States, Canada, 
and Great Britain is noted. General procedures for 
diagnosis and treatment are outlined. It is urged that 
this problem be given greater attention in India.—lV’. 
B. Webb. 

4416. Gozzano, M. La cloropromazina in neuro- 
psichiatria. (Chlorpromazine in neuropsychiatry. ) 
In S. Garattini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic 
drugs (see 33: 3944). 502-514.—The nature of 
chlorpromazine treatment, problems of dosage, indica- 
tions and contraindications of its administration are 
discussed, It is concluded that the drug “must always 
be integrated, especially in chronic psychoses, with 
an opportune supplementary psychotherapy which 
facilitates the resumption of normal human relation- 
ship.” English summary. 35 references —L. A. 
Pennington. 

4417. Harris, Grace. ( Northampton, Mass.) Pos- 
session “hysteria” in a Kenya tribe. Amer. An- 
throp., 1957, 59, 1046-1066.—Describes the symptoms, 
distribution of susceptibility in the population, im- 
mediate causes, and treatment of a form of possession 
hysteria prevalent among the Wataita of Kenya.— 
VW. Brender. 


4418. Jakab, Iréne. Névroses d’enfants se mani- 
festant par des symptomes somatiques. 


( Chil- 
dren’s neuroses manifested by somatic symptoms. ) 
Ann, méd.-psychol., 1958, 2(2), 252-266.—5 cases of 
somatic symptoms in neurotic children are reported. 
Psychotherapy was instituted with good results and 
a remission of the somatic symptomatology.—M. D. 
Stem. 


4419. Kalmanson, Denise. Psychanalyse d’une 
névrose obsessionnelle chez un enfant de 11 ans. 
(Psychoanalysis of an obsession-neurosis in an 11- 
year-old boy.) Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1957, 21, 
683-706.—A detailed account is presented of the 
analytic sessions leading to cure. The situation at 
inception of treatment was not yet fixed; it would, 
however, have evolved either toward a more or- 
ganized neurotic structure, or even to psychotic or- 
ganization, but not spontaneously toward normality. 
Father rivalry was only an unstable elaboration of 
anxiety before a phallic mother: The usual diffi- 
culties of dialogue with children of this age were 
absent, due both to high intelligence and to an ease 
of indecent conversation in the home.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


4420. Loo, P., Eloy, G., Duflot, J.-P. & Fa- 
deuilhe, A. Les Névroses. (The neuroses.) Ann. 
méd.-psychol., 1957, 2(4), 663-694.—The importance 
of a differential diagnosis between neurotic and inter- 
mittent psychotic disorders is stressed. With the 
help of neurology, endocrinology, and electroencephal- 
ography, the authors examine the various neuroses 
and find no conclusive new evidence that any one of 
these approaches is more effective in shedding light 
on the etiology of these disorders. The treatment of 
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choice is still, in spite of pharmacological progress, 
dynamically oriented psychotherapy.—M. D. Stein. 

4421. Martin, Joyce A. LSD (lysergic acid di- 
ethylamide) treatment of chronic psychoneurotic 
patients under day-hospital conditions. /nt. J. 
soc. Psychiat., 1957, 3, 188-195.—A study of 50 
neurotic patients treated with lysergic acid diethyla- 
mide. Of these 50, there were 45 patients who im- 
proved. A follow-up 2 years later showed that 9 cases 
relapsed. 16 references—K. M. Frumkin. 

4422. Root, Nathan N. A neurosis in adoles- 
cence. Psycho-anal. Stud. Child, 1957, 12, 320-334. 
—The work of mourning is an important psycho- 
logical task in adolescence since the infantile parental 
attachment must be given up on the way to adult 
maturity. Denial of inner and outer reality may 
frequently be found during the instinctual storms of 
adolescence. During adult analysis, study of the 
adolescent period will yield valuable data.—D. Prager. 

4423. Stenback, A. (Lappvik Hosp., Helsingfors, 
Finland) Different neuroses in a pair of identical 
twins. Acta Psychiat., Kbh., 1957, 32, 457-472.—A 
pair of adult, female identical twins who suffer from 
different neuroses (obsessional neurosis, depression 
and impulse-ridden behavior, respectively) has been 
studied. Personality development was found to be 
different in the twins, and these differences can ac- 
count for the different neuroses. “The findings can 
be said to be in accordance with the psychoanalytical 
theory on several essential points.” 24 references.— 
R. Kaelbling. 

4424. Weil, Jorge N. Observaciones sobre un 
caso de Bocio exoftalmico. (Observations on one 
case of exophthalmic goiter.) Kev. Psicoandl., Buenos 
Aires, 1957, 14, 307-323.—A case of a female young 
patient who resorts to analysis for her anxieties and 
phobias and who develops a conversion hysteria when 
confronted with the transference situation. An 
escape from analysis subjects the patient to a very 
sadistic superego, which mobilizes endocrine mecha- 
nisms precipitating the patient into the Basedow- 
Graves syndrome, from which she improves when she 
returns to analysis.—M. Knobel. 

4425. “Wolf-man.” Letters pertaining to Freud’s 
“History of an infantile neurosis.” /’sychoanal. 
Ouart., 1957, 26, 449-460.—2 letters are presented, 
one written by the “Wolf-man” to Freud on June 6, 
1926 and the other a lengthy excerpt from a letter to 
the Freud Archives, dated June 11, 1957, which 
answered an inquiry concerning the first letter —L. 
N. Solomon. 


PsyCHOSOMATICS 


4426. Board, Francis; Wadeson, Ralph, & Per- 
sky, Harold. (Michael Reese Med. Center, Chicago, 
lll.) Depressive affect and endocrine functions: 
Blood levels of adrenal cortex and thyroid hor- 
mones in patients suffering from depressive reac- 
tions. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 612- 
620.—Results from the study of 33 patients and their 
controls indicated that the mean hydrocortisone levels 
were significantly elevated while protein-bound iodine 
levels were raised but not significantly so. “In gen- 
eral, the more emotional distress the patient is under- 
going, the higher the hydrocortisone level.” Hor- 
mone levels were found to fall during the course of 
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remained above that 
of the control group. Reactions by 7 patients treated 
electroshock followed a different course. “The 
hormone levels at first appeared to decrease and then 
to increase.” These and other findings are discussed 
in relation to the nature of the depressive reaction 
and to stress factors.—L. A. Pennington, 

4427. Chapman, A. H., Pilkey, Loraine, & Gib- 
bons, Mary Jane. A psychosomatic study of eight 
children with Sydenham’s chorea. /’ediatrics, 1958, 
21, 582-595.—Case histories of 8 children between the 
ges of 7 and 16 with Sydenham’s chorea are pre 
ented It is felt that Sydenham’s chorea can be 

derstood only as a psychosomatic illness potentially 

| by a number of agents acting individually o1 
in their respective importance 

Severe personality disorder and 
eumatic fever are 2 such etiologic agents. ... The 
portance of further psychosomatic study and ex- 
psychotherapy in the comprehensive medi- 

and management of children with this dis- 

rder is emphasized.”—M. C. Templin. 

1428. Davis, R. C., Garafolo, Loraze, & Gault, 
F. P. (U. Indiana) An exploration of abdominal 
potentials. /. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 519- 
523.—Apparatus and preliminary data on abdominal 
potentials in the human Electrical 
consequences of gastric contractions can be detected, 
and “hunger contractions” as well as “spasms” and 
tonic contractions are illustrated.—L. /. O'Kelly. 

4429. Ferguson, R. S. (St. Nicholas Hosp., Gos- 
forth, Neweastle, England) Some _ physiological 
responses in neurotics. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 
125, 240-246.—"A group of 20 neurotic subjects was 


psychotherapy although they 


by 
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d varying 


to case, 


perimet tal 
] 


cal study 


are described, 


othet 


exposed to mild stress on two occasions with an 
interval of one month intervening, and some physio- 


logical responses were measured on each occasion. 
Peak response was obtained in the same system in 8 
out of 20 subjects. Patterns of response do not appear 
to follow a rigid hierarchical schema. The consistent 
reactors had a higher average than the inconsistent 
reactors. In only a small minority of cases did the 
elective physiological system in which peak values 
were obtained on both occasions correspond either to 
the presenting symptoms the locus minoris re- 
sistentiae. ‘Those individuals whose personality at- 
titudes were characterized by suppression of anger 
were more consistent reactors than the other groups.” 

V. H. Pronko. 

4430. Fregly, M. J., Marshall, N. B., & Mayer, J. 
(U. Florida) Effect of changes in ambient tem- 
perature on spontaneous activity, food intake and 
body weight of mice. Amer. J. Physiol., 1957, 188, 
435-438.—Experimental obesity was produced in mice 
following administration of goldthioglucose which 
destroys the ventromedial area of the hypothalamus. 
Such animals were unable to adjust their food intake 
to meet the increased energy requirements due to cold, 
At all ambient temperatures above 15°C the spon- 
taneous activity of these animals was less than that 
observed for nonobese controls. Activity of obese 
mice was maximal at 19°C and minimal at 15°C or 
lower.—J. P. Zubek. 

4431. Hall, Robert A., & Dobrow, Bernard. 
(1201 Park Ave. at Meridian Rd., San Jose 26, 
Calif.) Psychogenesis in ulcerative colitis: A 
case report. J. nerz. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 388-389. 


or 
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\ case of ulcerative colitis is reported as it oc- 
curred in a mother and her adoptive daughter. The 
sketchy and fragmentary psychodynamic clues avail- 
able are in line with psychogenic interpretation of 
the colitis —N. H. Pronko. 

4432. Haward, L. R. C. (Winterton Hosp., Dur- 
ham, England) Stress in Pregnancy. Midwives 
Chron., 1958, 71( 842), 42-43.—A short discussion of 
some factors in maternal stress which can produce 
postnatal effects in the neonate. The function of time 
of stress relative to the period of gestation is em- 
phasized in describing possible physical defects, and 
the possibility of conditioning fears in the foetus is 
discussed. Some lessons for prenatal hygiene 
are suggested.—L. R. C. Haward. 

4433. Kalis, Betty L., Harris, Robert E., Soko- 
low, Maurice, & Carpenter, Lewis G. Response to 
psychological stress in patients with essential 
hypertension. Amer. Heart J., 1957, 53, 572-578.— 
“Thirty-six women, 14 with essential hypertension 
and 22 normal controls were observed in two psycho- 
dramatic situations. Both blood pressure and heart 
rate as well as psychological response to stress dif- 
fered for the two groups. Ratings based upon de- 
scriptions by observers and upon typescripts of psy- 
chodrama behavior showed that hypertensive women 
had poorer emotional and behavioral control, were 
less flexible and adaptive in the stress situations, and 
lacked appropriate assertiveness.”—S. L. Ornstein. 

4434. Kaplan, Harold I. & Kaplan, Helen 
Singer. (110 E. 87th St., N.Y., 28) The psycho- 
somatic concept of obesity. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1957, 125, 181—201.—Obesity is described from a psy- 
chosomatic standpoint, and the pertinent literature 
covering both the psychologic and somatic factors is 
briefly reviewed and evaluated. The conclusion is 
drawn that the fundamental cause of the majority of 
cases of obesity is psychologically determined hyper- 
phagia of 2 types. The factors determining both 
types are discussed.—V. H. Pronko. 

4435. Kaplan, Stanley M., Gottschalk, Louis A., 
& Fleming, Dorothy E. (U. Cincinnati) Modifi- 
cations of oropharyngeal bacteria with changes in 
the psychodynamic state: A preliminary study. 
AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 656-664.— 
“The oropharynx can be thought of as a culture 
medium whose conditions change to some extent on 
the basis of the subject's emotional state, as well as in 
reaction to other factors, and these changes can in- 
fluence microbial implantation, growth, and prolifera- 
tion.” This hypothesis is tested by study of the 
“bacterial flora of the oropharynx of a 32 year old 
woman who had a history of recurrent upper respira- 
tory infections and rheumatic fever.” The findings 
“strongly suggest that the percentage of both total 
Streptococcus and beta-hemolytic Streptococcus col- 
onies so cultured varied with her psychodynamic 
state” especially with reference to the manner in 
which the S handled her strong dependency needs. 
This study, viewed as a pilot one, is held to be 
worthy of further investigation —L. A. Pennington. 

4436. Kepecs, Joseph G. The oral triad applied 
to psychosomatic disorders. Psychoanal. (uart., 
1957, 26, 461-475.—A physiological dysfunction is 
considered to function as a mechanism of defense 
against the latent passive wish—the maintenance of 
a regressive breast cathexis—in the same way that 


also 
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hypomania or depression disguises and denies the 
latently existing wish for satisfying narcissistic sleep. 
—L.N. Solomon. 

4437. Knapp, Peter Hobart, & Nemetz, S. 
Joseph. (Boston U.) Sources of tension in 
bronchial asthma; a study of forty patients: Notes 
on mood, self-image, and the role of the voice. 
Psychosom. Med., 1957, 19, 466-485.—Clinical study 
of 40 adult asthmatic patients suggested that in per- 
sonal relationships the Ss showed an “intense cling- 
ing dependence” as a major area of conflict. Other 
sources of tension were their oral needs, nasal and 
olfactory preoccupations, concerns over crying, con- 
cealment, confession, and the content, acoustic and 
muscular aspects of their speech. Each factor “was 
important for many Ss but none had universal sig- 
nificance. We suggest that the oral-nasal-vocal re- 
spiratory apparatus may be sensitized in different 
ways for different Ss, and that one such way may be 
by identification with the respiratory patterns of 
other individuals.” Several detailed case reports are 
appended.—L. A. Pennington. 

4438. Knapp, Peter Hobart; Nemetz, S. Joseph; 
Gilbert, Raymond R., Lowell, Francis C., 
Michelson, Alan L. (Boston U.) Personality 
variations in bronchial asthma; a study of forty 
patients: Notes on the relationship of psychosis 
and the problem of measuring maturity. /Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1957, 19, 443-465.—Psychodynamically 
oriented clinical study of 40 adult asthmatic Ss in- 
dicated that they ranged from the mildly neurotic to 
the severely disturbed. It was noted that the more 
severe the pulmonary disturbance, the more severe 
the personality disturbance. “We found no patient 
with asthma of severe degree who did not also have 
major personality problems. . . . Our interpretation 
is that asthma is one among many ways in which 
emotional difficulties manifest themselves.” Detailed 
case reports are used illustratively—L. A. Penning- 
ton. 

4439. LeShan, L. 


(Inst. Appl. Biol., N. Y.) A 
psychosomatic hypothesis concerning the etiology 


of Hodgkin’s disease. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 565- 
575.—Investigation of the life history patterns of 20 
patients with Hodgkin's disease revealed a sequence 
of events which was typical for them and atypical for 
control groups. This sequence has 3 phases: (a) a 
childhood and adolescence marked by feelings of un- 
worthiness and guilt with no effective channels of self- 
expression; (b) a period in late adolescence or early 
adulthood marked by strong identification with a 
peer group and an abnormally high level of physical 
and emotional activity; and (c) a period in which the 
relationship to the peer group is lost, the level of 
expressed energy returns to normal or below normal 
levels, and feelings of hopelessness and unworthiness 
are predominant. The first symptoms of the disease 
follow the establishment of the third phase. The 
possible impact of this pattern on the lymphatic sys- 
tem and the manner in which constituents of this 
system might respond are discussed.—C. H. Ammons. 

4440. Liberman, David. Humorismo en la trans- 
ferencia e. instinto de muerte, en un paciente 
obeso. (Humor in the transference and death in- 
stinct in an obese patient.) Rev. Psicoandl., Buenos 
Aires, 1957, 14, 292-306.—A case presentation of a 
32-year-old male who develops an obesity in a short 
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time. The loss of an object that until then permitted 
an adjusted adaptation to reality precipitated the onset 
of the symptomatology. Humor and fatness are a 
reaction to frustration and tools of the death instinct. 
While they destroy the suffering that depression 
created they also kill the source of life itself. The 
adipose penicle is a symbol of self-conservation but 
also of self-destruction —M. Knobel. 

4441. Ljungberg, Lennart. Hysteria: A clinical, 
prognostic and genetic study. <Acta Psychiat. 
neurol, Kbh., 1957, Suppl. 112, 162 p.—This investi- 
gation is based upon 381 propositi and 90 secondary 
cases all of which have exhibited hysterical reactions 
and were seen originally in Stockholm’s neuropsy- 
chiatric clinics between 1931 and 1945. 50% had 
conversion symptoms and the average age was 28-5 
years. After observation lasting 1, 5, 10, and 15 
years respectively only 38%, 23%, 21%, and 20% had 
symptoms remaining. Women were more often un- 
married or divorced, they were more prone to suicide 
and more of them had IQs below 90 while both sexes 
have more often criminal tendencies and a higher 
morbidity risk for psychoses than the normal popula- 
tion. Average life expectency is decreased 15%. 
Almost 50% had “abnormal personalities.” Polygenic 
transmission is most probable, unfavorable home con- 
ditions and affected parents do not increase the 
morbidity risk for siblings. 180 references.—R. 
Kaelbling. 

4442. Luminet, Daniel. (Brugmann Hosp., Brus- 
sels) Psychothérapie bréve de l’asthme bronchi- 
que. (Short psychotherapy with bronchial asthma.) 
Acta neurol. Belg., 1957, 57, 582-587.—The author 
points out that the asthmatic has a compulsive need 
to “give” to a maternal figure. A systematic frustra- 
tion of this need cause the asthmatic crises. The 
interpretation of the conflict in the course of the 
transference during brief psychotherapy enables the 
patient to become conscious of his neurotic problem 
towards the maternal figure.—Il’. Sanua. 

4443. Mani, K. S. (All India Institute Mental 
Health, Bangalore) A case of carcinoma prostate 
with predominantly neurological manifestations. 
Pratibha, 1958, 1, 75-79.—A case has been described 
to show that a carcinoma of the prostate can exist 
with complete absence of genito-urinary symptoms 
and with the prostate normal on digital palpation.—U. 
Pareek. 

4444. Paul, H. Der Mechanismus einer Flucht 
in die Dystrophie. (The mechanism of a flight into 
dystrophy.) 72. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1957, 7, 
249-257.—The 4 phases of a prisoner of war's flight 
into hunger to secure release are: decision, hospital- 
ization, crisis, and termination, the last phase ending 
in death or return home. ‘This same conceptual 
model can be applied, with modifications, to other 
kinds of flight into illness —E. W. Eng. 

4445. Pliigge, Herbert. Zur Phinomenologie 
des Leib-Erlebens besonders bei inneren Krank- 
heiten. (On the phenomenology of bodily experi- 
ence, especially in the internal illnesses.) Jb. Psy- 
chol. Psychother., 1958, 5, 155-168.—When well, the 
body is not noticed but simply provides the conditions 
for experience of the surrounding world. When un- 
well, particular organs or regions of the body claim 
unwonted attention, and there are sometimes feelings 
of pressure or weight and/or altered experience ot 
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“immer space.” At the same time the quality and 
clearness of the awareness of our bodily condition is 
affected by the momentary character of our relation 
ships with the surrounding world.—E. W. Eng. 

44460. Richmond, Julius B., & Eddy, Evelyn. 
(Upstate Med. Center, Syracuse, N.Y.) Rumina- 
tion: A psychosomatic syndrome. Psychiat. res. 
Rep., 1957, 8, 1-11.—Clinical and medical study of 4 
nfiants and their mothers suggested that regurgita- 
tion “develops in response to a disordered relation- 
ship between parents and baby.” Suggestions are 
for additional study in this area.—L. A. Pen- 
nington 


4447. Schellack, D. (Berlin, Salzburgerstr. 10) 
Neurosenpsychologische Faktoren in der Aetio- 
logie und Pathogenese der Tonsillitis. I Tiel. 

hological factors in the etiology and _ patho- 
genesis of tonsillitis. Part 1.) 2. psycho. som. Med., 
1957, 3, 265-276.—The etiology of tonsillitis and 
angina of the throat is traced to pregenital oral con- 
flicts, such that giving and investment of love in 
others is perceived as a danger by the patient of being 
overwhelmed (swallowed up). These fears are con- 
nected with projected needs to “swallow up” other 
people and tind expression in angina symptoms of the 
throat fo illustrate this formulation, the author 
discusses case histories of some of his own patients 
and some of other investigators, among them the case 
of “little Hans” by Freud.—L. Katz. 


4448. Silverman, Albert J., Cohen, Sanford I., & 
Zuidema, George D. Psychosomatic factors in 
“black-out.” J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 64-68. 

On the basis of interviews with pilots, observations 
of and discussions with centrifuged Ss and an analysis 
of the “emotional diaries’’ of 2 Ss, a psychosomatic 
factor appeared to be identified in tolerance to G 
forces. Increased tolerance was related to aggressive 
feelings while lower black-out levels were related to 
anxiety. The relationship of these emotions to adren- 
alin-noradrenaline levels and, therefore, to G-tolerance 
is discussed. 16 references.—\. H. Pronko. 

4449. Sperling, Melitta. The psycho-analytic 
treatment of ulcerative colitis. /nt. J. l’sycho- 
Anal., 1957, 38, 341-349.—Cites a case of ulcerative 
colitis which was successfully treated by psycho- 
analysis to disprove the current opinion that it is best 
not to treat these cases psychoanalytically lest the 
uncovered material precipitate a psychotic breakdown. 
Proper psychoanalytic treatment can cure the colitis 
and forestall the underlying psychotic trends.—G 
klias 

4450. Suchanek-Frohlich, N.  ( Psychiatrische 
und Nervenklinik der Universitat, Wien, Austria) 
Psychosomatische Betrachtungen zur Therapie der 
Fettsucht. (Psychosomatic considerations about the 
therapy of obesity.) 7. psycho. som. Med., 1957, 3, 
286-290.—Obesity is not simply the result of too much 
food intake, but is determined by rate of resorption 
and excretion along the gastro-intestinal tract. <A 
schematic representation (with diagram) is offered 
of the various somatic areas and functions where 
therapeutic regulation might be of benefit to the pa- 
tient. In addition to psychotherapy, which is always 
necessary in these cases, the author recommends care- 
ful history taking to clarify in which somatic area 
and by what methods direct physical intervention 
should be undertaken.—L. Katz. 
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4451. Veit, H. Dysmenorrhoen bei Frauen von 
athletischer Konstitution. (Dysmenorrheas_ in 
women of athletic constitution.) 2. Psychother. med 
Psychol., 1957, 7, 258-261.—Women of Kretschmer’s 
athletic constitutional type tend to have dysmenorrhea. 
And the contemporary shortage of men increases this 
likelihood for them by favoring the development of 
masculine personality characteristics. The clinical 
symptoms of dysmenorrhea in women of this type are 
also constitutionally conditioned, inasmuch as the) 
patiently bear up under intense menstrual cramps. 
Discussion of their particular problem situation with 
them often affords relief —E. W. Eng. 


4452. Walton, Donald. (Rainhill Hosp., Liver 
pool, England) The application of learning theory 
to the treatment of hysterical aphonia. ull. Brit. 
Psychol. Soc., 1958, 34, 58.—Abstract. 


4453. Weber, Alfons. Psychische Stérungen im 
Verlaufe kérperlicher Erkrankungen. ( Psycho- 
logical disturbances in the course of organic disease. ) 
Heilpidag. Werkbl., 1957, 26, 211-218.—The second 
part of this article covers behavioral disturbances 
concomitant to disorders of the endocrine glands and 
epilepsy. Endocrine disorders tend to have symptoms 
of changed: energy; physical appetites (e.g. needs 
for drinking, food, sleep, sex); and mood. In epi- 


lepsy, which may exist without any convulsive at 
tacks, suspicious symptoms are: (a) behavioral dit 
ficulties without apparent environmental cause, (b) 
sudden periods of behavioral difficulties or peculiarity 
of short duration and or associated with clouding ot 
consciousness, and (c) the known presence of epi- 
lepsy in the family. 


Several short case histories serve 
as illustrations of these difficulties. While the diag 
nosis must be made by a physician, awareness of these 
possibilities by teachers, guidance counselors, and 
others will help in the early detection of these dis- 
orders. Early treatment may prevent further psycho 
logical damage.—D. F. Mindlin. 


4454. Weinberg, Miriam. (Hasharon Hosp., 
Petah Tikva) Hareka haémotsyonali shel kiv 
hatresarion. (The emotional basis of duodenal 
ulcer.) Dapim Refuiim, 1957, 16, 48-64.—The emo 
tional behavior of 16 ulcer sick, 25-64 years old, most 
of them male, was studied; case studies of all these 
are given. A psychiatric interview, carried out some 
times before the operation and always after it, showed 
improving of emotional behavior after operation in 11 
cases in a follow-up period of 1-5 years. The differ- 
ence between psychosomatic phenomena and hysteria 
is analyzed.—H. Ormian. 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


Bernard S. (Trenton State 
Hosp., Trenton, N.J.) The influence of seizure 
perception on seizure occurrence. J. nerz. ment. 
Dis., 1957, 125, 507-510.—The records of seizure 
incidence of female wards at the New Castle State 
Hospital were gathered for September, 1956, and the 
total frequency of seizures of each patient was de- 
termined for the same month. It was found that 
when the seizure frequencies in part of a group in 
crease for known reasons, the frequencies in the rest 
of the group also increase. These results are related 
to Skinner's concept of echoic behavior—N. H. 
Pronko. 


4455. Aaronson, 
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4456. Alfandry, I. Beayat hakipaon mibehina 
nerologit. ( Neurological aspects of epilepsy.) Hare- 
fuah, 1957, 52, 283-288.—The causal investigation is 
rendered difficult due to not infrequent combination of 
some cause factors. In about 469 of 407 cases of 
epilepsy it was impossible to discover any plausible 
cause. The principal identified causes were: birth or 
accidental trauma (30%), organic brain damage 

25%), heredity (several cases), not direct causes. 
A satisfactory explanation of the paralytic, inhibitory, 
or negative seizure is still lacking. ‘Psychomotor 
epilepsy” is not a homogenous group of phenomena; 
it seems to be a focal type of epilepsy, most fre- 
quently temporal. Identifying temporal and psycho- 
motor epilepsy is not justified. English and French 
summaries.—H. Ormian. 


4457. Baus, Gaston J., Letson, L. LaVergne, & 
Russell, Edith. (Children’s Hosp., Los Angeles, 
Calif.) Group sessions for parents of children 
with epilepsy. J. Pediat., 1958, 52, 270-274.—A suc- 
cessful plan of group sessions with parents of children 
with epilepsy, under way for 2 years, is described.— 


VW. C. Templin. 


4458. Bingel, A. (Brooke Army Med. Center, Ft. 
Sam Houston, Texas) Reading epilepsy. Neurol- 
ogy, 1957, 7, 752-756.—3 cases of epilepsy in young 
adult males in which the precipitating cause appeared 
to be reading are described. The seizure patterns 
were grand mal in type and appeared resistant to 
usual anticonvulsant medication. These cases are 
related to others which the writer suggests may form 
a special group, all depending upon a specific pre- 
cipitating circumstance, and for which he suggests 


the term: “exogenously precipitated epilepsies.”—L. 
I. O'Kelly. 
4459. Brown, Edward E. 


(407 N. Main St., Ash- 
land, Ore.) Tics (habit spasms) secondary to 
sinusitis. 4rch. Pediat., 1957, 74, 39-46.—8 cases 
were reviewed from a group of 34 tic patients seen 
in pediatric practice and the following conclusions 
made: tics or habit spasms of children are almost 
invariably caused by chronic sinusitis, a condition 
frequently undiagnosed; the most common habit 
spasms include blinking, nose twitching, mouth jerk- 
ing; most tics are initially purposeful, protecting 
against photophobia of sinusitis: habit spasms pro- 
ducing a variety of strange noises may be noted in 
older children; toxins, when under tension in in- 
fected areas, enlarge cervical nodes and pass into the 
circulation, producing many systemic symptoms, in- 
cluding new tics. Treatment of chronic sinusitis 
quickly abates most habit spasms of children.—L. P. 
Lipsitt. 

4460. Bryan, G. Elizabeth, & Brown, Moroni H. 
(U. Utah) A method for differential diagnosis of 
brain damage in adolescents. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1957, 125, 69-72.—In an attempt to refine Hewson’s 
ratio method for the detection ot cerebral pathology, a 
study was designed in which an experimental group 
of 40 adolescents with suspected or known brain 
damage was compared with a control group of 80 
early adolescents (ages 12-15) and 80 late adoles- 
cents (aged 17-20). Among other findings, rela- 
tionships between present IQ and S’s age indicated 
that early-injured Ss had lower IQs than later-in- 
jured Ss.—N. H. Pronko. 


33: 4456-4466 


4461. Cooper, J. D., Halliday, A. M., & Red- 
fearn, J. W. T. Apparatus for the study of human 
tremor and stretch reflexes. EEG clin. Neuro- 
physiol., 1957, 9, 546-550.—An inertialess system for 
recording human tremor is described and also a 
method for studying human stretch reflexes in which 
both S and R can be measured.—R. J. Ellingson. 

4462. Dalla Barba, Giampietro. (U. Padua) 
L’efficienza intellettiva degli epilettici ai tests 
mentali. (Intellectual efficiency of epileptics on men- 
tal tests.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1957, 18, 
459-488.—Clinical belief in the prevalence of intel- 
lectual deterioration in epileptics has not been con- 
firmed by mental testing. This discrepancy may be 
due to confusion between the concepts of intelligence 
and intellectual efficiency and also to unorthodox 
usage of tests. The author concludes that neither 
decay of intellectual efficiency linked to epilepsy nor 
pathological mental deterioration in Babcock’s and 
Wechsler’s sense have been demonstrated with cer- 
tainty. Research using intelligence tests and bat- 
teries to measure intellectual efficiency could lead to 
revision of this conclusion.—F. Rosen. 

4463. Eames, Thomas H. (Boston, Mass.) Fre- 
quency of cerebral lateral dominance variations 
among school children of premature and full-term 
birth. J/. Pediat., 1957, 51, 300-302.—About 10% 
more lateral dominance variation from either right 
eyedness and right handedness or left eyedness and 
left handedness was found among 43 children ranging 
from 5 to 17 years whose birth weight was under 5.5 
pounds than among a control group born at full-term. 
—M. C. Tempiin. 

4464. Fazio, C., & Sacchi, U. Experimental 
catalepsy produced by substances introduced into 
subarachnoid spaces and ventricles. In S. Garat- 
tini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs (see 33: 
3944), 104-109.—Experimental study of the injection 
of selected drugs, particularly 5-Hydroxytryptamine, 
in animal Ss indicates that this is accompanied by a 
cataleptic reaction which varies in presence, absence, 
or degree with the species studied. The hypothesis 
is developed that catalepsy can be elicited by “differ- 
ent substances acting upon different structures of the 
nervous system and that therefore no unique and 
exclusive mechanism exists.” These and other find- 
ings have not been found fruitful in approaching 
such problems as that of dementia praecox. 16 refer- 
ences.—L. A. Pennington. 

4465. Glaser, Gilbert H. (Yale U. School Medi- 
cine) Visceral manifestations of epilepsy. Yale J. 
Biol. Med., 1957, 30, 176-186.—Visceral disorders oc- 
curring in epilepsy ‘may be a primary perceptual dis- 
order of central visceral sensory centers, or a second- 
ary experience derived from peripheral autonomic 
dysfunction centrally induced. . . . The anatomic cir- 
cuits involve mainly the limbic system, motor and 
premotor cortex, and the hypothalamus.”—IV. A. W'il- 
son, Jr. 

4466. Haase, H.-J. (Mediz. Akademie Diissel- 
dorf, Germany) Die aktive retrograde Umdeutung 
der Gegenwarts-situation: Psychopathologische 
und klinische Abgrenzung einer besonderen psy- 
choorganischen Reaktionsform. (Active retrograde 
reinterpretation of the present situation: Psycho- 
pathological and clinical delineation of a special psy- 
cho-organic form of reaction.) Nervenarzt, 1957, 28, 
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250-259.—-This syndrome, as established by the au- 
is described and interpreted as stimulation or 
There 
material 
Differ- 
32 refer- 


thor 
loss of inhibition at centers in the brainstem. 
is a paramnesia with memory for 

distant to the reinterpreted present situation. 
entiation from organic dementia is outlined. 

VW. Aaelbling 

Halstead, H. Some observations on chil- 
Bull, Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 


good 


ences 


1467 
dren with epilepsy. 
36, 20.—Abstract 

1408. Helman, Z. Mentalité projective et épi- 
lepto- sensorialité: Psychopathologie de |l’épilipsie 
de H. Wallon et F. Minkowska. ( Projective men- 
tality and epilepto-“sensoriality”: Psychopathology of 
epilepsy according to H. Wallon and F. Minkowska. ) 

Inn. méd. psychol., 1957, 1(2), 243-258.—H. Wal- 
lon and F. Minkowska have both made the epileptic 
personality a focal point of their research. The 


former, applying the notion of “projective mentality” 


to epileptics, extends it to genetic psychology and 


typology. ‘The latter, probing the epileptic psycho- 
pathology with numerous Rorschach studies, de- 
scribes the “epileptoid” personality and differentiates 
it from schizoid states. Both reveal similar features 
in the epileptic psychopathology: an emphasis on 
the concrete, a strong adhesiveness to the immediate 
object, and the explosive quality of motor discharges. 

MW. D. Stein 

4469. Holmes, Jack A., & Hyman, William. 
Spelling disability and asyntaxia in a case involv- 
ing injury to the language formulation area of the 
brain. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 542-550. A case 
history is presented with clinical evidence indicating 
patient originally had suffered a traumatic intracere 
bral hemorrhage, which had absorbed, resulting in 
impairment of area 37 on the major side. Intensive 
differential testing was done to increase understand- 
ing of relationship of cerebral localization to psycho- 
educational phenomena. Among findings and con- 
clusions: (a) Evidence that writing from dictation 
tvpe of spelling ability and the proofreader’s type of 
spelling ability are not one and the same. (b) Impli- 
cation that in area of spelling, an empirical! relation- 
ship has been established between substrata factor 
theory and cerebral localization. (c) Evidence that 
agraphia can be caused by a basic inability to for- 
mulate letters of words, despite patient’s knowledge 
of when they are spelled correctly —S. M. Schoon- 
me? 

4470. Ishikura, Reiziro. (Kyushu U.) Spike 
and wave complex in the EEG and clinical pic- 
tures. J olia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1957, 11, 58-69.— 
Analysis of EEG records showing spike and wave 
patterns of 70 patients of both sexes ranging in age 
from 3 to 31 years reveals the following: (a) Spike 
and wave patterns are closely related to epilepsy in 
childhood, with minor seizures being most frequent, 
major seizures less and psychomotor seizures rela- 
tively rare. (b) Slow EEG patterns are associated 
more frequently with behavior disorders, mental de- 
ficiency, brain damage and neurological symptoms 
than are fast patterns. (c) Drugs which diminish 
clinical seizures also reduce the spike and wave EEG 
patterns. (d) Spike and wave patterns are closely 
related to immaturity of the brain; there may be 
qualitative differences between fast and slow spike 


and wave groups. 21 references —M. L. Simmel. 
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4471. Lebovits, Benjamin Z., & Lakin, Martin. 
(VA Hosp., Chicago 11, Ill.) Body image and 
paralytic poliomyelitis: An experimental approach. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 518-523.—Body image 
in paralytic polio was investigated in 15 paralytic 
polio patients and 15 controls. No differences were 
found in body image per se although greater concern 
was aroused by certain body parts in the polio pa- 
tients.—\. H. Pronko. 

4472. Levin, Max. (350 Central Park West, 
NYC) Premature waking and post-dormitial pa- 
ralysis. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 140-141.—A 
case report is presented to show how premature wak- 
ing may cause post-dormitial paralysis, a condition 
explainable in terms of motor centers that are caught 
“unprepared for action.”"—N. H. Pronko. 

4473. Livingston, Samuel. (Baltimore, Md.) 
The social management of the epileptic child and 
his parents. J. Pediat., 1957, 51, 137-145.—Em- 
phasizing that in therapy the primary purpose is “the 
rehabilitation of the patient to a life as nearly normal 
as possible within the limitations of the disability,” 
the following are considered: the attitude of the 
parents toward epilepsy and toward the child; the 
relationship of the patient to his disability and to- 
ward those about him; and specific social and training 
considerations for the epileptic.—/. C. Templin. 

4474. Loveland, N., Smith, B., & Forster, F. M. 
(Georgetown U.) Mental and emotional changes 
in epileptic patients on continuous anticonvulsant 
medication: A preliminary report. Neurology, 
1957, 7, 856-865.—A battery of performance and pro- 
jective tests was given to 26 epileptic patients before 
medication and again after 3 months of medication. 
Medication varied according to the needs of each 
individual. Out of 2000 t tests and product-moment 
coefficients of correlation computed on the test-retest 
changes in 72 different scores, only 44 were found 
to be significant for the epileptic group as compared 
with non-epileptic individually matched controls.— 
L. 1. O'Kelly. 

4475. Lyle, Jean, & Rioux, Joseph Berchmans. 
Relation of military assignment to choice of con- 
version symptoms. lS Armed Forces med. J., 
1957, 8, 1686-1690.—“A case of hysterical paralysis 
of the right hand in a left-handed military policeman 
is presented, and the specific form taken by the disease 
in relation to the assignment is stressed. An im- 
portant function of the assignment and the function 
least important to the individual—use of the right 
hand—fell prey to the process of conversion. The 
choice of this hysterical symptom seems to have been 
determined by the maximal benefit gained in return 
for the minimal discomfort suffered under the condi- 
tion existing.”"—G. H. Crampton. 

4476. Monsour, Karem J. Migraine: Dynamics 
and choice of symptom. Psychoanal. Quart., 1957, 
26, 476-493.—Migraine attacks in women are stimu- 
lated by conflict over sexual desires that revive 
competition and anger toward women, which is re- 
pressed. Anxiety and guilt over these rivalrous feel- 
ings force retreat to a masochistic attitude, which is 
reflected by the migraine headaches. The same dy- 
namic factors appear to operate in men with migraine. 
Their repressed passive homosexual desires are an 
identification with a masochistic mother.—L. NV. Solo- 
mon, 
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4477. Oyer, Herbert J., & Fleeman, Carolyn S. 
(Ohio State U.) Social therapy for individuals 
having cerebral palsy. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1957, 
18, 12-14.—The aims for the Lima, Ohio city park, 
9-week day camp program are presented and its 
purpose is described briefly —7. E. Newland. 

4478. Parsons, Oscar A., Stewart, Kenneth D., 
& Arenberg, David. (U. Nebraska) Impairment 
of abstracting ability in multiple sclerosis. J. nerv. 
ment, Dis., 1957, 125, 221-225.—A series of 17 mul- 
tiple sclerosis patients was matched with a control 
group on the variables of age, education, intelligence, 
race, and sex. Both groups were then given the 
Grassi Block Substitution Test. Results confirmed 
the prediction that patients with multiple sclerosis 
would manifest a loss in the ability to function at the 
abstract level —N. H. Pronko. 

4479. Perron, R., & de Gobineau, H. Contribu- 
tion au dépistage et au diagnostic de 1l’épilepsie 
par les moyens de l’analyse graphométrique. (Study 
on identification and diagnosis of epilepsy, by means 
of handwriting analysis.) Travail hum., 1957, 20, 
323-338.—Samples of handwriting were obtained 
from 37 epileptics and 63 psychoneurotics, with 6 
psychologists scoring the writing on a 12-item blank, 
giving the 12 features most characteristic of epileptic 
handwriting. The differential diagnosis of epilepsy 
was right 75% of instances, and agreement among 
judges correlated .90.—R. W. Husband. 

4480. Phelps, Winthrop M., Hopkins, Thomas 
W., & Cousins, Robert. The cerebral palsied 
child: A guide for parents. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1958. xiv, 237 p. $3.95.—In terms of the 


senior author’s methods with cerebral palsied children, 


the content is of value, not only to parents of such 
children, but also to therapists and educators working 
in this area. Starting with a brief orientation as to 
the physical background and characteristics of the 
condition, the coverage includes descriptions of vari- 
ous therapies, evaluation of the child’s potentialities, 
parental adjustment problems, personal and social ad- 
justmental counsel, educational provisions, and occu- 
pational outlooks. There are 2 appendices: a list of 
United Cerebral Palsy Association affiliates (by 
states), and a directory of day schools and boarding 
facilities for cerebral palsied and orthopedically handi- 
capped children (by region).—7. E. Newland. 

4481. Porter, Van C. (Columbia, S. C.) The 
cerebral-palsied deaf pupil. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1957, 
102, 359-363.—Questionnaire data obtained from di- 
rectors of 99 schools and classes for the crippled, 92 
teachers in such settings, directors of 66 schools and 
classes for the deaf or hard of hearing, and 100 
teachers therein are reported in gross form. “Of the 
358 deaf cerebral-palsied pupils in the schools and 
classes for the crippled, 36.4% had a severe or total 
hearing loss and 34.2% had a moderate degree of 
hearing loss. Of the 199 deaf cerebral-palsied pupils 
in the schools and classes for the deaf, 14% were 
severely handicapped with cerebral palsy and 56% 
were moderately handicapped.” Findings are cited 
with respect to implications concerning adequacy of 
programs, staff training, and vocational training op- 
portunities. Directors of both kinds of educational 
programs are agreed that such dual-handicapped 
children should be in the kind of program best suited 
to the more serious handicap, but are in disagreement 


33: 4477-4487 


as to which of the two handicapping conditions is the 
more serious.—7. E. Newland. 

4482. Power, Thomas D. (Spelga, Killowen, 
County Down, Northern Ireland) A psychiatrist 
looks at epilepsy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 
279-292.—A general convulsion is considered from 3 
clinical aspects: as dissolution or evolutionary re- 
versal, repetition of movement, and fusion of move- 
ment. These are all considered as adaptive reactions 
to neurological stress. These 3 mechanisms are also 
discussed as they appear in the postseizure confusional 
state and other normal and abnormal mental condi- 
tions and as they “contribute towards the achieve- 
ment of funcional unification or increased homoge- 
neity.”"—N. H. Pronko. 

4483. Rainaut, Jean. (Dakar) Paralysie géné- 
rale en milieu africain. (General paralysis in 
Africa.) Ann. méd\-psychol., 1958, 1(2), 209-221. 
—While general paretic cases are becoming rare in 
Europe, they are still numerous in Africa, where the 
natives are less likely to recognize its psychopatho- 
logical symptomatology. Penicillin is the treatment 
of choice.—M., D. Stein. 

4484. Roda P., E. Proyeccién neuro-psiquica 
de las hepatopatias. (Neuropsychic projection of 
liver diseases.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 
20, 181-193.—There is a close relationship between 
the liver and the central and peripheral nervous sys- 
tem. Diseases of the liver, therefore, often lead to 
neurological and mental symptoms.—k. M. Frumkin. 

4485. Ross, Eberhard. Dystonie, Ataxie und 
Starre des vegetativen Systems bei alten Men- 
schen, Zerebralsklerotikern unde Parkinsonkran- 
ken. (Dystonia, ataxia, and rigidity of the vegeta- 
tive system among aged cerebrosclerotic and Parkin- 
sonian invalids.) 7. Altersforsch., 1957, 11, 34-60. 
—A clinical report on Parkinsonian disorders among 
the aged. 1-page references.—R. M. Frumkin. 

4486. Ruffler, Gerhard. Zur Bedeutung der 
Anamnese fiir die psychosomatische Fragestellung, 
dargestellt an einer Anfallskranken. (‘The signifi- 
cance of the anamnesis for the psychosomatic ap- 
proach, illustrated by a patient with seizures.) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1957, 11, 416-458.—For an understanding of 
the patient that goes beyond a primarily psychological 
or physiological approach, a comprehensive anamnesis 
is necessary, one that embraces possible organic and 
functional, constitutional and life history contribu- 
tions to the current disorder. The interweaving of 
all these kinds of themes is illustrated in the detailed, 
multiperspective diagnosis of a patient who suffered 
from periodic seizures of an initially ambiguous 
hysterical or epileptic appearance.—E. W. Eng. 

4487. Sal y Rosas, Federigo. (Peru) Influence 
probable de |’état de veille et de sommeil sur les 
crises épileptiques. (Possible influence of sleep and 
wakefulness on epileptic seizures.) Ann. méd.-psy- 
chol., 1957, 2(4), 706-722.—146 epileptic patients 
were examined to determine the proportion of their 
seizures during sleep and during waking hours. It 
was found that 34 of the seizures occured during 
periods of wakefulness, which, according to the 
author, are more likely to subject the patient to the 
kind of overstimulation etiologically responsible for 
epilepsy in the first place. 32 references.—M. D. 
Stein. 
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4488. Schulman, Sidney. (U. Chicago Clinics) 
Bilateral symmetrical degeneration of the thala- 
mus: A clinico-pathological study. /. Neuropath. 
exp. Neurol., 1957, 16, 446-470.—“The case of a 50 
year old man is reported who died in coma after an 
illness of 6 months duration characterized by the 
development of progressive intellectual de 
terioration, and, later, by ataxia, choreoathetosis, 
bizarre disturbances in behavior and clonic convulsive 
movements The pathological basis for this condi 
tion consisted of extensive, bilaterally, symmetrical 
degeneration of thalamic neurons, ‘The etiology is 
unknown, but the nature of the lesion was such as to 
suggest the action of a toxin of obscure origin.” 2 
similar published cases are discussed in detail. 49 
VM. L. Stmmel. 


early 


reterences.- 


1480. Skatvedt, Marit, & Morley, D. E. (Uni 
versity Hosp., Oslo, Norway) Cerebral palsied 
monovular twins. J. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 343. 
Cerebral palsy appearing in a pair of monovular twins 
is reported. The family history is essentially normal 
and heredity seemed to be noncontributory. Simi 
larity of involvement was shown by neurological ex- 
amination, pneumoencephalography, and electromyo 
graphic examination. The twins were born with 
marked prematurity, with extremely low birth weight, 
and a history of cyanosis. Recent EEGs show es 
sentially normal patterns for each girl The twins 
showed a complex variety of symptoms of various 
sorts described in the report.—M. F. Palmer 


4490. Stern, J. A.. McDonald, D. G., & Werboff, 
J. (Washington U. School of Medicine) Relation- 


ship between development of fractures during 


ECS, type of convulsion and weight of animals. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1957, 189, 381-383.—Male albino 
rats undergoing a series of electroconvulsive shocks 
showed two distinct types of seizure patterns, a tonic- 
clonic and a clonic convulsive pattern. A significant 
relationship between weight and type of convulsive 
pattern was found.—J. P. Zubek. 


4491. Stevens, G. D., & Birch, J. ( leachers Coll., 
Columbia U.) A proposal for clarification of the 
terminology used to describe brain injured chil- 
dren. xcept. Child., 1954, 23, 346-349.—The term 
“brain-injured children” has been used to describe 
children with disturbances in perception, learning, 
thinking, and personality. The authors point out 
that it is an inappropriate label since the term also 
refers to other conditions not related to the symptom 
complex, is an overgeneralization, and does not help 
in the development of a sound therapeutic approach. 
Che authors suggest the term “Strauss syndrome” be 
used to describe a child with the above symptom 
complex.—J. J. Gallaghe 


4492. Weinstein, S., Semmes, J., Ghent, L., & 
Teuber, H.-L. Spatial orientation in man after 
cerebral injury: II. Analysis according to con- 
comitant defects. J. Psychol., 1956, 42, 249-263.— 
Spatial disorientation after brain injury has disagree 
ment on location of the responsible lesion and even 
more on nature of the deficit. This was tested by 
route-finding in which maps were perceived exclu- 
sively through touch and through vision. This was 
not a loss of general intelligence, nor a visual or 
tactual agnosia, nor receptive impairment in these 
modalities. As conclusion, spatial disorientation was 
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associated with severe somesthetic defect, i.e., parietal 
injury. —RK. W. Husband. 

4493. Weinstein, Sidney, & Teuber, Hans-Lukas. 
( Bellevue Medical Center, New York U.) The role 
of preinjury education and intelligence level in 
inteliectual loss after brain injury. /. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1957, 50, 535-539.—“It has been suggested 
that degree of education may positively influence 
man’s ability to withstand intellectual deterioration 
after brain injury.” ‘This prediction was examined 
in a population of 62 brain-injured men and 50 con 
trols. ‘The results did not support the hypothesis that 
preinjury education and preinjury scores on a gen- 
eral intelligence test (AGCT) are related to magni- 
tude of loss (on AGCT) after injury.—L. /. O'Kelly. 

4494. Wortis, Helen. (Hosp. for Special Sur- 
gery, N.Y.C.) The patient with childhood spastic 
hemiplegia: Motivation for prolonged clinic care. 
Amer. J. phys. Med., 1957, 36, 90-93.—Author notes 
that “most services for the cerebral palsied are planned 
for the treatment of children rather than for adults.” 
The older patient tended to drop out of the clinic 
voluntarily. “A review was made of all older pa- 
tients with spastic hemiplegia . . . known to a Cere 
bral Palsy Clinic for 5 years or more and who were 
currently active.” Cases were known since child- 
hood. “In most cases, the patient's main need was 
for educational, vocational, or personal guidance and 
was not a medical problem. . . . these same problems 
had been evident in . . . childhood, but . . . resources 

were inadequate.” Author recommends “social 
services and psychological guidance be an in- 
dispensible adjunct to the medical service."—F. 4. 
Whitehouse. 

4495. Zeichner, Abraham M. (Fairtield State 
Hospital, Newton, Conn.) Observations on individ- 
ual and group counseling of the individual with 
cerebral palsy. Except. Child., 1957, 23, 305-352, 
383.—2 ways in which psychotherapy can be useful 
in aiding the adolescent with cerebral palsy are in the 
prevention of social isolation and correction of mal 
adaptive behavior. It is often advantageous to treat 
the cerebral palsied youngster in groups of adoles 
cents not similarly affected.—J. J. Gallagher. 


(See also Abstracts 2583, 3951, 4257) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


4496. Acker, Martin. (Stanford U. School of 
Medicine) Vocational rehabilitation of the rheu- 
matoid arthritis. /. Rehabilit., 1957, 23, 12-13, 20 
21, 31-32.—Based upon a service program which 
included “vocational evaluation, skill training, job 
placement, and follow-up for all persons accepted for 
assistance,” the author describes several cases of rheu 
matoid arthritis with regard to their vocational evalu 
ation and training, the success with which they were 
placed, and their adjustment. 1 case which was psy- 
chologically unable to accept this type of help is also 
discussed. The author concludes that “understanding 
the effects of this disease on the emotional life of the 
patient, can result in the use of controlled but essen- 
tially normal living situations in the attempt to arrive 
at a satisfactory readjustment to competitive employ- 
ment.”—M. A. Seidenfeld 

4497. Bergman, Philip S. (Mount Sinai Hosp., 
N.Y.) Cerebral blindness: An analysis of twelve 
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cases, with especial reference to the electroen- 
cephalogram and patterns of recovery. AMA 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 568-584.—The 
etiological and prognostic aspects of cerebral blind- 
ness are discussed. Brain wave recordings indicated 
a partial to complete abolition of alpha activity “in 
addition to slow waves corresponding in location and 
severity to the nature of the underlying pathologic 
changes.” The pattern of recovery, studied in 4 
cases, showed the alpha activity to return with the 
improvement in vision. Post mortem study of 3 
cases showed bilateral anatomical changes in the 
calcarine cortex.—L. A. Pennington, 

4498. Blodgett, Harriet. A keystone to rehabili- 
tation. II. Crippled Child, 1958, 36, 13-15, 28. 

4499. Graham, C. H., & Hsia, Yun. Luminosity 
losses in dichromats. Optician, 1957, 134, 315-318. 
—Luminosity losses are described for groups of Ss 
made up, respectively, of 5 protanopes, 5 deuteranopes, 
and 7 normal Ss. A loss has also been shown by 


threshold luminosity, flicker and luminance match 
measures for the dichromatic (basically deuteranopic ) 
The implica- 


eye of a unilaterally color-blind subject. 
tions of the findings are considered. 

4500. Grewel, F., & Van Den Horst, A. P. J. M. 
Erfelijke aangeboren doofheid bij een een-eiige 
tweeling en haar psychische problematiek. (He- 
reditary congenital deafness in a pair of monozygotic 
twins and its psychological problems.) Ned. T1jd- 
schr. Psychol., 1957, 12, 358-366.—A brief case study 
with detailed data on the results of psychological tests 
in a case of hereditary congenital deafness in a pair 
of monozygotic twins.—K. H. Houwink. 

4501. Henri, Pierre. Les aveugles et la société. 
(The blind and society.) Paris, France: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1958. 465 p. Fr. 1600.— 
The blind individual’s search for integration is end- 
less, the problems in living in a world of the seeing, 
irreducible. These are developed in 3 sections: Part 
I, reactions of the seeing to blindness, including the 
concept of blindness; attitudes of children and the 
family to the affliction; marriage and the blind. Part 
II reviews the reactions of the blind to behavior of 
the sighted, including hostility of the physical world; 
the blind’s intellectual attitude to the sighted’s be- 
havior. Part III treats adjustment to blindness and 
to society, and efforts toward group integration.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 


4502. Jacobs, A. Vocational rehabilitation of 
the blind. New Outlook Blind, 1957, 51, 286-292.— 
A “Bill of Rights” for blind persons is presented, 
based on vocational rehabilitation services which 
recognize the individual aptitudes, abilities, and in- 
terests of blind clients, and which aim to obtain suc- 
cessful placements for them in practically all fields of 
work.—N. J. Raskin, 

4503. Johnson, J. A., & Dishart, M. Letting the 
client judge. New Outlook Blind, 1958, 52, 75-77.— 
Follow-up interviews were conducted with 75 clients 
of the Columbia Lighthouse for the Blind to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of an 8-week evaluation and 
adjustment program. Client judgments of the pro- 
gram were so beneficial that this procedure has been 
made permanent.—. J. Raskin. 

4504. MacFarland, D. C. The importance of 
family attitudes in vocational rehabilitation. Vew 
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Outlook Blind, 1957, 51, 443-445.—Family attitudes 
play an important role in vocational rehabilitation. 
The practical solution to the problem is to employ a 
specialist on the vocational rehabilitation staff who 
concentrates exclusively on this area.—N. J. Raskin. 

4505. Madow, Leo. (Jefferson Medical Coll.) 
Cortical blindness. J. Neuropath. exp. Neurol., 
1958, 17, 324-332.—Case report of a patient with ap- 
parently complete loss of vision with pupillary re- 
action to light 18 years after an accident in which he 
had struck the left side of his head and had been 
unconscious for 3 weeks. Whether the patient did in 
fact have a visual agnosia was not tested. Post- 
mortem examination revealed bilateral softening of 
occipital lobes. Macroscopic and microscopic findings 
are presented in detail together with a discussion of 
the various causes of so-called cortical blindness. 16 
references.—M. L. Simmel. 

4506. Marks, M., Taylor, M., & Rusk, H. A. 
(New York U. Coll. of Medicine) Rehabilitation 
of the aphasic patient: A survey of three years’ 
experience in a rehabilitation setting. Neurology, 
1957, 7, 837-843.—205 aphastic patients were either 
evaluated or treated. Treatment was directed at total 
language or communication disturbances rather than 
just to speech difficulties. Rehabilitation was most 
successful with the expressive type of aphasia. Vari- 
ables such as handedness, education, length of therapy, 
and the cause of aphasia are data included in the sta- 
tistical survey.—L. /. O'Kelly. 

4507. Schunhoff, Hugo F. (W. Va. Schools for 
the Deaf and the Blind, Romney) The teaching of 
speech and by speech in public residential schools 
for the deaf in the United States, 1815-1955. Rom- 
ney, W. Va.: West Virginia Schools for the Deaf and 
the Blind, 1957. vi, 99 p. $2.00.—Teachers of deaf 
children have utilized speech in their instruction for 
some time, and some teachers have attempted to elicit 
speech from deaf children. The history of the use of 
speech in the education of the deaf is traced, sketchily 
in its European beginnings and more fully in the 
United States, from the year 1815. A second part 
reports the findings of a survey based on a question- 
naire in which the incidence of teaching by speech 
and of speech to the deaf is presented. The bibliog- 
raphy includes not only books but also documents 
from meetings, ete.—/. J. Hirsh. 

4508. Waterhouse, Edward J. (Perkins School 
for the Blind, Watertown, Mass.) Helping the deaf- 
blind to face the future. /. Kehabilit., 1957, 23, 6-7, 
15-17.—The complexities of the dual handicap aris- 
ing from being both deaf and blind are discussed with 
particular reference to problems of education, the need 
for research in the areas of diagnosis and evaluation, 
and the social adjustment of the deaf-blind—M., A. 
Seide nfeld. 

4509. Young, Cecil, & McConnell, Freeman. 
(George Peabody Coll.) Retardation of vocabulary 
development in hard of hearing children. Except. 
Child., 1957, 23, 368-370.—A group of 20 preadoles- 
cent hard-of-hearing children (mean hearing loss 51 
db) were matched with 20 hearing children on the 
variables of race, age, sex, and nonverbal intelligence. 
The hard-of-hearing children were significantly re- 
tarded in vocabulary development as measured by the 
Ammons Full Range Picture Vocabulary Test. It 
was concluded that a “mild to moderate hearing loss 
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had exerted a retarding influence on the vocabulary 
development of these children.”—J. J. Gallagher. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


4510. Anderson, M., & White, R. (Duke U.) A 
further investigation of teacher-pupil attitudes 
and clairvoyance test results. J/. Parapsychol., 
1957, 21, 81—97.—A total of 205 high school pupils 
were tested by their own teachers for ESP of random 
target orders sealed in opaque envelopes. Each pupil 
also answered a questionnaire on his attitude toward 
the teacher, and each teacher indicated liking or dis 
liking for the pupils receiving the test. ESP scores 
above mean chance expectation were obtained from 
the students with favorable attitudes toward the 
teacher and by those liked by the teacher, while below- 
chance ESP results were found with unfavorable at 
titudes. ‘This experiment confirms the results of 2 
previous reports along the same lines.—J. G. Pratt. 


4511. Asmus, Walter. Herbart’s Psychologie 
und Padagogik des Charakters. (Herbart’s psy- 
chology and pedagogy of character.) Psychol. Beit., 
1957, 3, 390-406.—This is a polemic defending Her 
bart’s concept of man’s psychic structure as applied 
to educational theories. Herbart opposed the faculty 
psychology of his time, considered human personality 
as a dynamic and individually structured system of 
forces, and emphasized the role of instruction in char- 
acter formation. English and French summaries 
H. P. David 

4512. Bemelmans, F. Une expérience de tutelle 
psychologique et ses conclusions. (An educational 
psychological experiment and its conclusions.) Bull, 
Orient. scol. profess., 1957, 6, 164-184.—An educa- 
tional psychological study conducted in 5 secondary 
school classrooms, with a total of 149 pupils of both 
sexes. The conclusion is that 4 variables are essen 
tial for the prediction of school adjustment: intellect- 
ual level, type of intelligence, character, and family 
R. Piret. 

Emanuel. Heilpadagogik in 
(Educational therapy in 


situation,- 

4513. Bernart, 
volks- und sonderschule. 
elementary and special school.) Munchen, Germany: 
C. Reinhardt Verlag, 1957. 290 p. DM 11.—The 
knowledge and application of psychological principles 
in education is an important asset to all school teach- 
ers, but especially to those who are primarily con- 
cerned with behavior problems. Educational therapy 
is a new specialty which concerns itself with many 
aspects of applied and clinical psychology. This book 
is an attempt to acquaint the educational therapist 
with problems encountered in the field. It describes 
basic principles concerning psychological diagnosis, 
report writing, counseling and dealing with special 
problems. The theory is illustrated through extensive 
presentation of cases. ‘The emphasis is placed on the 
problems of retarded children and their reeducation. 
341 references.—I’. J. Bieliauskas. 

4514. Blum, Uri. Lemain hasherut hapsikhologi 
bevethasefer. (In favor of psychological service in 
school.) Urim, 1957-58, 15, 1-5.—The Ministry of 
Education and Culture in Israel has to establish a 
psychological school service in order to avoid mental 
difficulties and to help children with behavior prob- 
lems. For this purpose psychological clinics are to 
be established—first an experimental chief clinic. 
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Tensions and stresses of a Jewish child in Israel are 
mentioned, and accordingly the need of a psycho- 
logical service pointed out. Causes of differences of 
opinion about pupils between educators and psycholo- 
gists are analyzed.—H. Ormian. 

4515. Blumenfeld, Walter. (U. San Marcos) 
Pedagogia organica. (Organic pedagogy.) Estud. 
psicopedag., 1955, No. 1. 25 p.—The author discusses 
some of the many shortcomings of Peruvian educa- 
tion, making suggestions for improving them in an 
organic way.—W. Blumenfeld. 

4516. Blumenfeld, Walter. (U. San Marcos) 
Didactica experimental: Reflexiones e investi- 
gaciones. (Experimental didactics: Reflections and 
investigations.) Estud. psicopedag., 1956, No. 5. 36 
p.—The author discusses the difficulties of scientific 
didactics and synthesizes 3 Peruvian investigations. 
The first of them deals with the retention of the sense 
of phrases in comparison with that of their literal 
repetition. The other 2 studies refer to the compre- 
hension of geometrical theorems and their transfer, 
when the orientation and form of the figures are 
changed.—IV’. Blumenfeld. 

4517. Clemens, Evelyn, 
(New York Teachers’ Coll.) 
classroom affect class morale? NY State Educ., 
1957, 44, 142-543.—“To the best of the authors’ 
knowledge, no research sheds light on the specific 
problem of class morale and intra-class grouping.” 
The authors ask for evaluation and research into all 
aspects of the techniques of grouping for instructional 
purposes.—L. D. Summers. 

4518. Dague, Pierre. Deux études de psycho- 
logues scolaires parisiens sur les classes de 6¢e. 
( Two studies on classes in the sixth form by Parisian 
school psychologists.) Enfance, 1956, 9(4), 61-70. 

4519. Debesse, M. Pédagogie artisanale et 
pédagogie expérimentale. (Pedagogy as craftsman- 
ship and pedagogy as an experimental science.) Rev. 
Belg. Psychol. Pédag., 1957, 19, 97-102.—Pedagogy 
as craftsmanship, based on tradition, has some 
strengths, primarily its practical know-how, but it 
also has some weaknesses: routinization and the lack 
of experimental method. Pedagogy needs develop- 
ment as an experimental science, but education must 
preserve the pedagogic “art.”—-K. Piret. 

4520. Egner, Robert. (Northland Coll.) Group 
dynamics and the role of authority in higher edu- 
cation. J. educ. Sociol., 1957, 31, 154-157.—Vast 
changes both in the objectives and the methods of 
higher education have occurred in recent years. Mod- 
ern educational theory assumes that the developing 
of kinds of skills and understanding students will need 
is more important than the mere compilation of knowl- 
edge. The author points out the real differences in 
terms of differences of methods. In terms of objec- 
tives, a faculty is united, but in classroom techniques, 
the common aims permit a high degree of individ- 
uality . Instructors experiment singly and in groups. 
—S. M. Amatora. 

4521. Evoy, John J. (Gonzaga U.) Mental hy- 
giene and the teacher. Education, 1958, 78, 341- 
345.—The author analyzes the psychological prob- 
lems involved in functional educational psychology. 
He points out the mentally sick children in the public 
and private schools of the nation. The article clari- 
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fies a number of points by which the teacher can im- 
prove the mental hygiene of his students. After 
analyzing the role of the teacher, both with respect 
to the pupils and their homes, the author discusses 3 
distinct groups of students notably different from the 
great majority of students. Following this a number 
of patterns are analyzed.—S. M. Amatora. 


4522. Freehill, Maurice F. (Western Washing- 
ton Coll. Education) Some facts for parents about 
how we learn. J. Nat. Educ. Ass., 1958, 47, 324— 
326.—‘‘Haphazard judgments and criticisms of schools 
might be reduced if every effort were made to acquaint 
the public with some of the fundamental characteris- 
tics of learning.” Laymen cannot be expected to 
make a thorough study of the subject, yet they can 
be helped to understand some of the guiding prin- 
ciples: (a) the individual first has reactions to ex- 
periences that are only roughly appropriate and 
spends time thereafter refining these actions, (b) 
rote practice and physical activity do not ensure 
learning, (c) quality teaching provides opportunity 
to make errors, (d) quality teaching does not depend 
upon competition or extraneous rewards or punish- 
ments for motivation, and (c) quality teaching adapts 
to individual differences—R. A. Hagin. 

4523. Gallagher, Catherine. (New York Teach- 
ers Coll.) What are the uses and standards of 
homogeneous grouping? NY State Educ., 1957, 44, 
538-539, 587.—“‘Homogeneous grouping may be de- 
fined as the flexible grouping together of children of 
nearly like ability in one subject area only, so that the 
curriculum for that area may be more meaningful to 
the child. The fact that one subject is mentioned 
clarifies the assumption that a child may be in differ- 
ent groups for different subjects. ‘The word flexible 
determines that the child’s group may be changed as 
often as the needs demand.”—L. D. Summers. 

4524. Graham, Eleanor. (Nashville City Schools) 
The Nashville community study. Peabody J. Educ., 
1957, 35, 143-151.—During the spring of 1957 under 
the general direction of the Superintendent's Advisory 
Council on Curriculum Development a study of the 
Nashville community was made. Members of the ad- 
ministrative, teaching, and secretarial personnel as 
well as 12 community leaders were divided into 70 
interest groups varying in size from 10 to 50 persons. 
17 areas were identified as focal points of organiza- 
tion. 314 field trips were made. As a result, 40 ex- 
amples of curriculum materials are now available, in- 
cluding: fact sheets, lists of resource persons, sug- 
gestions for field trips, bibliographies, film strips, and 
units of work. Work on other materials is presently 
underway. Intangible results of the study include 
the growth of community spirit and a fostering of 
closer relationships between the community and its 
educational institutions.—S. M. Amatora. 

4525. Handy, Donald T., & Latchaw, Marjorie. 
(U. California) Value of academic grades in esti- 
mating student teaching success. Res. Quart. 
Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ., 1957, 28, 347-351.— 
Based upon a comparison between academic grades 
and student teaching grades of 361 male students 
majoring in physical education at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, the investigators concluded 
that academic grades have value in estimating student 
teaching success (as represented by their student 
teaching grades).—M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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4526. Haward, L. R. C., & Burdus, J. A. Psy- 
chology in the service of education. Shiksha, 1957, 
9(3), 71-75.—Application of psychometry has greatly 
helped education. Study of personality has also been 
valuable. The 8 laws of learning, which are of spe- 
cial value, are mentioned.—U. Pareek. 


4527. Hodgkinson, Harold L. (Simmons Coll.) 
Action research: A critique. /. educ. Sociol., 1957, 
31, 137—153.—Action research is a growing field. It 
is based on concrete problems in actual school situa- 
tions. Its main purpose is the improvement of prac- 
tice. This can be done only by teachers who are able 
to change their attitudes and behavior. The author 
discusses: the case for action research, the case 
against action research-method, and the case against 
action research-theory. 8&3-item bibliography.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

4528. Hoffman, James D. 
Insight into effective study. /ducation, 1958, 78, 
346-348.—One common area of breakdown occurs 
when the child sees no need for the experience, it 
being teacher sponsored and having no initial need 
or purpose evident to the child. Skills and processes 
of study cannot be isolated. L[asically, study is a 
process of mind becoming active during an experi- 
ence, comprehending the experience, and finally form- 
ing associations with past experiences so that a body 
of useful knowledge, or a change of behavior, evolves 
as a product of the entire experience.—S. M. Ama- 
tora. 


4529. Howard, Alvin R. (VA Hosp. Sheridan, 
Wyo.) Perceiving psychological movement in the 
classroom. Educ. Theory, 1957, 7, 193-195, 224.— 
A distinction is made between objective or “meas- 
ured” movement (test results, grades) and subjec- 
tive or “perceived” movement. The author proposes 
that educators place increasing emphasis on “facilitat- 
ing arousal of the perception that one is moving 
within the ongoing process of learning rather than 
that one has learned.” Perceived movement in each 
student is in reference to some personal norm which 
may be too high or too low according to the view of 
the external observer. This problem is discussed in 
terms of the “contrast” hypothesis, derived from G. A. 
Kelly’s personal construct theory.—A. E. Kuenzsli. 


4530. Hughes, Marie M. Whither evaluation. 
Educ. Leadership, 1958, 15, 208-212.—Cooperative 
evaluation based upon questions in values oriented to 
American ideals in a climate of support and neu- 
trality using new and old scientific procedures is sug- 
gested as a method of bringing a higher quality of 
education to the scene. The need for clear under- 
standing of the educational goals and values is 
stressed in order to bring focus upon the conditions 
that foster the growth of the individual and the wel- 
fare of all.—R. Baldauf. 


4531. Isaacs, N. Piaget and educational theory. 
Bull, Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1957, 33, 26-27.—Abstract. 


4532. Iwamoto, David. (NEA Research Divi- 
sion) Don’t sneer at public education. J/. Nat. 
Educ. Ass., 1958, 47, 118-119.—There is a general 
tendency to associate “quality” with all private edu- 
cation. The latest criticisms of public education con- 
tinue to make this assumption. Comparisons of scores 
on College Entrance Examination Board tests, of 
college achievement, of elections to Phi Beta Kappa, 
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and of percentages of failures at college do not sup 
port this asumption. All comparative data on public 
and school graduates should be interpreted 
with care There is no conclusive evidence to indi- 
cate superiority of one type of school over the other.— 
kK. A, Hagin. 

4533. Johnson, Mead R., & Rau, Gilbert. (Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic Coll.) Sociodrama applied 
on a teacher-training college campus. Peabody J. 
Educ., 1957, 35, 93-96.—The author reports studies 
of 4 experimental groups analyzing ways in which 
sociodrama is used to resolve human conflicts. Each 
of the experiments was related to 1 of the 4 major 
types of group relationships: student to administra- 
tion, student to faculty, student to student, and stu- 
dent to community. Results are analyzed and con 
clusions drawn.—S. M. Amatora. 

4534. Kerlinger, Fred N. The attitude structure 
of the individual: A Q-study of the educational 
attitudes of professors and laymen. Genet. psychol. 
Vonogr., 1956, 53, 283-329.—Among the 4 hypotheses 
examined in this study was the central hypothesis that 
individuals can be categorized by the dichotomy “re- 
strictive-traditional” and “permissive-progressive” 
pomts of view toward educational values. The Ss 
were 8 education professors, 10 liberal arts professors, 
and 6 “outside people” (plus one university adminis- 
trator). Each subject sorted an 80-statement deck 
of cards on an approval-disapprovel dimension. The 
obtained data were treated by analysis of variance 
and factor analysis. ‘The findings are interpreted as 
supporting the central hypothesis. Education and 
liberal arts professors are similar in their “permis 
sive” regard toward educational values. Individuals 
outside the university are likely to have mixed and 
attitudes toward education.—G. G. 


private 


inconsistent 
Thompson 
4535. Kopp, O. W. (New York Teachers’ Coll.) 
Grouping pupils in the elementary school. NY 
State Educ., 1957, 44, 540-541, 578-579.—Principles 
basic to the establishment of a good self-contained 
classroom are discussed. ‘These essentials are viewed 
as a necessary prerequisite to any plans to meet the 
educational needs of “the atypical in a given school 
Perhaps too often we fail to build | special 


system. 
Sum 


programs] upon a solid foundation.”—L. D. 
miecrs 

4536. Legrand, J., & Pasquasy, R. Une applica- 
tion des fables de L. Diiss. (An application of the 
L. Diiss fables.) Bull. Orient. scol. profess., 1957, 6, 
148-163.—The Louisa Diiss fables test was adminis- 
tered to 137 rural children of both sexes. An analy- 
sis led to the determination of the most frequent re- 
sponses and the unitary themes. These deserve the 
attention of psychologists and can serve as guides for 
investigations within the frame of reference of depth 
psychology.—R. Piret. 

4537. Leveridge, Don. The college as a labora- 
tory for applying findings and methods of the be- 
havioral sciences. Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 64—- 
70.—Goddard College undertook a scientific study of 
college education in order to improve the effective- 
ness of their program. 3 projects have been begun 
and these include: (a) an intensive study of Goddard 
students by depth interviews and tests; (b) a soci- 
ometric observation of “communication, atmosphere, 
direction, thinking processes and similar factors” ; 
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and (c) reporting of research in weekly seminars. 
The steps to achieve this type of college self-study 
are discussed in detail.—B. H. Light. 

4538. Martins, Abilio. Educagao, assisténcia e 
factor G. (Education, assistance and the g-factor. ) 
Brotéria, 1958, 67, 12-22.—‘Regulative education- 
ism” has disregarded the affective development of the 
individual student in institutional “homes” by ex- 
cessive regimentation. The opposite extreme of ex- 
cessive personal attention can lead to the imposition 
of an artificial educational standard on students of low 
economic level which does not prepare them for life. 
The proper educational orientation lies between thes« 
extremes. The home and the family is the normal 
environment for the affective development of children. 
These government institutions must try to simulate 
the family environment without lapsing into either 
extreme.—IV’. 1’. Meissner. 

4539. Miel, Alice. Teaching beyond ourselves. 
Educ. Leadership, 1957, 15, 18-21.—This article at 
tempts to give positive answers to the following 
questions: how shall we help our children go beyond 
us in learning, and how shall we teach feelings and 
understandings and skills which we have not our- 
selves achieved.—R. Baldauf. 

4540. Morgenbesser, Sidney. (Columbia U.) 
Approaches to ethical objectivity. duc. Theory, 
1957, 7, 180-186.—Is ethical judgment a mere matter 
of subjective taste, or is it grounded in some non- 
personal standards? The author rejects the theo- 
logical basis of ethical objectivity as well as the ap- 
proach in terms of perceptual psychology developed 
by Wertheimer, Kohler, and Asch. The position 
taken is that a statement, both in science and ethics, 
“is considered objective if it is supported by evidence 
gathered in certain standard ways, and is one which 
can be agreed to by almost anyone willing to review 
the evidence in appropriate manner.” ‘Evidence for 
ethical sentences” consists of the probable agreement 
of the person addressed, subsequent to the interchange 
of ideas, views, and experiences.—A. E. Kuensli. 

4541. Neff, Frederick C. (Rutgers R.) Six 
theories of intellectual discipline. Educ. Theory, 
1957, 7, 161-171, 179.—Whether by way of externally 
imposed authority or by self-imposed strictures, ‘‘dis- 
cipline of some kind is involved whenever thinking 
takes place.” These conceptions of intellectual dis- 
cipline are examined: (a) acquisition of funded 
knowledge as an intrinsic and final end; (b) mastery 
of the rules of formal logic as a means for the resolu- 
tion of problems; (c) following of intuitive bents, 
hunches, or insights; (d) search for truth in a 
transcendental realm; (e) adherence to the proposi- 
tion that knowledge derives from objective observa- 
tion of descriptively delineable phenomena; and (f) 
inquiry into past and present experience for the pur- 
pose of intelligently directing the course of future 
experience.—A. FE. Kuenslli. 

4542. Nelson, Dale O. 


Effect of 
swimming on the learning of selected gross motor 


(U. Utah) 


skills. Kes. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ., 
1957, 28, 374-378.—A study of “the effects of swim- 
ming on the learning and performance of two com- 
plex gross motor skills.” 40 college men were formed 
into an experimental and control group matched on 
the basis of a pretest. The experimental group 
learned 2 selected skills plus swimming whereas the 
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controls learned only the selected skills. The results 
indicate that swimming does not have any lasting 
effect on the learning of other skills. Further ex- 
ploration with regard to other skills is suggested —M. 
A. Seidenfeld. 


4543. Nelson, Dale O. (Utah State U.) Study 
of transfer of learning in gross motor skills. Res. 
Cuart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ., 1957, 28, 364- 
373.—"Ninety men taking college physical education 
learned six paired gross motor skills with order and 
method of teaching as variables.” As a result of this 
experiment it is concluded that: skills or activities 
with similar elements should not be learned simul- 
taneously, and the method of deliberate teaching for 
transfer of learning appears ineffective in subsequent 
learning of skills with similar patterns or movements. 


VW. A. Seidenfeld. 


4544. Newsom, N. William. (Eastern Washing- 
ton Coll. Education) Curriculum building practices 
on the college level. Peabody J. Educ., 1957, 35, 
160-171.—The author analyzes changes in society 
and in education, a number of procedures commonly 
followed in curriculum development, the principal 
problems for consideration in curriculum develop- 
ment, and then analyzes 6 patterns: curriculum with- 
out mechanical paraphernalia, curriculum based on 
classical approach, curriculum based on_ abilities, 
needs, and interests of the individual students, cur- 
riculum based on functions of living, curriculum or- 
ganized into broad fields of knowledge, and cur- 
riculum without rigid departmentalization—S. M. 
Amatora. 


4545. Newton, Mildred E. (Ohio State U.) De- 


veloping leadership potential. Nurs. Outlook, 1957, 


5, 400-403.—The important item in preparing leader- 
ship position is to discover, encourage, and to prepare 
others to be better leaders than we. The author 
enumerates the reasons for the dearth of capable lead- 
ers, identifies a number of characteristics of the out- 
standing leader, interprets the role of the leader, 
shows how faculty may inspire ambition toward lead- 
ership qualities, and the importance of emphasis on 
the effect of psychological climate on the individuals. 
—S.M. Amatora. 


4546. Peplau, Hildegard E. (Rutgers U.) What 
is experiential teaching? Amer. J. Nurs., 1957, 57, 
884—886.—The author analyzes the concept of learn- 
ing by experience. She proposes definitions for the 
terms learning and experience and describes the form 
of teaching in a way that clarifies and distinguishes 
the method from the more traditional or didactic 
forms of instruction. Both learning and adaptation 
are influenced by the tensions of need, by anxiety, 
and by conflict in which there are opposing goals. 
Both learning and adaptation go on during, and as a 
result of, experiences but they lead to different prod- 
ucts. Steps to adaptation include: observing a dif- 
ficulty that is felt, and using familiar patterns in 
which earlier situations reduced tension automa- 
tically. The author points out the uses of experi- 
ential teaching, including observation, participation, 
and intervention.—S. M. Amatora. 

4547. Radwitowicz, R. Psychologia wychowa- 
wceza i rozwojowa a pedagogika. (Educational and 
developmental psychology and education.) Rocznik 
Instytutu§ Pedagogtki, 1957, 2, 5-34.—This paper 
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deals with mutual relations of educational and de- 
velopmental psychology with education in the light 
of the history of these relations in Poland and in the 
Soviet Union for some 30 or 40 years until the pres- 
ent time. “Educational psychology should study the 
child’s activity in connection with the activity of the 
teacher by which it is shaped, and education should 
study the teacher's activity in connection with the 
activity of the child which he (or she) shapes.”— 
M. Choynowski. 

4548. Rasey, Marie I. Some aspects of educa- 
tion in the foreseeable future. /duc. Leadership, 
1957, 15, 22-25.—The author selects several truths 
related to learning and examines the effect of their 
practical application in the school of tomorrow. Con- 
siderable discussion on the invalidation of the prac- 
tice of repressing feeling and decrying emotion while 
the process of reason and logic are glorified, is carried 
out.—R. Baldauf. 


4549. Sexton, Richard, & Staudt, Virginia. 
(Fordham U.) Can the schools help industry with 
communications? /ducation, 1958, 78, 486-488.— 
Various inadequacies in communication skills dis- 
covered and pointed out by industry may be due in 
part to the fact that the instruction in the language 
arts in the school is kept too compartmentalized. 
Psychologically, improved communication demands 
that the communicator be trained to identify the real 
character of the subject matter he is discussing in 
relation to his own nature as a human person and to 
that of his potential readers and listeners. The stu- 
dent must think both creatively and reflectively. The 
communicator must be kept scrupulously free from 
prejudice and bias. His ideas must be structured with 
completeness, clarity, and coherence. He must be 
critical of his own ideas. He must know inter- and 
intrapersonal aspects of communication as they re- 
late to his status as a human being in a human social 
climate. Psychological implications basic to the task 
are discussed.—S. M. Amatora. 

4550. Smith, B. Othanel. (U. Illinois) Logic, 
thinking, and teaching. Educ. Theory, 1957, 7, 225- 
233.—The author explores the relevance of logic to 
thinking and teaching and proposes that the study 
of “educational logic” should be a part of the prepara- 
tion of the teacher. It is contended that the reduction 
of thinking to psychological processes left educators 
without an adequate criterion of disciplined reason- 
ing. “This claim that the teacher should be trained in 
logic rests upon two premises: first, it is important 
to develop the student’s ability to think critically; 
second, in order to develop this ability the student 
must be given experience in controlling his own 
thinking under the guidance of the teacher.”"—A. EF. 
Kuensli. 

4551. Symonds, Percival M. (Columbia U.) 
Evaluation in professional education. Nurs. Out 
look, 1957, 5, 166-168.—There are many uses and 
effects of evaluation, but to be valuable, evaluation 
must fit the purpose for which it is intended. Objec- 
tive evaluation can serve as a basis for making plans 
and reaching decisions. It is a necessary part of pro 
fessional education while it may have different func- 
tions. The author discusses evaluation: to provide a 
basis for administrative decisions, to facilitate learn- 
ing, to inform the student of her progress, and to pro- 
vide a basis for counseling.—S. M. Amatora. 
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4552. Wertheimer, M., Groesbeck, B., & Gyr, J. 
(U. Colorado) How can we improve graduate edu- 
cation in psychology? /sychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 23- 
28 Graduate education in psychology seems to be 
approaching an extreme in regimentation and detailed 
requirements. It is possible that greater student free 
dom and initiative might produce Ph.D.s with more 
maturity, intellectual freedom, and initiative. Psy- 
chology has been engaged fairly successfully in re- 
search evaluation of educational programs in other 
fields, and it is suggested that such a research ap 
proach to the problems of graduate education in psy- 
chology itself may well prove fruitful."-—C. H. Am- 
mons. 

4553. Young, Jesse E. (Sacramento State Coll.) 
Educational growth: Can we improve its measure- 
ment and quality? Peabody J. Educ., 1958, 35, 221- 
227.—The author analyzes a number of problems re 
lating to the measurement of educational growth: the 
role of success and failure in the learning process, 
teacher and pupil cooperation in the evaluation of the 
learning process, academic quantity at the expense of 
quality, the potentialities of scientific problem solving, 
changes suggested to make the scientific method more 
functional, the value of examination as an evaluative 
device, the inherent need of individual counseling and 


guidance.—S. M. Amatora. 


Scuoo, LEARNING 


4554. Allen, Gregory B., & Masling, Joseph 
(Syracuse U.) An evaluation of the effects of 
nursery school training on children in the kinder- 
garten, first and second grades. J. educ. Kes., 1957, 
51, 285-296.—A battery of 5 near-sociometric tests 


was used to compare children who had had nursery 


school experience with those who had not. The dif- 
ferences were significant only for the second grade 
group, but of 15 possible differences, 14 were in favor 
of the nursery school group.—M. Murphy. 

4555. Barbe, Walter B., Williams, Thelma, & 
Ganaway, Virginia. (U. Chattanooga) Types of 
difficulties in reading encountered by eighty chil- 
dren receiving instruction at a reading clinic. /. 
educ. Res., 1958, 51, 437-443.—Difficulties are ana- 
lyzed under categories of grade retardation, word 
mastery, oral and silent reading, and general habits 
affecting reading; separately for 2 levels of elemen- 
tary school and for junior and senior high school.— 
WM. Murphy. 

4556. Betts, Emmett A. (Betts Reading Clinic, 
Haverford, Pa.) Success levels for retarded read- 
ers. /:ducation, 1957, 77, 399-403.—The author ana- 
lyzes the ingredients of success according to level for 
retarded readers as follows: height of level, various 
reading levels, signs of difficulty, frustration, and 
number and intensity of symptoms.—S. M. Amatora. 

4557. Brown, Amy Frances. (State U. lowa) 
Ability grouping. Nurs. Outlook, 1957, 5, 168-169. 
—The author analyzes an experiment carried out at 
the State University of lowa College of Nursing, in 
which students were grouped according to abilities 
so that those who were not achieving satisfactorily 
could maximize their performance. The author ana- 
lyzes in detail the methods of grouping throughout 
the various years of study, discusses the various 
problems that were involved, and offers suggestions. 
—S. M. Amatora. 
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4558. Buchner, Leonard J. (South Side High, 
Newark, N.J.) Personality repair through read- 
ing improvement. /ducation, 1957, 78, 107-113.— 
The author analyzes a study in which 1086 ninth- 
grade pupils had been given standardized reading 
tests. Results of the study and implications for fol- 
low-up use of the study in the guidance of the pupils 
are explained in detail—S. M. Amatora. 


4559. Chansky, Norman M., & Bregman, Martin. 
(State Teachers Coll. Oswego, N.Y.) Improve- 
ment of reading in college. J. educ. Res., 1957, 51, 
313-317.—I mprovement in reading was measured 
by pre- and posttesting with the Cooperative Eng- 
lish Tests. Intercorrelations suggest that the student 
most likely to show improvement is the one who has 
a low psychasthenia score on the MMPI, a low verbal 
score on the ACE, and good study habits as shown 
by the Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes —V. 
Murphy. 

4560. Coleman, J. C., Bornston, F. L., & Fox, J. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Parental attitudes as 
related to reading disabilities in children. Psychol. 
Rep., 1958, 4, 47-51.—“A study was conducted in 
which the U.S.C. Parent-Attitude Survey [PAS] was 
administered to 2 matched groups of parents to de- 
termine whether significant differences would be ob- 
tained between the mean scores obtained by parents 
whose male children make normal school progress 
and those whose male children have been unable to 
master basic skills, despite their adequate intellectual 
endowment. . . . The results . . . point to a family 
background of the boy with reading disability that 
includes a domineering mother who exerts pressure 
on her male child to develop ‘strength,’ often equated 
with educational achievement.” The father appears 
as an inadequate model for masculine identification. 
—C. H. Ammons. 

4561. Della-Piana, Gabriel M. Searching orien- 
tation and concept learning. J. educ. Psychol., 
1957, 48, 245-253.—2 procedures for giving a learner 
knowledge of which responses are incorrect were de- 
veloped to produce hypothesized variations in search- 
ing orientation of Ss, i.e., Ss hypothesizing as to why 
responses were incorrect. Although searching orien- 
tation was not observed directly, predictions were 
made regarding how variations in searing orientation 
would effect naming and defining concepts, i.e., cer- 
tain common attributes of a group of geometrical de- 
signs presented on cards. It was found that the group 
assumed to do more searching learned to give sig- 
nificantly more definitions of concepts, but hypotheses 
that the searching group would learn to name more 
concepts in fewer trials were not upheld—S. M. 
Schoonover. 

4562. Dunlop, G. M. (U. Alberta) Further evi- 
dence on the control of individual differences in 
the classroom. Alberta J. educ. Res., 1957, 3, 104— 
111.—Previous studies indicate that “selective devices 
for securing greater homogeneity of pupils . . .. were 
of limited value as they rarely reduce variability by 
more than twenty per cent.” The authors take 140 
randomly selected grade 7 pupils and divide them into 
4 classes of 35 pupils each, “successively, in terms of 

intelligence achievement in reading 
language, and spelling.” A similar approach was 
used in grade 8 on arithmetic achievement. Group- 
ing in terms of reading scores reduced variability of 
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the range of grade scores 54, 67.8, and 50.7 per cent 
in reading, spelling, and language. The arithmetic 
study confirms these findings.—G. M. Della-Piana, 

4563. Exton, Elaine. (Washington, D.C.) Tele- 
vision at work in the schools. Amer. Sch. Bd. J., 
1957, 134(6), 49-50.—The author analyzes the Hag- 
erstown experiment in using television instruction in 
the public schools. The learning process was ana- 
lyzed in detail in order to determine which aspects 
could be most readily handled by televised instruction. 
Included are: the unified approach, the teachers reac- 
tions, other psychological factors involved in the suc- 
cess of the program, and human relations and or- 
ganizational procedures.—S. M. Amatora. 

4564. Fishman, Joshua A. Improving criteria 
for educational and psychological measurement: 
Remarks of the chairman. Proc. 1957 invit. Conf. 
test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1957, 11-12.—While 
progress in the areas of test reliability, admin- 
istration, scoring, and reporting has been great, prog- 
ress in the area of test validity has been least satis- 
factory. Validation criteria are oiten gross or 
ambiguous, and this area constitutes the major test- 
ing frontier for the remainder of this century.—R. L. 
McCornack. 

4565. Fitzgerald, James A. (Fordham U.) 
Evaluating spelling ability, progress and achieve- 
ment. /ducation, 1957, 77, 404—408.—In evaluating 


spell ability, progress and achievement, the author 
analyzes: an adequate testing program, developing 
rapport in testing, scoring and using results of in- 
formal testing, standard tests and scales, the cor- 
rected test and learning elements, and _ self-testing 
and proof reading.—S. M. Amatora. 


4566. Fuchs, Rainer. (U. Marburg) Uber 
Méglichkeiten der Beeinflussung von Anspruch- 
sniveau und Leistungsstreben durch den Mathe- 
matisch-Naturwissenschaftlichen Unterricht. (On 
some possibilities of influencing the level of aspira- 
tion and the achievement motive through mathe- 
matical-natural science instruction.) Psychol. Beit., 
1957, 3, 407-445.—In a pilot study of learning drives, 
observed in the social field of German high schools, 
it was noted that the dynamics of aspiration level, 
achievement motive, and “emotionally oriented atti- 
tudes of hope” (or fear of inability to meet aspira- 
tion level) exert considerable influence on instruc- 
tion. Examples are cited in terms of Lewin’s and 
McClelland’s methods. Findings are related to per- 
sonality theory. English and French summaries. 15 
references.—H. P. David. 

4567. Goldner, Ralph H. (U. Chicago) In- 
dividual differences in whole-part approach and 
flexibility-rigidity in problem solving. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1957, 71(21) (Whole No. 450), 18 p.— 
A group of 19 college students, homogeneous with 
respect to age, education, ACE test performance, read- 
ing comprehension and writing skill test scores were 
given a battery of tests involving verbal or perceptual 
problems with varying degrees of structuring. Test 
results were analyzed for score on whole-part ap- 
proach and flexibility-rigidity process. The results 
led to the conclusion that individual differences in 
whole-part approach and flexibility-rigidity process 
do exist when intelligence is homogeneously dis- 
tributed. “The whole-part approach is a fairly con- 
sistent process for the majority of the subjects that 
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differ as to content and degree of structure.” When 
tasks are similar in structure flexibility-rigidity ap- 
pears to be a consistent process, but this does not hold 
with variance in structure. As the situation goes 
from least structured to most structured, the whole- 
part approach and flexibility-rigidity appear to be- 
come increasingly related.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4568. Gray, William S. (U. Chicago) Summary 
of reading investigations: July 1, 1956 to June 30, 
1957. J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 401-435.—Annual re- 
view with annotated bibliography of 96 titles —M. 
Murphy. 

4569. Harper, R. J. C. (U. Alberta) Reading 
and arithmetic reasoning: A partial correlation 
and multiple regression analysis. Alberta J. educ. 
Res., 1957, 3, 81-86.—Analysis of average reading, 
arithmetic reasoning, and arithmetic computation 
grade scores on the Stanford Achievement Test (Pri- 
mary Battery) for 159 Grade II rural pupils sug- 
gested in part that: “1. There is a significant rela- 
tionship between Average Reading scores and Arith- 
metic Reasoning scores even when age and _ intelli- 
gence are partialled out. 2. Variance in Average 
Reading scores contributes substantially to variance 
in Arithmetic Reasoning.” Implications drawn for 
teaching of primary reading.—G. M. Della-Piana. 


4570. Harris, Theodore L., & Rarick, G. Law- 
rence (U. Wisconsin) The problem of pressure 
in handwriting. J. exp. Educ., 1957, 26, 151-178.— 
The subjects were selected on the basis of legibility 
of handwriting. 9 good writers and 10 poor writers 
served as the sample. The data for each subject con- 
sisted of: 3 handwriting samples on a standard sen- 
tence at a slow, usual, and fast rate, pressure records 
for the 3 sentences, motor control data, and writing 
time. The results include the following rank-order 
correlations: .01 between average sentence force and 
legibility, .86 between force variation ratio and motor 
control, .67 between force variation ratio and writing 
time, .59 between force variation ratio and legibility, 
and .54 between legibility and writing time. The edu- 
cational implications of the study are discussed.—E. 
F, Gardner. 


4571. Horst, M., & Wiegersma, S. Het onder- 
zoek van de leesrijheid bij zesjarige kinderen. 
(The examination of reading maturity in six-year- 
old children.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1958, 13, 229- 
258.—An investigation of the possibilities of predict- 
ing the outcome of primary reading instruction in 
studying the development of 144 children. Positive 
correlations were found for: age, IQ, a nonverbal in- 
telligence test, Gates Reading Readiness Test, Horst 
Test of Configurational Analysis, WISC Coding-A, 
Block Design Test, Rhythm Test, and size of school 
class.—R. H. Houwink. 


4572. Hunt, Lyman C., Jr. (lennsylvania State 
U.) Can we measure specific factors associated 
with reading comprehension? J. educ. Res., 1957, 
51, 161-172.—The technique of differential item analy- 
sis was employed to determine whether item groups 
designed to measure 6 skills previously identified as 
fundamental to 6 factors of reading comprehension 
did differentially measure those skills. Results in- 
dicated that with the exception of the vocabulary 
items the groups measured a common factor of read- 
ing comprehension.—M. Murphy. 
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4573. Ikeda, Sadami. (Saga U.) 
jikan ishiki no hattatsu ni kansuru kenkya. 
study of the development of children’s concept 
past ) Jap / educ. Psychol., 1957, 4, 203 210. 
1024 children, from second to sixth grade were pre- 
events in personal and general history. 
tasks were: (a) to arrange them in the order 

(b) to place them on a line with appropriate 
to “how many years ago.” 
lhe result were as (a) the correct answer 
to the first task gradually increases from the third 
vrade, reaches to maximum at fifth grade; (b) the 
differentiation in the feeling of the time distance be- 
tween near and distant past begins at fourth grade; 
and (c) the third task was the hardest for them. The 
results considered in relation to the education 
of history English summary.—S. Ohwaki. 


4574. Kakkar, S. B. (Government Training Coll., 
lullunder) Psychology of speliing. Shiksha, 1957, 
9(4), 143-146.—Spelling is a sensory-motor habit 
which is acquired by repeated motor reactions to cer- 
tain stimuli. ‘Teachers’ roles in developing 
this habit are important.—U’. Pareek. 


4575. Karlin, Robert. (New York U.) Learn- 
ing and remedial reading materials. /:ducation, 
1957, 78, 33-34.—The author analyzes various read 
within the frame reference of the 
learning: starting with the specific 
pupil, phonetic materials, development 
and 
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York LU.) Physical 


4576 


growth and success in undertaking beginning read- 


ing. J. educ. Res., 1957, 51, 191-201.—The relation 
between physical maturity, as measured by carpal 
development and by height and weight, and reading 
readiness at the beginning, and reading achievement 
at the end, of the first grade was studied in public 
school pupils in a suburban community near New 
York City. While significant relationships were 
found they were so low as to be of little, if any, value 
for purposes of prediction.—M/, Murphy. 


1577. Kelly, Barbara Cline. (San Bernardino, 
Calif.) The Economy method versus the Scott- 
Foresman method in teaching second-grade read- 
ing in the Murphysboro public schools. J. educ. 
Res., 1958, 51, 465-469.—When pairs of second grade 
children were equated on the basis of mental age the 
kconomy method was found to produce higher read- 
WV. Murphy 


4578. Kitano, Eimasa. (Hokkaido Gakugei U.) 
Hekichi gakud6 no gakuryoku ni kansuru kenkya. 
(A study on achievement of school children in iso- 
lated areas. ) Jap. J. educ. Psy hol., 1957, 4, 211- 
218.—Child’s educational achievement in 4 Ss _ in 
isolated villages was developmentally compared to 
that of cities. In all Ss tested, village children had 
lower scores than city children. The difference was 
the greatest in Japanese and tended to increase with 
age. The same tendency was found in social science. 
In mathematics, the difference between the 2 groups 
decreased with age. No developmental change was 
observed in science. English summary.—S. Ohwaki. 

4579. Krantz, L. L. (Ohio U.) The relation- 


ship of reading abilities and basic skills of the 
elementary school to success in the interpretation 


ing achievement 
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of the content materials in the high school. /. exp. 
Educ., 1957, 26, 97-114.—A population of two 7th 
grade classes were given the lowa Tests of Basic 
Skills. The lowa Tests of Educational Development 
were given in the 9th grade for one class (256 sub- 
jects) and in the 11th grade for the second class (215 
subjects). The subjects also took the nonlanguage 
section of the California Intelligence Tests. The 
Basic Skills subtests were used as the independent 
variables, and the Educational Development tests and 
California Intelligence Test as the dependent vari- 
ables. Correlations among independent variables and 
between independent and dependent variables were 
computed. 2 multiple regression equations using 5 
and 6 of the independent variables respectively were 
computed to predict each of the 10 content areas in 
high school for both groups. Percent of variance as- 
signable to each variable was determined. The zero 
order correlations were very high and almost as high 
as the multiple correlations. The author presents an 
extensive list of conclusions and implications of the 
study.—k:. F. Gardner. 

4580. Lazar, May. (Education, NYC)  Indi- 
vidualized reading. /ducation, 1958, 78, 281-288.— 
The author reports a survey of current practices 
found after visiting 70 classes and analyzes the study 
under several divisions: (a) 6 fundamental premises 
underlying the individualized approach; (b)_ pre- 
liminary steps used in implementation including the 
ascertaining of children’s interests and personal feel- 
ings, their comfortable levels, their strengths and 
weaknesses, and the development of self-management 
with respect to necessary routine; (c) a 6 point analy- 
sis of the general picture that emerged from the class- 
rooms; (d) problems concerning which teachers and 
principals expressed concern including materials, 
teacher's attitude, teacher's effectiveness, parents’ re- 
actions, and supervision; (e) an analysis of some 10 
values of the individualized approach for the child; 
and (f) analysis of the values and rewarding out- 
comes for the teacher. 43-item bibliography.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

4581. McGrath, W. D. (Peace River, Alberta) 
Pupils and teachers learn together. <dlberta J. 
educ, Res., 1957, 3, 193-198.—6 junior high school 
teachers participate in action research which demon- 
strates a gain in reading ability of pupils as measured 
by the California Achievement Test. The greatest 
improvement was among pupils reading below their 
grade level. Teachers derived knowledge of and 
facility in teaching techniques as well as suggestions 
for further improvement in the reading program.—G. 
M. Della-Piana. 

4582. Manolakes, George. Needed research in 
reading. Educ. Leadership, 1958, 15, 238-242.—This 
is a discussion of research in reading instruction and 
the directions that the author feels this research can 
profitably take. His discussion indicates a priority 
of needs for the current program of reading instruc- 
tion: needed research for the development of a posi- 
tive program of reading instruction, research for the 
development of more effective teaching and learning 
experiences, and research for consistency with the 
growth and development of children.—R. Baldauf. 

4583. Mitzel, Harold E., & Medley, Donald M. 
Pupil growth in reading: An index of effective 
teaching. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 227-239.— 
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Classes of 49 beginning teachers in NYC public 
schools were found to differ greatly in average amount 
of reading ability improvement during one year, even 
with allowances made for differences in aptitude and 
in amounts learned previously. These differences 
were no greater between classes of different schools 
than between classes of the same school. It was con- 
cluded that there are considerable differences among 
these beginning teachers in their effectiveness in 
stimulating pupils to learn to read, and that these 
differences cannot be ascribed solely to differences in 
pupils’ learning ability or previous achievement nor 
to differences between schools.—S$. M. Schoonover. 

4584. Nedelsky, Leo. Exercise writing in the 
natural sciences. Proc. 1957 invit. Conf. test. Probl., 
Educ. Test. Serv., 1957, 45-56.—11 general principles 
to be used in writing objective test exercises in the 
natural sciences are stated. Each principle is dis- 
cussed and illustrated, which results in several addi- 
tional suggestions.—R. L. McCornack. 


4585. Ojemann, Ralth H. Science makes the 
grades. Nat. Parent-Teacher, 1958, 53, 15-17.—The 
author describes how children may gain insights into 
a causal approach to their social and physical en- 
vironments through science experiences at the ele- 
mentary-school level.—J. ]Valters. 

4586. Ortar, Gina. Hatokhniyot leatid vehahe- 
segim halimudiyim shel gomrey bet-sefer yesodi 
betav-shin-tet-zayin. (Plans and school achieve- 
ments of elementary school graduates in 1955-56.) 
Megamot, 1957, 8, 56-70.—A countrywide survey of 
elementary school leavers, undertaken by the Ministry 
of Education and Culture in Israel, included also a 
series of achievement tests. 3 questions are ex- 
amined: (a) the children’s plans compared with their 
socioeconomic status and their abilities, (b) the plans 
and teacher’s evaluation of their abilities, and (c) the 
relative degree of school achievements as reflected in 
subtests. Since the student’s conspicuous preference 
for secondary academic studies is not necessarily 
borne out by their real abilities, an intermediate stage 
of secondary studies is suggested, which will be in- 
corporated into the framework of certain types of 
vocational schools. English summary.—H. Ormian. 

4587. Putkiewicz, Z. Proces mySlenia ucznidw 
przy rozwiazywaniu trudnych zadan tekstowych. 
(The process of students’ thinking at the solving of 
difficult arithmetical problems.) Rocsnik Instytutu 
Pedagogtki, 1957, 2, 168-210.—The author presents 
his method and reviews results of his investigations 
on the methods of solving difficult arithmetical prob- 
lems by children in fifth and sixth grades. 19 refer- 
ences.—M. Choynowski. 

4588. Putkiewicz, Z.. & Adamin, H. O niek- 
torych elementach procesu kszalttowania pojecia 
ulamka u uczniow kl. IVi V. (On some elements 
of the development of a concept of fraction in pupils 
in fourth and fifth grade.) Rocsnik Instytutu Peda- 
gogitki, 1957, 2, 93-167.—This is a report on investi- 
gations done by the authors in connection with the 
teaching of fractions and the general analysis of the 
development of this concept in children. 26 refer- 
ences.—M. Choynowski. 


4589. Ras, Leela. 


Interests in general reading 
of high school pupils in some English medium 


classes in Madras. J. psychol. Res., Mysore, 1957, 
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1(3), 3-22.—Information about reading interests of 
110 boys and 110 girls in 3 classes was collected by 
a questionnaire. ‘lhe results are reported in detail. 
The results show that reading is a well-established 
habit in most of the girls compared to boys, and that 
as girls and boys proceed from one class to another, 
their amount of reading showed some increase and 
that there are some well-defined tendencies in reading 
interest in both sexes.—U’. Pareek. 

4590. Ross, Bruce M. Performance stereotypy 
in an obfuscatory task. J. /’sychol., 1956, 42, 43-49. 
—85 college students were asked to rearrange num- 
bers and sentences of 3, 4, 5, 6, and 10 digits or 
words into “least understandable” orders. Fre- 
quencies were tabulated for ordinal position digram 
matches between 2 rearranged numbers and between 
rearranged number-sentence pairs of the same length. 
Matching digram frequency totals were approximately 
the same for both types of symbol comparison and all 
sequence lengths. Analogies and interpretations re- 
lating to this performance “invariance” were sug- 
gested, and some over-all position habits were il- 
lustrated which do differentiate between numbers and 
sentences and among sequence lengths.—k. W. Hus- 
band. 

4591. Schwartz, Marvin. Transfer of reading 
training from nontechnical to technical material. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 498-504.—Main purpose 
of investigation was to discover if reading training 
employing relatively fictional, nontechnical material 
would transfer positively to reading of technical ma- 
terial. 3 classes of preflight USN school students 
were Ss. Each class was tested 3 times: during first 
week of preflight program, on day following comple- 
tion of reading training, and approximately 12 weeks 
following second test. Results indicated reading 
speed for technical material increased 1049% between 
initial and post-training tests and increased 92% be- 
tween initial and retention tests. Comprehension of 
material read decreased 7.5% between initial and 
post-training tests and decreased 5% between initial 
and retention tests. Differences between initial and 
post-training sessions were found significant, while 
differences between post-training and retention ses- 
sions were not significant. Conclusion was reached 
that it is unnecessary to train readers of technical 
material using materials from their specialties. —S. M. 
Schoonover. 

4592. Shimizu, Junko. (Osaka U.) Jidé no 
gengo to shiké ni kansuru ichi kenkyu: “Jid6é sdg6 
no setsumei to rikai” ni kansuru Jean Piaget no 
jikken no tsuishi. (A study of language and thought 
of the child: A follow-up experiment of Jean Piaget’s 
“Understanding and verbal explanation between chil- 
dren of the same age between the years of 6 and 7.’’) 
Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 4, 225-232.—Mutual 
understanding through conversation in children was 
studied after Piaget's method. From the result his 
viewpoint was criticized: (a) Egocentricity observed 
in simplification of expression and indefinite denota- 
tion of pronouns was not found to be so emphasizable. 
(b) The developmental gap in understanding be- 
tween 6-7- and 7-8-year-olds was not found in the 
present experiment. English summary.—S. Ohwaki. 

4593. Silberman, Harry F. Effects of praise 
and reproof on reading growth in a non-laboratory 
classroom setting. /. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 199- 
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206.—During the school year 1954-55, 49 beginning 
teachers were each visited 12 times and their verbal 
behavior was afialyzed and tallied. At the beginning 
and end of school year pupils were given reading 
tests. A multiple correlation was calculated between 
reading growth and 5 independent variables, .e., 
praise, reproof, praise by reproof, verbal output, and 
time devoted to reading skills. No significant rela- 
tionships were found between the independent vari- 
ables and reading growth of pupils. Limitations of 
study and further research possibilities were dis- 
cussed.—S. M. Schoonover 


4594. Strickler, Robert W. (U. Notre Dame) 
Reading instruction throughout the high school 
curriculum. Education, 1957, 78, 22-26.—The au- 
thor analyzes the principles of learning involved and 
their application in: vocabulary peculiar to a field of 
study, developing ability to read critically, ability to 
assimilate reading material, and developing skill and 
creative use of thinking rather than in the mechanics. 

S. M. Amatora. 


$595. Tripp, C. A., Fluckiger, F. A., & Weinberg, 
G. H. (Handwriting Inst.. N. Y.) Measurement of 
handwriting variables. Percept. mot. Skills, 1957, 
7, 279-294,.—"A brief critical synopsis of previous at- 
tempts to solve problems ( pressure and speed ) of 
measuring haridwriting variables was given. New 
issues arising from pilot studies were discussed. The 
choice of writing instrument was shown to be con 
siderably more important than previously thought, 
and the preferability of pencil demonstrated. Direc- 
tion of measurement was also shown to be a funda- 


mental consideration. The design of a new electronic 


device using strain gages as detector units was de- 
tailed, and the device was shown to yield new kinds 


of data. Methods of extracting values from the data 
were given. Several new measures were devised and 
Sample waves taken from various populations 
Cc. H. Ammons 


4596. Vahervuo, Toivo. (U. Helsinki) Pupils’ 
arithmetical ability: Differences due to the teacher. 
Ann, Acad, Sci. fenn., 1957, 107, Ser. B. 48 p.—The 
main purpose of this study is to determine the effect 
of the various methods of teaching on the arithmetical 
ability of school children. Pupils selected for the 
study were from the fourth grades of folkschools in 
Helsinki. 30 classes were selected for the experi- 
ment. The author found that teachers of the most 
diverse personal characteristics obtain equally good 
results in mathematical computations and solving of 
written problems. Pedantry and exacting qualities 
tend to be disadvantageous to pupil’s mathematical 
ability. On the other hand, calmness, objectivity, 
kindliness, and good naturedness are likely to advance 
the pupil’s arithmetical ability especially in respect to 
functional thinking. This is a preliminary report, 
published so that the “method used could be applied 
to similar studies of school work.”—P. D. Leedy. 


4597. Villegas, Vera V. (Hicksville, N.Y.) 
Foreign languages from the first grade. Amer. 
Sch. Bd. J., 1958, 136(2), 41.—The author analyzes 
the foreign language program beginning in the first 
grade with aural-oral study and continuing through 
the twelfth grade by which time 3 foreign languages 
have been learned. Results of the program are dis- 
cussed.—S. M. Amatora. 


used. 
were presented.” 
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4598. Warren, Neil D., Dossett, William F., & 
Ford, James S. A correlational analysis of achieve- 
ment in a generalized electronic troubleshooting 
course. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 
1957, No. 57-148. x, 25 p.—90 junior and senior 
high school boys were divided into 9 groups (3 levels 
of mental ability and 3 treatments). The treatments 
were different amounts of training. Paper-pencil 
achievement and performance tests and other tests of 
special mental abilities were administered. Results 
were analyzed factorially. Conclusions and recom- 
mendations are made as to difficulty of training mate- 
rials and 8 tables are included.—B. T. Jensen. 

4599. Wegener, Frank C. (Long Beach State 
Coll.) The “organic” theory of the teaching of 
reading. /:ducation, 1958, 78, 499-503.—After dis- 
cussing specific theories of the psychology of teaching 
and learning, the author presents his theory, the 
organic theory, and concludes that: (a) the logical 
aspect is indispensable; (b) the experiential, psycho 
logical “wholeness” approach is requisite in the func- 
tional sense; and (c) the 2 approaches must be co- 
ordinated so that the bipolarity of the “logical” and 
“psychological” aspects of the learning process are 
jointly realized.—S$. M. Amatora. 

4600. West, Leonard J. Review of research in 
typewriting learning with recommendations for 
training. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. 
Rep., 1957, No. 57-69. xiii, 101 p.—An extensive 
review of existing, published and unpublished, re- 
search reports on instructional procedures, materials 
and equipment in typewriting learning, and a critique 
of such research in the light of psychological knowl- 
edge about learning. The materials are arranged in 
such a way as to constitute a manual for instruction 
in typewriting. The treatment of the subject falls 
into 12 sections: the nature of the typing learning 
process, technique aspects of typing learning, learn- 
ing the typewriter keyboard, developing typing speed, 
accuracy development, speed versus accuracy em- 
phases, miscellaneous instructional procedures and 
materials, equipment factors and the working en- 
vironment, practice time arrangements, fatigue, and 
other motivational factors, typical progress in typing 
learning, testing, grading, and standards of achieve 
ment, and summary of recommendations for training. 
216 references.—A. Vigliano. 

4601. Wrightstone, J. Wayne. Improving meas- 
urement through better exercise writing: Remarks 
of the chairman. Proc. 1957 invit. Conf. test. Probl., 
Educ. Test. Serv., 1957, 35.—Exercise writing is in- 
tended to mean the formulation of objective test 
exercises and is concerned with the total situation on 
which the items are based.—R. L. McCornack. 

4602. Zangwill, O. L. Developmental dyslexia. 
Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 35, 25A-26A.—Ab 


stract. 
INTERESTS, AttTiTupEs, & HAsits 


4603. Albert, Robert S. The role of mass media 
and the effect of aggressive film content upon chil- 
dren’s aggressive responses and _ identification 
choices. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1957, 55, 221-285. 
—High-, medium-, and low-aggression subjects were 
identified within a sample of 220 8- to 10-year-old 
boys and girls by means of a picture test. Their ag- 
gressive tendencies were measured after they were 
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exposed to various types of cowboy films. Among 
the many findings: “Subjects shown a conventional 
cowboy film show a decrease in their aggression; not 
the increase predicted.” Changes in aggression ap- 
pear to be related to the type of ending for the film, 
the intelligence of the subjects, and the age of the 
subjects. The subjects’ identification choices were 
also investigated and found to vary according to level 
of initial aggressive tendencies, sex of subjects, and 
a film ending. 66-item bibliography.—G. G. Thomp- 
son, 

4604. Amatora, Mary. Free expression of ado- 
lescents’ interests. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1957, 
55, 173-219.—Young adolescents from the seventh 
and eighth grades of 12 schools in 10 different states 
expressed their interests in writing in response to 
highly general instructions. The 682 papers obtained 
under these conditions were tabulated into 8 principal 
categories of interest. Separate scores for boys and 
for girls were computed at each grade level. “The 
results of the analysis of data for each interest 
category as expressed by these adolescents were 
analyzed and presented in complete discussions for 
each group and, where data necessitated, for each 
sex.” The guidance implications of the author’s find- 
ings are discussed. 22 references.—G. G. Thompson. 

4605. Gurycka, A. Analiza procesu ksztalttowania 
zainteresowan w toku nauki szkolnej w klasie V. 
(Analysis of the process of the development of in- 
terests in the course of school work in fifth grade.) 
Rocznik Instytutu Pedagogiki, 1957, 2, 35-92.—The 
author analyzes the problem of the development of 
interests in the light of some educational studies, 
describes the educational experiment which he carried 
out in some school in Warsaw, reviews results of 
this experiment as showing some regularities in the 
development of interests, and draws some general con- 
clusions.—M,. Choynowski. 

4006. Harris, Robert A., Proshansky, Harold 
M., & Raskin, Evelyn. Some attitudes of college 
students concerning the hydrogen bomb. J. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 42, 29-33.—200 college students were 
given a 26-item fixed-choice questionnaire concern- 
ing the H-bomb. Basic findings were: a low level 
of information, contradictory opinions (on various 
phases), and an underestimation of the bomb’s de- 
structive potential. On only one item was knowledge 
close to 50%.—R. W. Husband. 

4607. Heath, R. W., Maier, M. H., & Remmers, 
H. H. Youth’s attitudes toward various aspects 
of their lives. Purdue opin. Panel Poll Rep., 1958, 
No. 51. 24 p.—The majority of teenagers appear to 
be absorbing the values of the culture and reflect 
pretty much the attitudes of the culture toward drink- 
ing, dating, divorce, religion, and juvenile delin- 
quency.—E. M. Bower. 

4608. Heath, R. W., Maier, M. H., Remmers, H. 
H., & Rodgers, D. G. High school students look 
at science. Stud. higher Educ., Purdue U., 1957, No. 
50. 26 p.—Today’s youth have a disappointingly 
meager understanding of the nature of science, its 
goals and limitations. Apparently many of our high 
school students have learned the content of courses in 
science but are unaware of the role these disciplines 
play in their culture. Results are based on a poll of 
a stratified representative sample of 2000 high school 
students.—E. M. Bower. 
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4609. Moore, Bernice Milburn, & Holtzman, 
Wayne H. What Texas knows about youth. Nai. 
Parent-Teacher, 1958, 53, 22-24.—Sex and age differ- 
ences in concerns, attitudes, and interests of 13,000 
youth who participated in the Texas Cooperative 
Youth Study are discussed.—J. Walters. 

4610. Nanda, A. (Central Institute Education, 
Delhi) An investigation into school problems as 
adolescents see them. Lducator, 1957, 11, 34-43.— 
A check list, on the lines of the Mooney check list, 
containing 60 items was used for this investigation. 
The study involved 200 boys and girls from 4 schools. 
Results reveal high agreement between schools and 
sexes. The serious problems found in order were: 
“over inquisitiveness in sex matters, ‘forgetfulness,’ 
losing temper and ‘unhappiness.’”  Vulgarity and 
stealing were regarded as less serious. Differences in 
the groups are also shown. Recommendations based 
on the findings are mentioned.—U. Pareek. 

4611. Sandilos, James C. (West Windsor Schools, 
Dutch Neck, N.J.) Gradeless classes. Amer. Sch. 
Bd. J., 1958, 136(2), 55.—The author analyzes an 
experiment begun in the fall of 1956 in which the 
curriculum committee in cooperation with the staff 
began a study of curriculum offerings at the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. The new curriculum 
that emerged provided for individual attention to all 
pupils, permitting each to pursue his abilities, apti- 
tudes, skills, and interests in the major subject area 
fields.—S. M. Amatora. 

4612. Stotsky, Bernard A., & Lachman, Sheldon 
J. (VA Hosp., Brockton 5, Mass.) Differences in 


political and social attitudes of pro-Eisenhower 
and pro-Stevenson students. /. soc. Psychol., 1956, 


44, 143-144.—Just before the 1952 presidential elec- 
tion pro-Eisenhower and pro-Stevenson students were 
given a questionnaire containing “11 personal data 
items, 10 items expanded from Centers’ Conservatism- 
Radicalism Questionnaire, 7 items selected from the 
E-Scale and 30 items from the F-Scale.” As com- 
pared with Stevenson supporters, Eisenhower sup- 
porters more frequently chose alternatives which were 
conservative, ethnocentric, and authoritarian indi- 
cating that as between these 2 groups “significant 
divergencies in political attitudes and social orienta- 
tions exist.”—J. C. Franklin. 

4613. Strang, Ruth. (Columbia U.) An intro- 
spective approach to study problems. /. educ. Res., 
1957, 51, 271-278.—Freely written compositions on 
the topic, “What makes studying easy or difficult for 
me,” were obtained from 536 students ranging in 
grade placement from fifth grade to second year in 
college. Analysis of their responses reveals informa- 
tion which could not be obtained by “objective” 
methods. The data are analyzed under 29 categories. 
Findings suggest a shift in how-to-study programs 
from emphasis on study techniques to conditions 
within the individual and in his environment. Char- 
acteristic excerpts are given and their implications 
discussed.—M. Murphy. 

4614. Strong, Edward K., Jr. Prediction of edu- 
cational and vocational success through interest 
measurement. Proc. 1957 invit. Conf. test. Probl., 
Educ. Test. Serv., 1957, 72-82.—While interest tests 
do not correlate to any practical degree with measures 
of success, interests have a real relationship with 
satisfaction. One’s interests are not particularly re- 
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lated to how much skill or knowledge one is capable 
of acquiring, but they are closely related to the drive 
that stimulates one to make use of all of his capacities. 
the orientation of students and employees 
toward their most productive activity that interests 
play a most important role.—R. L. McCornack. 


' 

1015. Tyler, Leona E. A comparison of the in- 
terests of English and American school children. 
/. genet. Psychol., 1956, 88, 175-181.—Ss were 95 
10- and 11-year-old English children plus similar age 
children who were given Dreese and 
Mooney Interest Inventory for Elementary Grades. 
Among findings: Correlations of about .80 between 
item percentages showed considerable similarity be- 
tween English and American children. Correlations 
of .84 to 89 between item percentages indicated an 
even greater similarity between American groups in 
different United States sections. Correlations of .46 
and .47 for boys vs. girls in United States and English 
groups respectively revealed that sex groups were 
considerably alike than are nationality groups. 
In general, sex differences followed same pattern of 
individual item differences in both countries. Eng- 
lish children consistently tended to like fewer things 
and to dislike more things than did American children. 

S Vv Schoonover. 


4616. Yoganarasimiah, M. (U. Mysore) Ado- 
lescent work-attitudes. /sychol. Stud., Mysore, 
1957, 2(2), 31-41.—3 scoring scales were developed 
to appraise work-attitudes ninth grade students. 
Interjudge reliability of the scales were high (.80, .87 
and .96 respectively for the 3 scales). Relationships 
have been worked out between work-attitudes as re 
vealed by these scales with variables like: age, intel 
general adjustment, level of vocational prefer- 
socioeconomic status, and rural-urban back- 
ground, No correlations are significant except those 
between liking work and intelligence, intrinsic- 
extrinsic reward and level of vocational preference, 
extent discussion of rewards of work and 
socioeconomic status.—l’. Pareek. 
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1617. Betts, Emmett A. (Betts Reading Clinic, 
Haverford, Pa.) Signs of reading difficulties. du 
cation, 1957, 77, 566-571.—The author points out a 
number of signs indicative of difficulty in reading, in- 
cluding: danger signals, the child who doesn’t read, 
reversing letters and words, the child who can't 
sound out words, word callers, lip movement, and 
reactions to conflicts.—S. VM. 4Amatora. 


4618. Betts, Emmet A. (Betts Reading Clinic, 
Haverford, Pa.) Using clinical services in the 
remedial program. /ducation, 1957, 78, 27-32.— 
Che author discusses: limitations of a situation, signs 
of complex needs, action on clinical service, an organic 
case, an anxiety case, other types of cases, clinical 
services, using clinical services, and the follow-up.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


4619. Bishton, Rodger. (Sacramento State Coll.) 
A study of some factors related to achievement of 
intellectually superior eighth grade children. /. 
educ, Res., 1958, 51, 203-208.—Data obtained through 
the California Achievement Battery, Mental Health 
Analysis, Ohio Youth Survey Needs Questionnaire, 
and a general information sheet were submitted to 


PSYCHOLOGY 


which 16 orthogonal factors 


factor analysis from 
emerged.—M. Murphy. 

4620. Bolling, Rexford W. (Chula Vista City 
Schools, Calif.) An analysis of 1392 words that 
retarded readers could not identify in a silent 
reading activity. /. educ. Kes., 1958, 51, 453-458. 
Retarded readers of fourth, fifth, and sixth grades en 
gaged in silent reading wrote down the words they 
did not know. Analysis of these words showed a 
high proportion of words with suffixes, of proper 
names, and, when compared with frequency in the 
dictionary, of words beginning with the letters a, c, 
e, and p.—M. Murphy. 

4621. Capabianco, R. J. (Syracuse U.) Psycho- 
logical services in special education. /:ducation, 
1957, 77, 480-482.—The author outlines a number of 
functions of the school psychologist with special refer- 
ence to the psychological services that can and should 
be offered to children in the various categories of 
exceptional children. Diagnostic procedures, evalua 
tion of clinical instruments, and the strength and 
weakness of the clinic setting are analyzed.—S. V. 
Amatora. 

4622. Carlsen, Anne. (Crippled Children’s School, 
Jamestown, N. D.) Vocational and social adjust- 
ment of physically handicapped students. /-rcept. 
Child, 1957, 23, 364-367, 398.—A follow-up study of 
42 graduates of the Crippled Children’s School (a 
private residential school for physically handicapped, 
mentally normal child). 50% of the graduates have 
obtained “success in vocational placement.” Those 
characteristics associated with good vocational place 
ment were: “normal intelligence, adequate training 
for a particular job, the ability to ambulate, to use 
his hands and to speak intelligibly.”. The severely 
handicapped cerebral palsied child faced the greatest 
vocational problem. Many of the students felt that 
their handicap had restricted their social activities.— 
J.J. Gallaghe 

4623. Crowder, Thora, & Gallagher, James J. 
(U. Illinois) The adjustment of gifted children in 
the regular classroom: Case studies. Except. Child., 
1957, 23, 353-363, 396-398.—5 case studies of ele 
mentary school children with Binet IQs over 150 are 
presented to illustrate the diversity of development of 
highly gifted children. Each of the cases is analyzed 
in terms of the potential appropriateness of various 
types of school provisions for gifted children such as 


acceleration, special classes, enrichment and traveling 


consultant. ‘There seems to be a definite need for 
administrative flexibility in planning for gifted chil- 
dren in order to deal adequately with the vast 
diversity of their skills and problems.”"—/. /. Gal 
lagher. 

4624. Cruickshank, William M. (Syracuse U.) 
Services in special education. Lducation, 1957, 77, 
460-463.—The nature of services required and ex- 
tended to exceptional children has changed markedly 
as scientific advances in psychology create greater 
understanding of the nature and needs of exceptional 
children. The author analyzes the implications of 
such services as: survey and continuous census for 
important data accurately derived; diagnostic and 
placement services, and centralized clinical service; 
staff orientation as the keystone to program in terms 
of acceptance and understanding of the students in 
special classes; and realistic guidance and counseling 
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services to the exceptional child and to his family, 
and responsibilities involved.—S. M. Amatora. 

4625. Cruickshank, William M., & Johnson, G. 
Orville (Eds.) Education of exceptional children 
and youth. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1958. xiv, 723 p. $6.95.—The senior author has 
contributed 3 introductory chapters: “The Develop- 
ment of Education,” “Current Educational Practices,” 
and “Elementary and Secondary Level Programs for 
Exceptional Children.” Part Two is devoted to ad- 
justments to children of marked intellectual differ- 
ences: “Children of High Mental Ability” (James M. 
Dunlap), “Mentally Handicapped Children” (G, Or- 
ville Johnson), and “Mentally Deficient Children” 
(Rudolph J. Capobianco). Part Three presents mate- 
rial on children with marked physical differences: 
“Partially Sighted Children” (Fredericka M. Bert- 
ram), “Blind Children” (Georgie Lee Abel), “Chil- 
dren with Impaired Hearing” (Charlotte B. Avery), 
“Children with Speech Handicaps” (Stanley H. Ains- 
worth), “Crippled Children” (Frances P. Connor), 
and “Children with Chronic Medical Problems” 
(Frances P. Connor). Part Four is a chapter on so- 
cially and emotionally disturbed children by William 
C. Morse. Administration is the focus of Part Five, 
the junior author dealing with guidance, and Paul 
H. Voelker describing administrative and supervisory 
practices and problems.—7. EF. Newland. 

4626. Delcourt, Maurice. Le retard en lecture 
chez des enfants inadaptés. (Retarded reading in 
maladjusted children.) LEnfance, 1956, 9(2), 41-72. 

4627. Fliegler, L. A. (Syracuse U.) Under- 


standing the underachieving gifted child. Psychol. 
Rep., 1957, 3, 533-536.—It has been suggested that 


the under-achiever may be a maladjusted child whose 
primary difficulty stems from inadequate home or 
school relationships. Distorted interpersonal rela- 
tionships lead to negativistic teacher identification 
and an inability to achieve. Specifically, lowered 
aspiration and frustration have to be considered. 
Early and repeated identification as part of an ade- 
quate counseling program is necessary. Counseling 
should involve parents as well as children.—C. H. 
lmmons. 

4628. Freedman, Ira. (Public Schools, Schenec- 
tady, N.Y.) Education for all. Amer. Sch. Bd. J., 
1957, 134(6), 32-33.—The author explains the ex- 
panded program of education for the handicapped 
children who are unable to profit by regular school 
classes. This unique program is explained for: blind 
children, the mentally retarded children, the conserva- 
tion-of-hearing class, classes for the partially sighted, 
speech consultation, and homebound classes.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

4629. Gates, Arthur I. (Columbia U.) What 
we know and can do about the poor reader. [du- 
cation, 1957, 77, 528-533.—The author analyzes a 
number of psychological! involvements in how to 
identify and how to help the poor reader. He dis- 
cusses: (a) some hazards in learning to read, (b) 
processes involved in learning to read, (c) studies 
carried on by teacher specialists, (d) improvement of 
programs and prevention of difficulties, (e) emo- 
tionality involved in reading difficulties, (f) reading 
as a difficult scholastic ability involving difficult skills 
to teach and critical periods at the beginning of school 
life, (g) suspicions involved in all panaceas, and (h) 
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the influence and importance of the verbal diet in the 
home.—S. M. Amatora. 


4630. Gibbs, Elsie Frances. (San Bernardino, 
Calif. Schools) The gifted need administrative 
leadership. Amer. Sch. Bd. J., 1958, 136(3), 23-25. 
—The author discusses the necessity for active leader- 
ship at top level. Aggressive action including the 
following is imperative: professional attitudes, ad- 
ministrative organization, financial provision for fu- 
ture needs, materials for enrichment, curricular and 
extra-curricular planning and evaluation, community 
resources, and an understanding administrator sup- 
porting the teacher in creating school environment 
for the learning of the gifted—S. M. Amatora. 


4631. Glennon, Vincent J. (Syracuse U.) Arith- 
metic for the gifted child. lem. sch. J., 1957, 58, 
91-96.—The author is concerned chiefly with methods 
for enriching the arithmetic program for the gifted 
children through classroom teaching practices and 
through training of an aid to the classroom teacher : 
enrichment through classroom teaching practices, 2 
methods of enrichment, materials of enrichment, ex- 
amples of horizontal enrichment, and growth of the 
teacher.—S. M. Amatora. 


4632. Goldberg, I. Ignancy. (Columbia U.) 
Current status of education and training in the 
United States for trainable mentally retarded chil- 
dren. LExcept. Child., 1957, 24, 146-154.—There are 
an estimated 95,000 to 130,000 trainable mentally re- 
tarded children of school age in the United States. 
These individuals cannot profit from an academic 
school program nor be self supporting in adulthood 
but can learn self care, socialization, and some eco- 
nomic usefulness. ‘There are 22,000 of these children 
in training facilities designed for them. Many others 
are probably in classes for educable retarded, mental 
hospitals, schools for blind and deaf, and still others 
are kept at home. 24 states have legislation which 
give state financial aid to special programs for train- 
able children. The most important unanswered ques- 
tion is what kind of a program do these children need 
after age 16? 16 references.—J/. J. Gallagher. 


4633. Goldner, Ralph H. (New York Teachers’ 
Coll.) Special classes for the gifted. \V)' State 
Educ., 1957, 44, 544-545, 587-588.—"Schools have 
found it difficult to endure the gifted to work up to 
their capacity. This has not always been due to bad 
instruction or a poor curriculum. The difficulty is 
often due to the pressure on gifted children to be like 
everybody else, and to be accepted as equals by the 
other youngsters.” A brief review of research, how- 
ever, indicates that gifted students benefit more from 
special education in all respects, and this type pro- 
gram is much more appropriate to their needs. The 
author also comments on factors involved in the 
identification of gifted children and the organization 
of special classes for them.—L. D). Summers. 

4634. Gowan, J. C. (Los Angeles State Coll.) 
Recent research on the education of gifted chil- 
dren. Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1958, 9, 140-144.—11 
research areas related to the education of gifted chil- 
dren are specified, with a brief summary of the re- 
search to date in each. 45 references.—M. S. 
Mayener. 

4635. Henry, Nelson B. (Ed.) Education for 
the gifted. Chicago, Ill.: Univer. Chicago Press, 
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1958. 420 p. $4.00.—The chapters and their prin- 
cipal authors are: Havighurst, Robert J., et al., “The 
Importance of Education for the Gifted”; Tannen- 
baum, Abraham J., “History of Interest in the Gifted” ; 
Goldberg, Miriam L., “Who are the Gifted”; Wilson, 
Robert C., “Creativity”; DeHaan, Robert F., “Social 
Leadership”; Williams, Clifford W., “Characteristics 
and Objectives of a Program for the Gifted”; De- 
Haan, Robert F., & Wilson, Robert C., “Identification 
of the Gifted”; Passow, A. Harry, “Enrichment of 
Education for the Gifted”; Norris, Dorothy E., et al., 
“Programs in the Elementary Schools”; Michel, 
Lloyd S., et al., “Secondary School Programs” ; Mac- 
Lean, Malcolm S., & Carlson, Robert B., “College 
and University Programs for the Gifted”; Rothney, 
John W. M., & Koopman, Norbert E., “Guidance of 
the Gifted”; Wilson, Frank T., “The Preparation of 
Teachers for the Education of Gifted Children”; 
Kough, Jacob, “Community Agencies and the Gifted” ; 
Havighurst, Robert J., “Community Factors in the 
Education of the Gifted”; and Williams, Clifford W., 
“Organizing a School Program for the Gifted.”— 
T. kk. Newland. 

4636. Hunt, J. T. (U. Illinois) Special educa- 
tion: Segregation. /iducation, 1957, 77, 475-479. 
Various problems involved in special education are 
treated: emerging and conflicting points of view, 
lack of research, sociometric studies, psychological 
integration, and organizational plans and facilities. 
S$. M. Amatora 

4637. Kolstoe, Oliver P. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Nature and impact of special methods. /ducation, 
1957, 77, 464-467.—Both special and regular educa- 
tional techniques will be based on careful attention to 
the mental level and sensory efficiency of each child 
as he pursues well-defined goals. Individualization 
must be maximized if instruction function at 
the child’s highest level in self-realization, human re 
lations, economic efficiency, and responsibility —S. M. 
imatora, 

4638. Leese, Joseph. (State U. New York) 
What the gifted need is inspirational teaching. 
NY State Educ., 1957, 44, 615-617.—"The essence 
of a high quality program depends upon the teacher 
who guides, stimulates, (and) encourages ‘the bright 
kid’ to fulfill his potential.”—L. D. Summers. 

4639. McCandless, Boyd R. (State U. Iowa) 
Should a bright child start to school before he’s 
five? Education, 1957, 77, 370-375.—The author 
cites research evidence indicating that the very su- 
perior children have tended to benefit on all scores 
from any affective and discreet application of the 
special techniques used in their education. He dis- 
cusses and evaluates these techniques and makes a 
positive recommendation for their use: acceleration if 
employed according to sound psychological principles ; 
segregation, similarly qualified ; enrichment, not work- 
ing too well at present; and early school admission 
according to psychologically and physically and sound 
criteria.—S. M. Amatora. 

4640. Miller, Vera V. The superior child enter- 
prise. Amer. Sch. Bd. J., 1957, 134(4), 43-47.—In 
an effort to find the best program for the superior 
child, the Evanston Enterprise conducted an experi- 
ment involving 4 different plans : homogeneous group- 
ing, heterogeneous grouping with partial segregation, 
heterogeneous grouping with enrichment provided in 
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the regular classroom, and a test of practices presently 
in operation in the school system involving an un- 
segregated control group that receives regular class 
instruction. Also included in the experiment are 
children who had been accelerated and/or admitted 
early as compared with children of equal ability and 
chronological age but who were not accelerated. 
Tests given, procedures employed, and appraisal of 
the program are given in full—S. M. Amatora. 

4641. Mullen, Frances A. (Public Schools, Chi- 
cago) The pre-school area of special education. 
Education, 1957, 77, 468-474.—The author analyzes 
psychological problems involved in pre-school blind 
child, cripple child, deaf child, mentally handicapped 
and gifted as follows: over-protection, secondary 
handicaps, special services, programs for parents, 
some special problems, and conclusions —S. . 
Amatora. 


4642. Newland, T. Ernest. (U. Illinois) Too 
much special education. Education, 1957, 77, 382- 
387.—The author points out a number of psycho- 
logical factors involved in the need for special educa- 
tion. Though in the past 10 to 20 years people have 
come to realize the psychological needs of handicapped 
children, still a great deal more needs to be done 
with other groups among the exceptional. Presently 


we are functioning on a 20% efficiency basis.—S. M. 


Amatora. 

4643. Newland, T. Ernest. (U. Illinois) Why 
special education? Lducation, 1957, 77, 455-459.— 
The author points out how one can proceed major 
social value on this facet of our social evolution. 
With certain patterns changing, society’s sensitivity 
to the needs of the gifted is being heightened. Per- 
ception is in turns of greater social contribution and 
greater self-realization. Numerous other facets of 
both the gifted and the handicapped are explored.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

4644. Rhodes, Gladys L. (New York Teachers’ 
Coll.) Improving education for the mentally re- 
tarded. NY State Educ., 1957, 44, 546-547.—“Re- 
newed interest in meeting the needs of the educable 
mentally retarded and interdisciplinary exchange of 
information can lead to improvement in the quality 
of education for all children.” The teacher is often 
the one professional person, whose interest in the 
whole child, cuts across all related professional help. 
—L. D. Summers. 


4645. Robinson, Helen M. (U. Chicago) Pre- 
vention and correction of reading difficulties. Edu- 
cation, 1957, 77, 541-545.—Even in schools where 
expectancies are set in harmony with general learn- 
ing rates, progress in reading is not always com- 
parable with that in speaking, arithmetic computation, 
or ability to solve problems. When learning rate in 
reading lags markedly behind rate of learning in 
other areas, a serious problem may arise. 5 to 10% 
of school children are thus classified. The author 
analyzes a number of characteristics of the learner 
and then shows the characteristics of a school in 
which the school program is often implemented so as 
to contribute to reading difficulty —S. M. Amatora. 


4646. Rose, Florence C. (Urbana, Ill.) The oc- 
currence of short auditory memory span among 
school children referred for diagnosis of reading 
difficulties. J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 459-464.—Re- 
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tarded readers, aged 6 to 17 years, and having ap- 
proximately “normal” distribution of intelligence, at 
levels on the Stanford-Binet Form L below the 
median mental age failed the auditory memory span 
test more frequently than any other subtest. Above 
the median level this difference did not occur. Pos- 
sible implications of this finding for the teaching of 
reading are discussed.—M. Murphy. 

4647. Rudisill, Mabel. Flashed digit and phrase 
recognition and rate of oral and concrete re- 
sponses: A study of advanced and retarded readers 
in the third grade. J. Psychol., 1956, 42, 317-328.— 
There is a highly significant relationship between 
reading accomplishment and each of the following 
factors: span and accuracy of flashed digit recogni- 
tion, span and accuracy of flashed phrase recognition, 
rate of converting perceived units into words, and 
rate of converting perceived units into concrete mean- 
ings. Also, span and accuracy or flashed-phrase 
recognition is more highly related to reading ef- 
ficiency than is span and accuracy of flashed-digit 
recognition.—R. W. Husband. 

4648. Signorelli, Victor A. (South Kingstown, 
R.I.) Why the gifted? Amer. Sch. Bd. J., 1957, 
135(5), 23-25.—The author analyzes various prob- 
lems in one group of exceptional children, the gifted. 
He points out a number of problems involved includ- 
ing identification of the gifted, provision for leader- 
ship, suggestions for human relations, and means for 
interesting the community in the necessity for pro- 
viding special programs for this group of exceptional 
children.—S. M. Amatora. 

4649. Smith, David Wayne. (U. Arizona) The 
plot against the gifted. /ducation, 1958, 78, 351- 
355.—The author analyzes a number of problems 
militating against the utilization of the gifted popula- 
tion including: the great challenge, failure of the 
emerging curriculum to emerge, the myth of equality, 
American attitude toward the education of the gifted, 
the problem of grouping, achievement, and provisions 
for the gifted —S. M. Amatora. 

4650. Smith, Nila B. (New York U.) The class- 
room teacher’s responsibility to retarded readers. 
Education, 1957, 77, 546-550.—The author points out 
a number of problems which can be assisted through 
the application of principles of educational psychology. 
These include: being more explicit in explaining pos- 
sible causes to parents, developing greater sensitivity 
to causes of reading disability, improving teacher’s 
attitude toward retarded readers, and improvement in 
procedures for teaching and instruction.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

4651. Soldwedel, Bette, & Terrill, Isabelle. (|I- 
linois State Normal) Sociometric aspects of physi- 
cally handicapped and non-handicapped children 
in the same elementary school. Lxcept. Child., 
1957, 23, 371-372.—The parents of 10 physically 
handicapped and 22 nonhandicapped junior high stu- 
dents in an integrated classroom were questioned 
about their children’s social status and preferences in 
this classroom. The parents of handicapped children 
believed that their children would choose other handi- 
capped children for their friends (they did not). The 
parents of normal children ignored the factor of 
physical handicap in guessing their children’s choices. 
The authors concluded that the parents of the handi- 
capped children might need some counseling to the 
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effect that their children are more normal than they 
are handicapped.—J. J. Gallagher. 

4652. Stunkel, Eva Russell. (United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C.) The per- 
formance of deaf and hearing college students on 
verbal and nonverbal intelligence tests. Amer. 
Ann. Deaf, 1957, 102, 342-355.—The performances of 
67 Gallaudet juniors and seniors and those of 200 ran- 
domly selected civil service applicants on the Federal- 
Service Entrance Examination were compared, and 
the performances of the deaf students on the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination 
and the National College Sophomore Cooperative 
Test were analyzed in terms of hearing norms, Sub- 
analyses were made of the scores of the deaf in terms 
of the age at onset of deafness. ‘The results indi- 
cated that deaf people have above average ability on 
a nonverbal screening test (a ‘letter series’ test), and 
marked weakness in handling all the tests of a verbal 
nature included in the study. These deviations from 
results for the normal hearing group tended to de- 
crease somewhat as age at onset of deafness in- 
creased.” In the verbal area, the percentage of deaf 
scoring at or above the hearing average was greatest 
on the grammar test.—T7. E. Newland. 

4653. Tyler, Ralph W. (Stanford U.) Meeting 
the challenge of the gifted. Elem. sch. J., 1957, 58, 
75-82.—After pointing up various elements account- 
ing for the upsurge of interest in this subject, the 
author analyzes: special education of the gifted and 
its importance for society, who the gifted are, why 
the gifted are overlooked, how the needs of the gifted 
can be met, and other problems for discussion.—S. 
M. Amatora. 


4654. Wagner, Guy. (Iowa State Teachers Coll.) 


What schools are doing in challenging the rapid 


learner. /ducation, 1957, 78, 59-62.—The author 
presents a summary of what is being done psychologi- 
cally as well as materially in challenging the rapid 
learner to the maximum development of his poten- 
tialities. Included are: Cleveland’s plan for gifted 
children; the gifted child in Philadelphia public 
schools; challenging the gifted student in Houston; 
Connecticut’s program for the gifted children and 
youth; teaching the talented in Dade County public 
schools, Miami, Florida; and enriching the cur- 
riculum for the gifted children in Ventura, California. 
—S. M. Amatora. 

4655. Williams, William Wendell. (River Dell 
Regional Schools, Oradell, N.J.) Program for the 
superior student. Education, 1958, 78, 492-495.— 
The importance of adjusting the problem to the in- 
dividual student rather than asking the student to 
adjust to the problem involves a number of psycho- 
logical implications. ‘These are analyzed in the light 
of 4 possible programs. A detailed study of one pro- 
gram involving seventh and eighth grade classes is 
discussed in detail. High correlations are reported in 
certain areas.—S. M. Amatora. 

4656. Wollner, Mary H. B. (Rockford Coll.) 
What parents should know about the retarded 
reader. Education, 1957, 78, 14-21.—Many psycho- 
logical problems are involved in the diagnosis of 
causal factors in reading retardation. In the solving 
of these parental cooperation is essential. Included 
are such items as: failure in achieving maturity, 
feelings about competition, failure in teaching, dis- 
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between the sexes, and misconceptions 
ibout and overemphasis on failures.—S. M. Amatora. 


4057. Yuhas, T. Frank. (Mankato State Coll.) 
The gifted child in the classroom. /:duc. Admin. 
1957, 43, 429-438.—The classroom teacher 
must orient the gifted pupil, accurately identify, and 
nurture him intellectually. This challenge and un 
ivoidable responsibility for his educational develop- 
ment are present day practices, 
characteristics of the gifted pupil, problems and _ pit- 
falls, and teacher's responsibility. —S. M 


{matora 
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1058. Acres, Nathan E., & Marquis, Benjamin. 
(VA Regional Office, Nashville, Tenn.) Counseling 
in the secondary schools of Tennessee. /’ersonnel 
guid. J., 1957, 36, 279-281.—2 questionnaire studies 
of high school principals shows no positive change in 
guidance practices in Tennessee in the 3-year period 
studied. Provision for guidance practice is still lack- 
ing, although desired by a majority of the principals. 

G. S. Speer 

4659, Barry, Helen B. (Coker Coll.) A formula 
for guidance services. /:ducation, 1957, 78, 184- 
187.—The author analyzes the essentials of an ade- 
quate guidance program: (a) basic elements of a 
guidance program, (b) functions of the programs, 
(c) initiating and sustaining a program, (d) coun 
seling as a distinct service by qualified persons, and 
(e) the centralized form which must be centered 
‘round a group of experts with an adequate back 
ground in psychology and training in guidance tech 
niques.—S. M. Amatora. 

4000. Beilin, Harry. (U. Minnesota) Valida- 
tion of the Minnesota Scale of Parental Occupa- 
tions and a modification of the Werner Occupa- 
tional Rating Scale. J/. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 373 
376.—The Minnesota and Warner scales were 
related with material and cultural possession criteria 
for a sample of 150 urban high school students and 
150 rural students. The substantial but not high cor 
relation between the scales and criteria is attributed 
to the present wide distribution of the criteria pos 
sessions in the population, so that they no longer act 
as adequate socioeconomic differentiators. The 
Warner scale seems to differentiate more adequately 
among agricultural occupations than the Minnesota 
scale.—P. Ash 


4061. Benassy, C., & Pelnard, J. Etude de quel- 
ques données de base de l’examen d'orientation: 
Leur valeur prognostique. (A study of the prog 
nostic value of certain data derived from guidance 
evaluations.) B/NOP, 1957, 13, 327-390.—The prog- 
nostic value of data drawn from vocational guidance 
studies of 135 young people is evaluated in terms of 
the progress mace by the subjects 6 or 7 years after 
the examinations. The data were drawn from: tests 
of general intelligence, academic success, health, in- 
terviews with parents, and problems in school. The 
relationship between each of the 5 categories and later 
progress Part II details some of the 
individual case studies. Conclusions drawn indicate 
that each of the 5 types of evaluations was found to 
have some relationship to later success, the degree 


cor- 
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of relationship depending upon interaction of many 
factors. Reference is made to problems inherent in 
the use of evaluations for prognostic purposes. Nu- 
merous graphical representations of data are shown. 
An appendix lists and describes the variables in- 
vestigated.—F’. M. Douglass. 

4062. Benge, R. C. Technical and vocational 
education in the United Kingdom: A bibliographi- 
cal survey. Paris, France: UNESCO, 1958. 51 p. 
$1.00. 

4663. Cantoni, Louis J. Personal problems of 
a science student. Sch. Sci. Math., 1958, 58, 217 
222.—This is the counseling record of Don Blue, a 
bright twelfth grader whose poor social adjustment 
and failing academic work were a source of concern 
to his parents, teachers, and to himself. After 4 
interviews, the counselee is not seen again for 7 
years. In a chance meeiing it is then discovered that 
Don Blue has found challenges and satisfactions in 
college and graduate school, on his job, and in his 
marriage. The account is narrated in dialogue form. 

L. J. Cantoni. 

4664. Folsum, Willys W., & Sobolewski, Ed- 
mund L. (Sacramento State Coll.) Income and 
social status of occupations. Personnel yuid. J., 
1957, 36, 277—278.—Rank order correlations for 26 
occupations ranked by social status and income, were 
0.64 when ranked by 47 high school seniors, and 0.74 
when ranked by 42 sophomores.—G. S. Speer. 

4665. Glanz, Edward C., & Walston, Ernest B. 
An introduction to personal adjustment: A new 
approach to guidance and counseling. Boston, 
Mass.: Allyn & Bacon, 1958. xv, 348 p. $5.75.— 


Based on 10 years experience at the college and uni- 


versity level, the authors describe this book as a new 
approach to guidance and counseling in that it offers 
an opportunity for the student to become involved in 
a process of self-analysis, self-evaluation, and self 
understanding. It is specifically designed to promote 
critical thinking, educational growth, and effective 
consideration of the future in the college student. It 
is divided into 4 parts: “Orientation to College,” 
“Foundations of Self-Analysis and Self-Appraisal,” 
“Process of Self-Analysis and Self-Understanding,” 
and “Occupational and Educational Planning.” The 
appendices include: “Psychological Test Profiles,” 
“Brief Outline of Selected Psychological Tests,” 
“Student Workbook for Self-Analysis,” “Case Stud- 
ies,” “Self-Analysis Essays,” “Autobiographical As- 
signment Sheet,” and “Occupational and Educational 
Research Paper Check Sheet.” 140 references.—D. 
G. Brown. 

4666. Haydock, N. J. (Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Employment Security) TV brings vocational guid- 
ance into the schools. Emplyt. Secur. Rev., 1957, 
24, 18-19.—Students, watching TV from the audi- 
toriums of their schools, learn how the local employ- 
ment service office can help them through its coun 
seling and testing program. The equipment used in 
aptitude testing is displayed, the Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles explained, and specific jobs dis- 
cussed by typical employees.—S..L. ]arren. 

4667. Hays, Max J., & Spencer, Stanley R. 
( Wisconsin State Employment Service) The school 
program: A stepping-stone to jobs. [mplyt. Se 
cur. Rev., 1958, 25(4), 10-12.—The authors relate 
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how the Employment Service School Program's 
facilities for testing, counseling, and placement have 
been utilized to guide high school graduates into the 
right jobs.—S. L. Warren. 

4668. Hitchcock, Arthur A. (Amer. Personnel & 
Guidance Ass., Washington, D.C.) The key role 
of the counselor. Emplyt. Secur. Rev., 1958, 25(4), 
7-9.—The executive secretary of the APGA reviews 
the responsibilities of the professional counselor in 
meeting the needs of today’s youth. He is responsi- 
ble for: (a) helping youth understand their poten- 
tialities, interests, and values; (b) keeping youth 
from panicking about careers; (c) assuring an un- 
derstanding of the complex, swiftly changing, and 
highly demanding job scene; and (d) helping to 
stimulate youth to develop their potentialities and to 
relate them to the opportunities in our society.—S. L. 
Warren. 

4669. Landeau, Jean, & Florenz, Ruth. (N.Y. 
State Employment Service) Our service to college 
graduates. Emplyt. Secur. Rev., 1958, 25(4), 26-28. 
—The authors describe the approach and techniques 
used by the New York City Professional Office of the 
Employment Service in meeting the employment prob- 
lems of recent college graduates, college dropouts, and 
graduates of professional and technical schools.—S. 
L. Warren, 

4670. Mahoney, Stanley C. (Kansas State Coll.) 
Preparing the child for psychological referral. 
J. Nat. Educ, Ass., 1958, 47, 49-50.—The complex 
relationship of the teacher, the parent, and the psy- 
chologist has received considerable attention, but rela- 
tively little has been said about the explanation to be 
made to the child, once the advisability of psycho- 
logical evaluation is agreed upon. Because parents 
are often confused about the role of the psychologist, 
they may be unable to make the world, including psy- 
chologists, seem safer to a frightened and disturbed 
child. There are dangers in the frequently used com- 
parisons with teachers and physicians. More im- 
portant than the actual words used is the attitude of 
the person making the explanation. The more an 
emotional climate of optimism pervades the explana- 
tion, the better it will be—R. A. Hagin. 

4671. Owen, John E. (Florida Southern Coll.) 
The teacher and occupational counseling. /duca- 
tion, 1957, 78, 55-58.—The earlier a youth can find 
his occupational goal and plan to move toward it, the 
greater his liklihood of successful attainment. The 
author analyzes occupational adjustment not only in 
terms of intellectual factors, but also in terms of 
qualities of accuracy, industry, equanimity, poise, de- 
pendability, and careful attention to the demands of 
the job. Personality and character traits are modi- 
fiable.—S. M. Amatora. 

4672. Reuchlin, M. Le cours moyen, premiére 
étape de l’orientation. (The intermediate grades: 
First stage of guidance.) BINOP, 1957, 13, 160- 
235.—Only recently has there been an organized plan 
of educational and vocational guidance in the inter- 
mediate grades (ages 9 to 11) of the French schools. 
School authorities from various sections of the coun- 
try comment on the need for and success of guidance 
at this level before the pupil makes a more definitive 
choice. While counseling is never simple, it is par- 
ticularly complex at this period because of the gen- 
eral immaturity of the pupils. A description is given 
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of the methods and techniques employed. Group tests, 
especially of intelligence, are always used. In addi- 
tion, specialized tests and interviews are used as re- 
quired. The relationship between counseling and 
teaching is discussed, along with problems involved 
in working with parents. An appendix lists the tests 
used by the schools.—F. M. Douglass. 


4673. Rice, Mary, & Clinebell, G. L. (Fla. State 
Employment Service) FSES materials aid school 
counselors. LEmplyt. Secur. Rev., 1958, 25(4), 12-14. 
—As early as the ninth grade, the schools of St. 
Petersburg, Fla. begin guiding students in choosing 
the types of work they will eventually enter. The 


authors, school counselors, explain how they utilize 
in their work the occupational materials provided by 
the local employment service office.—S. L. Warren. 


4674. Trillingham, C. C. (Public Schools, Los 
Angeles County) Preparing youth for the world 
of work. Emplyt. Secur. Rev., 1958, 25(4), 5-7.— 
The schools have a tremendous responsibility in help- 
ing prepare the workers who will make, operate, main- 
tain, and repair the technological machinery of pro- 
duction, and to provide the necessary goods and serv- 
ices demanded by a rapidly increasing population. 
An effective school program of counseling and guid- 
ance should help students learn about occupations as 
well as their own aptitudes, capabilities, and limita- 
tions. One way to raise the level of counseling is to 
select more carefully for counseling work those who 
are genuinely interested in young people.—S. 
Warren. 
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4675. Ahmann, J. Stanley, & Glock, Marvin D. 
(Cornell U.) The utility of study habits and atti- 
tudes inventory in a college reading program. /. 
educ. Res., 1957, 51, 297-303.—The Survey of Study 
Habits and Attitudes was administered to College of 
Agriculture freshmen and used along with 5 other 
variables to predict fall term grade point average. 
It was not found to contribute to the predictive value 
of the battery —M. Murphy. 


4676. Bakan, Rita. (Michigan State U.) The 
use of a modified multiple choice item under vari- 
ous conditions. /. Educ. Res., 1957, 51, 223-228.— 
Part of a midterm examination in a basic natural sci- 
ence course included “free-choice” items in which the 
student could check as many responses as he con- 
sidered necessary to include the correct response and 
thus receive partial credit for a partially correct an- 
swer. Conditions were varied by informing some Ss 
that scores on this part would not affect their grades 
and also by providing detailed information on scor- 
ing. These conditions did not affect the correlation 
between this part of the test and the conventional 
part. Interviews suggested that such factors as per- 
sistence of old habits and failure to understand the 
“free-choice” technique may have influenced the re- 
sults—M. Murphy. 

4677. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh) Validity 
of Kuder differences among honors majors. [duc. 
psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 593-598.—Using fresh- 
man entrance scores on the ACE Psychological Ex- 
amination and the Kuder Preference Record, com- 
parisons were made of 107 honors majors in 11 
college departments. Ns ranged from 4 to 17. Sig- 
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nificant differences were found among the groups on 
the ACE. “After statistical correction for these ACE 
differences, eight of the nine Kuder scales significantly 
discriminated interest differences among the depart- 
mental groups with the median validity coefficient 
being .37."—IV. Coleman. 

4678. Bliesmer, Emery P. (U. Texas) Using 
and interpreting achievement test results. /duca- 
tion, 1957, 77, 391-394.—The author analyzes the 
widespread use of standardized tests and shows room 
for improvement in interpretation and use of results. 
Included (a) diagnostic use of tests; (b) 
achievement levels; (c) comparison of pupil achieve- 
ment; (d) grade-equivalent scores, age equivalent 
scores and percentile ranks; and making test 
administration practical and feasible.—S. M1. Ama 
tora 


4679. Blumenfeld, Walter. (U. San Marcos) 
Notas sobre la elaboracion de las pruebas ob- 
jetivas. (Notes about the elaboration of objective 
tests.) Estud, psicopedag., 1955, No. 2. 27 p.—The 
booklet deals with the methods for elaborating, ap 
plying, and evaluating teacher-made tests for school 
examinations.—ll". Blumenfeld. 


4680. Boykin, Leander L. (Southern U., Baton 
Rouge, La.) A summary of reading investigations 
among Negro colleges: 1940-1954. J/. educ, Kes., 
1958, 51, 471-475.—Results of 18 testing programs at 
3 different institutions extending over these years are 
reported. Grade equivalent scores for the total of 
3686 students tested ranged from 5th grade to college 
senior. From 4 to 4 were reading at or above the 
college freshman level, and approximately 5% scored 
above the expected level of performance in terms of 
the test norms.-M. Murphy. 

4681. Calvin, Allen D., McGuigan, F. J., & Sulli- 
van, Maurice W. A further investigation of the 
relationship between anxiety and classroom ex- 
amination performance. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 
240—244.—Ss were 152 female undergraduate students, 
taken from 5 classes at Hollins College. Experimen- 
tal groups were permitted to comment upon items in 
an objective examination, while control groups were 
not. It was found that experimental Ss performed 
significantly better than control Ss on second half 
of test. The largest class (N = 61) was divided into 
high and low anxious Ss on basis of A scale scores. 
Anxiety was discovered to be a significant variable 
in terms of improvement from first to second half of 
the exam in experimental group. Ss who made the 
most comments improved most, but this relationship 
was not significant. Implications of the above re- 
sults are analyzed.—S. M. Schoonover. 


4682. Chambers, Frank M. (Broome Technical 
Community Coll.) Empathy and scholastic success. 
Personnel guid. J., 1957, 36, 282-284.—A study of the 
verbal scores on the ACE Psychological Examination 
and a measure of empathy indicates that empathy and 
scholastic aptitude are different abilities, but both are 
significantly related to scholastic -G. S. 
Speer. 

4683. Chauncey, Henry. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J.) How tests help us iden- 
tify the academically talented. /. Nat. Educ. Ass., 
1958, 47, 230-231.—Although tests of academic apti- 
tude are by no means infallible, they provide a highly 
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serviceable degree of accuracy in the selection, guid 
ance, and placement of gifted pupils. The author 
speaks of these examinations as tests of developed 
ability, rather than measures of innate intelligence. 
In testing, a student is dealt with as he is, a product 
of certain interactions between heredity and environ- 
ment. So far, it has been impossible to isolate and 
measure separately these influences. The present 
verbal and mathematical abilities of an individual, 
regardless of what may account for them, offer the 
best prediction of his future academic achievement.— 


R. A. Hagin. 


4684. Cohn, Thomas S. (Wayne U.) The rela- 
tion of the F Scale to a response set to answer 
positively. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 44, 129-133.—Cor- 
relations of students’ scores on the F scale, Altus 
Verbal Aptitude scale, and a Plus scale (derived 
from the MMPI) were computed. The author finds 
that the “F scale is contaminated by the response set 
to answer positively,” and observes that “the cor- 
relations between the F scale and . . . Ethnocentrism 
and Anti-Semitism scales may be partially accounted 
for by the response set to answer positively.”—J. C. 
Franklin. 

4685. Crook, Frances E. (McGill U.) Inter- 
relationships among a group of language arts tests. 
J. educ. Res., 1957, 51, 305-311.—Intercorrelations 
were obtained on 15 tests administered to 141 10th 
grade students. The tests were found to measure 2 
important aspects of ability in language arts: general 
verbal ability and specific language skills. The fac- 
tors defined by the respective tests, however, were 
themselves rather highly correlated—M. Murphy. 


4686. Davis, J. M. (Yale U.) Does n-achieve- 
ment relate to achievement-oriented behavior? 
Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1958, 9, 119.—It was found 
that “the number of circular triads (obtained from 
scores on the General Goals of Life Inventory con- 
sisting of 190 paired comparisons of 20 life goals) 
is related to n-achievements, indicating that the care- 
less, unconscientious subject has a higher n-achieve- 
ment score. This is consistent with Lazarus’s hy- 
pothesis.”"—M. S. Maysner. 


(Psychological Corp., 
N. Y.) Watch your weights. Test serv. Bull., 
1957, 52, 14.—In order to maximize the predictive 
efficiency of a test, the developer must determine what 
is the optimum combination of weights for the sub- 
tests. Simple summation of scores may actually de- 
press the predictive efficiency of a total test score.— 
W. Coleman. 


4688. Dunlop, G. M., Harper, R. J. C., & Hunka, 
S. The influence of the time spent in school 
busses upon achievement and attendance of pupils 
in Alberta consolidated schools. Alberta J. educ. 
Res., 1957, 3, 170-179.—The experimental group 
(rural children daily vanned to school) showed higher 
scores on the Stanford Achievement tests than the 
control group (children living near the school, not 
requiring transportation) in grade 2, but differ- 
ences were not significant for grades 4 and 6. In- 
telligence (Otis Quick Scoring Test of Mental 
Ability) and attendance were eliminated as possible 
causes of differences in achievement. Results for 
grade 2 are attributed to time in the school bus and 
other factors associated with rural living. Im- 
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plications are drawn for school administrators and 
parents.—G. M. Della-Piana. 

4689. Egner, Robert E., & Obelsky, Alvan J. 
Effect of stereotyped attitudes on learning. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 207-212.—At Northland Col- 
lege over a 3-year period 218 students, who were en- 
rolled in a required introductory philosophy course, 
were given the Form T test. This test is an inven- 
tory of 100 beliefs, 60 of which are common stereo- 
typed expressions. Ss are asked to indicate quickly 
their acceptance or rejection of the statements. 20 
low and 20 high scores were selected for further 
analysis to determine if any relationship existed be- 
tween high and low scores on stereotypy test and be- 
tween performance in various subject areas. It was 
found that nonstereotypes performed considerably 
better in humanities and in social sciences, while 
stereotypes were superior in mathematics and in 
natural sciences. Since a higher percentage of stereo- 
types tends to drop out in first 2 years of college, it 
is possible that selective element is present in the 
sampling.—S. M. Schoonover. 

4690. Fishman, Joshua A. New directions in 
college board research. Coll. Bd. Rev., 1957, 33, 
9-12.—The philosophy underlying the college board 
research program is presented and several current 
studies are discussed. It is stated that 5 projects 
dealing with nonintellectual factors are now being 
carried out and that an effort is being made to in- 
crease the predictive value of the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test at the upper and lower score levels. The 
need for continued cooperation with the behavioral 
scientist is stressed.—R. F. Allen. 

4691. Fiske, Donald W. (U. Chicago) An in- 
Educ. psychol. 


tensive study of variability scores. 
Measmt., 1957, 17, 453-465.—As an examination of 
the generality of intra-individual variability scores, 
the author was able to administer a battery of tests in 


9 weekly trials. The instruments included: a Per- 
sonality Research Inventory, Self-Ratings, Physio- 
gnomic Cues, Sentence Completion, and an Insight 
Test. 11 variability scores based on responses over 
trial were obtained and factor-analyzed. “It is con- 
cluded that much of the common variance of varia- 
bility scores is associated with the form of response 
required by the test. The results suggest that varia- 
bility factors may reflect acquired modes of adapta- 
tion.”—IV’. Coleman. 

4692. Gage, N. L. Logical versus empirical 
scoring keys: The case of the MTAI. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1957, 48, 213-216.—The Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory was found to have slightly higher 
reliability and validity when scored with a logical key 
than when scored with the published key. For prac- 
tical purposes this suggests re-examining of the latter. 
Theoretically, this implies that the meaning of the 
MTAI becomes relatively easy to formulate—S. M. 
Schoonover. 

4693. Hacker, L. M. (Columbia U.) New kinds 
of students and new ways of testing achievement. 
Sch. Soc., 1957, 85, 261-263.—Large numbers of non- 
matriculating students become the source of matricu- 
lated degree seeking students. As the wave gets 
larger this will lead to the creation of local institu- 
tions offering 2-year programs. The author proposes 
the establishment of a regional examining body 
made up of a group of universities. It is felt that this 
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is best to regularize and wholly accredit the work 
of both the older part-time student and those of the 
2-year schools.—E. M. Bower. 

4694. Harding, Francis D., & McWilliams, 
James T., Jr. Language aptitude tests as predic- 
tors of success in a six-month Russian course. 
USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. develpm. Rep., 
1957, No. 57-86. v, 6 p.—2 classes of trainees for 
a course in Russian were selected by use of a Lan- 
guage Aptitude Composite Score. Aptitude test 
scores were correlated with course grades. In addi- 
tion, test-selected trainees were compared with train- 
ees selected by a 4-week trial course screening. “The 
aptitude tests . . . were as effective as the trial course 
in selecting ... trainees ... [and] use of aptitude 
tests would reduce selection costs about $850 per 
trainee selected.”—-P. Ash. 

4695. Henderson, Harold L. (Hofstra Coll.) 
Predictors of freshmen grades in a Long Island 
college. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 623-627. 
—For predicting academic achievement at Hofstra 
College, use was made of the ACE Psychological Ex- 
amination; the Cooperative Achievement Tests in 
Reading, Social Studies, English, Algebra, and Natu- 
ral Science; the N. Y. State Regents Scores in Eng- 
lish, Math, and Social Studies; and High School 
average rank. Highest predictor was the Cooperative 
Reading-English total score for first semester college 
grades. Multiple Rs and beta weights are reported 
using the various predictors with first and second 
semester grades as criteria separately and combined. 
Estimates of grade reliability ranged from 70.1 to 
77 for various course areas.—W. Coleman. 

4696. Hills, John R. (Educational Testing Serv- 
ice) Factor-analyzed abilities and success in col- 
lege mathematics. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 
615-622.—Use was made of fairly pure factor tests 
that the writer felt might measure mathematical apti- 
tude. Subjects were drawn from 3 institutions in the 
Los Angeles area majoring in mathematics, engineer- 
ing, or physics. 3 general types of criteria were used: 
grades in all math courses or calculus, ratings of pro- 
ficiency or promise in math, and a math proficiency 
test. Correlations between the factor test scores and 
the criteria ranged from —.46 to .68. Only 29 of 
the 208 Rs were significant at the .05 level.—lV. 
Coleman, 

4697. Horrall, Bernice M. Academic perform- 
ance and personality adjustment of highly intelli- 
gent college students. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 
1957, 55, 3-83.—This developmental study compares 
the achievement records and personalities of 94 very 
bright college students as contrasted with 94 intellect- 
ually “average” students at Purdue University. The 
2 groups are compared on grade point averages over 
8 semesters of college work, on responses to a mul- 
tiple choice TAT, on responses to the Group Ror- 
schach, and on responses to the Spencer Experience 
Appraisal. Numerous significant differences between 
the 2 groups are reported. The Ss judged to have 
excellent adjustment tend to be “high-achieving 
brilliant students,” while those judged to have very 
poor adjustment tend to be “low-achieving brilliant 
students.” 119-item bibliography.—G. G. Thompson. 

4698. Horst, Paul. (U. Washington) Differ- 
ential prediction in college admissions. Coll. Bd. 
Rev., 1957, 33, 19-23.—As a means of achieving 
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greater utilization of human and educational resources 
that admissions be based on 
differential grade prediction programs in the various 
course rather than upon the more commonly 
utilized single predictive measure of overall college 
success Explanation of the differential predictive 
method is provided. —kK, F. Allen. 


1699. Kemp, Leslie C. D. (Armidale Teach. 
Coll.) eo a in attainment. #rit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1957, 27, 211-214.—Signiticant differences 
in spread of achievement scores in junior schools are 
found. Greater variability in all school subjects 
tested is related only to lack of interest in school. 
Variability in the group of subjects called “rote” 
greater in which show, addi 
tionally, level of intelligence, socioeconomic 
status, and morale, and have a “progressive” type of 
organization lhere indication of a rela 
tionship between greater variability in ‘“comprehen- 
sion” subjects and homes of higher 
level. Schools with such a spread of scores tend to 
be large. —R. C. Strassburger. 

1700. Krumboltz, John D., & Farquhar, William 
W. (Michigan State U.) The effect of three 
teaching methods on achievement and motiva- 
tional outcomes in a how-to-study course. /’sy 
chol, Monogr., 71(14) (Whole No. 443), 26 p. 

\ study designed to determine the achievement and 
the motivational outcomes associated with the use of 
instructor-centered, student-centered, and eclectic 
teaching methods when applied in a course on “How 
to Study.” Randomly assigned students were used 
in 3 classes, each using a different one of the meth- 
The criteria for measuring outcomes and atti 
included a final objective examination, a pro 
measure of achievement motivation, self-rat 
ings of study habits and attitudes, an Opinion Atti- 
tude and Interest Survey, all of which were adminis 
tered before and after the course, and finally a Survey 
of Opinions-Attitudes designed to measure student 
ittitudes toward class. Significant differences were 
found between men and women with reference to the 
3 methods. Students in the eclectic section were most 
highly motivated, those in the student-centered class 
were least motivated. (This was mostly influenced 
by differences among the females.) The importance 
of the eclectic method for teaching is stressed. 19 
reterences WV. A. Seidenfeld 

1701. Kubany, Albert J. (Personnel Evaluation 
Services, General Motors Institute) Use of soci- 
ometric peer nominations in medical education 
research. J/. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 389-394.—A 
peer nomination scale involving 11 variables, de- 
veloped to evaluate medical student effectiveness was 
ulministered to 8&7 senior-class students. Overall 
nomination reliability was .89, correlation between 
peer nominations and instructor evaluations was .44, 
and correlations between nominations and course 
grades were all positive and, in most instances, sig- 
nificantly different from zero.—/lP. Ash 

4702. Layton, Wilbur L. Counseling use of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Univer, Minnesota Press, 1958. 40 p. $1.25 

he monograph opens with a general discussion of 
the construction and scoring of the Strong followed 
by suggestions for profile interpretation. Several 
useful counseling practice examples of interpretation 
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are given. Considerable vagueness (correctly) is 
indicated for interpretations of the IM and OL scales. 
Tables present frequencies for letter grades for both 
male and female blanks for high school seniors and 
freshmen (arts, engineering, agriculture-for- 
The most consistent predictiveness is shown 
for continuation in an occupation, not necessarily 
satisfaction except where the rewards are intrinsic 
to the job. General suggestions for small and large 
group, as well as individual, interpretation of profiles 
are given. 27 references.—IV’. L. Barnette, Jr. 

4703. Lazar, May, & Aronow, Miriam. (Board 
of Education, New York) Research uses of testing 
program. /:ducation, 1957, 77, 395-398.—The au- 
thors analyze the various uses of testing programs in 
research: research in the field of education, including 
both surveys and experimentation; surveys and the 
improvement of instruction; tests and experimenta- 
tion; changes in classroom practice through research ; 
= school policy on the basis of scientific evidence. 

M. Amatora. 

poi end Frederic M. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J.) Do tests of the same 
length — the same standard errors of measure- 
ment? Educ, psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 510-521.— 
In the process of discussing the question stated in the 
title of his article, Lord examines the applicability of 
the equation, SE t 


college 
estry). 


vn 5, (1—§,) 


(n— 7,) 


V(1/n) 7, 

= actual score, n = no. of items in the test, 
a and (= t/a is the “true” propor- 
tion-correct score. Anticipating several questions 
that might be raised as to the appropriateness, Lord 
discusses these at some length. He concludes with 
algebraic proof that “if two examinees have the same 
true score (proportion of correct answers obtained 
by guessing ), the standard error of measurement (the 
standard deviation of the scores obtained by the ex 
aminee on successive randomly parallel forms) will be 
same even though one examinee guesses whenever he 
does not know the correct answer to an item and the 
other examinee omits any item for which he is not 
sure of the correct answer.”—IV., Coleman. 

4705. McQueen, R. (U. Nevada) Diagnostic 
reading scores and college achievement. Psychol 
Rep., 1957, 3, 627-629.—To ascertain the relationship 
between reading efficiency and college achievement, 
the Diagnostic Reading Test was administered to 246 
freshmen. Each reading score was correlated with 
grade point average and achievement on the ACE, 
The anticipation that college marks would correlate 
moderately high with reading scores was not met, 
obtained Rs being near zero. There was a moderate 
correlation between total scores on the DRT and the 
ACE. It was concluded that college grade point 
achievement is influenced less by specific factors of 
reading efficiency than by other factors such as stu- 
dent motivation and time devoted to study.—C. H. 
Ammons. 

4706. Northby, A. S. (U. Connecticut) Sex 
differences in high-school scholarship. Sch. Soc., 
1958, 86, 63-64.—When high-school boys and girls 
are compared on the bases of scores made on a col- 
lege aptitude test or an intelligence test, differences 
are negligible. However when rank in graduation 
class is used girls are distinctly superior to the boys 
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in Connecticut high schools. The percentage of the 
girls in the top decile is more than twice that for the 
boys.—E. M. Bower. 


4707. Nuttin, J.. & Swinnen, K. (U. Louvain) 
Overgang naar het middelbaar onderwijs. (Selec- 
tion for secondary schools.) Louvain, Belgium: Pub- 
lications Universitaires de Louvain, 1956. 180 p.— 
The authors present a detailed report of research 
which led to the construction of a test battery for the 
prediction of scholastic success in secondary school 
students preparing to enter a university. A statistical 
analysis based on test results of 1200 boys (12 years 
of age) is made, and a multiple correlation coefficient 
of .54 is found between test results and scholastic 
success one year later. The main purpose of the re- 
search is to show the extent to which the predictive 
value is increased by a weighted combination of test 
scores and previous scholastic achievements. Data on 
this subject are analyzed in detail. Individual cases 
of under-achievers and other special categories of 
pupils are analyzed in some detail. A final section of 
the book contains the complete test manual. The 
tests used are inspired by the Cattell Intelligence 
Test (Scale Il), Wechsler-Bellevue (Arithmetic and 
Information) and the Orleans-Solomon Latin Prog- 
nosis Test.—J. Stinissen. 


4708. Ostlund, L. A. (Kent State U.) College 
transcripts and standardized tests as criteria for 
graduate placement. Sch. Soc., 1958, 86, 41-43.— 


The results indicate that in placing science students 
at appropriate learning levels, transcript evaluation 
and test selection procedures are valid and related in 
a predictable manner.—Eé. 


M. Bower. 


4709. Parashivamurthy, M. (U. Mysore) Stand- 
ardisation of an achievement test in geometry. 
Psychol. Stud., Mysore, 1957, 2(1), 7-17.—The test 
standardized on 363 students shows high reliability 
and validity (.95 and .76 respectively). The results 
show that students with optional geometry are su- 
perior to elementary school students, optional girls 
tend to be superior to optional boys, and aided girls 
are superior to girls in government schools. Sig- 
nificant differences were shown among the groups 
tested.—U. Pareek. 

4710. Parthasarathy, K. (Madras Christian Coll. 
School) Musical aptitude and appreciation among 
high school students. J. psychol. Res., Mysore, 
1957, 1(2), 49-59.—Seashore’s “Measure for Musical 
Talent” and an improvized test were given for test- 
ing aptitude and appreciation respectively, to 192 
boys and 83 girls studying in the fifth form. Girls 
scored higher on appreciation. Scores for the 5 
measures of pitch, intensity, time, rhythm, and tonal 
memory do not follow the pattern indicated by Sea- 
shore, which shows need for local norms. Indian 
boys and girls seem to be superior in their capacity 
for discriminating loudness. Musical aptitude pro- 
files were also worked out.—l’. Pareek. 


4711. Richards, James M., Jr. (USA Leadership 
Human Research Unit) The prediction of aca- 
demic achievement in a Protestant theological 
seminary. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 628- 
i atiiaes variables included the OSPE, Form 
23, Cooperative English Test, Form RX, and Co- 
operative General Culture Test, Form YY. Use of 
the Wherry-Doolittle formula yielded an R of .682 
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with first year grade average (N = 159).—W. Cole- 


man. 

4712. Schenk-Danzinger, Lotte. 
quotient und Schulleistung. Teil II. (Develop- 
mental quotient and school achievement. Part 2.) 
Diagnostica, 1957, 3, 43-48.—Correlation coefficients 
reported in Part I between developmental quotients 
and school achievement would have been less had 
random samples rather than guidance cases been em- 
ployed. Comparisons are made between develop- 
mental tests and the Hamburg-Wechsler Scale which 
the author considers particularly suitable for such a 
study. Case illustrations point up the clinical sig- 
nificance of differences between these various scores. 
Developmental quotients usually correspond with 
school achievement. Investigation of those cases 
where discrepancies were marked involved brain-dam- 
aged, neurotic, socially deprived children, and spuri- 
ously high achievers due to home pressures.—l’. 
Harde sty. 

4713. Seki, Syuniti. (Osaka U.) Jid6 n6 inga 
kankei rikai no hattatsu ni tsuite. (Development 
of children’s understanding of causal relationships. ) 
Jap. J. educ. Psychol,, 1957, 4, 219-224.—It was at- 
tempted “to find out how children understand causal 
relationships of demonstrable problems in chemistry 
and physics.” 120 children from 8 to 13 years old 
were individually interviewed. Results: In younger 
children, “the explanation was illogical and was based 
upon impressions of things used in the demonstra- 
tion. .. . Sudden . . . increase of logical [explana- 
tion] was found between the ages of 10 to 12." Dur- 
ing the period their thought shifted from material 
basis to the abstract causal relationship. English 
summary.—S. Ohwaki. 


4714. Shinohara, Yutaka. (Kagoshima U.) 
Suuteki néryoku no kitei yin ni tsuite. (A study 
of the factors that provide the pupil’s arithmetic 
ability.) Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 4, 195-198.— 
The determinants of arithmetic ability were examined 
by means of correlations of arithmetic achievement 
score with various kinds of tests. The Ss were 205 
school children. The highest r was obtained with 
language ability, the second with personality factor, 
followed by the one with mental age. English sum- 
mary.—S. Ohwaki. 

4715. Skemp, R. R. (U. Manchester ) 
a sex difference in mathematical aptitude? 
Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 35, 79.—Abstract. 

4716. Smilansky, Sara. Sulam lehaarakhat hahis- 
taglut shel yeladim bemosdot hinukh. (A rating 
scale for evaluation of children in educational institu- 
tions.) Megamot, 1957, 8, 71-89.—An application 
of M. Patterson's rating scale (Wayne County Train- 
ing School) in order to measure first of all the ad- 
justment of retarded children in a residential school 
in Jerusalem. The scale was used for additional pur- 
poses: in-service training, evaluating the method of 
work used by the staff and its improvement, research, 
and prediction of the pupils’ adjustment after leaving 
the educational institution. It is suggested to use 
this scale in institutions for normal children. Eng- 
lish summary.—H. Ormian, 

4717. Vinacke, W. Edgar. (U. Hawaii) Intelli- 


gence tests and children’s abilities. Education, 
1957, 77, 421-426.—After analyzing the various types 
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of tests, the author discusses: (a) abilities measured 
by tests, including multiple abilities, quality of per- 
formance, and approximation; and (b) intelligence 
in relation to age, pointing out 3 general principles 
necessary to an understanding of how test items are 
related to age, conceptual abilities, verbal abilities, 
reasoning, and spatial ability—S. 1. Amatora. 


4718. Walker, David A. (Fife, Scotland) The 
theory and use of the success-ratio. /rit. J. statist. 
Psychol., 1957, 10, 105-111.—“The success-function 
detined in this paper has been found useful in follow- 
up studies of school children where entrance marks 
have been normally distributed. It provides a rapid 
method of estimating the product-moment correlation 
between entrance mark and success when the criterion 
for success is of the pass-or-fail type.”—-H. P. Kelley. 

4719. Weaver, Herbert B. (U. Hawaii) The 
mathematical proficiency of students of psychol- 
ogy. J. educ. Res., 1957, 51, 261-270.—The lowa 
Placement Examination for Mathematics Training 
was given without time limit to 3 upper division 
classes in psychology. For the 55 items of the test 
studied (geometry was excluded) the average correct 
for the group was 21.4. The performance of grad- 
uate students was little better than that of under- 
graduates. In view of such findings, with the in- 
creasing trend toward quantification in psychology, 
the student is seriously handicapped.—M. Murphy. 

4720. Zazzo, René. Le Bestiaire: I. Attitudes 
affectives et représentations sociales des enfants 
d’age préscolaire. (The Bestiaire test: I. Affective 
attitudes and social representations of school chil- 
dren.) Lnfance, 1956, 9(1), 65-84. 
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4721. Abraham, Willard. (Arizona State Coll.) 
Administrators look at gifted children. Educ. Ad- 
min. Superv., 1957, 43, 280-284.—A questionnaire 
was prepared and distributed to all elementary and 
secondary public school administrators in Arizona. 
This is part of a 4-fold approach, including the gifted 
children, parents, and teachers. The author discusses 
what administrators think about gifted children, what 
program they have attempted to set up for them, and 
preparation for teachers of the gifted including cer- 
tification requirements and budgetary items.—S. VM. 
Amatora. 

4722. Adar, Lea. Hahekef vehasibot shel azivat 
miktsoa hahoraa. (Extent and causes of leaving the 
teaching profession.) Megamot, 1957, 8, 184—200.— 
A survey of 1323 graduates of Teacher Training 
Colleges in Israel in 1935/36, 1942/45 and 1950/52. 
About 1/3 of those graduates dropped out of the pro- 
fession. The drop-out was higher among men than 
among women, and increased during the last decade. 
Among men its causes were mostly connected with 
problems of social status and lack of mobility within 
the profession; women were leaving it mostly be 
cause of the demands made upon them by family 
obligations. Some suggestions are given as to what 
has to be done for greater stability in teaching pro- 
fession in Israel. English summary.—H. Ormian. 

4723. Anderson, M. Clairvoyance and teacher- 
pupil attitudes in fifth and sixth grades. /. Para- 
psychol., 1957, 21, 1-12.—Extending an ESP in- 
vestigation previously made with high school students 
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as Ss, this paper reports the results of tests for 
clairvoyance by fifth and sixth grade pupils. Each 
S attempted to identify the order of randomized ESP 
symbols in sealed, opaque envelopes, and each also 
answered a questionnaire indicating whether his at- 
titude toward the teacher was favorable or un- 
favorable. Each teacher serving as an experimenter 
likewise registered his attitude toward each pupil. 
Positive ESP scores were associated with a favorable 
attitude of both students and teachers and negative 
scores with unfavorable attitudes. The ratio of 
above-expectation ESP test scorers among students 
with mutually favorable teacher-pupil attitudes was 
greater than this ratio for Ss with mutually un- 
favorable attitudes, and the difference was significant 
(P = .006).—J. G. Pratt. 

4724. Andrews, John H. M. (U. Alberta) Ad- 
ministrative significance of psychological differ- 
ences between secondary teachers of different sub- 
ject matter fields. Alberta J. educ. Res., 1957, 3, 
199-208.—564 teachers in 8 large midwest USA high 
schools participated in this study which detected sig- 
nificant differences between subject matter groups 
of teachers in needs, values, and educational at- 
titudes. Some measurement devices used are: the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule; the Allport, 
Vernon, Lindzey Study of Values; the Kerlinger Edu- 
cation Scale; and the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory. Also reported and discussed are tests of 
13 specific hypotheses derived from a_ theoretical 
analysis of the influence teacher reference groups. 
Implications for administrators are drawn.—G. M. 
Della-Piana. 

4725. Biber, Barbara. Problems of values and 
measures in evaluation of teaching. duc. Leader- 
ship, 1958, 15, 213-217.—The author describes, based 
upon her practice and research, problems encountered 
and a tentative pattern of solutions adopted in a 
program of evaluation of teaching. Her discussion 
posés 3 questions: (a) Can effective teaching be 
estimated in terms of effect on the pupils? (b) Can 
effective teaching be noted as a point, a range, or a 
series? (c) Can effective teaching be measured 
directly or inferred from a series of measurements ?— 
R. Baldauf. 

4726. Bidwell, Charles E. (Dept. of Army, 
Washington, D.C.) Some effects of administrative 
behavior: A study in role theory. Admin. sci. 
Quart., 1957, 2, 163-181.—“If the administrative or- 
ganization of a school system may be viewed as a 
structure of roles, the faculty of the system may be 
regarded as a legitimate alter group which (a) de- 
fines, through sets of role expectations, the behavior 
of superintendent and principals and (b) perceives 
and evaluates the actual behavior of these adminis- 
trators. Three hypotheses are advanced concerning 
the relationship between these expectations and per- 
ceptions on the one hand and teachers’ job satisfaction 
on the other. The findings of the study support two 
of these hypotheses, while there is no crucial evi- 
dence regarding the third. The study seems to indi- 
cate the usefulness of role theory in the study of ad- 
ministrative behavior and it points up the importance 
of the subordinate-superordinate dyad for effective 
organizational performance.”"—l’. M. Staudt. 


4727. Dunn, Lloyd M. 


for Teachers ) 


(George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers of exceptional children. 
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Education, 1957, 77, 483-490.—Numerous problems 
involved in special education are examined in a report 
of programs for the preparation of teachers of excep- 
tional children in 122 colleges and universities. The 
study is analyzed in considerable detail—S. M. 
Amatora. 


4728. Ehrlich, Ann R. (Board of Cooperative 
Educational Services, Supv. District #2, Suffolk Co., 
Long Island, N. Y.) They’re all on Billy’s team. 
NY State Educ., 1957, 44, 460, 463, 506-507.—Using 
a case history, this psychiatric social worker de- 
scribes the function of an orthopsychiatric team 
working together with a teacher “to modify and 
solve problems of living.” Emphasis is equally on 
the teacher’s feelings and her relationship with the 
student as well as on his own personal problems.— 
L. D. Summers. 


4729. Farley, Genevieve J., & Santosuosso, John 
J. (Boston Public Schools) The effect of training 
in leadership on a supervisor. Education, 1958, 78, 
363-366.—Training for leadership roles is critical if 
supervisors are to assume leadership responsibility in- 
volving primarily the understanding of human rela- 
tions. Problems inherent are analyzed as follows: 
supervisory personnel, qualifications of supervisors, 
supervisors’ training, supervisors’ certification, and 
supervisor leadership.—S. M. Amatora. 


4730. Gibb, Cecil A. (Canberra U., Australia) 
Teacher behaviour—here and there. Aust. J. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 9, 135-140.—Australian undergraduate 
students expect their teachers to be less permissive, 
more concerned with academic performance, and 
more systematic and organized than American stu- 
dents perceive and expect their instructors to be. The 


scales developed to study 4 dimensions of teacher 
behavior deserve careful study.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


4731. Gowan, J. C. (Los Angeles State Coll.) 
A summary of the intensive study of twenty highly 
selected elementary women teachers. J. exp. Educ., 
1957, 26, 115-124.—20 outstanding teachers were 
selected from a population of several thousand ele- 
mentary school teachers. The Ss were given the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey, Cali- 
fornia Psychological Inventory, Allport-Vernon Study 
of Values, and Kuder Preference Record in addition 
to a biographical interview. Evidence was found of 
favorable home backgrounds. The inventory scales 
show significant deviations from the norms and con- 
trols in better personal relationships, and emotional 
stability, and in lower clerical and computational in- 
terests. This research is a part of The Teacher 
Characteristics Study of the American Council on 
Education.—Eric F. Gardner. 

4732. Haines, A. C. (U. Florida) Role dilem- 
mas in student teaching. J. teach. Educ., 1957, 8, 
365-368.—The student teacher faces many problems 
in establishing his own status. He has all the re- 
sponsibilities of a teacher but no authority. His re- 
lationship to the cooperating teacher may pose a con- 
flict in values and operational policy. A sharper 
definition of the role of the student teacher should 
be evolved.—E. M. Bower. 

4733. Kolson, Clifford J. (Miami U., Ohio) 
The student teacher and discipline. Peabody J. 
Educ., 1957, 35, 156-159.—A detailed analysis of the 
discipline problems of student teachers is studied and 
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discussed under three major classifications: (a) those 
caused by the situation in which the student teacher 
is only second in authority so long as working with 
the teacher; (b) those caused by inexperience which 
permits a misbehavior to become pronounced before 
the student teacher is aware of it; and (c) those 
caused by the student teacher, particularly including 
her fears, her reluctance to correct the child, inade- 
quate planning, anticipating eventuality, and unfair 
correction.—S. M. Amatora. 

4734. Koskenniemi, Matti. The substitute teacher 
as indicator. Amn. Acad. Sci. fenn., 1957, 111, Ser. 
B, 58 p.—This is a study of the substitute teacher 
which was done in the elementary schools of Helsinki. 
The Ss were in 3 lower elementary school classes in 
which a sudden change of teacher took place. Sub- 
stitute teachers did not know their pupils in advance 
and were not prepared to handle them, The working 
hypothesis of this experiment was that in the changed 
conditions prompted by the substitute teacher, hitherto 
latent factors in the pupils’ social life might become 
apparent, and deducations could be made from the 
pupils’ behavior towards the substitute as to the way 
in which the class had been managed by the regular 
teacher. The author concludes that “it seems ap- 
parent that, at least in the lower grades and when 
the grade teacher system is used, from the pupils’ 
responses to a projective test, when those of the class 
are assessed as a whole, to draw conclusions in the 
correct direction about the teacher’s way of managing 
the class and the climate prevailing in the class.”—P. 
D. Leedy. 

4735. Lautenschilager, Harley. (Indiana State 
Teachers Coll.) The role of the principal as a 
morale builder. Peabody J. Educ., 1957, 34, 258- 
262.—The author presents a number of basic psycho- 
logical factors underlying efficient functioning of the 
principal. These are discussed under 3 general head- 
ings: (a) the need to be accepted and appreciated and 
the functioning of feelings, attitudes, and actions in- 
herently involved; (b) accomplishments in line with 
one’s level of aspiration as affected if he becomes ag- 
gressive, dominating, uncooperative, depressed, moody, 
frustrated, or intolerent; and (c) individual differ- 
ences and the effect upon his insight into and under- 
standing of human nature, warmth of emotion, and 
stimulation to inspiration —S. M. Amatora. 

4736. Leiderman, G. F., Hilton, T. L., & Levin, 
H. (Massachusetts General Hosp.) Studies of 
teacher behavior: A summary report. J. teach. 
Educ., 1957, 8, 433-437.—A report of studies in the 
following categories: (a) relation of teacher behavior 
to pupil performance; (b) ego involvement in teach- 
ing; (c) differences between elementary and second- 
ary teacher trainees; (d) prediction of performance 
in practice teaching —E. M. Bower. 

4737. Lennon, Roger T. Discussion of the 
school administrator’s problems. Proc. 1957 invit. 
Conf. test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1957, 94-99.—A 
number of problems concerning the use of tests were 
discussed by P. T. Rankin from the point of view of 
the school administrator. Each problem is discussed 
from the point of view of the test producer.—R. L. 
McCornack. 

4738. Lynch, W. W., Jr. (Indiana U.) How 
can we improve the psychological preparation of 
teachers. J. teach Educ., 1957, 8, 409-414.—Pro- 
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grams in educational psychology would be improved 
if: careful attempts were made to assess early in the 
student's career his readiness for learning, students’ 
programs were unified and balanced, instruction came 
early in sequence, first-hand contact with children 
were provided, and practice in using material were 
available—E. M. Bower. 


4739. Nally, Thomas P. (U. Rhode Island) The 
question of merit rating. Amer. Sch. Bd. J., 1957, 
134(2), 35-36.—The author analyzes a number of 
issues inherent in the problem of teacher-rating. He 
presents various facts, then discusses flaws in auto- 
matic evaluation, some principles for rating, problems 
in rating, and some pertinent suggestions.—S. M. 
i{matora, 

1740. National Education Association, Research 
Division. Teacher supply and demand. Nat. educ. 
res. Bull., 1958, 36, 40-45.—The ratio of new ele 
mentary-school teachers to new  secondary-school 
teachers in 1958 is about 2 to 3, but the need is in 
the ratio of about 3 to 2. Moreover, the distribution 

the various high-school 


of new candidates among 


teaching fields is out of proportion to the distribution 
of teaching positions available.—J. 


S. Ahmann. 
4741. National Education Association, Research 
Division. Teachers and collective bargaining. 
Nat. educ. res. Bull., 1958, 36, 46-49.—The elements 
of collective bargaining are described, and an analysis 
of certain legal involved is made. Teachers 
may organize but, according to present interpretation 
of the law, teacher organizations and school boards 
may not agree to maintain a closed shop, and teachers 
may not strike.—/. S. Ahmann. 


1742. National Education Association, Research 
Division. Teachers’ salaries. Nat. educ. res. Bull., 
1958, 36, 35-39.—Changes in teachers’ salaries are 
compared with economic trends. 4-person family 
budgets for 3 income levels are shown, as are the 1958 
estimated average starting salaries for college grad- 
uates entering several different fields —/. S. Ahmann. 

4743. Olander, Herbert T. (U. Pittsburgh) Su- 
pervising the teaching of arithmetic. /:ducation, 
1958, 78, 374-380.—Supervisors in the teaching of 
arithmetic must be sensitive to and skilled in general 
aspects of instruction and leadership that apply to all 
learning areas and also in the specific problems that 
apply generally and particularly to arithmetic. The 
author analyzes 9 psychological problems involved 
including a grasp of psychological theory, evaluation 
of techniques, and probable learnings.—S. M. Ama- 
tora, 

4744. Philippe, P. L’orientation scolaire et pro- 
fessionnelle et le cours de travaux manuels. (Edu- 
cational and vocational guidance and manual training 
courses.) Bull. Orient. scol. profess., 1957, 6, 145- 
147.—The manual training teacher in secondary 
schools can awaken latent aptitudes. By the en- 
thusiasm animating his teaching, he contributes to 
the prestige of the trades. This conception of his 
educational role in no way violates the esthetic and 
cultural aims of secondary education.—R. Piret. 

4745. Rankin, Paul T. The school adminis- 
trator’s problems for testers. Proc. 1957 invit. 
Conf. test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1957, 86-93.— 
First, the uses of tests from the point of view of the 
school administrator is reviewed. Second, 6 major 


issues 
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problems are mentioned in the field of testing as seen 
by the school administrator. The first centers in 
the time, effort, money, and inconvenience involved in 
using tests. Others are the needs for comparable 
units, adequate norms, adequate course coverage, com- 
prehensive nm asurement of objectives, and for a 
knowledge of the relation to teachers’ marks.—R. L. 
VUcCornack. 

4746. Taylor, Marvin. Predicting interests from 
different kinds of cues. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 
534-541.—Ss were 108 teacher trainees who were 
divided randomly into 6 experimental sections. They 
were requested to predict interests of 2 strangers 
after receiving information, in different sequences, 
about each one. Among findings: (a) Some of 
teacher trainees were more accurate in their predic- 
tions using nonverbal cues, while others were more 
accurate using verbal cues. (b) Trainees using 
verbal cues for their initial predictions of interests 
of both strangers were more accurate than those em- 
ploying facial-hand cue condition. (c) Increasing 
increments of information did not have a uniform 
effect upon increments in accuracy of predictions. 17 
references.—S. M. Schoonover. 

4747. Wilcox, Ray T. (Brigham Young U.) 
Authoritarianism and educators’ expectations of 
leadership. Educ. Admin. Superv., 1957, 43, 418- 
428.—The expectations held by principals, super- 
visors, and teachers for the leader (superintendent of 
schools ) were measured by responses to 5 expectation 
scales developed by the author. These measured pat 
terns of institutional leadership along 4 dimensions: 
a status dimension, authority dimension, institution 
dimension, and means-end dimension. Results of the 
study and references are included.—S. M. Amatora. 

4748. Williams, Mary M. (Emory U.) Faculty 
development. Nurs. Outlook., 1957, 5, 350-351.— 
The author maintains that instead of complaining 
about the lack of well-prepared faculty members and 
their instability, the institution should do something 
about it. Analyzed are the numerous factors in her 
university’s program which has paid dividends in 
terms of maintaining and improving faculty: in-serv 
ice education, extra-mural opportunities, educational 
leaves, and results of faculty growth.—S. M. Amatora. 

4749. Williams, Roberta. (Needham High School, 
Needham, Mass.) Power in the teaching situation. 
J. educ. Sociol., 1957, 31, 158-163.—It is partly the 
teacher’s relationship with his pupils which deter- 
mines the nature of the power present in a teaching 
situation. One element in this relationship is tension 
between institutional and personal roles played by 
the teacher. The power of personal leadership de- 
pends on the interaction of the personalities involved. 
The teacher must recognize the distinction between 
his institutional and his personal influence on stu 
dents.—S. M. Amatora. 


(See also Abstract 4692) 
PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 
4750. Baker, C. H. 


(Medical Research Council, 
Cambridge, England) The objective study of judg- 
ment and decision-taking. Occup. Psychol., 1957, 
31, 225-233—A number of experiments in decision 
taking behavior are reviewed. It is concluded that, 
to significantly improve human decision taking ca- 
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pacity, more qualitative binary ways of presenting 
quantitative information must be found.—G. S. Speer. 

4751. Baumgartel, Howard. (U. Kansas) Lead- 
ership style as a variable in research administra- 
tion. Admin. sci. Uuart., 1957, 2, 344-360.—“This 
article reports the relationship between leadership 
styles of laboratory directors in a government research 
organization and certain attitudes and motivations 
of the scientists within those laboratories. Three 
leadership styles are identified empirically: directive, 
laissez-faire, and participatory. The criterion vari- 
ables were laboratory scores on value placed on re- 
search orientation, sense of progress toward research 
goals, and attitudes toward the laboratory director 
Che predicted results indicate that scientists work- 
ing under a participatory leadership climate hold the 
most favorable attitudes and those working under a 
directive leadership climate hold the least favorable 
attitudes. Characteristics of the three leadership 
styles and methods of measuring them are discussed.” 
—V’. M. Staudt. 

4752. Coates, C. H., & Pellegrin, R. J. (U. Mary- 
land) Informal factors in differential bureaucratic 
promotion. Admin. sci. Quart., 1957, 2, 200-215.— 
“In a comprehensive investigation of career patterns 
and vertical occupational mobility, fifty executives 
and fifty supervisors were asked to evaluate the rela- 
tive importance of several informal factors in bureau- 
cratic promotion. Both groups agreed that national 


origins, religion, political activity, and membership 
in secret societies are presently of much less universal 
importance in career advancement than such factors 
as family social standing and connections; member- 
ship in social, civic, and professional organizations ; 


recreational activities and hobbies; judicious con- 
sumption; the influence of wives; the acquisition of 
the attitudes, values, and behavior patterns of suc- 
cessful superiors; and the establishment of higher- 
level friendships while retaining lower-level ones. 
The results are compared with previous findings con- 
cerning the influence of informal factors in career 
advancement. The general conclusions are that in 
complex, ‘other-directed,’ ‘human-relations-minded’ 
bureaucracies, it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
measure individual job performance on the basis of 
merit alone. Particularly when formal criteria for 
promotion are either indistinct or not universally 
understood, informal factors associated with social 
conformity and congeniality tend to supplement or 
replace formal criteria.”"—V. M. Staudt. 

4753. Combs, Jerry Walker, Jr. Estimates of 
the male population, 18-29 years old, by states, 
1960. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. tech. Rep., 
1957, No. 57-10. v, 42 p—Using a variant of extra- 
polation from trends observed in the young male 
population during the period 1940-50 and estimated 
for the period 1950-55, estimates by states of the 
young male population in 1960 were made. A dis- 
cussion of the technique is given. Gains and losses 
by state and age are provided in tabular form.—B. O. 
Hartman. 

4754. Ely, Jerome H., Bowen, Hugh M., & 
Orlansky, Jesse. Man-machine dynamics. [/SAF 
WADC tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57-582. vi, 113 p.— 
Part 1 gives a description of closed-loop systems and 
human responses to various inputs. Part 2 describes 
the important design factors in closed-loop systems. 
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Part 3 discusses human time lags. Specific recom- 
mendations are made for improving human perform- 
ance on tracking and watchkeeping type jobs. 116 
references.—M. B. Mitchell. 

4755. Emery, T. G. (Canterbury U. Coll., New 
Zealand) Some characteristics of military leader- 
ship. Aust. J. Psychol., 1957, 9, 130-134.—Agree- 
ment was found in the way in which various service 
groups rank leadership characteristics. Major vari- 
ables affecting leadership were found to be: loyalty, 
knowledge of human nature, the passing on of all 
possible information, making effective decisions 
quickly, and determination to succeed.—P. E:. Lichten- 
stein, 

4756. Geldard, Frank A. (U. Virginia) The 
first international symposium on military psy- 
chology. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 737-739.— 
“A new note in international cooperation was sounded 
in the convening, on two days just preceding the 
Brussels Congress, of the first International Sym- 
posium on Military Psychology. About 200 psy- 
chologists from 15 European countries, the Near East, 
Canada, and the United States met, on July 26-27, at 
the Palais des Academies, Brussels, in a five-session 
program of invited papers ranging freely over the 
content of military psychology. Planning for the 
symposium had begun at a meeting, held in February 
1956, of the Committee on International Relations in 
Psychology of the United States National Research 
Council (H. S. Langfeld, Chairman)... . Of the 16 
papers distributed over the four daytime sessions .. . 
four were from the United Kingdom, three from the 
United States, two from France, and one each from 
Belgium, Finland, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Spain, 
and Sweden. A fifth session held on Friday 
evening, featured an invited address by Arthur W. 
Melton.” The program is outlined. A publication of 
proceedings is in preparation—S. J. Lachman. 


4757. Gouldner, Alvin W. (UU. Illinois) Cos- 
mopolitans and locals: Toward an analysis of 
latent social roles. Admin. sci. Quart., 1957, 2, 281- 
306.—“A distinction between manifest and latent 
social roles is posited as the basis for analyzing two 
types of latent organizational roles or identities. 
Such identities influence organizational behavior be- 
cause those who hold them may have reference groups 
and value commitments that conflict with those pre- 
scribed by the organization. Three variables for 
analyzing latent identities are suggested: loyalty to 
the organization; commitment to professional skills 
and values; and reference group orientations. The 
author finds certain differences between cosmopolitans 
and locals in terms of degrees of influence, participa- 
tion, propensity to accept or reject organizational 
rules and informal relations.”"—V. M. Staudt. 

4758. Lippitt, Rosemary, & Hubbell, Anne. Role 
playing for personnel and guidance workers: Re- 
view of the literature with suggestions for ap- 
plication. Group Psychother., 1956, 9, 89-114.— 
“This paper summarizes research findings and rele- 
vant case material on role playing which may be 
helpful to those in personnel and guidance work. 
Role playing may be defined as a temporary stepping 
out of one’s present role to assume the role of one- 
self at another time, of another individual, an animal, 
or an inanimate object. All role playing contains 
episodes or incidents which are portrayed.” The 
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areas of application of role playing and psychodrama 
are enumerated. 94 references.—E. Schwerin. 

4759. McKee, Mary Ellen. The effect of cloth- 
ing on the speed of movement in the upper ex- 
tremity. USA Om. Res. Engng. Cent. Environ. 
Protect. Res. Div. tech. Rep., 1957, No. 48. iv, 35 p. 

As part of a larger study of the effect of clothing 
restriction upon range, speed, and strength of move- 
ment, 339 ROTC students were given speed tests of 
overhead and forward cranking and horizontal strik- 
ing, with and without an arm and shoulder harness 
simulating clothing restriction. The results showed 
performance decrements related to clothing restric- 
tion, but these effects appeared to be less important 
than decrements produced by warm-up phenomena and 
fatigue. 24 references. 

47600. Melton, Arthur W. 
lraining Research Center ) 
the United States of America. mer. Psychologist, 
1957, 12, 740-746.—"“Between World War I and 
World War II, there was almost no interest of Ameri- 
can psychologists in military problems, perhaps be 
cause there was almost no interest of the military in 
gaining the assistance of psychologists.” The 1948 
APA Directory identifies 98 psychologists as working 
for the Departments of Defense, Army, Air Force, 
or Navy. “This represents about 2% of the 5,047 
members of the APA at that time. In the 1957 APA 
Directory, | have counted 729 psychologists who are 
listed as working for agencies of the military depart- 
ments.” This represents “almost 5% of the 15,000 
members listed in the 1957 APA Directory.” Various 
branches of military psychology within the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Forces are indicated “to give ap- 


(USAF Personnel and 
Military psychology in 


propriate emphasis to the great diversity of uses to 
which psychologists are put and to the consequently 
great variety of projects these agencies must, by their 


very titles and associations, engender.”’ It also pro- 
vides a statement “about how military psychology is 
organized within the Armed Forces in the States.” 
rhe roles of the psychologist in military personnel 
management and in weapons development are dis- 
cussed.—S. J. Lachman. 

4761. Smith, Edward Arthur. (U. Washington) 
Bureaucratic organization: Selective or satura- 
tive. Admin. sci. Quart., 1957, 2, 361-375.—"A psy- 
chodynamic analysis of the selective character of tra- 
ditional organizations—(1) Anglo-American govern- 
mental agencies, (2) the Roman Catholic church, and 
(3) the armed services—suggests that our precedents 
do not imply any single superior form and that the 
critical basis of analysis of an organizational form 
changes as we move from a selective to a saturative 
use of it. With a bias toward political democracy, 
we suggest that private practice is one form suited 
to the mature role sought by most citizens. Finally 
we conclude that diversity of form need not preclude 
valid generalization but that generalizations, to be 
universal, must be drawn from universal human ex- 
perience rather than from selective sources.”—Il’. M. 
Staudt. 

4762. Spector, Aaron J., & Johnson, Clarence A. 
( Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala.) Con- 
cepts of human relations by four populations. /. 
Personnel Admin. Industr. Relat., 1957, 3, 7-14.— 
Many organizations have human relations training 


programs. Does the term “human relations” have a 
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common meaning to all? A test (Office Behavior 
Description) was administered to officers, industrial- 
ists, educators, and human relation experts. Results 
showed differing perceptions of human relations.— 
H. Silverman. 

4763. Tiffin, Joseph, & McCormick, Ernest, J. 
Industrial Psychology. (4th ed.) Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1958. xvii, 584 p. $9.25.—This 
fourth edition (see 27: 2254) differs from previous 
editions in 2 main respects: This book is now jointly 
authored and presents a difference in emphasis. Ern- 
est J. McCormick joins Joseph Tiffin, and this current 
effort shows a greater interest in employee motiva- 
tion, morale, and human engineering. There is a con- 
tinued decrease in emphasis on employment tests 
generally and especially with regard to visual tests. 
The 3 appendices contain: elementary descriptive 
statistics, Taylor-Russell Tables, and publishers of 
representative personnel tests.—M. Brown. 

4764. Veil, Claude. Quelques questions ouvertes 
en psychologie du travail. (Some open questions in 
personnel psychology.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psy- 
chotech., 1957, 6, 465-467.—This paper discusses: 
(a) a possible personal equation of the psychologist 
writing a report, (b) the problem of prognosis in 
the training of the handicapped, (c) who should re- 
ceive specialization or general education, and (d) the 
problem of motivation and its effect on the test scores. 
All these areas need investigation—Il’. Sanua. 

4765. Zaleznik, A., Christensen, C. R., & Roeth- 
lisberger, F. J. The motivation, productivity, and 
satisfaction of workers: A prediction study. Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Harvard Business School, 1958. xxii, 442 
p. $6.00.—This study reports the results of research 
on factors influencing motivation, productivity, and 
satisfaction of industrial workers. The research de- 
sign combined both analytical and clinical tools. The 
researchers stated theories, derived hypotheses, and 
tested them against a body of predicted and actual 
findings as well as clinical data collected from ob- 
servation and interviewing. Field researchers lived 
for about a year with a group of 50 workers in a 
medium-sized manufacturing company. Part I details 
the design of the research and outlines the 4 stages of 
investigation. Part II outlines the organizational en- 
vironment of the group. Part III presents an analysis 
of the factors determining group membership, pro- 
ductivity, and satisfaction. Part IV is concerned 
with a reappraisal of 3 theories of worker motivation 
in light of the research findings. Part V explores 
the implications of the research findings for adminis- 
trators. In a concluding chapter, the authors specu- 
late about the contribution that modern business edu- 
cation can make toward development of new roles 
required by professional administrators in the new 
and changing society that modern science and tech- 
nology have brought about. 31-item bibliography.— 
D. W. Twedt. 

Secection & PLACEMENT 

4766. Aukes, Lewis E., & Simon, George B. The 
relative effectiveness of an Air Force training de- 
vice used intact versus with isolated parts. USAF 
Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57- 
77. viii, 15 p—A sample of 144 unskilled beginners 
in Air Force technical courses were subdivided into 
3 groups equivalent in their distributions of technical 
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learning ability scores. All Ss were given a lecture 
on the functions and distribution of tubing between 
components of the B-47 rudder power control system. 
Effectiveness of training under 3 different conditions 
was assessed: (a) verbal instruction only; (b) use 
of an “intact” visual training device, displaying the 
entire rudder control system; (c) use of “isolated- 
parts” visual devices, displaying only those portions 
of the system which were relevant to specific engi- 
neering problems being discussed. Results indicated 
that: the use of either visual training device in- 
creased the amount learned from the lecture; the 
“isolated-parts” device was a more effective training 
aid than the “intact” device, probably because it 
prevented distraction from the presence of materials 
irrelevant to the specific problem discussed at each 
time.—A. Vigliano. 

4767. Belbin, Eunice; Belbin, R. M., & Hill, 
Frank. (Medical Research Council, Bradford, Eng- 
land) Comparison between the results of three 
different methods of operator training. Ergonomics, 
1957, 1, 39-50.—A training center was established 
and menders of new woolen fabrics were trained by 
methods of “exposure,” demonstration with verbal in- 
structions and practice by steps, or an experimental 
method employing a trainer of low mending skill to 
emphasize perceptual cues. There were only slight 
differences in quality of work among the groups but 
the experimental group required less time. Applica- 
tion of the procedure in a factory led to similar re- 
sults. French and German summaries.—B. T. Jensen. 

4768. Berlioz, L., & Petit, R. Etude d’un nou- 
veau model du test T. (A study of the new model 
of the duplex slide-lathe test.) Bull. Cent. Etud. 


Rech. Psychotech., 1957, 6, 189-196.—The first part 
of the article gives the justifications for important 


modifications which were made in the classical 
manipulative test involving a duplex slide-lathe, which 
is being used at the Centre d’Etudes et Recherches 
Psychotechniques. Results are presented on 240 
trainees. English and Spanish summaries.—l. 
Sanua. 

4769. Biderman, Albert D. Effects of com- 
munist indoctrination attempts: Some comments 
based on an Air Force prisoner-of-war study. 
USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. develpm. Rep., 
1957, No. 57-119. vii, 12 p.—A qualitative evaluation 
was made of interview data and questionnaires on 235 
air force personnel who were prisoners of the com- 
munists in China and Korea. It was concluded that 
attempts to indoctrinate these prisoners were gen- 
erally ineffective. A detailed discussion attempts to 
explain the reasons for this ineffectiveness and recom- 
mendations are made “to prepare personnel for re- 
sisting Communist indoctrination in the event of 
capture.” 16 references.—S. L. Freud. 

4770. Birnbaum, Abraham H., White, Richard 
K., & Rosenberg, Nathan. (Adjutant General’s Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C.) Selection and standard- 
ization of tests for improved combat aptitude 
areas. USA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech. res. 
Note, 1957, No. 87, 14 p.—To develop new combat 
classification tests for the army classification system, 
validity coefficients of the most valid experimental and 
operational instruments resulting from extensive se- 
lection research conducted in Korean combat, in army 
maneuvers, and in army training situations were re- 
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viewed. The most promising were standardized on 
1500 new army enlisted personnel undergoing clas- 
sification. The’ Classification Inventory and the Gen- 
eral Information Test, each to be combined with ex- 
isting ACB tests in separate composites for infantry 
and for 3 other combat arms branches, were selected 
for introduction into the Army Classification Battery. 
Double weighting the Classification Inventory be- 
cause of its consistently high validity in combat re- 
search proved additionally advantageous in view of 
a reduction in intercorrelation with other ACB tests 
that resulted. Manpower proportions of the total 
available pool were found, moreover, to match well 
manpower requirements.—7 AGO. 

4771. Bonnardel, R. Analyse factorielle d’une 
batterie comportant des tests manipulatifs et des 
tests de réactions. (Factorial analysis of a battery 
of manipulative and reaction tests.) Jravail hum., 
1957, 20, 313-322.—This is a factor analysis of per- 
formance and reaction tests on applicants for motor 
vehicle licenses. In addition to 3 factors previously 
described (30: 1702), 3 new ones are added: reaction 
time, and two direction-finding factors.—R. HW’. Hus- 
band. 

4772. Borgatta, Edgar F., & Bales, Robert F. 
( Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park Ave., NYC 22) 
Sociometric status patterns and characteristics of 
interaction. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 289-297.—16 
possible types in sociometric classification were de- 
rived from data on 125 Air Force personnel in inter- 
action sessions lasting 96 minutes for each S._ Lead- 
ership, leadership (self-rated), popularity, and con- 
fidence were rated. When these types were examined 
“in terms of total interaction rates and the profiles by 
specific scoring categories” it was found that “the 
behavioral description generally corresponded well 
with the semantic identifications of the types which 
suggested themselves.”—J. C. Franklin, 

4773. Briggs, Dennie L., & Berg, Irving D. Ob- 
servations on the dynamics of leadership: A meth- 
odologic approach. US Armed Forces med, J., 1957, 
8, 1658-1663.—On the basis of Bales’ Interaction 
Process Analysis, Tagiuri’s Relational Analysis, psy- 
chiatric interviews, and Rorschach test data, tentative 
conclusions were drawn concerning leadership of 
natural groups in a military hospital. “In the group 
setting, the leader has to make a choice as to whether 
he will run the risk of revealing some of his private 
thoughts and endure the stress involved in facing the 
possibility of losing his position. If he chooses to do 
so, this course of action is socially meaningful and 
presumably gives some measure of his stability where 
real or imagined stress is involved.”—G. H. Cramp- 
ton. 

4774. Briggs, L. J., & DuVall, Wilbur E. (Lack- 
land AFB, Tex.) Design of two fire control sys- 
tem maintenance training devices. [/SAF Per- 
sonnel Train. Res, Cent. tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57-7. 
13 p.—Preliminary design requirements and solutions 
for 2 devices used to train personnel on the mainte- 
nance of a fire control system are described. One 
device, a procedural trainer for the radar portion of 
the system, permits 6 students to work simultaneously. 
The other device, a computer-checking, aligning, and 
troubleshooting trainer, can be used with only one 
student at a time. Both devices provide for progres- 
sive amounts of self-instruction. General considera- 
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involved in the development of 
B. O. Hartman. 


tions ot problems 


maintenance trainers are discussed.- 


1775. Brody, David S. (Montana State U.) 
Kuder interest patterns of professional forest serv- 
ice men. /:duc. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 599-605. 

Through mailing the Kuder Preference Record to 
prote ssional foresters in the northern region of the 

service, Brody able to secure completed 
from 259 of a total group of 261 men. The 
foresters differed most significantly from men-in 
reneral on the outdoor persuasive and cle rical scales. 
noted.—IV’. 


lorest Was 


records 


Other significant 
Coleman 


1776 


differences were also 
Brokaw, Leland D. Technical school va- 
lidity of the airman activity inventory. (°SA/ 
Personnel Train. Res. Cent. develpm. Rep., 1956, No. 
56-109. v, 8 p.—An inventory designed to provide 
an objective evaluation of activity interests believed 
to be associated with each of 8 aptitude indexes de- 
rived from the Airman Classification Battery AC-1B 
was administered as part of a battery of experimental 
tests in order to determine if interest inventories 
could make a unique contribution to the prediction of 
Samples from 13 technical 
and were correlated 
against final grades. Results indicated that 
the scores displayed little unique relationship with the 
job clusters which were sampled.—B. O. Hartman. 


1777. Burwell, Robert R. (Randolph Air Force 
Base, Tex.) Historical review of aircrew selec- 
tion: Development of psychologic selection of 
pilots in the United States Air Force and prede- 
cessor organization in the United States Army. 
USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rev., 1957, No, 1-58. 24 p. 

Starting from the date in 1908 when the Wright 
brothers contracted for the delivery of an airplane to 
the United States Army, the author reviews the selec- 
tion requirements for the men operating military air 
craft for the Army and Air Force. 25 references.— 
H. P. Kelley. 

4778. Campbell, Donald T.  Intercorrelations 
among leadership criteria for a population of Air 
Force instructors. USAF Personnel Train. Res. 
Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-90. v, 5 p.—4 separate 
ratings, each made by a different reporting officer, for 
leadership and over-all evaluation in the Officer Ef- 
fectiveness Reports (OERs) of 120 air force pilot 
training instructor-officers were quantified, averaged, 
and reliability of ratings evaluated. These ratings 
were correlated with the results obtained from replies 
of superiors or supervisors of these instructor-officers 
to 3 questions: “Which instructors under your direc- 
tion do the best job for the Air Force when it comes 
to supervising other persons, general administrative 
duties, the leadership of men and getting the job done, 
etc.? Which instructors are best liked and respected 
by the men whom they supervise? Which instructors 
are best liked by their superior officers and probably 
will be most rapidly promoted?” Conclusions: “The 
ratings from OERs, even when obtained by combining 
those from different bases and different reporting 
officers, had substantial reliability. The composite 
scores from OERs correlated significantly with the 
research ratings from the supervisors of instructors 
and from their cadet students. It appears that OER 
ratings provide a reasonably valid measure for use in 
personnel research.”—D. G. Brown. 
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4779. Campbell, Donald T. Interrelationships 
among leadership criterion measures for a popula- 
tion of Air Force pilot cadets. USAF Personnel 
Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-70. vii, 3 p. 
—A variety of leadership criterion measures was col- 
lected for numbers ranging from 239 to 423 pilot 
cadets: military aptitude 5-point ratings from all 
classmates, military-training instructors, and flying- 
training instructors; academic training grades and 
flying training grades ; demerits ; cadet nominations of 
classmates as most or least likely to succeed in regard 
to supervisory and administrative duties, prestige 
among subordinates, and promotions. The intercor- 
relations among a total of 10 measures thus obtained 
are reported.—4. ligliano. 

4780. Castle, Peter F.C. The assessment of the 
effects of training courses for supervisors: A pilot 
study. Occup. Psyc hol., 1957, 31, 44—46. 

4781. Chiles, W. Dean. Effects of elevated tem- 
peratures on performance of a complex mental 
task. (SAF WADC tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57-7260. 
iv, 9 p.—Ss were tested on a complex mental task 
at 4 different effective temperatures. Differences 
among the temperature conditions were not significant. 
This result is in contrast to that obtained by Pepler 
who reported significant differences under essentially 
the same conditions. It is concluded that there is no 
effect of elevated temperatures, within the range used, 
on the performance of this complex mental task.—R 
T. Cave. 

4782. Church, Stephen A. (USAF Pers. & Train. 
Res. Cent., Lackland AFB, Tex.) Refinement and 
validation of an aiming-point identification mo- 
tion-picture group test. USAF Personnel Train. 
Res. Cent. Developm. Rep., 1957. No. 57-142. vii, 
16 p.—Radar aiming-point identification tests were 
studied by administering 2 forms of the test to 90 
rated flying officers attending Basic Observer B-47X 
training. Reliability of the 38-item test was .90; 
the 19-item equivalent form’s reliability was .76. 
“This test may be useful in predicting circular errors 
made on check flight missions and instructor ratings 
of radarscope-interpretative skills as well as a cri- 
terion measure for research.”—S. L. Freud. 

4783. Courbin, J.-P. La formation psychologi- 
que des agents chargés du placement dans les serv- 
ices de main-d’oeuvre. (The psychological training 
ing of the placement officers in the manpower serv- 
ices.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1957, 6, 
283-296.—“The method chosen consisted in the study 
and discussion, by a small group, of actual cases of 
placement, allowing the concrete introduction of 
tested psychological practice with a view to suggest- 
ing their adoption. The group discussions, carefully 
prepared by individual interviews with the partici- 
pants, and conducted according to the principles of 
accredited methods, resulted in the drafting, by the 
Employment Officers themselves, of the presentation 
of cases of placement designed to be distributed and 
to serve as practical examples during periodical re- 
fresher courses.” English, German, and Spanish 
summaries.—)V’. Sanua. 

4784. Cox, John A., Jr., & Christal, Raymond E. 
Development and validation of the pilot instruc- 
tor selection examination. USAF Personnel Train. 
Res. Cent. develpm. Rep., 1956, No. 56-114. vi, 24 p. 
—A battery of 6 tests was constructed to select flight 
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instructors successful in terms of on-the-job ratings 
as well as grades in instructor school. Test scores 
were correlated with instructor school grades and 
with ratings from several sources: student ratings of 
flight instructors, supervisor ratings of instructors, 
instructor ratings of fellow instructors. Test scores 
predicted school grades. Both test scores and school 
grades were unrelated to on-the-job success of instruc- 
tors as measured by ratings. While this battery could 
be used to select pilots for instructors school, there 
was no evidence that it would assure the assignment 
of instructors more successful on the job than in- 
structors selected by other methods.—B. O. Hartman. 


4785. Creager, John A. Discriminant analysis 
and its role in the classification of airmen. USAF 
Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57- 
127. v, 23 p.—Basic issues of discriminant analysis, 
methodology, and applications are reviewed critically 
from the viewpoint of potential application to the 
selection and classification of airmen. Ultimate prac- 
tical utility depends on solution of the criterion prob- 
lem through further research. 44 references.—M. C. 
Benton. 

4786. Crooks, Robert M. (United Parcel Service, 
N. Y.) Developing employees’ interest in our 
customers’ well-being. Personnel J., 1957, 36, 246— 
248.—In a 2-hour conference type training session, 
about 30 employees are indoctrinated concerning the 
importance of the customers’ satisfaction to their own 
security. They are shown that if the customer is not 
provided with a quality product or service at a rea- 
sonable cost he will take his business elsewhere. The 


company’s customers are discussed to help the em- 
ployees take a more personal interest in them and their 


problems. Finally, the employees are helped to see 
what they can do to strengthen their job security. 
In the parcel service business, this includes courtesy, 
promptness, keeping careful records, maintaining good 
equipment, and neatness of appearance.—M. B 
Mitchell. 

4787. Daniel, Robert S., Eason, Robert G., & 
Dick, R. Dale. Reliability of the map-match 
method for assessment of navigator performance 
in radar bombing. (SAF Personnel Train. Res. 
Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-121. v, 12 p.—With 
what degree of precision can the same and a differ- 
ent map-match operator reproduce a set of scores by 
independent rematching at a later time? Findings: 
“Matching along the azimuth dimension and match- 
ing along the ranging dimension are both satisfac- 
torily reliable for general use, but azimuth matching 
shows an appreciably higher reliability. The larger 
the scale of map used, the greater the precision of 
reproducibility. The reliability of reproduction by 
a different map-match operator is somewhat less satis- 
factory than that by the same operator at a different 
time.” —D. G. Brown. 


4788. Das, R. S. Recommendations for per- 
sonnel selection in India based on British selection 
methods in the civil service and industry. /ndian 
J. Stat., 1957, 17, 385-392.—Selection procedures in 
Britain are reviewed as to 2 main types: batteries of 
paper-and-pencil tests, and “new type” selection 
boards (psychological tests plus original problem 
situations plus interviews). Published validity co- 
efficients for the former are low; higher validities are 
noted for the latter (from .50 to .68). Both types of 
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assessment procedures have applicability for India 
after suitable modifications: paper-and-pencil test bat- 
teries for nonadministrative personnel selection ; selec- 
tion board procedures for higher level positions.— 
W. L. Barnette, Jr. 

4789. Das, Rhea S. (Indian Stat. Inst. Calcutta) 
Methodological analysis of interview data for per- 
sonnel selection. Psychol. Stud., Mysore, 1957, 2 
(2), 1-11.—"Interview data from personnel selection 
programs have been subjected to a methodological 
analysis of reliability and errors of judgment. The 
results of the analysis indicate that increased relia- 
bility and statistical control of errors of judgment 
are possible through the use of quantitative rating 
forms.” —U. Pareek. 

4790. De Wet, D. R. Two tests of implement 
manipulation. J/. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res. Johan- 
nesburg, 1957, 7, 75-77.—2 tests are described. The 
technique for administration and detailed diagrams 
with dimensions are presented. The Chopsticks test 
is intended to measure specialized manual skills which 
are needed in certain occupations. The Tweezer- 
Nozzle test measures manipulative dexterity “in rela- 
tion to a background of wider muscular control and 
postural dynamics.”—J. L. Walker. 

4791. Eilbert, Leo R., Glaser, Robert, & Hanes, 
Randall M. Research on the feasibility of selec- 
tion of personnel for duty at isolated stations. 
USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. tech. Rep., 1957, 
No. 57-4. vii, 54 p.—Enlisted personnel at 8 Arctic 
bases were administered a battery of tests (N = 648) 
and interviewed (N =213). Supervisory nomina- 
tions for good and poor adjustment were used to select 
a well-adjusted group of 112 men and a poorly ad- 
justed group of 83 men. The 2 groups were com- 
pared for differences in the general areas of personal 
background, personality characteristics, and medical 
complaints. Measures obtained from the tests and 
interviews concurrently differentiated good and poor 
adjustment. Since variables based on long-term per- 
sonality and background characteristics differentiated 
the 2 groups, it appears that a man’s history of ad- 
justment may be the best predictor of adjustment to 
an isolated Arctic environment.—B. O. Hartman. 

4792. Fleishman, Edwin A., & Friedman, Mor- 
ton P. The development of the Air Force aural 
code test. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. 
Rep., 1957, No. 57-131. vi, 42 p.—Improvement of 
procedures for selecting airmen for radio operator 
training has been a problem in the Air Force pro- 
gram. Attrition rate of students at one time reached 
40%. Continuous effort to develop new procedures 
has resulted in decided improvement. This report 
describes the background and development of the Air 
Force Aural Code Test which is now operational in 
the Airman Classification Battery and receives major 
weight in selection of radio operators.—M. C. Benton. 

4793. Flyer, Eli S.. & Carp, Abraham. Reten- 
tion of rated AFROTC officers. USAF Personnel 
Train. Res. Cent. develpm. Rep., 1957, No. 57-126. 
vi, 33 p—A study was made of the differences be- 
tween AFROTC career and noncareer student pilots 
with regard to performance in training, attitudes to- 
wards flying and military life prior to training, per- 
sonal background factors, and several other variables. 
In addition, a group of over 400 basic pilot-training 
graduates were interviewed with regard to factors 
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involved in their decisions concerning an Air Force 
career. Results indicated a high relationship between 
career interests and attitudes towards flying, attitudes 
towards military life, and civilian job opportunities. 

S. L. Freud. 

4794. Forgays, Donald G., & Levy, Bernard I. 
Combat performance characteristics associated 
with changes in the membership of medium- 
bomber crews. (SAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. 
res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-140. vi, 18 p.—Crews of 85 
medium bombers were trichotomized on the basis of 
the number of changes in the crew membership from 
the time of first organization. 13 criteria of per- 
formance in combat were used. Crews with a medium 
number of changes generally performed better. More 
detailed analyses are reported.—B. T. Jensen. 


4795. Frederiksen, Norman; Saunders, D. R., & 
Wand, Barbara. The In-Basket Test. Psychol. 
Vonogr., 1957, 71(9) (Whole No. 438), 28 p.—A 
descriptive report on a situational test designed for 
use in evaluating instruction as it applies specifically 
to the administrative proficiency of field grad air 
force officers attending the Command and _ Staff 
School of the Air University. The In-Basket Test 
refers to the contents of an “in-basket’’ filled with 
correspondence and other pertinent material upon 
which the student, acting in 4 different assigned roles 
(Commanding Officer, Director of Material, Director 
of Personnel, and Director of Operations for a fic 
ticious composite wing), is supposed to respond in an 
appropriate manner relevant to the objectives of the 
course. The results attained indicate that this test 
has a “reasonably high degree of reliability, but in 
its present form .. . is low in content reliability.” It 
is suggested that this can be corrected by reassigning 
scoring weights, elimination of poor items, revision 
of some items, and through factor analysis.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

4796. Fruchter, Dorothy Anne; Brokaw, Leland 
D., & McReynolds, Jane. Effects of speed and dif- 
ficulty level on the factorial content of spatial 
tests. (/SAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent., Res. Rep.. 
1957, No. 57-89. vii, 14 p.—9 spatial tests (one of 
which a newly designed Fish Bowl Test), providing 
15 scores, were administered to 241 basic airmen, 
under both power and speed conditions. A factor 
analysis isolated 5 factors, 2 of them test-specific and 
the remaining 3 described as Visualization (“ability 
to imagine or recognize a new appearance of a spatial 
pattern in which the parts have been rearranged’), 
Spatial Relations (‘ability to determine rapidly spatial 
relations relative to the bodily orientation of the ob- 
and Perceptual Speed. No general space 
factor was isolated. Speeding alters the factorial con- 
tent of spatial tests. Easier items in some instances 
proved as good as, or better than, difficult items as 
measures of Visualization. Right and wrong scores 
of some speeded tests yielded different factor load- 
ings (rights heavier in Perceptual Speed; wrongs 
heavier in Visualization).—A. Vigliano. 

4797. Gaier, Eugene L., McQuitty, Louis L., & 
Cherry, Charles N. A procedure for developing 
job-knowledge tests. USAF Personnel Train. Res. 
Cent. res. Rep., 1956, No. 56-113. v, 20 p.—A pro- 
cedure was developed for building job-knowledge tests 
for placement at various training levels and job 
families, particularly where job-knowledge and pro- 
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ficiency on the job are unrelated. Three 100-item 
job-knowledge tests, prepared from a pool of 12,668 
mechanical test items, were administered to 645 AF 
aircraft and engine mechanics at four levels of 
training and experience. Item differentiation between 
groups was a function of the airplane part concerned. 
Job knowledge from formal schooling was differ- 
entially related to airplane part and to item discrimi- 
nation of training levels. Item differentiating power 
was attributed to differential learning and forgetting 
rather than selective attention at various levels of 
training and experience. Tests developed by this 
procedure have applications different from selected 
indexes of the Airman Classification Battery.—R. O. 
Hartman, 


4798. Gardner, John F., Lacey, Robert J., See- 
ger, Charles M., & Wade, James E. (Aero Med. 
Lab., Wright-Patterson AFB., Ohio) In-flight com- 
parison of pilot performance on a standard USAF 
and an experimental instrument panel. USAF 
WADC tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57-270. v, 18 p.—In- 
strument Landing System (ILS) approaches were 
flown by experienced pilots using both panels. The 
experimental panel employed an aircraft reference 
type presentation that used the “principle of the mov- 
ing part.” The results were inconclusive although 
the most favorable scores consistently were made 
while flying with the experimental panel. Pilots had 
little difficulty in going from panel to panel but ex- 
pressed a preference for the standard panel.—R. T. 
C ave. 

4799. Gellerman, Saul W. Seven deadly sins of 
executive placement. Mgmt. Rev., 1958, 47, 4-9, 
73-78.—Some of the problems that can play a critical 
part in the placement process are examined: careless 
treatment of candidates, overdependence on expert 
opinions, overestimating or misjudging job require- 
ments, making stopgap appointments, “pigeon-holing” 
prospective candidates, disregarding the company per- 
sonality, overlooking personal compatibility.—A. 
Kubany. 

4800. Gibbs, C. B. The worker and his tools. 
Occup. Psychol., 1957, 31, 38-43. 


4801. Gilbert, Thomas F. (U. Georgia) Experi- 
ments in morale. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 299- 
308.—“After pretests, a 30-item (accustomization to 
the army) form was devised (including an 8-item 
subscale relevant to Quartermaster clothing, food, and 
equipment) and administered to re-assignees and three 
groups of 16-week infantry trainees at three respec- 
tive levels of training.” Among other findings, scores 
indicated that “accustomization to clothing and equip- 
ment tends to reflect accustomization to the army in 
general ; items related to personal and future security 
reflect the lowest degree of accustomization to mili- 
tary life ; those soldiers planning to re-enlist evidenced 
a greater degree of accustomization to military life 
in general and Quartermaster issue in particular ; and, 
Negroes displayed more favorable accustomization to 
both military life and Quartermaster issue than 
Caucasians.”—J. C. Franklin. 


4802. Giora, A. Zeév. (Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Israel Defence Army) Liveayat hanipuy hapsi- 
khiatri batsava. (On the problem of psychiatric 
screening in the Army.) Harefuah, 1957, 52, 292- 
294.—“The ordinary medical classification during 
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mobilization fails to reveal people suffering from 
mental deficiences.” Stouffer’s results are given that 
merely psychiatric examinations are not satisfactory. 
Thus, psychodiagnostic tests are to be administered. 
The pros and cons of a thorough screening are dis- 
cussed and results of American attempts analyzed. 
Use of Zulliger’s Z-test is suggested, and the first 
results in the Israel Defence Army are given.—H. 
Ormian. 

4803. Gordon, Mary Agnes. Interaction of ex- 
perience and aptitude in predicting success in 
training courses for airplane and engine mechanics. 
USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, 
No. 57-133. v, 11 p.—Biographical information re- 
garding mechanical experience and cultural back- 
ground was examined with respect to mechanical apti- 
tude test scores and performance in early and later 


parts of courses for airplane and engine mechanics, 


Cultural factors have little effect, but previous me- 
chanical experience is related to aptitude and to 
course grades at various parts of the training pro- 
gram.—B. T. Jensen. 

4804. Gragg, Donald B., & Douglass, Howard J. 
Conversion tables for selected airman classifica- 
tion battery scores and comparable scores on other 
selected service and civilian tests; USAF Person- 
nel Train. Res. Cent. develpm. Rep., 1956, No. 56-89. 
vi, 22 p.—To provide procedures for classifying per- 
sonnel from one service for training facilities of an- 
other in the absence of a classification battery com- 
mon to the 3 services, tables for converting scores 
from tests used by one ‘service to scores on tests used 
by another were developed. 4 samples totaling 4548 
basic-airman were tested. Subgroups in each sample 
were administered different military classification 
tests. One group was given the Stanford-Binet. The 
smoothed equi-percentile method was employed. The 
tables provide conversions for scores in 3 Air Force 
aptitude areas: general, mechanical, and clerical. 
High correlations, similarity of factor loadings, over- 
lap of occupational specialities, and overlap of similar 
subtests indicated that different batteries could be 
used for predicting common criteria.—B. O. Hartman. 


4805. Grivest, Mary T., & Lynch, John C. (Chi- 
cago, Ill.) Educational implications of personnel 
inventory of supervisors, head nurses and staff 
nurses in selected hospitals. J. Exp. Educ., 1957, 
26, 179-184.—The Science Research Associates Em- 
ployee Inventory was given to 215 nurses. The sam- 
ple was composed of 31 supervisors, 52 head nurses, 
and 132 staff nurses. Responses for each group were 
analyzed under the following headings: job and con- 
ditions of work, financial rewards, personal relations, 
operating efficiency, individual satisfactions, and re- 
action to the inventory. “The two most significant 
conclusions applicable to all participating groups 
were: 1) The nurses were satisfied with their pay, 
2) They felt that their professional duties were mean- 
ingful and valuable.” Differences between groups 
and with industry norms are discussed.—-Eric F. 
Gardner. 

4806. Halley, W. J. Programmes for executive 
development. Personnel pract. Bull., Melbourne, 
1957, 13, 28-36.—A discussion of programs and tech- 
niques used in executive development including out- 
side vs. in-company, select training courses, job rota- 
tion, and the experience method. Included is a se- 
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lected bibliography of 53 American, Australian, and 
British publications —J. L. Walker. 


,4807. Hausman, Howard J., & Morsh, Joseph E. 
The aviation mechanic testing program in the 
operational compounds. USAF Personnel Train. 
Res. Cent. develpm. Rep., 1956, No. 56-53. v, 18 p.— 
This report describes a program to develop instru- 
ments for evaluating proficiency of military aviation 
maintenance personnel in operating commands. De- 
velopmental steps and general results are discussed.— 
B. O. Hartman. 

4808. Houston, Robert C., & Green, M. R. (U. 
Illinois) Training evaluation of an instrument 
panel homogeneous with respect to the principle 
of the moving part. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 
1957, No. 57-551. vi, 59 p.—20 flight-naive student 
pilots were trained under simulated instrument con- 
ditions. Half, of the Ss used an experimental panel 
in which the moving indices consistently represented 
the aircraft’s performance, and half were given iden- 
tical training on a conventional panel. After train- 
ing the Ss flew a C-47 on Instrument Landing Sys- 
tem (ILS) approaches under simulated instrument 
conditions. Analysis of the performance obtained 


during ground training and in the air showed the 
group trained on the experimental panel to be sig- 
bibliography.—R. T. 


nificantly superior. 31-item 
Cave. 

4809. Judy, Chester J.. & Adair, John G. A 
comparison of two groups of mechanics on spe- 
cific maintenance knowledges. USAF Personnel 
Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-139. v, 18 p. 
—Field- and laboratory-trained B-52 mechanics were 
compared on the basis of job-knowledge tests in 8 
knowledge areas. There were no differences be- 
tween the 2 groups as a whole, but in 6 areas field 
training seems better for mechanics of high aptitude 
and high experience. Figures and other details are 
included in the report.—B. T. Jensen. 

4810. Juola, Arvo E. (Michigan State U.) 
Leaderless group discussion ratings: What do 
they measure? Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 
499-509.—Leaderless group discussion (LGD) rat- 
ings tend to be global and seem to be based on at- 
tributes that are not differentiated by the observers. 
Raters failed to differentiate in ratings made on lead- 
ership, group effectiveness, social intelligence, or job 
desirability. Substantial correlations (median rho 
= .89) were found between measures of time spent 
talking and composite ratings by observers of the 
LGD participants.—W. Coleman. 


4811. Kaczowski, H. R., & Connery, T. F. (U. 
Wisconsin) PMA factors as predictors of high 
school workshop performance. Psychol. Newsltr, 
NYU, 1958, 9, 232-233.—A total of 500 students who 
were given the Chicago Primary Mental Abilities 
Test (PMA) in the fifth grade and subsequently 
enrolled in an industrial arts high school workshop 
were selected for study. All correlations calculated 
between PMA factors and worshop grades were sig- 
nificant indicating “that PMA scores obtained in fifth 
grade could be used to select students for high school 
workshops.”—M. S. Maysner. 

4812. Kincaid, Harry V., & Bright, Margaret. 
Interviewing the business elite. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1957, 63, 304—311.—Illustrates the benefits of tandem 
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interviewing, i.e., using 2 interviewers instead of 1 in 
interviewing top-ranking business executives. Tan- 
dem interviewing eliminates much interview bias and 
increases efficiency in gathering and interpreting 
data.—K. M. Frumkin. 

4813. Krumboltz, John D., & Christal, Raymond 
E. Predictive validities for first-year criteria at 
the Air Force Academy. (SAF Personnel Train. 
Res. Cent, develpm. Rep., 1957, No. 57-95. v, 6 p.— 
“The correlations of [41] predictors with [14 course 
grade and rating| criteria as well as the intercor- 
relations among criteria are presented for 239 cadets 
in the Class of 1959 who completed their first full 
year of training at the Air Force Academy. The 
general magnitude of the validities is quite high 
especially in view of the fact that considerable re- 
striction in range has occurred due to selection and 


attrition. However, some of the criteria (e.g., the 


Aptitude for Commissioned Service Rating and grades 
in Philosophy) are not predicted as well as might be 


desired.”"—P. Ash. 

i814. Krumboltz, John D., & Christal, Raymond 
E. (Michigan State UL.) Relative pilot aptitude 
and success in primary pilot training. /. appl. /’sy- 
chol,, 1957, 41, 409-413.—" Based on a sample of 216 
aviation cadets ... the analysis revealed that a cadet 
has a better chance of success if he is grouped with 
cadets of relatively lower aptitude than himself rather 
than with cadets of relatively higher aptitude. Thus, 
instructors in this study tended to have a relative 
reference. ‘To the extent that this phe- 
nomenon operates in other training situations, the 
nation is denied the services of the most highly quali 
fied trained personnel, and the true validity of apti- 
Methods of minimizing 
these dangers are discussed.” P. Ash. 

4815. Levine, Abraham S. (Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel) A well-diversified portfolio of military 
selection research. /’ersonnel Psychol., 1957, 10, 
433-438.—Drawing upon the Navy's personnel selec- 
tion research program, the author describes a diversi- 
fied portfolio of research, giving examples of projects 
yielding regular dividends, developmental growth 
projects both conservative and long-shot, and support- 
ing projects (such as criterion studies). Both peace- 
time and mobilization needs must be anticipated with 
appropriate hedging.—A. S. Thompson. 

4816. Locke, Bernard. Comparison of naval of- 
fenders with nonoffenders on a projective sentence 
completion test. US Armed Forces med. J., 1957, 
8, 1825-1828.—"Fifty brig inmates and a matched 
group of 50 men in nondisciplinary status were given 
the Stein Sentence Completion Test. . . . Blind evalu- 
ation of the test results made independently by three 
competent judges revealed that the prisoner group ap- 
parently was more maladjusted than the nonprisoner 
group in all areas studied, and showed that there 
were significant differences in attitude towards in- 
feriors, in attitude toward peers, in guilt feelings, and 
in energy level.”—G. H. Crampton. 

4817. McCarter, W. B. (California Dept. of Em- 
ployment) A test battery sparks a training pro- 
gram. Emplyt. Secur. Rev., 1957, 24, 3-5, 8.—De- 
scribes how the California agency’s efforts in de- 
veloping a special aptitude test battery is combating 
a shortage of skilled technicians in the electronics in- 
dustry. The test battery, developed to meet a local 
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need, has been released nationally and has stimulated 
discussion among employers for similar testing pro- 
grams for additional worker classifications.—S. L. 
Warren. 

4818. McCormick, Ernest J., Finn, Robert H., & 
Scheips, Charles D. (Purdue U.) Patterns of job 
requirements. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 358-364. 
—*This study involved both a factor analysis of job 
variables and the development of patterns of job re- 
quirements in terms of these factors. The major re- 
sults can be summarized as follows: (a) The factor 
analysis of 44 variables resulted in the emergence of 
seven factors that may be thought of as job require- 
ment factors. (b) The classification of jobs into 
patterns of job requirements (in terms of factor score 
level) revealed a strong concentration of jobs in a 
very limited number of the various possible patterns.” 
—P. Ash. 

4819. McQuitty, Louis L. (Michigan State U.) 
A pattern analysis of descriptions of “best” and 
“poorest” mechanics compared with factor-ana- 
lytic results. Psychol. Monogr., 1957, 71(17) 
(Whole No. 446), 24 p.—*“This paper has applied an 
abbreviated version of a method of analysis, called 
agreement analysis, for the isolation and classifica- 
tion of types into a hierarchical system.” As illus- 
trative material McQuitty has applied agreement 
analysis “to descriptions of mechanics selected as 
and demonstrated that reasonably 


‘best’ or ‘poorest’ ” 
These re- 


dependable and valid results are obtained. 
sults were compared with “results from a_ factor 
analysis of common data” and it was found that the 
“two methods classify data differently but not entirely 
independently.” Both methods appear to be mean- 
ingful and useful in the interpretation of behavior, 
but further study is indicated to throw more light 
on the issues of reliability of items.—M. A. Seiden- 
feld. 

4820. Maier, Norman, R. F. The appraisal in- 
terview: Objectives, methods and skills. New 
York: Wiley, 1958. xi, 246 p. $5.95.—‘“This book 
thoroughly explores the styles of appraisal interviews; 
each requiring different skills and designed to meet 
different objectives. The author describes the prob- 
lems faced by the interviewer, the skills needed to 
make the interview successful by overcoming these 
problems, and the importance of clarifying the objec- 
tives of the interview in order to reach a productive 
conclusion. Actual transcriptions of interviews, con- 
ducted by different methods, have been included to 
illustrate specific problems.”—L. C. Watkins. 


4821. Massey, Iris H., & Creager, John A. Vali- 
dation of the Airman Classification Battery, 1949— 
1953. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 
1956, No. 56-129. vi, 17 p.—Previously published 
and more recently available validity data are sum- 
marized for the Airman Classification Battery for the 
period 1949-1953, based on correlational analyses 
and experimental studies of various testing conditions. 
Training criteria were used principally, phase and 
proficiency criteria, occasionally. Evidence suggests: 
that the batteries are reliable with useful validity for 
several training criteria, that more spatial and rea- 
soning ability coverage is needed, that the batteries 
are rather insensitive to certain testing conditions, 
and that differential validity is limited by high apti- 
tude index intercorrelations. Recommendations for 
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future revision and validation were given. 42 refer- 
ences.—A. Plankey. 

4822. Matthews, Jack, & Lupfer, Barbara. De- 
velopment of tests to measure nonintellectual 
aspects of officer aptitude. USAF Personnel Train. 
Res. Cent. tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57-6. vi, 34 p.— 
From critical incidents of officer and aircrew per- 
formance and other critical requirements studies, 36 
nonintellectual behaviors were obtained. These were 
grouped into 4 areas: accepting organizational re- 
sponsibility, accepting personal responsibility, main- 
taining proficiency under emotional stress, and work- 
ing effectively with others. Detailed rationales, de- 
scriptions, and scoring procedures were worked out. 
Rating checklists and a criterion report sheet for col- 
lection of criterion data were developed and adminis- 
tered to AF Officer Candidate School classes. The 
checklists showed no relationship to the various 
criteria, and the criterion report sheets failed to dis- 
criminate between the 4 behavioral areas.—B. OU. 
Hartman, 

4823. Mayo, George Douglas, & Thomas, David 
S. (Naval Air Technical Training Command) 
Practical experience and technical training. /er- 
sonnel Psychol., 1957, 10, 453-462.—The military 
services of this country all operate large scale tech- 
nical training programs in which selected recruits are 
trained prior to being assigned to the operating forces. 
The present study supports the hypothesis that train- 
ees assimilate technical training better if they have 
practical experience in an operating unit prior to 
technical training. Indirectly the results support some 


of the current industrial practices in apprenticeship 
and company training school programs.—dA. S. 


Thompson. 

4824. Merck, John W., & McMahan, C. A. Esti- 
mates of failures of the Armed Forces Qualifica- 
tion Test, 1956. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. 
res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-67. v, 16 p.—The Armed 
Forces Qualification Test (AFQT) is actually ad- 
ministered only to a selected portion of the popula- 
tion of males between the ages of 18 and 34 (regis- 
trant ages). The AFQT is designed to eliminate the 
10% of the total population having the lowest apti- 
tude. It actually eliminates registrants with scores 
falling below 10 percentile points. The purpose of 
the study was to estimate what proportion of failures 
would be obtained if the AFQT were actually ad- 
ministered to the total population of males of regis- 
trant ages. Data were obtained from a variety of 
official statistics for the years 1950-56. The failure 
rate in each of 6 categories, homogeneous with regard 
to ability to pass the AFQT, was estimated on em- 
pirical or logical ground. ‘These estimates were com- 
bined into an over-all expected failure rate. Results 
indicate that 10.9% of the total male population of 
registrant ages could be expected to fail the test. 
This ratio corresponds well to the intended screening 
function of the AFQT.—A. ligliano. 

4825. Michael, William B. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Differential testing of high-level person- 
nel. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 475-490.— 
The field of differential testing for high-level per- 
sonnel is surveyed, and answers are offered to 6 major 
questions that were posited: (a) several different sta- 
tistical models are available for the prediction of per- 
formance; (b) they seem to be adequate by helping to 
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improve the prediction of performance; (c) interests, 
personality characteristics, and motivation must be 
considered in predicting success; (d) theory con- 
struction has been furthered by Guilford’s formula- 
tion of the structure of the intellect and the work of 
Bloom et al on a taxonomy of educational objectives ; 
(e) the growth of test committees with representation 
from education, business, industry, government, and 
labor should facilitate large-scale, long-range co- 
operate research; and (f) test research and develop- 
ment in noncognitive areas, increased use of factor 
tests, and more extensive exploration of the behavioral 
characteristics of various criteria.—l. Coleman. 


4826. Miller, Wilbur C., & Green, Joel E. An 
analysis of the scoring system for the E-4 Fire 
Control Performance Test. (SAF Personnel 
Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-109. vi, 
18 p.—The E-4 Fire Control Performance Test ( E-4 
FCPT) was analyzed for a series of performance 
tasks for measuring the proficiency of mechanics. 
Each task in the E-4 FCPT was divided into a series 
of steps that were necessary to check or adjust the 
equipment. Errors made by each mechanic were 
evaluated by classification into one of the following 
categories: O (omitted step), S (‘‘stuck” and had to 
be told next step in sequence), I (irrelevant be- 
havior), and W (wrong step performed). Correla- 
tional and analysis of variance techniques were uti- 
lized in evaluating the interpretability and reliability 
of these performance testing and scoring procedures. 
Conclusions: (a) problems composing test were heter- 
ogeneous and performance variable among problems ; 
(b) different types of errors appeared to identify dif- 
ferent behavior patterns; (c) a major difficulty was 
lack of subject variability and lack of differentiation 
of maintenance ability among mechanics; (d) similar 
errors in different problems may not be comparable in 
terms of the scoring system; (e) while a total error 
score may indicate over-all ability, it appears unlikely 
that a total specific skill assets or deficiencies score 
can be derived; and (f) higher inter-rater reliability 
was obtained with the scoring system; there was close 
agreement between observers relative to classification 
of errors.—D. G. Brown. 


4827. Morsh, Joseph E. The development of 
Air Force Factor Reference Battery II. (/SA/i 
Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57- 
104. vi, 21 p—Concerned with determining the ex 
tent that test characteristics of 11 selected factor ref- 
erence tests, Air Force Factor Reference Battery II 
(FRB IL), remained adequate after they had been 
shortened. The FRB II, developed for appraising 
aptitudes and capabilities of trained technical special- 
ists, was given twice to 222 basic airmen, 88 senior 
NCO Recruiter School students, and to 206 USAF 
Academy cadets. “The data obtained were subjected 
to a comprehensive statistical analysis in order to 
ascertain test reliabilities and interrelationships. The 
correlations of FRB II tests with a large number of 
other tests variables were also determined.” Con- 
clusions: “The FRB II tests, despite their brevity, 
appear to have satisfactory reliability. Several of the 
tests offer an effective means for identifying certain 
relatively pure factors. It is anticipated that these 
measures will have maximum usefulness in the study 
of performance, proficiency, and aptitude of tech- 
nically trained airmen, and in facilitating the differ- 
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entiation of groups in the operating commands,.”— 
D. G. Brown. 

4828. Nelson, Paul D. A note on occupational 
ratings of security and prestige. USN Sch. Aviat. 
Ved. res. Rep., 1957, Proj. No. NM 16 01 11, Sub. 4, 
No. 5. ii, 4 p.—Attitudes of naval aviation cadets 
and naval aviation officer candidates were 
in terms of the amount of security and prestige at- 
tached to a career in naval aviation in comparison to 
20 other occupations. Naval aviation, for both 
groups, ranked fourth and fifth on prestige and se 
curity, respectively. Under both attributes, naval 
aviation was ranked higher than a career as a naval 
line officer, an air force pilot, or an airlines pilot. 

4829. Newman, Sidney H., Howell, Margaret 
A., & Harris, Frank J. Forced choice and other 
methods for evaluating professional health per- 
sonnel, /sychol. Monogr., 1957, 71(10) (Whole No. 
439), 27 p—A comparative study of the forced choice 
technique with other methods for the evaluation of 
performance of professional health personnel work- 
ing as commissioned officers in the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. <A forced choice 
tetrads, a 10-point rating scale on job proficiency, 
8 10-point scales on personal qualifications, and a 
22-item check-list based on comments appearing in 
the officer's progress report were the instruments 
used and compared. They were in turn validated 
upon a criterion of service performance, graphic rat- 
ing scales of work performance personality, and over- 
all value to the service. The results indicate that the 


assessed 


series of 50 


forced choice selection was highly effective for evalu- 
ating performance of professional commissioned per- 


sonnel of USPHS. The “hospital physician” was 
found to be the occupational group (of the six groups 
scored) with the highest validity coefficients. “Va- 
lidity coefficients were generally higher when work 
performance rather than personality was used as the 
criterion.”"—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4830. Ossorio, Elizabeth D., & Rigby, Marilyn 
K. Thematic Apperception Test response pat- 
terns in the prediction of officer success. St. Louis 
U. Dept. Psychol. tech. Rep., 1957, No. 7. 30 p.— 
An attempt to predict the success of 65 enlisted 
Marine Corps officer candidates from patterns of 
conformity responses to 10 cards from the TAT. The 
Ss were randomly separated into 2 subsamples: de- 
velopmental and cross-validational. A conformity re- 
sponse was one given by at least 70% of all Ss in the 
developmental subsample. The criterion measures 
consisted of scaled ratings by their superior officers 
of the Ss’ effectiveness as junior officers. The results 
showed a general lack of success in the attempted 
prediction, “due mainly to the small number of men 
belonging to the various criterion groups and the 
small number of items that met all criteria for in- 
clusion in the cluster ... [and] the inability to select 
items on the basis of theoretical considerations 
because too many items were eliminated on statistical 
grounds, leaving too few items for further selection. 
‘ Considering the difficulty of such a prediction 
problem, the results do not necessarily invalidate the 
theoretical concepts and the methodology used here.” 
35 references.—D. G. Brown. 

4831. Parrish, J. A. (Personnel Research Branch, 
The Adjutant General’s Office) The prediction of 
voluntary resignation at officer candidate schools. 
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Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 606-611.—With 
1582 cases in 5 army officer candidate schools, Parrish 
examined the use of a biographical information blank 
for predicting voluntary resignation from OCS. 3 
scoring keys were developed from an item analysis 
based on 1000 cases. Using the remaining 582 as a 
validation sample, biserial validity coefficients and 
product-moment intercorrelations were computed with 
3 criterion dichotomies. The resultant mean r’s were 
37.9 for the judgment key and 29.8 for the empirical 
resignation key. Including a suppressor key, multiple 
r’s of .505 for the resign-pass criterion, .388 for the 
resign-nonresign, and .429 for the pass-fail criterion 
were obtained.—IV’. Coleman. 


4832. Porter, Lyman W., & Ghiselli, Edwin E. 
(U. California) The self perceptions of top and 
middle management personnel. Personnel Psy- 
chol., 1957, 10, 397-406.—Samples of top and middle 
management were shown to differ on a forced choice 
adjective checklist. From these differences, charac- 
terizations of the 2 levels were made in terms of types 
of decision making and role. Implications for selec- 
tion and training are pointed out.—A. S. Thompson. 

4833. Ray, W.S. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) Verbal 
compared with manipulative solution of an ap- 
paratus-problem. USAF Personnel Train. Res. 
Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-117. 2 p.—2 groups of 
64 Ss were each required to turn off a light by ma- 
nipulating 7 switches on a panel. The experimental 
group discussed its solution prior to manipulating the 
switches and the control group proceeded directly to 
manipulation. The simultaneous operation of 2 
switches was required to turn the light off. The ap- 
pearance of 2-switch manipulation was used as the 
criterion of success. The experimental group made 
fewer repetitive errors and required fewer, trials than 
did the purely manipulative control group.—B. O. 
Hartman. 

4834. Reuning, H. The Pauli Test: New find- 
ings from factor analysis. /. Nat. /nst. Personnel 
Res., Johannesburg, 1957, 7, 3-27.—16 numerical 
measures were derived from a curve of work (quan- 
tity of output, quality of performance, etc.) for 110 
mining apprentices. 4 dichotomized responses to 
questions on the Pauli Test were also obtained. 
Thurstone’s centroid method is used. Temperamental 
qualities, vocational and energy aspects of personality 
are more important than ability factors for success on 
the Pauli Test. 53 references.—J. L. Walker. 

4835. Rimland, Bernard. The development of a 
test for selecting career motivated NROTC ap- 
plicants. WSN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 
1957, No. 57-8. vi, 17 p.—2 experimental test forms, 
XA and XB, were developed. XB was simply XA 
modified for applicability to USN officers. Item dis- 
crimination and fakability were studied. Items were 
validated by comparing the answers of students with 
their attitude toward becoming career officers and 
by comparing answers of naval officers with their 
actual career decisions. While most items were 
chosen for discrimination and nonfakability, several 
items were keyed as suppressors, being selected on the 
basis of being nondiscriminating but fakable. On 
cross-validation against actual career decisions of of- 
ficers the median correlation was .33 and against 
career intentions of students the median correlation 
was .30.—H. P. Kelley. 
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4836. Roby, Thornton B., & Lanzetta, John T. 
A replication study of work group structure and 
task performance. (SAF Personnel Train. Res. 
Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-85. vii, 12 p.—An 
earlier experiment by the same authors (31: 9041) 
was replicated. Each of 3 airmen of a work group 
had at his direct disposal only a portion of the in- 
formation required for proper adjustments of his set 
of simulated aircraft controls; he had to secure the 
remaining information from the other team members 
through a phone relay. There were 12 work groups. 
The earlier procedure was refined by eliminating con- 
founding auditory cues to information changes ; wider 
differences in performance were obtained by increas- 
ing the complexity of the operations by which group 
members secured mutual communications. The re- 
sults confirmed the earlier findings: performance im- 
proves with the increase of the proportion of directly 
accessible information; simpler communication sys- 
tems accelerate learning.—A. Vigliano. 

4837. Rosenberg, Seymour. Similarity of in- 
terest and attitude measures as a predictor of in- 
terpersonal relationships in a medium-bomber 
crew. (SAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 
1956, No. 56-103. v, 22 p.—A social preference in- 
ventory and a form for choosing individuals with 
whom the respondent would want to work were ad- 
ministered to aircrew personnel being assembled and 
trained as B-29 crews in order to study the role of 
interest and attitude similarity in sociometric choices. 
44 crew position pairs were studied. A total of 494 
men participated. Similarity between pairs of per- 
sons was defined as the correlation of their scores on 
the inventory. Similarity of interest and attitude had 


a small but significant correlation with sociometric 
ratings (r =.16), but varied considerably as a func- 


tion of the officer-airman status of the ratee. The 
average correlation was .28 when officers were ratees 
and .05 when airmen were ratees.—B. O. Hartman. 


4838. Rosenberg, Seymour, & Roby, Thornton 
B. Experimental assembly of B-29 crews by self- 
selection procedures: A description and valida- 
tion of the method. USAF Personnel Train. Res. 
Cent. res. Rep., 1956, No. 56-104. vi, 38 p.—3 suc- 
cessive classes of 9 B-29 crews were assembled by a 
self-selection method. Choices of crew members were 
based on 2 behavior-sampling instruments, a self- 
description obtained from an open-ended questionnaire 
for assessing background and general attitudes, and 
an inventory of attitudes toward problems of crew 
functioning. Responses on these 2 instruments were 
reproduced and circulated to all Ss. Approximately 
half the crews in each class were assembled by using 
the choices and the remainder assembled randomly. 
Assembly of crews by the choice method proved to be 
better than random assembly but fell short of ideal 
requirements. Low relationships were found between 
initial choice scores and later sociometric ratings. No 
relationships were found with instructor ratings.—B. 
O. Hartman. 


4839. Schlessinger, Nathan, & Blau, David. A 
psychiatric study of a retraining command. US 
Armed Forces med. J., 1957, 8, 397-405.—A naval 
retraining command confines courts-martial prisoners 
with minimum sentences of 4 months. “A study of 
500 typical prisoners . . . indicates that a considerable 
percentage of the prisoners were the product of 
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broken homes, had been in trouble in school, and had 
used alcohol to excess. Serious civilian delinquency 
prior to enlistment was often reported. Eighty-five 
per cent of the prisoners had character and behavior 
disorders. In accomplishing the retraining of 
prisoners, it is important to maintain a separate pro- 
gram for . . . [those returning to duty] and those 
awaiting discharge to civilian life.’—G. H. Cramp- 
ton, 

4840. Sells, S. B., Trites, D. K., & Parish, H. S. 
(USAF Sch. Aviat. Med., Randolph AFB, Tex.) 
Correlates of manifest anxiety in beginning pilot 
trainees. J. aviat. Med., 1957, 28, 583-588.—"A brief 
battery of anxiety measures was administered on six 
occasions to 249 students. High anxiety on initial 
scores, and as reflected by an increase in score after 
the first flight, was generally associated with prefer- 
ence for multi-engine training and estimate of low 
class standing on graduation. Low anxiety was re- 
lated to jet preference and high estimates. Students 
with high anxiety tended to receive lower buddy rat- 
ings from classmates and vice versa .. . these rela- 
tionships tend to mask important patterns related to 
the differentiation of anxiety associated with fear 
from anxiety associated with motivation to achieve. 
Patterns reflecting both aspects were demonstrated 
in both high and low initial anxiety cases, by refer- 
ence to the other variables.”—J/. M. Vanderplas. 


4841. Sells, Saul B., & Trites, David K. Psy- 
chiatric screening of combat pilots: Correction of 
the record. US Armed Forces med. J., 1957, 8, 1821- 
1824.—“The purpose of this article is to correct 
factual errors and erroneous conclusions in an article 
by Sparks and Niess [see 32: 3404]... . That article 
stated data from an unpublished report of the present 
authors which has since been published. Inasmuch 
as the conclusions stated by Sparks and Niess are 
based principally on our data, which are incorrectly 
reported and interpreted, and as we had no oppor- 
tunity prior to publication, to read their paper, it is 
necessary to set the record straight.” 3 particular 
conclusions and interpretations by Sparks and Niess 
are critically evaluated and discussed in detail.—G. H. 
Crampton. 

4842. Shaw, Malcolm E. Training executives in 
action. Group Psychother., 1956, 9, 63-68.—‘Role 
playing has received wide acceptance as a supervisory 
tool. It has long been accepted as a method for in- 
creasing understanding of interpersonal relations. 
However, comments from many quarters have indi- 
cated a reticence on the part of training people to 
utilize the technique in executive development and 
training. The executive’s status, broad educational 
and work background . . . seem to be deterrents in 
applying this technique to his development. . . . The 
responses of top level management people participat- 
ing in the | American Management Association-] Ex- 
ecutive Communication Course show that they accept 
rather than reject the technique.”—L. Goldberger. 


4843. Shoul, S. M., & Reuning, H. Speed and 
variability components in Pauli Test, CFF and 
alpha rhythm. /. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johan- 
nesburg, 1957, 7, 28-44.—Pauli Test measures are re- 
lated to aspects of the alpha rhythm of the EEG: 
flicker fusion frequency (CFF) and handwriting 
speed (N = 64). Results of earlier studies are con- 
firmed. “It is hypothesized that the convexity meas- 
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lest reflect degrees of primary 
secondary function.” 38 references.—J. L. Walker. 


4844. Smith, Olin W. (Cornell U.) Relation- 
ship of rhythm discrimination to motor rhythm 
performance. /. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 365-369.— 
“Scores on the Seashore tests of time and rhythm 
discrimination were correlated with performance 
scores on eight rhythms, each of which were presented 
at three rates for a total of 24 trials. The above 
measures were also correlated with the performance 
of equal short time intervals. Positive and significant 
correlations between the discrimination and perform- 
ance tests were obtained, confirming earlier results 
of R. H. Seashore. Rhythm discrimination scores 
correlated in all cases higher with rhythm perform- 
ance than did the time discrimination scores. Rhythm 
discrimination also correlated as well as or better 
than did time discrimination with the performance of 
equal intervals. The need for inclusion of the Sea 
shore time test as one of the musical measures was 
not confirmed here.”—P. Ash. 

4845. Tanck, Roland H., & Gregory, Estella H. 
(Personnel Analysis Div., Bur. Nav. Pers., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) The Naval Knowledge Test: 
Evaluation in officer selection. (SV Bur. Naval 
Personnel tech. Bull., 1957, No. 57-5. iv, 4 p.—The 
Naval Knowledge Test (NKT) assumes that those 
persons who have learned more about the Navy 
through incidental contact have a greater degree of 
intrinsic interest and would be more strongly moti 
vated to succeed in academic situations such as Of 
ficer Candidate School (OCS). To determine the 
value of the test in OCS selection, NKT scores were 


ures of the Pauli 


correlated with other selection devices and with the 


final average of OCS grades. “Under these condi- 
tions, the contribution of the NKT seemed too small 
to warrant its adoption as a selection instrument.”- 
om... Kelley. 

4846. Thorndike, Robert L. The optimum test 
composites to predict a set of criteria. (/SA/ 
Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57- 
103. vi, 18 p.—Concerned with identifying the most 
efficient set of aptitude indexes for assigning airmen 
to various training schools and programs in the Air 
Force. <A technique, developed by Ledyard Tucker, 
was applied to the intercorrelations of the Airmen 
Classification Battery AC-1B and to validity coef- 
ficients for the tests in this battery for 46 training 
schools. This technique, involving a series of matrix 
transformations, “yields a set of orthogonal com- 
posites of the original test scores such that the first 
composite accounts for the maximum amount of pre- 
dictable criterion variance, and each following one 
accounts for the maximum amount of residual pre- 
dictable criterion variance. Regression weights of 
the criterion variables on the first eight composites 
were computed. The first four ‘principal composites’ 
were then rotated in an attempt to achieve simple 
structure and yielded four rather highly correlated 
composites. One appeared to relate to verbal non- 
technical types of jobs, one to high-level technical 
and engineering types of jobs, one to less intellectual 
mechanical jobs, and one to a group of relatively 
unspecialized and nonintellectual jobs. The first prin- 
cipal composite appeared to account for as much over- 
all criterion variance as either (1) the most valid 
of the four oblique composites or (2) the aptitude 
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index operationally used by the Air Force to classify 
airmen.”—D. G. Brown. 

4847. Thorndike, Robert L., & Hagen, Elizabeth 
P. Attitudes, educational programs, and job ex- 
periences of airmen who did not reenlist. [SAF 
Personnel Train. Res. Cent. tech. Rep., 1957, No. 
57-2. x, 90 p—A group of nonreenlistees was sur- 
veyed to provide information on: their attitudes to- 
ward the Air Force, their civilian educational pro- 
gram, and their work experience. Approximately 
750 men from each of 7 career fields were studied, 
using interviews and where necessary, questionnaires. 
Interest in reenlisting was more frequent for men: 
in low priority career fields, not continuing their 
education, having low aptitude indexes, receiving low 
civilian pay and few benefits, disliking their civilian 
job, and of low socioeconomic status. A large pro- 
portion of nonreenlistees continued their education 
during the first year of separation. About a fourth 
or a fifth were engaged in civilian occupations based 
in part on their AF experience. Civilian income 
and benefits appeared to exceed AF income and 
benefits, excluding military retirement benefits.—B. 
O. Hartman. 

4848. Tupes, Ernest C. A proposal for an of- 
ficer effectiveness selection battery based on meas- 
ures obtainable during basic and advanced AFR- 
OTC. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. develpm. 
Rep., 1957, No. 57-87. v, 8 p.—‘Selection measures 
now ... [used] for the Advanced AFROTC program 
insure that selected cadets have the needed aptitudes 

to become successful officers. However, no 
systematic selection is being made with respect to 
officer effectiveness potential An officer effective- 
ness selection battery could be assembled which would 
be valid for the measurement of officer effectiveness.” 
The battery would include: a standardized rating 
system, ratings by peers on personality traits, a bio- 
graphical-interest-personality inventory, a physical 
proficiency test battery, and a situational performance 
test series.—P. Ash. 

4849. Tupes, Ernest C. Psychometric charac- 
teristics of officer effectiveness reports of OCS 
graduates. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. 
Rep., 1957, No. 57-20. v, 9 p—USAF Officer Ef- 
fectiveness Report scores of nearly 1400 male grad- 
uates of USAF Officer Candidate School for 1949 
through 1952 were analyzed for criterion effectiveness 
in studies of the vaiidity of predictions for OCS 
graduates. Low reliability for a single OER neces- 
sitates using an average score based on several OERs 
for research or decisions involving individuals. Re- 
liability for average OERs for individual OCS grad- 
uates was estimated to be about .50 and satisfactory 
for group predictor studies. A dichotomized median 
OER score was distributed about 50-50 for 0 and 1 
criterion scores and can be used for criterion pur- 
poses on both old and new OER forms.—A. Plankey. 


4850. Tupes, Ernest C. Relationships between 
behavior trait ratings by peers and later officer 
performance of USAF Officer Candidate School 
graduates. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. 
Rep., 1957, No. 57-125. vi, 34 p—An investigation 
of the relationship between ratings during officer 
training, based on a group of predetermined behavior 
and personality traits, and later officer performance 
indicate a definite correlation between the 2. Of 
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special interest is the lack of relationship between 
officer effectiveness and variables apparently measur- 
ing introversion-extroversion and sociability—M. C. 
Benton. 


4851. Tupes, Ernest C., Carp, S., & Borg, Walter 
R. Validation of a proposed officer effectiveness 
selection battery. l’SAF Personnel Train. Res. 
Cent. develpm. Rep., 1957, No. 57-141. vi, 21 p.—22 
measures of officer effectiveness were administered to 
members of 2 AFROTC classes at the start of train- 
ing and were subsequently validated against perform- 
ance in training and an intermediate criterion of 
officer effectiveness. 14 measures were significantly 
valid in predicting the intermediate criterion. It was 
concluded that a composite based upon a combination 
of these measures would increase the efficiency of 
the present selection procedures used in the Officer 
Candidate School program and in other officer pro- 
grams as well.—S. L. Freud. 


4852. Warren, Neil D., Dossett, William F., & 
Ford, James S. An experimental analysis of 
achievement in a generalized electronic trouble- 
shooting course. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. 
res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-147. viii, 36 p.—The reported 
study provided information concerning measures used 
in an experiment on the effect of amount of training. 
Based upon results of a study of troubleshooting ex- 
perts at work, the Generalized Electronic Trouble- 
shooting (GETS) Trainer was developed. Paper- 
pencil and mental-ability tests were administered. 
The GETS Trainer is described and information 
about test relationships are reported. 16 references. 
—B. T. Jensen. 


4853. West, Leonard J. Recommendations for 
typewriting training. (’SAF Personnel Train. Res. 


Cent. develpm. Rep., 1957, No. 57-68. vii, 16 p.— 
To provide a convenient reference document in type- 
writing learning, general principles and specific rec- 
ommendations for typewriting instruction were given. 
The specific recommendations, organized under 11 
major headings which conventionally describe various 
aspects of instruction, were related to 1 or more of 
the 9 general principles for maximizing learning.—A. 
Plankey. 


4854. Weybrew, Benjamin B. (USN Sub. Base, 
New London, Conn.) Some trends in the sub- 
mariner selection data for 1956-1957. USN Sub- 
mar. Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1957, Proj. No. NM 23 02 
20.1.3. iii, 12 p.—‘The assessment data accumulated 
during 1956-1957 were examined for evidence of the 
efficiency of the various selection measures to identify 
potential Submarine School failures. The results 
show the probability that a volunteer will graduate 
from Submarine School is 3—4 times greater if he has 
a combined Ari-Mech score of 100 or more than if he 
has a score less than 100. A _ similar margin in 
probability exists for high GCT scores and low Per- 
sonal Inventory Barometer (PIB) scores. How- 
ever, for those volunteers with-low Ari-Mech scores, 
the odds to graduate are greatly increased if they: 
(1) have completed 12 years or more of formal educa- 
tion; (2) have a PIB score in the satisfactory range; 
or (3) have a high GCT. An examination of the 
Ari-Mech scores of 3527 volunteers suggested that a 
cut-off of Ari-Mech of approximately 100 is still an 
optimum selection criterion.”—.V. B. Gordon. 
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4855. Whitcomb, Milton A. Application of 
homogeneous keying to spatial relations items. 
USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, 
No. 57-91. vi, 31 p.—Concerned with the application 
of the Gleser-Loevinger-DuBois technique of homo- 
geneous keying to a sample of 180 spatial test items 
representative of the spatial relations area. 1000 basic 
airmen were used as Ss. “The method appears to be 
valuable when applied to an aptitude area. Though 
the method furnishes much the same information as 
that gained from a factor analysis of an aptitude area, 
it has the advantage that the product of the method 
is a set of independent tests ready to be used rather 
than a set of factors with many tests having varying 
loadings on them.”—D. G. Brown. 

4856. Williams, Robert L., & Zimmerman, Isaiah 
M. Accuracy of prediction of military success or 
failure. US Armed Forces med. J., 1957, 8, 1487- 
1494.—Predictions as to which men would still be on 
active duty and which men would have been dis- 
charged at 6 months after entry into the service were 
based on the conventional psychiatric screening of 
air force recruits. Matched groups of 341 men each 
were compared. “Throughout the study the decision- 
making on prediction was carefully insulated from 
the decision-making on discharge. ‘The findings were 
that the psychiatric predictions of ‘discharge’ or ‘no- 
discharge’ were valid to a degree larger than ob- 
tainable by chance.”—G. H. Crampton, 

4857. Woodworth, Donald G., Barron, Frank, & 
MacKinnon, Donald W. An analysis of life his- 
tory interviewer's ratings for 100 air force cap- 
tains. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 
1957, No. 57-129. vi, 26 p.—A set of psychological, 
evaluative procedures for identifying effective officer 
job performance was developed by the Institute of 
Personality Assessment and Research by means of 
extensive psychological assessment of a 100-man 
group of air force captains. Data were gathered 
during an intensive, 2-hour life history review. It 
is indicated that ratings based on such personal inter- 
views give promise of providing valuable information 
with respect to over-all evaluation of personnel.—M. 
C. Benton. 

4858. Wrigley, Charles; Morsh, Joseph E., & 
Twery, Raymond. A factor analysis of the Air 
Force Factor Reference Battery I. USAF Per- 
sonnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1956, No. 56-137. 
v, 13 p.—A battery of 14 tests short enough to require 
only 1 hour of testing time was administered to a 
homogeneous sample of journeyman aircraft and en- 
gine mechanics. The tests in the battery were de- 
signed to measure factors previously reported in 
several studies, and each test was limited to no more 
than 5 minutes of testing time. Factor analyses in- 
dicate that 10 factors were represented in the battery: 
sensorimotor speed, spatial aptitude, fluency, induc- 
tion, verbal aptitude, clerical speed, mechanical knowl- 
edge, associative memory, deduction, and perceptual 
reorganization. These results suggested that the bat- 
tery could be shortened by eliminating 4 tests.—B. O. 
Hartman. 


LABoR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


4859. Albright, Lewis E. (Standard Oil Co. 
Indiana, Chicago) Six pointers to more useful at- 
titude surveys. Personnel J. 1957, 36, 254-256.—In- 
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stead of using ready made attitude questionnaires, a 
sampling of employees should be interviewed and 
some of their statements used as items for the ques- 
tionnaire. This will assure that local problems will 
be included. A scoring method should be planned in 
advance so the results may be presented in a usable 
form. A pretest on another sample of employees may 
make it possible to eliminate ambiguous items and 
items that fail to discriminate between high and low 
scoring employees. If the questionnaire is admin- 
istered by an outside person or mailed to an outside 
agency, the employees may feel less threat to their 
The results may be compared with rates 
of turnover, absenteeism and grievances as a check on 
the validity M. B. Mitchell 

1860. Blake, Robert R., & Mouton, Jane Srygley. 
(UL. Tex.) Human relations problem areas in 
work. Group Psychother., 1956, 9, 253-264.—By 
studying the content of group discussions about hu- 
man relations problems, the authors have made an 
inventory of the kinds of problems that often arise in 
work groups. These problems have been classified 
as pertinent to: superior-subordinate interactions, in- 
terviewing situations, staff meetings, and problems of 
organization within and between departments. Dif- 
ficulties in communication, problems of getting work 
ers involved, irrational transference, problems in set- 
ting goals and in understanding group standards, and 
conflicts between various references groups are dis 
cussed.—/. Auld, Jr. 

4861. Bose, S. K. (Bangalore, India) Leader- 
ship and participation: Their effect on produc- 
tivity. /ndian J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 187-190.—A gen- 


anonymity. 


eral paper on the relationship between leadership and 


higher productivity. —IV. B. Webb. 

1862. Braden, J. Noble. (American Arbitration 
Ass.) Arbitration as a factor in labor disputes. 
J. personnel Admin. industr. Relat., 1957, 3, 15—20.— 
100,000 collective bargaining agreements exist today. 
Arbitration has generally replaced costly and often 
violent strikes. An arbitration clause should be clear 
and specific: “What steps precede arbitration? What 
may be arbitrated? What, if any, disputes are to be 
excluded from arbitration ?”—H. Silverman. 

48603. Browaeys, Renee, & Leplat, J. Etude d’un 
travail de surveillance. (Study of a work of in- 
spection.) Bull. Cen. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1957, 
6, 373-378.—"The study reported here deals with a 
supervisory task in the textile industry. The task 
consists of locating the breaks in a unit of yarn. 
rhree factors are considered: the contrast between 
the yarn and the background, the learning method, 
and the presence of markings that serve to structure 
the work field. Contrast seems important in condi- 
tioning the efficiency of the task. Markings are use- 
ful when contrast is weak; they can help increase 
precision. The introduction of structuration during 
learning makes the subject adopt an attitude favor- 
able to precision and can be a fruitful training factor. 
The theoretical and practical consequences of these 
results are elaborated.”"—lV’. Sanua. 

4864. Buck, Leslie. (Indust. Psychol. Resch. 
Group) The influence of group size and stability 
upon the effectiveness of an incentive payment 
system. Occup. Psychol., 1957, 31, 270-280.—A study 
of 4 gangs of railway coach bodymakers concludes 
“that productivity will increase at a higher rate in 
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gangs of a small size and particular pattern of sta- 
bility provided that such gangs have not reached 
their (psychological) maximum levels of produc- 
tivity.” If rate of productivity increase is to be ac- 
cepted as a measurement of the incentive value of a 
payment system, the effectiveness of a group incen- 
tive payment plan must be related to the character- 
istics of the group to which it is applied.—G. S. Speer. 

4865. Byrt, W. J. Methods of measuring labor 
turnover. Personnel pract. Bull., Melbourne, 1957, 
13, 6-14.—A summary and discussion of the uses and 
limitations of these methods of measuring labor turn- 
over: employment strength, separation rate, labor 
wastage rate, labor survival rate, skill wastage index, 
and skill dilution index.—J. L. Walker. 

4866. Calhoon, Richard P., Noland, E. William, 
& Whitehill, Arthur M., Jr. Cases on human rela- 
tions in management. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1958. viii, 444 p. $6.00.—As the preface notes, ‘this 
is a collection of case studies involving human rela- 
tions problems drawn from a variety of business 
situations.” Its 75 chapters cover problems of in- 
dividual working relationships, organizational prob- 
lems and the usual gamut of labor-management rela- 
tions. Each chapter ends with questions focusing on 
the human relations involved in creating and re- 
solving the conflict(s) discussed. In an introduction, 
the authors attempt “a briefly stated, meaningful con- 
cept of human relations in business,” outline a “three- 
fold approach” to the study of this and, finally, dis- 
cuss “the nature and objectives of the case method ... 
from several different points of view.”—L. D. Sum- 
mers, Jr. 

4867. Canter, Francis M., & Canter, Anne N. 
Authoritarian attitudes and adjustment in a mili- 
tary situation. l’S Armed Forces med. J., 1957, 8, 
1201-1207.—"An exploratory population study on two 
‘maladjusted’ groups and one ‘adjusted’ military 
group was undertaken in order to determine possible 
relationships between authoritarian attitudes and ad- 
justment in the military situation. California F Scale 
scores were obtained on a group of delinquent soldiers, 
a group of psychiatric patient soldiers, and a group 
of normal, adequately functioning soldiers. Mean 
scores were significantly different between all groups, 
the patient group scoring highest, the delinquent 
group lowest, and the normal group in between. 
These results are discussed in relation to possible at- 
titudes of compliance or acquiescence and the im- 
plications of such attitudes for adjustment.—G. H. 
Crampton. 

4868. Cassels, Louis, & Randall, R. L. Analysis 
of worker turnover pays off. Nation’s Bus., 1958, 
46(1), 34-35, 70-72.—The author develops the idea 
that worker turnover can be too low. Turnover 
factors to be considered are: a breakdown of total 
turnover into precise job categories, the quality of 
the employees who are leaving the company, and the 
age and experience level of employees who quit.—A. 
J. Kubany. 

4869. Crowther, John. (N.1.1.P.) Absence and 
turnover in the divisions of one company, 1950- 
1955. Occup. Psychol., 1957, 31, 256-269.—From a 
study of 10 factories and 18 work populations, it is 
concluded that four types of influence have affected 
turnover and absenteeism: long-term local character- 
istics, the case of obtaining other jobs, seasonal varia- 
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tions of several sorts, and the cumulative effect of 
miscellaneous incidents.—G. S. Speer. 

4870. Dubno, Peter. (Polytechnic Inst., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.) The psychologist in labor unions. /. 
personnel Admin. industr. Relat., 1957, 3, 42-48.— 
Adapted from a previously presented paper (see 32: 
6054). Psychology has much to offer organized 
labor. The future may see the organization of a 
branch of psychology called “labor psychology” just 
as today we have industrial and business psychology. 
—H., Silverman. 

4871. Edgerton, H. A., Feinberg, M. R., & Thom- 
son, K. F. (Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co., 
Inc.) Prediction of the “human relations” effec- 
tiveness of industrial supervisors. Personnel Psy- 
chol., 1957, 10, 421-432.— This research has indicated 
that a battery of three selection instruments, viz., a 
Supervisory Judgment Test (r= .32), a Learning 
Ability Test (r = .27), and a Supervisory Perform- 
ance Report (r= .43) may be added to the present 
method of selecting “blue collar” civilian supervisors 
of industrial type work at military installations. The 
estimated multiple correlation was .53 against com- 
bined mean peer and superior rankings in terms of 
human relations effectiveness.—A. S. Thompson. 

4872. Filley, Alan C. (U. North Dakota) What 
is human relations? Advanc. Mgmt., 1958, 23(4), 
17-21.—An examination is made of matters of per- 
sonnel administration and that of human relations as 
they relate to the line and specialized staff members 
and groups in business. It is stated that separate 
staff groups at different levels and handling different 
kinds of matters may be of substantial help in achiev- 
ing better management results in both areas.—d. A. 
Canfield. 

4873. Ganguli, H. C.; Goswami, S., & Ghosh, R. 
(Kharagpur, India) A railway study on differ- 
ential perception of first-line-supervisory prac- 
tices. /ndian J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 89-100.—From 
interviews with 13 first line railway workshop super- 
visors and 140 workers the practices of supervisors 
were compared with worker perceptions. Good agree- 
ment as obtained between practices and perceptions 
related to production problems (planning, supplies, 
etc.). Meeting production targets was ranked low 
by both. Regarding personnel practices (leave, 
training, etc.) there was less agreement. Very few 
Ss mention these. They were not considered neces- 
sary. Considerable disagreement was not between the 
2 groups regarding the extent practiced—W. B. 
W ebb. 

4874. Ganguli, Harish Chandra. (Kharagpur, 
India) A discussion of some variables affecting 
attitude of industrial workers. /ndian J. Psychol., 
1957, 32, 133-150.—A Likert type morale survey was 
given 380 workers in a large manufacturing firm in 
Calcutta. Workers below 25 years and above 40 
years of age were more satisfied. Similarly, workers 
of less than 3 years experience or more than 9 years 
experience had higher morale. This later influence 
was stronger than the age variable. Actual income, 
method of payment, income expectation, and wage 
differential were shown to be related to morale. The 
trade union had a mixed influence.—W. B. Webb. 

4875. Gilmer, B. Von Haller. (Carnegie Inst. of 
Technology) Psychological aspects of women in 
industry. Personnel Psychol., 1957, 10, 439-452.— 
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This article traces briefly the history of the develop- 
ment of women’s occupations, describes some psycho- 
logical problems peculiar to the woman worker and 
manager, and points out the place of women in the 
modern industrial environment. Attitudes of women 
and about women can and do change, and it may well 
be that the woman worker, the woman executive, and 
professional woman holds the key to an expanding 
economy.—aA. S. Thompson. 


4876. Giscard, Pierre H. La formation et le 
perfectionnement du personnel d’encadrement. 
( Devising and perfecting employment of personnel.) 
Travail hum., 1957, 20, 193-304.—This lengthy mono- 
graph discusses training and development of super- 
visors. Chapter I deals with the general aims of 
training. Chapter Il discusses specific programs: 
general, or those usable by one business only; tech- 
nical or aimed at human supervision. Some pro- 
grams discussed are: training within industry, work 
simplification, problem solving, conference leader, 
time studies, method time measurement, human rela- 
tions, safety, sales promotion, etc. In Chapter III 


the author considers the various components of the 


crete, cathartic, role-playing ; teaching techniques and 
pedagogical aids.—R. W. Husband. 

4877. Johnson, Laverne C. Attitudes and moti- 
vations of test pilots. US Armed Forces med. J., 
1957, 8, 718-724.—‘To study the attitudes and mo- 
tivations of test pilots ... 12 pilots were interviewed 
and 21 completed an attitude-motivation questionnaire. 
Results indicated that pilots become test pilots pri- 
marily because they love to fly, and because they feel 
they are accomplishing something worthwhile. . 
The modern test pilot’s approach to his work seems 
to be similar to that of research workers in other 
areas, and the happy, carefree, devil-may-care indi- 
vidual seems to be the rare exception rather than the 
general rule. The term ‘research pilot’ is suggested 
as a more descriptive term than ‘test pilot.’”—G. H. 
Crampton. 

4878. Krugman, H. E. What kind of managers 
will scientists make? Mgmt. Rev., 1958, 47, 22-28. 
—Automation and the growing prestige of science are 
advanced by the author for believing that the trend 
toward more scientists in top management will ac- 
celerate. Tentative conclusions: (a) Scientists in top 
management will continue to think of themselves as 
scientists first and managers second. (b) They will 
make management more scientific than necessary. 
(c) The calm, crisis-free atmosphere of a science 
will be both a bane and a boon to management—there 
are crises in business and managers must react to 
them as such. (d) Proper training should enable 
the scientist to learn communication skills and de- 
velop managerial ability —A. J. Kubany. 

4879. Le Ny, Jean-Francois. Généralisation 
d’une attitude dans une épreuve de temps de réac- 
tion. (Attitude generalization in a test of reaction 
time.) Ann. psychol., 1957, 57, 329-337.—Results 
confirm those of other workers as far as concerns the 
existence of an empirical gradient bearing on the 
frequency of errors in the case of discriminative reac- 
tion time. However, the form of the curve is differ- 
ent: In the present case, it is positively accelerated. 
The urge to speed strengthens the tendency to react, 
but gives rise to a more abrupt gradient, an effect 
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opposite to that provoking a drive augmentation.—-G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

4880. Life Extension Foundation. Job stress 
and the executive: 6,000 managers report their 
experience. Mgmt. Kev., 1958, 47, 13-21—A 49- 
item questionnaire was mailed to 10,000 businessmen 
on all levels of management regarding tension and 
the individual’s perception of it in himself. 6013 
completed returns were received representing 18 oc- 
cupations, 179 companies, and 25 different industries. 
“The extent and degree of executive stress are far 
less than is popularly believed. . . . The tension that 
does exist—and the accompanying ill effects of such 
stress—stem from within the individual executive 
rather than from any outer forces of his living or 
working environment.”—dA. J. Kubany. 


4881. Lonergan, Wallace G. Role playing in an 
industrial situation. Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 
105-110.—A strike-bound factory where workers and 
managers did not communicate well was the locale of 
a role-playing session designed to help foremen and 
company managers to see each other’s point of view. 
Following a mock meeting at which foremen watched 
the management team role play, communications were 
improved and the foremen decided to carry out a 
previously denied task, which was not necessary in 
the long run because the strike ended about this time. 

R. J. Corsini. 


4882. Mowry, Harley W. (U. Houston) A 
measure of supervisory quality. J. appl. Psychol., 
1957, 41, 405-408.—A_ 50-item Supervisor’s Problems 
lest was developed and tested in 3 companies against 
superior ratings of “good” and “poor” supervisors. 
were also correlated with scores on verbal 
intelligence tests and on the F scales. “1. The test 
differentiates significantly between supervisors high 
in understanding of how to effectively supervise and 
those low in this understanding. 2... . [it] has a 
low relationship with verbal intelligence. 3... . [it] 
is substantially related to the democratic-authoritarian 
dimension of personality as measured by the F Scale.” 

-P. Ash 

4883. Narain, Raja. (Lucknow, India) Char- 
acter structure and management. /ndian J. /’s\ 
chol., 1957, 32, 73-78.—In Reisman’s types, India, 
under the Five Year Plans, is moving from a tradi- 
tion-directed society into an inner-directed society 
with overtones of other directed types beginning to 
appear in this industrial center. It is recommended 
to management that managing is no longer simple 
and will require training, personnel departments must 
be organized with personnel psychologists as a part 
of the team, and personnel research must be ac- 
celerated.—W’. B. Webb. 

4884. Ogden, Lowell, & Stoops, Emery. (Lan- 
caster, Calif.) Staff morale: What is it? How do 
we get it? Educ. Admin. Superv., 1957, 43, 487-491. 
—The author discusses the definition of staff morale 
and makes some suggestions for achieving it. In- 
cluded are: sound personnel policies, a philosophy ; 
communications, two-way ; fair and consistent support 
of administration; attention to personal affairs; and 
grievance procedures.—S. M. Amatora. 

4885. Pickens, Elizabeth M., & Tayback, Mat- 


thew. (Johns Hopkins U.) A job satisfaction sur- 
vey. Nurs. Outlook, 1957, 5, 157-159.—Happy em- 
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ployees are efficient and productive. The present 
study was undertaken to ascertain what makes em- 
ployees happy or unhappy in their work. A ques- 
tionnaire consisting of 61 statements arranged in 4 
areas was constructed and administered to 139 public 
health nurses. Statistical analysis of the results of 


the study is discussed in terms of both high and low 
satisfaction responses and of factors that influenced 


variations. The findings of the study are summarized 
and the administrative implications listed under 6 
points.—S. M. Amatora. 


4886. Schwarzbek, W. C. (General Electric Co. 
NYC) What makes people cooperative? Advance. 
Magmt., 1958, 23(5), 20-24.—A short statement of the 
philosophy of L. R. Boulware (V.P. Public and 
Employee Relations, General Electric) precedes a 
discussion of attitude surveys, their development and 
interpretation. The latter portion presents some 
general findings on the relationship between general 
employee attitudes and the way in which they achieve 
communication with their supervisor.—A. 4. Canfield. 

4887. Smeathman, L. G. The art of managing 
men. /ndustr. Relat., Calcutta, 1957, 9, 221-225.— 
The 20th century has seen a concern on the part of 
management for the welfare of employees, as opposed 
to prior interest in profits only. India’s progress 
towards good management is probably slower than in 
“any country in the world today.” Faith (trust and 
confidence) is the essential element in human rela- 
tionships.—H. Silverman. 

4888. Zweig, Ferdynand. 
shop-steward and the foreman. 
1957, 31, 47-54. 


Two profiles: The 
Occup. Psychol., 
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4889. Segal, Julius. Correlates of collaboration 
and resistance behavior among U.S. Army POW’s 
in Korea. J. soc. Issues, 1957, 13(3), 31-40.—Our 
men were simply put in a position in which they 
could make a choice, either to submit to the enemy's 
demands and get off easy, or resist and take the 
consequences. It wasn’t necessary for a POW per- 
sonally to experience mistreatment at the hands of the 
captor to know that the threat of punishment was 
always present. What was grossly misunderstood by 
many of our soldiers was the conditions the enemy 
placed on the pleasures of preferential treatment and 
the elimination of threat. A small proportion, 15%, 
of American POWs in Korea and China, capitulated. 
Many of these men, the participators, did not quite 
understand that they were supplying potent weapons 
to the enemy's psychological warfare campaign. An- 
other small number, 5%, refused to capitulate in the 
face of personal danger, incarceration, physical abuse, 
and deprivations. The largest proportion of our men, 
80% of them, somehow managed to maintain posi- 
tions of neutrality. They simply sat by either in 
apathy or anxiety. ‘There is little evidence to sup- 
pose that more than a few of our POWs really under- 
stood the enemy’s strategic psychological warfare 
goals: to shame, discredit, and conquer us as a nation. 
—J. A, Fishman. 

4890. van Wijck, H. A. C. W. (Nederlands In- 
stituut voor Praeventieve Geneeskunde) Sociaal- 
psychologische implikaties van het gebruik van 
kernenergie. (Social and psychological implications 
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of the use of atomic energy.) Mens Onderneming, 
1957, 11, 198-214.—The development of peaceful 
utilization of atomic energy raises questions as to the 
best way of developing healthy mental and emotional 
attitudes toward these activities. This problem is 
primarily soluble by increasing public understanding 
and knowledge about the nature of atomic energy and 
about the dangers of radiation.—S. Duker. 

4891. Veil, Claude. Phénoménologie du travail. 
(Phenomenology of work.) £volut. psychiat., 1957, 
No. 4, 693-721.—Brief but revealing excerpts from 
many case histories underline the importance of the 
work situation to mental health. The viewpoint of 
dynamic psychology is that work is a fundamental 
human activity, involving interrelationships between 
life and material, thought and action, self and others, 
individual and society, etc. Each person and each 
group must integrate individual and common good. 
Furthermore, a positive adaptation and acceptance of 
the necessity for work marks the transition from the 
stage of infantile dependence to that of adult auton- 
omy. The author concludes: “If all the members of 
an enterprise conduct themselves as adults in their 
face-to-face relationships, the drama of work can 
conclude with a happy ending.” 57-item bibliography. 
—L. A. Ostlund. 

4892. Walker, Kenneth F. (U. Western Aus- 
tralia) Current values in industrial psychology. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 19-26.—3 ways of view- 
ing the employee are noted: as a seller of labor, as 
a machine, and as a person. 5 approaches to organiz- 


ing the employee are cited: authoritarian, philan- 
thropic, manipulative, bargaining, and collaborative. 
Common objectives in industry are: efficiency, justice, 


and “welfare.” Psychologists tend to believe in the 
manipulative approach in order that employees be 
happier by the reduction of conflict. However, this 
end may not be compatible with efficiency.—Ill’. B. 
Webb. 

4893. Weinland, James D. (U. New York) An 
objective method of determining credit. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1957, 41, 354-357.—Based upon an item 
analysis of data from 800 successful, 800 unsuccess- 
ful, and 800 bankrupt firms, it was concluded that: 
“1. By breaking a subjective description of a business 
into individual items which can be treated quantita- 
tively, it is possible to develop objective methods of 
evaluating credit 
ing of items under investigation, such items could 
be validated and properly weighted. . . . 3. By ob- 
serving more items in the field studies, greater re- 
liability could be given to the conclusions. . . . 4. As 
a means of making the estimate of ‘unsuccessful’ 
and ‘successful’ more reliable, the credit house 
should predict the prosperity or failure of particular 
firms over various periods of time.”—P. Ash. 


INDUSTRY 

4894. Adiseshiah, W. T. V. (New Delhi, India) 
Speed in decision making under single channel 
display conditions. /ndian J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 
105-108.—Students and experienced pilots were pre- 
sented a fixed stimulus card containing 6 symbols. 
A variable card could be presented at a rate varying 
from 1 per min. to 20 per min. The Ss reported the 
number of common features. Large differences be- 
tween the 2 groups were rated favoring the experi- 
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enced pilot. Accuracy broke down at about 6 de- 
cisions per min. The student pilots made more 
errors of exaggeration.—IlV’. B. Webb. 

4895. Adiseshiah, W. T. V., & Prakash Rao, M. 
S. (New Delhi, India) Instrument design and 
pilot error. /ndian J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 191-193.— 
“Recent field studies on pilots of the Indian Air 
Force have shown that changes in the design of the 
three pointer altimeter, making all pointers visible 
to the reader, at any given setting, improve speed as 
well as accuracy in reading by 30%. All the same, 
errors in misreading the altimeter by a thousand feet 
in excess of the true height can be forestalled only 
by the use of a single pointer counter type of altim- 
eter.”"—W. B. Webb. 

4896. Allderidge, J. M. (Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.) Designing control systems in 
work measurement. J. industr. Engng., 1958, 9, 66- 
73.—4 basic factors affect the design of a work con- 
trol system: “1. the decision tolerance (how close 
you want to be in predicting or stating labor content). 
2. the decision period (how frequently you want to 
make a prediction or statement). 3. the mathematical 
model (symbolic portrayal of the elements in opera- 
tion). 4. the measuring process (what the engineer 
has to do to get the numbers for the mathematical 
model).” Stop watch work measurements and work 
sampling are discussed. Several mathematical models 
and ways of selecting the mathematical model are 
described.—M. C. Payne, Jr. 

4897. Baker, R. C., Siegel, A. I., & Stirner, F. W. 
(Applied Psychological Services, 114 N. Wayne 
Ave., Wayne, Pa.) Caution and warning light in- 
dicators for naval aircraft: VI. An experimental 
comparison of visual and auditory “master” signals 
under two levels of task complexity. Wayne, Pa.: 
Applied Psychological Services, 1958. ii, 24 p.—The 
attention intruding value of a 2-tone auditory master 
cautionary signal, a 1l-tone master auditory signal, 
and 2 master visual signals were experimentally com- 
pared. The Ss perceived a simulated flight task 
(multiple compensatory tracking) and simultaneous 
attendance to verbal passages as their major tasks 
and reaction to the cautionary and warning signals 
as collateral tasks. Reaction time to peripheral light 
signal indicators and the number of signals missed 
constituted the basis for the comparisons. ‘The re- 
sults suggest that the 2-tone master auditory and the 
brighter master visual signal are best in reducing 
response time and missed signals.—P. Federman. 

4898. Baldwin, Alan W. A dial display incor- 
porating a data reference check and a discrete go- 
no-go error indicator. (/SN Res. Lab. Rep., 1957, 
No. 4987. i, 3 p.—With the even greater reliance 
upon mechanical aids to computation human errors 
become more significant. Transfering data into the 
machine is a common source of such errors. The 
“go-no-go” error indicator utilized taped data in such 
a manner that when it is transfered to a machine 
such as a counter display any error in transference 
will be automatically indicated. The error results 
from a numerical mismatch so that the offending 
number can be located and corrected without correct- 
ing an entire operation.—J. 4. Vernon. 

4899. Baldwin, George B. Les bases technologi- 
ques de Il’exploitation miniére en Grance-Bretagne. 
( The technological basis of mining in Great Britain.) 
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Bull. Cent. Etud, Rech. Psychotech., 1957, 6, 313-333. 

rhis article is a translation of the first chapter of 
George B. Baldwin's book, Beyond Nationalization, 
dealing with the problems of the British coal-mining 
industry which was nationalized in 1947. The author 
gives a detailed description of a miner's work and its 

English, German and Spanish sum- 
Sanua, 


classification, 
maries.—l’, 


4900. Barbichon, Guy. Régions de dépression 
industrielle aux Etats-Unis. (Areas of industrial 
depression in the USA.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psy- 
chotech., 1957, 6, 455-460.—""A comparison of the 
problems of localized depressions in France and the 
United States has been attempted. It brings out great 
similarities in the economic phenomena and marked 
differences in the relief programs, creative solutions 
being observed at the local level in the United States 
and at the national level in France.”—Il’. Sanua. 


4901, Barjonet, André. La CGT et la psycho- 
technique. (The CGT and industrial psychology. ) 
Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 71-80.—There has been 
some suspicion of industrial psychology on the part 
of French unions belonging to the CGT. The situa- 
tion is improving, and would improve still more if 
psychologists would obey 3 principles: absolute in- 
dependence from management on research; confiden- 
tiality of professional information; and permitting 
people not to reply to questions which, however in- 
correctly, they consider might be police matters. 
Greater confidence on the part of unions would bene- 
fit both psychologists and unions.—I!V’. W. IWatten- 
berg 

4902. Blair, R. N. 


(Carnegie Inst. of Technology ) 


A fresh look at the principles of motion economy. 
J. industr. Engng., 1958, 9, 3-5.—Principles of motion 
Physiological characteristics af- 
fecting motion economy and techniques for achieving 
rhe author hopes 
that this list will lead “to a widely-accepted stand- 


economy are listed. 
motion economy are also presented. 


ardized formulation.”—M. C. Payne, Jr. 


4903. Bradley, James V. Glove characteristics 
influencing control manipulability. (SAF W ADC 
tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57-389. iii, 23 p.—Objective 
measurements and subjective ratings were made of the 
degree to which each of 18 w idely differing gloves 
possessed the following characteristics : tenacity, snug- 
ness of fit, suppleness, and protection against injury. 
Findings indicate that: degree of tenacity is related 
to speed of operation of on-off controls, amount of 
suppleness is related with rapidity of operation of ad- 
justment controls, and increasing snugness of fit 
improves Operation time.—R. T. Cave 


4904. Brody, Leon. Personal characteristics of 
chronic violaters and accident repeaters. uil. 
Highw. Res. Bd., 1957, No. 152. 1-—2.—Comparison 
was made between 375 chronic violators, 133 accident 
repeaters, and 124 controls on measures of reaction 
time, glare recovery, depth perception, visual field 
and acuity, the Sachs Sentence Completion Test, in- 
take interviews, and biographical questionnaires. The 
results of this and other research indicate that psycho- 
physical measures do not differentiate between good 
and bad drivers, whereas, measures of personality 
have had some success.—/. Goldberg. 


4905. Brouha, Lucien. Les techniques physio- 
logiques dans la mesure du travail. (Physiological 
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techniques in work measure.) Travail Méthodes, 
1958, 121, 21-32.—It is argued that a true under- 
standing of the difficulty of an industrial task will 
never be obtained until proper physiological meas- 
ures are applied. Several experiments that take into 
consideration such things as cardiac rhythm, as in- 
fluenced by ambient temperature and protective cloth- 
thing both during rest periods and during periods of 
sustained effort are discussed. Lauru’s force plat- 
form (see 28: 8244) is described as it is used to 
measure the expenditure of force in the carrying out 
of various industrial tasks —G. H. Mowbray. 

4906. Browaeys, Renee, & Leplat, J. Etude 
d’aménagement du continu a filer. (Study on the 
operation of the spinning frame.) Bull. Cent. Etud. 
Rech. Psychotech., 1957, 6, 297-304.—A study of the 
worker's activities shows deficiencies relating to the 
use of the traveller and the guide-eye of the spinning 
frame. Concrete suggestions for an improvement of 
existing devices are outlined. English, German and 
Spanish summaries.—l’. Sanua. 


4907. Brown, John L., Kuhns, Margaret P., & 
Adler, Helmut E. (Columbia U.) The relation of 
threshold criterion to the functional receptors of 
the eye. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57- 
449. iv, 22 p.—Luminance thresholds for the resolu- 
tion of grating test patterns were determined by the 
method of constant stimuli. Thresholds were de- 
termined with each of 8 selected color filters and also 
with Wratten neutral tint filters. The results <vere 
interpreted to indicate that changes in the threshold 
criterion may result in changes in the character of 
visual function from rod function, through mesopic 
function, to cone function, even though the eye re- 
mains dark adapted.—R. T. Cave. 

4908. Brown, John Lott. (Columbia U.) Re- 
view of the cone-to-rod efficiency ratio as a speci- 
fication for lighting systems. USAF IV ADC tech. 
Rep., 1957, No. 57-448. v, 21 p.—Theoretical basis 
for the advantage of red light is reviewed. Several 
methods for the practical specification of illumination 
which are based on a cone-to-rod luminous efficiency 
ratio are considered, analyzed, and compared. It is 
concluded that a cone-to-rod luminous efficiency ratio 
may afford a satisfactory index for the specification of 
lighting systems. 27-item bibliography.—R. T. Cave. 

4909. Buffa, E. S. (UCLA) The additivity of 
universal standard data elements. Part Il. J. 
industr. Engng., 1957, 8, 327-334.—16 right-handed, 
male university students worked in an experiment to 
investigate whether mean cycle times could be pre- 
dicted from mean element times in motion study. A 
representative light assembly task was used. Re- 
sults indicate that “the general construction of ex- 
isting standard data systems allows cycle times to 
be forecast from mean element times measured in 
different cycles, provided that the sampling procedure 
used in developing the mean element times was ade- 
quate.”"—M. C. Payne, Jr. 


4910. Cozan, Lee W. (Personnel Research Pub- 
lishers, Wash., D. C.) A broader concept of work 
fatique. J. personnel Admin. industr. Relat., 1957, 
3, 1-6.—We tend to think of fatigue in terms of 
physiological and psychological aspects. Emotional 
factors should also be considered. Much research 
is needed in this area.—H. Silverman. 
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4911. Crook, Mason N., Devoe, Donald B., 
Hagemen, Kenneth C., Hanson John A., Krulee, 
Gilbert K., & Ronco, Paul G. Age and the judg- 
ment of collision courses. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Rep., 1957, No. 57-105. 38 p.—The effect of age 
from 20 to 50 years on ability to judge whether an 
approaching aircraft is on a collision course with the 
subject’s aircraft was experimentally investigated. 
The approaching aircraft was simulated by an image 
projected onto a viewing screen. Responses were 
scored for errors and time for correct judgments. 
Errors showed very little change to the early forties, 
but increased at an accelerated rate in the later years. 
Judgment time averaged about 1 second later at 50 
than at 20 years, the change being approximately 
linear over the age range. 

4912. deJong, J. R. (Bilthoven, Holland) The 
effects of increasing skill on cycle time and its con- 
sequences for time standards. Ergonomics, 1957, 
1, 51-60.—Decreasing time of performance when a 
cyclic task is repeated complicates the setting of time 
standards. Reference is made to formulae for ex- 
pressing the decrease and the question of their ade- 
quacy is discussed. Applications are made to 2 prob- 
lems. French and German summaries.—B. 7. Jen- 
sen, 

4913. Duncan, Carl P., & Underwood, Benton J. 
(Northwestern U.) The effect on transfer of vary- 
ing stimulation during training. ()SAF WADC 
tech. Rep., 1957, No. 56-279. v, 35 p.—Transfer 


among perceptual-motor paired-associates tasks was 
studied as a function of 2 variables: the degree of 
variation in training, defined in terms of different sets 
of training stimuli and the amount of training. A 


factorial design was used. The findings indicate that 
transfer increased as a direct function of the degree of 
variation (number of stimuli) in training. It was 
also found that there was no interaction between de- 
gree of variation in training and amount of training. 
Implications for the designs of training equipment, 
based on these results and certain other studies, are 
discussed. 29-item bibliography.—R. T. Cave. 

4914. Egan, James P. (U. Indiana) Message 
repetition, operating characteristics, and confusion 
matrices in speech communication. [SAF Cam- 
bridge Res. Cent. tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57-50.—Vari- 
ous terms, concepts, and functional relations that were 
found useful in an analysis of certain aspects of the 
behavior of communication operators when they were 
attempting to transmit and to listen to spoken words 
in the presence of noise, are described in the above 
report. Primarily the description concerns the no- 
tions connected with the decisions made by the opera- 
tors themselves as to their own accuracy in the trans- 
mission and the reception of messages. The close 
relation of the confusion matrix to these processes is 
also explored. It is the intention of the report to 
bring together in one place recent research conducted 
by the author on these problems. The various chap- 
ters concern themselves with the concept of the oper- 
ating characteristic, various aspects of confusion 
matrices, repetition of communication events, the role 
of the independence assumption, and with the moni- 
toring task in speech communication. 48 references. 
—K. M. Newman. 

4915. Egbert, Robert L., Meeland, Tor; Cline, 
Victor B., Forgy, Edward W., Spickler, Martin 
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W., & Brown Charles. Fighter 1: An analysis of 
combat fighters and non-fighters. HumRRO Tech. 
Rep., 1957, 44, vi, 69 p.—Questionnaires and inven- 
tories applied to men who used their weapons and 
those who did not revealed 11 differences, including 
higher intelligence, in the fighters. Proper identi- 
fication and distribution of fighters and non-fighters is 
recommended, as well as an attempt to train potential 
nonfighters.—R. Tyson. 


4916. Faverge, J.-M., Leplat, J.. & Guiguet, B. 
(U. Paris) L’adaptation de la machine a l'homme. 
(The adaptation of the machine to the man.) Paris, 
France: Presses Universitaires de France, 1958. 216 
p. Fr. 700.—This is a presentation of research in en- 
gineering psychology principally from French, Brit- 
ish, and American laboratories. Among the topics 
considered are the following: (a) an analysis in 
stimulus-response terms of the worker's task; (b) 
methods of studying the worker, his job, and the 
many factors related to the job; (c) the arrangement 
of dials, scales, and control knobs for optimum per- 
ceptual discrimination; (d) the choice among differ- 
ent types of controls and the arrangement of these 
for the greatest precision in performance; (e) the 
arrangement of the working place for the comfort and 
greatest efficiency of the worker; (f) the physical 
conditions of light, noise, vibration, temperature, and 
their effects on the worker; (g) the application of 
analysis of variance and of information theory of re- 
search; (h) the need for and purpose of experimenta- 
tion; and (i) some criteria for psychological and 
physiological research on the work and the worker.— 
C. J. Adkins. 

4917. Forbes, T. W. Analysis of “near acci- 
dent” report. Bull. Highw. Res. Bd., 1957, No. 152, 
23-37.—“A total of 179 ‘near accident’ reports were 
obtained from 400 sets of report forms distributed.” 
The data suggest a number of hypotheses concerning 
accident causes for the sample studied. Advantages 
and disadvantages of the technique are discussed as 
are the implications of the results.—/. Goldberg. 


4918. Fox, Katharine. The effect of clothing 
on certain measures of strength of upper extremi- 
ties. USA Om. Res. Engng. Cent. Environ, Protect. 
Res. Div. tech. Rep., 1957, No. 47. iv, 33 p.—355 
ROTC students were tested for maximum strength 
and endurance of pushing, with and without an arm 
and shoulder harness simulating clothing restriction, 
and for maximum strength and endurance of 5 types 
of grip chosen to represent the effect of handwear 
upon grip formation. The results indicated decre- 
ments in maximum strength and endurance of pushing 
due to clothing restriction as well as type of grips 
simulating handwear effect. There was also some 
indication of strength differences related to age. 
Positive correlations of strength were found between 
several of the grip types. 

4919. Fraser, D.C. (Queen’s U., Kingston, Ont.) 
Environmental stress and its effect on perform- 
ance. Occup. Psychol., 1957, 31, 248-255.—Before 
conditions should be called stressing, a definite prob- 
ability of deterioration must be established. The de- 
gree of breakdown under stress may differ consider- 
ably with different measures of performance, but the 
general picture of breakdown follows a definite pat- 
tern, with variability of performance one of the most 
typical effects. Repeated exposure to environmental 
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stress may build up cumulatively in the nervous sys- 
tem.—G. 5S. Speer. 


4920. Gardner, John F. The effect of motion 
relationship and rate of pointer movement on 
tracking performance. USAF |W ADC tech. Rep., 
1957, No. 57-533. v, 20 p.—Rate of pointer motion 
and the motion relationship between control and dis 
play were varied in this experiment of tracking per- 
lracking performance improved as the 
rate of movement of the pointers decreased. The 
“fly-from” motion relationship proved superior. — Ini- 
tial practice did not nullify the effects of an adverse 
motion relationship.—R. T. Cave. 

4921. Geldard, Frank A. (United States Office 
Naval Research) Engineering psychology: A 
British Psychological Society symposium. Occup. 


Psychol., 1957, 31, 200-217.—There is a danger that 


formance, 


some engineering psychologists may overlook exist 


ing knowledge, or bypass techniques which could solve 
problems more quickly and easily. There is some 
tendency to base work upon doubtful assumptions. 
Studies need to be repeated in varied settings in order 
to establish the generality of the findings, and the 
social psychological factors must be taken into ac- 
count.—G. S. Speer. 

4922. Georgopoulos, Basil S., Mahoney, G. M., 
& Jones, Nyle W., Jr. (U. Michigan) A path- 
goal approach to productivity. /. appl. Psychol, 
1957, 41, 345-353.—"“If a worker sees high (or low) 
productivity as a path to the attainment of one or 
more of his personal goals in the work situation, he 
will tend to be a high (or low) producer, assuming 
that his need is sufficiently high, or his goal is rela- 
tively salient, and that he is free from barriers to 
follow the desired path (high or low productivity). 
rhe results of this study provide a clear con 
firmation of the importance of the role of rational 
aspects in the determination of productivity behavior 
and serve to re-emphasize the fact that productivity 
is a function of both facilitating and inhibiting forces, 
forces of an individual as well as of a situational 
character.”—P. Ash. 

4923. Grisez, Jean. Note sur les concepts et les 
méthodes employés pour I’étude des ¢spects psy- 
chologiques de l’apparition des accidénts. (Note 
on the concepts and methods used in the vestigation 
of the psychological aspects of accidents.) Bull 
Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1957, 6, 257-282.— 
Emphasis is made on the differences between sys 
tematic and historical causality, the individual factor 
and the human factor in accidents. Some of the 
methods used for the study of accidents are examined 
such as the statistical, experimental, clinical and 
psychosociological methods. English, German, and 
Spanish summaries.—l. Sanua. 


4924. Harrell, Thomas Willard. Industrial psy- 
chology. (Rev. ed.) New York: Rinehart, 1958. 
xiv, 398 p. $6.00.—A completely rewritten, length- 
ened, and updated version of an earlier edition (see 
23: 5809). The chapter titles remain basically un- 
changed, but much of the content is new. The chapter 
on personnel tests and the several chapters on social 
psychological aspects of psychology in industry have 
noticeably revised.—A. J. Spector. 

4925. Hartman, Bryce O. (Army Med. Res. Lab., 
Fort Knox, Ky.) The effect of the extent of move- 
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ment (control sensitivity) on pursuit tracking per- 
formance. USA med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1957, No. 308. 
ii, 12 p.—5 Ss tracked a 30 cpm simple one-dimen- 
sional sine signal using a joystick control. 5 extents 
of movement ranking from 4 in. to 11.4 in. were re- 
quired to match the target signal. Increases in 
movement extent resulted in improved performance 
as measured by time-on-target and hits scores.—R, I’. 
Hamilton. 

4926. Hartman, Bryce O., Jaymes, W. E., & 
Herbert, M. J. (Army Med. Res. Lab., Fort Knox, 
Ky.) Analysis of abductive and adductive phases 
of movement in continuous tracking. USA Med. 
Res. Lab. Rep., 1957, No. 314. ii, 18 p.—8 right- 
handed and 8 left-handed subjects tracked a simple, 
one-dimensional sine signal with their preferred hands 
using a springless lightweight joystick. Analyses of 
performance were made in terms of time-on-target 
and error amplitude. No differences were found be- 
tween the abductive and abductive phases of move- 
ments. The results demonstrated that lag-error is 
characteristic of tracking performance and suggested 
the possibility of a directional factor.—R. I”. Hamil- 
ton. 

4927. Havel, J. E. Le probleme ethnopsycho- 
logique du transport de marchandises en Europe. 
(The ethnopsychological problem of shipping in 
Europe. ) Rev. Psychol. Peuples, 1957, 12, 424-437. 
—There is some evidence indicating a relationship 
between the shipping activities of a country and that 
country’s national “character” or ethnopsychology. 
The following factors appear to differentiate nations 
or peoples with respect to their ethnopsychology: (a) 
their general inclination for shipping activities; (b) 
their preference for a particular type of shipping, e.g., 
rail, truck, or ship: (c) the use of shipping for eco- 
nomic ends as opposed to noneconomic ends; and 
(d) the distinctive ways in which people perceive, 
decorate, and otherwise represent the vehicles or ves- 
sels of transportation by attributing personalities to 
them.—F. O. Peterson. 

4928. Heintz, R. M., Jr. (Lackland AFB. Tex.) 
Radar observer training devices: I. Development 
of an airborne video recording system. USAF 
Personnel Train. Res. Cent. tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57- 
3. Pt. 1, 53 p—An experimental radar trainer is de- 
scribed which consists of an airborne video recording 
system and a ground-based playback system. The 
device permits students to operate radar controls and 
to work on realistically-reproduced radar problems. 
It is, in comparison to similar trainers, relatively low- 
cost and portable. Schematics and photographs of all 
subassemblies are given. The results of the study 
verified the over-all feasibility of this type of radar 
trainer and isolated initial film exposure and process- 
ing as the major problem.—B. O. Hartman. 


4929. Heintz, Ralph M., Jr. (Lackland AFB 
Tex.) Radar observer training devices: II. In- 
structions for operation and maintenance of video 
playback console. (SAF Personnel Train. Res. 
Cent. tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57-3, Pt. 2. 50 p.—This 
report is an operation and maintenance manual for 
the video playback console of an experimental radar 
trainer. The trainer consists of an airborne video- 
recorder system and a ground-based playback system. 
The report gives schematics and photographs of sub- 
assemblies in the playback console and detailed in- 
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structions on the operation, adjustment, and mainte- 
nance of this critical portion of the trainer.—B. O. 
Hartman, 

4930. Hendee, C. F., & Brown, W. B. 
Laboratories, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y.) Stro- 
boscopic operation of photomultiplier tubes. 
Philips tech. Rev., 1957, 19, 50-58.—A technique is 
described by which the time variation of the light in- 
tensity in weak light flashes can be analyzed using 
a photomultiplier tube supplied with pulsed dynode 
voltages. The pulsed tube acts as an effective light 
shutter, providing a variable “on” time as short as 
10-7 sec. By periodic repetition of the light flash and 
synchronization with the pulses of the photomultiplier 
tube in a constant phase relation, separate instants 
of the light flash can be isolated and the instantaneous 
intensity accurately measured by integrating the 
phototube collector current over a long period.—R. 
W. Burnham. 

4931. Hoyos, Karl Graf. Méglichkeiten des sta- 
tistischen Nachweises von Unfallneigung bei 
Kraftfahrern. (Possibilities of statistical demon- 
stration of accident proneness in motorists.) Psy- 
chol, Rdsch., 1957, 8, 264-280.—The problems of sta- 
tistical demonstrations of accident proneness are dis- 
cussed using the American investigations of this field. 
Data obtained from Hamburg files of accidents are 
worked out statistically with the result that no cor- 
respondence with any of the expected distributions 
could be obtained.—IV’. J. Koppitsz. 

4932. Hulbert, S. F. (U. California, Los Angeles) 


( Philips 


Drivers’ GSRs in traffic. Percept. mot. Skills, 1957, 
7, 305-315.—An experimental investigation was made 
of the hypothesis that there was a useful relationship 


between drivers’ GSRs and changes in the traffic 
situation as Ss drove a prescribed route through city 
streets. 91% of the recorded GSRs were associated 
with the types of traffic situations as hypothesized. 
Classification of traffic situations in terms of the 
driver’s idealized path was shown to be both feasible 
and useful in describing a wide range of traffic situa- 
tions. GSRs occurred to the expected types of traffic 
situations. Actual interruptions of path accounted 
for most of the responses, but 23% were due to only 
potential interruptions and infringements and 62% 
of these involved no recorded action on the part of S. 
—C. H,. Ammons. 

4933. Hunt, Darwin P., & Warrick, Melvin J. 
(Aero Med. Lab. Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio) 
Accuracy of blind positioning of a rotary control. 
USAF WADC tech. Note, 1957, No. 52-106. iii, 9 p. 
—Right-handed and left-handed blind settings were 
made with a tapered and with a parallel-sided knob 
by the subjects. For accuracy of blind setting, it 
appears that a parallel-sided bar knob is superior to a 
tapered bar knob and that, for ease of accurate setting, 
the spacing between discrete positions of the control 
should be approximately 35° or more.—R. T. Cave. 

4934. Jaffe, W. J. (Newark Coll. Engineering ) 
The one best life at eighty: Dr. Lillian M. Gil- 
breth and the unceasing quest. J. industr. Engng., 
1958, 9, 155-158—A description of some of Gil- 
breth’s contributions to management and industrial 
engineering is given with their historical setting.— 
M. C. Payne, Jr. 

4935. Jones, M. B. (USN Sch. Aviation Med., 
Pensacola, Fla.) A machine method for the cal- 
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culation of Kendall’s tau. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 
513-517.—“A method for the machine calculation of 
Kendall’s tau is described. The machines required 
are all simple: a tabulating machine, a summary 
punch, and a sorter. For samples of less than 70 Ss 
the machine method is nearly twice as fast as the 
hand method. For larger samples the advantages of 
the machine method are disproportionately greater.” 
—C. H. Ammons. 

4936. Karlin, J. E. (Bell Tel. Lab.) Considera- 
tion of the user in telephone research. Ergonomics, 
1957, 1, 77-83.—It is suggested that observation can 
effectively complement questionnaires in preference 
studies where S is experienced with the device. 
Simulation, employing people in place of some kinds 
of equipment, can provide necessary experience prior 
to development of a device. Some principles regard- 
ing preference studies are presented. French and 
German summaries.—B. T. Jensen. 

4937. Kay, Harry. (U. Oxford) Information 
theory in the understanding of skills. Occup. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 31, 218-224.—It is suggested that in- 
formation theory provides “an elegant measure of 
both input and output in skilled performance.”——G. S. 
Speer. 

4938. King, Barry G., & Sutro, Peter J. Dy- 
namic visual fields. Bull. Highw. Res. Bd., 1957, 
No. 152, 3-14.—The goniometer was used “to meas- 
ure the angular positions of points along the boundary 
of the windshield and side windows as seen from the 
eyepoint of the driver, to determine . . . the total solid 
angle intercepted, and to score this with respect to 
the total visual field. ... The area for vision... 
are measured . . . with a planimeter." Further data 
and discussion are presented on visual characteris- 
tics of the vehicle and the operator. Data are pre- 
sented on collision courses and the concept is dis- 
cussed.—/. Goldberg. 

4939. Kopstein, Felix F., & Morgan, Ross L. 
(Aero Med. Lab. Wright-Patterson AFB., Ohio) 
Human factors considerations in the design pro- 
posals for a ballistic missile unit proficiency sys- 
tem. USAF WADC tech. Note, 1957, No. 57-352. 
v, 12 p—This paper provides an outline of the steps 
in the preliminary design of a unit proficiency system 
for a ballistic missile program. Task analysis, pro- 
ficiency training, and proficiency measurement related 
to ballistic missile systems are discussed.—R. T. 
Cave. 

4940. Kraft, Jack A., & Vanderplas, James M. 
(Lockheed Aircraft Georgia) Human factors re- 
search in the aircraft industry. Amer. Psychologist, 
1957, 12, 577-579.—In order to determine the extent 
of human factors research activity in the airframe and 
supporting industries and to determine the functional 
location and professional make-up of groups engaged 
in such activity, a survey questionnaire was mailed 
to 40 representative companies. 80% responded: 24 
of the respondent companies have organized a human 
factors research program, 6 are in the process of 
doing so, one utilizes consultants for this service, and 
one indicated no plans along this line. 17 of the 24 
companies with programs report using the words hu- 
man engineering or human factors in the organiza- 
tional title. Few companies established programs be- 
fore 1950; the greatest rate of growth has been in 
the last 3 years. Most groups have small staffs of 
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highly trained professional and technical personnel at 
present; they employ primarily psychologists and en- 
gineers. Principal activities are consulting, equip- 
ment and system design, and applied experimentation. 

S. J. Lachman. 

4941. Kraus, Ralph N. (Randolph Air Force 
Kase lex.) The Air Force hearing conservation 
program. USAl Sch. Aviat. Med. Rev., 1957, No. 
3-58. 11 p—‘*The Air Force Hearing Conservation 
Program can be summed up as follows: All individ- 
uals are given an audiogram and otologic examina- 
tion upon enlistment or commission, and at periodic 
intervals. lar protection is available in the form of 
the V-51R ear defender and a suitable ear muff when 
indicated. Noise sources are isolated by test cells and 
distance. Individuals are educated in the need for 
ear protection.” 3 types of audiometric instruments 
being evaluated are described briefly. The ear de- 
fender and muff are also briefly described.—H. P. 
A elley . 

$942. Krick, E. V. (Cornell U.) Hyperenthusi- 
astic and hypercritical writings on predetermined 
motion times. /. /ndustr. Engng., 1958, 9, 158-162. 

lhe author criticizes the claims of hyperenthusiasts 
that predetermined motion times are scientific or ac 
curate or that a particular system for obtaining such 
(unless the enthusiast defines what he 
He also criticizes hypercritics 


“works” 
“works” ). 


tine 
mecans by 


of predetermined motion times, as alternatives to these 


also mnpertect 


systems are M.C. Payne, Jr. 

4943. Kurke, Martin I. (Dunlap & Associates, 
Washington, D. C.) Determining criteria for evalu- 
ating man-machine links in weapons system analy- 
sis. Operat. Kes., 1957, 5, 820-829.—"To establish a 
method for evaluating interactions between operators 
and equipment in a multi purpose weapons system, 
instructional materials trom appropriate service 
schools were examined. An analysis of operations 
was based on these materials. ‘The analysis was made 
to determine the number and types of man-machine 
links, and their significance in establishing a model 
of the system.” The reliability of the method was 
good, and it may be used in lieu of more expensive 
and time consuming activity analysis techniques.— 
VW. R. Marks 

4944. Lantier, Francoise, & Pin, P. Quelques 
aspects psychosociologiques de la sécurite dans les 
mines. (Some psychosocial aspects of security in the 
mines.) Bull. Cent. Etud, Rech. Psychotech., 1957, 6, 
429-433.—"‘After defining the attitudes of miners to- 
ward security, the impact of modernization on security 
was studied, in terms of both of greater mechaniza- 
tion and increased productivity. A brief survey was 
then made of the sociopsychological problems relating 
to security, particularly the organization of work 
teams. This analysis shows that the problems of 
security are related to the general characteristics of 
the new methods of production and not to any par- 
ticular technique. They are therefore connected with 
the whole problem of the integration of the miner to 
the mine where he works.” —I. Sanua. 

4945. Lauer, A. R. (lowa State Coll.) A cri- 
terion scale for the classification of automobile 
drivers. Proc. lowa Acad. Sci., 1957, 64, 542-545.— 
A scale for rating drivers is described and reliability 
and preliminary validity coefficients are reported.—C. 


F. Haner. 
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4946. Lauer, A. R., & Suhr, Virtus W. Effect 
of rest pauses and refreshment on driving effi- 
ciency. Bull. Highw. Res. Bd., 1957, No. 152, 15-22. 

“Two groups of 28 and 25 subjects . . . were given 
a practice run of three hours simulated driving on 
the Drivometer A series of efficiency tests were 
administered both before and after the simulated 
driving period .. . the refreshment pause group was 
served tea ... before the driving phase . . . and again 
during a... rest period... . The other group re- 
ceived no rest pause or refreshments the data 
were gathered . . . preliminary to the main experi- 
mental run... the findings seem to support the. . . 
conclusion that the general effect of the tea and the 
pause combined has a quieting effect.”—/. Goldberg. 

4947. Lehman, H. D. (U. Ohio) The influence 
of longevity upon curves showing man’s creative 
production rate at successive age levels. /. Geront., 
1958, 13, 187-191.—Little, if any, relation was found 
between age of man’s death if past 40 or 50 years, 
and age of maximum creative output. The decrement 
in output with age may be a reflection of the condi- 
tions under which creative men work rather than of 
potential ability —J. Botwinick. 

4948. Leon, A. Analyse de quelques mecanis- 
mes d’acquisition des premiers elements d’un 
metier chez l’adolescent. (Analysis of the first ele- 
ments of acquisition by the adolescent on the func- 
tioning of milling machines.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. 
Psychtech., 1957, 6, 183-188.—Mistakes are made by 
giving an inadequate response for the correct one. A 
method of observation and control is presented to 
analyze the behavior of apprentices working on mill- 
ing machines. The results throw light on the im- 
portance of the generalization phenomenon. English 
and Spanish summaries.—/l’. Sanua. 

4949, Leroy, J. Le test des mouvements con- 
jugués de Ricossay et la prédiction de la réussite 
en atelier. (The Ricossay test of coordinated move- 
ments and the prediction of success in the appren- 
ticeship.) BINOP, 1957, 13, 34-40.—A study was 
made of the use of coordinated hand movements in a 
drawing task as a predictor of success in training for 
certain trades. The 39 subjects, whose mean age 
was 15, were serving their first year of apprenticeship 
training in various mechanical fields. 3 sets of scores 
were obtained: time, errors, and index of precision 
(time/errors). Other data available included scores 
on tests of intellectual and motor or mechanical 
ability. It was concluded that tests of coordinated 
hand movements may be useful as a predictor of suc- 
cess in areas requiring manual ability, but are most 
satisfactory in some combination of time and error. 
—F, M. Douglass. 

4950. Lewis, Don. (State U. lowa) The Multi- 
point Two-Hand Coordinator: Apparatus for 
studying the acquisition and transfer of skill in 
performing subject-paced tasks. Proc. lowa Acad. 
Sci., 1957, 64, 496-503.—A modified form of the Two- 
Hand Coordinator using a series of discontinuous but- 
tons to indicate the path to be traced is described. 
Initial investigations using it have revealed slight but 
persistant negative transfer from standard to reverse 
movement or vice versa. Possible explanations for 
this unusual finding are discussed. —C. F. Haner. 

4951. Lichte, William H., Eason, Robert G., 
Miller, John G., Borreson, Clarence R., & Wist, 
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Eugene. A review of the literature relating to the 
scope-interpretation and map-reading tasks of the 
aircraft observer. (/SAF Personnel Train. Res. 
Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-110. v, 37 p.—A com- 
prehensive review of the literature pertaining to the 
problem of determining optimum characteristics of 
radar-target charts in relation to maximizing the 
ability of aircraft observers to recognize and identify 
radarscope representations of navigation check points 
or aiming points. The review material is divided 
into 4 groups: basic studies of perception, studies in- 
volving radarscope reading, studies involving geo- 
graphical orientation, and studies involving charts 
and their use. 67 references.—D. G. Brown. 


4952. Luhn H. P. (IBM Res. Cent., Yorktown, 
N. Y.) A statistical approach to the mechanized 
encoding and searching of literary information. 
IBM J. Res. Develpm., 1957, 1, 309-317.—A statis- 
tical approach to the problem of literature searching 
by high speed computers is outlined, and the various 
steps of a proposed system based upon this approach 
is described. Steps include the statistical analysis 
of a collection of documents in a field of interest, the 
establishment of a vocabulary expressing key con- 
cepts, the compilation of a thesaurus type dictionary, 
the encoding of documents by machine, and finally the 
establishment of a searching pattern for finding per- 
tinent information.—I!’. R. Uttal. 


4953. McGuire, R. W. (Convair San Diego 
Calif.) The equivalence of rating motion picture 
films and actual operations. J. indusir. Engng., 


1958, 9, 10-14—An experiment was run with a 
triple classification analysis of variance to test the 
hypothesis, “rating of motion picture film is equivalent 


to rating actual operations.” Jobs with work cycles 
less than 1 minute were rated in 2 plants. He found 
that “1. read differences do exist between the rating 
of film and actual operations, 2. films are rated on 
the average 8% higher than actuals, 3. there ave defi- 
nite interactions between observers, operators, and 
stimuli.”—M,. C. Payne, Jr. 


4954. McRuer, Duane T., & Krendel, Ezra S. 
Dynamic response of human operators. USAF 
W ADC tech. Rep., 1957, No. 56-524. xvii, 248 p.— 
This report contains some of the fundamental research 
results obtained at the Franklin Institute indicating 
what pilots do in a ground simulator environment. 
It also contains many figures and mathematical equa- 
tions prepared by control specialists, from published 
and unpublished data, to summarize and give an engi- 
neering evaluation of available operator data repre- 
senting the pilot as a system element. Most of these 
contain 2 parts: a quasi-linear part describing the 
operator’s output response linearly coherent with his 
input and the other part referred to as a “remnant.” 
95 references—M. B. Mitchell. 


4955. Meltzer, H. (Human Relations Research 
Foundation, St. Louis) Age differences in work 
attitudes. /. Geront., 1958, 13, 74—-81.—Attitudes of 
workers in an industrial setting were compared among 
4 age groups: less than 30 years (N = 103), 30-45 
years (N = 98), 45-60 years (N = 43), and over 60 
years (N = 13). Data were gathered from a survey, 
behavior records, and interviews. In general, older 
workers tended to be more satisfied with company 
policies and work conditions.—J. Botwinick. 
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4956. Miles, Walter R. (Istanbul U.) Com- 
parison of simultaneous tests of right and left 
hand grip with separate successive tests. /stanbul 
Stud. exp. Psychol., 1956, 1, 22-32.—31 female uni- 
versity students were subjected to 7 tests on a double 
hand dynamometer. Simultaneous testing of both 
hands resulted in reliably lower mean scores and in 
a significantly larger difference between the hands 
than when testing each hand alone.—A. R. Howard. 

4957. Miller, Howard G. (North Carolina State 
Coll.) Effects of high intensity noise on reten- 
tion. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 370-372.—48 male 
Ss practiced 3 verbal learning tasks under quiet and 
high intensity sound conditions (111 db. approxi- 
mately flat to 6000 cps). It was concluded that: “1. 
Noise of the intensity and frequencies employed in 
this experiment does not significantly affect the re- 
call of verbal material learned under controlled con- 
ditions. 2. The recall of material learned by means 
of auditory stimulation is not interfered with by 
noise to a greater extent than the recall of material 
learned by visual stimulation. 3. According to... 
subjective reports ... the noise stimulus . . . aroused 
[disturbing] minimal reactions. 4. Subjective 
reports . . . indicated some initial disturbances . . . 
but that adaptation was quickly achieved.”—P. Ash. 

4958. Moscovici, S., & Columelli, F. Contribu- 
tion a l'étude des aspirations économiques des 
travailleurs. (Contribution to the study of the eco- 
nomic aspirations of workers.) Bull. Cent. Etud. 
Rech. Psychotech., 1957, 6, 405-422.—"This leads to 
the hypothesis that subjects with a lower standard of 
living, confined within the narrow horizons of their 
needs, merely try to satisfy them in a limited and 
conservative way, and that such behavior is the ex- 
pression of an integrated system of values reflected 
in the optimism of their judgments concerning their 
work, their workmates or their superiors. Achieve- 
ment of a higher standard would lead to the adoption 
of a system of values focused upon salary and work, 
a positive structuration of economic behavior, and the 
emergence of aspirations allowing for a qualitative 
change of living conditions.”’—Il’. Sanua. 

4959. Moscovici, S., & Lantier, F. Etude sur 
la concentration géographique des siéges d’ex- 
traction miniére. (Study on the geographical con- 
centration of coal mines.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. 
Psychotech., 1957, 6, 435-453.—This survey was car- 
ried out on a sample of miners affected to various 
degrees by the closing of pits as a result of measures 
taken to concentrate the mining at certain points. If 
the information comes from co-workers, the attitudes 
tend to be positive, if it comes from the unions, they 
are usually negative. Resistance to change is char- 
acteristic of those in an intermediary state of expecta- 
tion. The difficulties anticipated by those with a 
favorable attitude pertain to such things as housing, 
while the miners with unfavorable attitudes are con- 
cerned about the waste of time in traveling. The 
emphasis of the study was on the multidimensional 
character of problems concerning labor mobility.— 
V. Sanua. 

4960. Mukerji, Nirod. (Gauhati, India) Miiller- 
Lyer effect under two conditions. /ndian J. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 32, 109-112.—The Miiller-Lyer illusion 
was varied experimentally. It was found that length- 
ening the oblique lines (2.0-2.5 cm and 3.0 cm-3.5 
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cm) lessened the magnitude of displacement. There 
was an inverse relationship between intensity of illu- 
mination and magnitude ot ‘error’ of this illusion (10 
watt vs. 100 watt).—IV’. B. Webb. 


$961. Murray, John E. (Fordham U.) Depth 
perception in a stereoscopic display as a function 
of number of stimuli, depth range, and number of 
scale markers. J/. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 414-418. 

Ss were tested on 2 tasks, ranking dots in order of 
depth and specifying actual depth in space, to de- 
termine the effects of number of stimuli, depth range, 
and number of scale markers on depth discrimination, 
When ranking was required, increasing the number 
of dots presented resulted in decreased accuracy. The 
number of dots did not affect accuracy when specific 
depth assignments were required. Increasing the 
number of dots resulted in significantly greater time 
to complete the task. As depth range was increased, 
accuracy improved regardless of task and time scores 
decreased for the ranking task. Decrease in number 
of scale markers resulted in increased time and error 


scores P. Ash. 


$962. Ogle, Dan C. Man in a space vehicle. 
L’'S Armed Forces med. J., 1957, 8, 1561-1570. 
Despite many engineering achievements over the cen- 
turies, man himself has remained unchanged. For 
flights above 70,000 feet it is mandatory that a 
hermetically sealed capsule be employed which will be 
able to meet all of the requirements of a closed eco- 
Additional problems are excessive 
accelerative cosmic radiation, and the psy- 
chological strains of existing in a monotonous lone- 
some void. The development is predicted of advanced 
techniques which will enable the selection of in- 
dividuals who can meet the stringent requirements 
of space travel.—G. H. Crampton. 


4963. Poulton, E. C. (Cambridge, England) 
Pursuit-tracking with partial control of the input. 
Imer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 631-633.—If S is allowed 
partial control of input, greater accuracy is produced 
than when no such control is allowed despite the fact 
that the control situation requires S to perform 2 
tasks simultaneously. Data from 8 Ss, navy and air 
crew men, are shown.—R. H. Waters. 


4964. Provins, K. A., Stockbridge, H. C. W., 
Forrest, D. W., & Anderson, D. M. The repre- 
sentation of aircraft by pictorial signs. Occup. 
Psychol., 1957, 31, 21-32. 

4965. Quenzer, Hans E. (Lockheed, Burbank, 
Calif.) Balance and stability in competitive situa- 
tions. Operat. Res., 1957, 5, 830-840.—“A simple 
method for analyzing competitive situations quan- 
titatively. The competitive situation is defined by 
six inputs. Two different measures of effectiveness 
are developed for the offensive and one for the con- 
servative modes of action. The method provides 
means for determining optimal distributions of dis- 
posable resources between offensive and defensive 
systems, if input data are well enough established. 
Although written mainly in military terms, it can be 
used for the analysis of all kinds of competitive situ- 
ations.”"—M,. R. Marks. 

4966. Ribble, George B. An effective motor 
vehicle accident prevention program. lS Armed 
Forces med. J., 1957, 8, 1180-1188.—The armed forces 


medical officer has a responsibility to engage in a 


logical system. 


forces, 
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traffic safety program for military personnel. An 
effective program includes dissemination of informa- 
tion about accidents, recommendations concerning 
driver fatigue and alcoho! intoxication, continual 
analysis of local traffic conditions and accident causes, 
and induction of a “safety-mindedness” philosophy 
through mass communication media. A program cur- 
rently in operation at a military installation is de- 
scribed.—G. H. Crampton. 

4967. Ritchie, Malcolm L., & Bamford, Harold 
E., Jr. (Ritchie and Associates Inc.) Quickening 
and damping a feedback display. /. appl. Psychol. 
1957, 41, 395-402.—Difficulty in controlling an all- 
weather interceptor under emergency conditions was 
explained as the result of negative quickening of the 
indicator display inadvertently introduced by the use 
of a standard instrument in an aircraft with a slop- 
ing instrument panel. To determine the combination 
of quickening and damping in the indicator display 
that would optimize performance, 4 angles of tilt of 
the gyro (to accomplish positive quickening) and 
4 damping levels were tested. A combination of 5° 
tilt and 500% was optimum and demonstrated su- 
periority over the standard turn indicator, showing 
a smaller decrement of performance upon attitude 
indicator failure than did the control instrument.— 
P. Ash, 

4968. Rockway, Marty R. (Aero Med. Lab., 
Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) Effects of variations 
in control deadspace and gain on tracking per- 
formance. USAF W ADC tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57- 
326. iv, 12 p—Discontinuous control nonlinearities 
such as deadspace and blacklash are unavoidable in 


real physical systems. ‘This paper presents some pre- 


liminary information concerning the influence of these 


parameters on the efficiency of a simple control sys- 
tem. Findings indicate that there is a systematic de- 
crease in system performance with increasing control 
deadspace. Performance was poorer with high con- 
trol gain, and the higher the control gain the greater 
the rate of decrease in system performance with in- 
creasing deadspace.—R. T. Cave. 

4969. Rubin, Leonard S. (Chemical Warfare 
Laboratories) Manual dexterity of the gloved and 
bare hand as a function of the ambient tempera- 
ture and duration of exposure. /. appl. Psychol., 
1957, 41, 377-383.—4 manual tasks were performed 
under 4 temperature conditions (25°, 50°, 75°, 100°F) 
and 3 exposure durations (40, 80, 120 minutes), under 
gloved and bare hand conditions. Temperature con- 
dition and duration of exposure had no significant 
effect on dexterity, which was, however, significantly 
affected by wearing a glove. —P. Ash. 

4970. Scholz, H. (Max-Planck-Institut fir Ar- 
heitsphysiologie, Dortmund) Changing physical de- 
mands of foundry workers in the production of 
medium weight castings. Ergonomics, 1957, 1, 30- 
38.—Mechanization of foundry work has not neces- 
sarily reduced physical demands upon workers. Study 
of 100 operations in 7 foundries showed that perform- 
ance may be limited by the following: poor material- 
handling processes, severe heat stress with poorly- 
spaced rests, machines not adapted to human use, dis- 
regard of rest allowances, and noise. Illustrations 
are given of ways in which stress was reduced and 
performance increased. French and German sum- 
maries.—B. T. Jensen. 
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4971. Schwab, Robert S. (Harvard U.) Fac- 
tors in fatigue and stress in the operation of high- 
speed diesel passenger railway cars with only one 
driver present. /:rgonomics, 1957, 1, 84-90.—The 
author points out how custom puts the most difficult 
tasks in the hands of older and often less able opera- 
tors. In order to determine why an elderly operator 
forgot stops and was involved in accidents, he accom- 
panied him on a 5% hour run and returned at night 
with another operator. He describes a number of 
conditions contributing to less effective performance, 
and recommendations are made for changes in equip- 
ment and personnel practices. French and German 
summaries.—B. 7. Jensen. 


4972. Seymour, W. Douglas. (U. Birmingham) 
Transfer of training in engineering skills. Occup. 
Psychol., 1957, 31, 243-247.—Transfer of training in 
sensorimotor tasks should more appropriately be called 
transfer of selectivity of appropriate muscle groups. 
An understanding of the nature of skilled perform- 
ance, the nature and acquisition of skills, will be more 
important than experiments on transfer of training. 
—G. S. Speer. 


4973. Shepherd, R. D., & Walker, J. (Univer- 
sity Coll.) Absence and the physical conditions of 
work. Brit. J. industr. Med., 1957, 14, 266-274.— 
The absence records in an engineering firm and 2 
iron and steel works were examined. Men employed 
in physically heavy work had more absences than 
those employed in lighter work. There was no in- 
crease in absence with exposure to dust, heat, or 
fumes. However, there was medical supervision of 
placement in the 3 firms.—H. Silverman. 


4974. Siegel, A. I., & Stirner, F. W. (Applied 
Psychological Services, 114 N. Wayne Ave., Wayne, 
Pa.) Caution and warning light indicators for 
naval aircraft: VII. The effects of color contrast, 
brightness contrast, and mode of legend presenta- 
tion on the attention intruding value of peripher- 
ally positioned light indicators. Wayne, Pa.: Ap- 
plied Psychological Services, 1958. ii, 22 p.—The 
experimental comparisons were: (a) red and yellow 
light indicators in a red surround illumination, (b) 
positive mode of legend presentation (opaque legend 
and illuminated background) and negative mode of 
legend presentation (opaque background and illumi- 
nated legend), and (c) surround illumination which 
was varied over 2 levels. The light indicator pos- 
sessing maximum color and brightness contrast along 
with a positive mode of legend presentation produced 
minimum response time and missed signals.—P. 
Federman. 


4975. Siegel, A. I., & Tabor, R.H. (Applied Psy- 
chological Services, 114 N. Wayne Ave., Wayne, Pa.) 
An operational evaluation of the Mark II full pres- 
sure suit assembly. Wayne, Pa.: Applied Psycho- 
logical Services, 1958. ix, 65 p.—Motion picture, still 
picture, interview, questionnaire, and direct observa- 
tional techniques were used to investigate the Mark II 
full pressure suit assembly in the F8U-1 aircraft. 
The helmet was considered comfortable although head 
mobility was restricted, and the intelligibility of the 
communications system was acceptable. Increased 
torso mobility, shoulder mobility, and ventilation be- 
fore becoming airborne was needed. The gioves and 
boots were acceptable. Pilots expressed confidence 
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in the functional ability of the suit and additional 
recommendations are made.—P. Federman. 

4976. Singleton, W. T., & Simester, R. (British 
Boot, Shoe and Allied Trades Research Ass.) The 
design and layout of machinery for industrial 
operatives. Occup. Psychol., 1957, 31, 234-242.— 
This paper reports 2 work situations in which new 
machinery was introduced. In the first situation no 
improvement in output resulted, and it was finally 
concluded that this was due to the effect of a closely- 
knit social group of machinists. In the second situa- 
tion it was extremely difficult to measure any change 
in productivity, and it was finally concluded that the 
main factor which influences productivity is the 
method of supply of work. When there is plenty of 
piecework available there is a general shift of work 
tempo, resulting in greater productivity.—G. S. Speer. 

4977. Squires, Paul C. (Med. Res. Lab. USN 
Sub. Base, New London, Conn.) New digit designs 
for use under reflected red light of low brightness. 
USN Submar. Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1957, No. 284. 
iv, 11 p—An experiment is reported which tests the 
effectiveness of a set of digits specifically designed 
for optimum visibility under red light of low bright- 
ness levels, especially in connection with rotating 
dials. “Every attempt was made to design the digits 
as nearly as possible in harmony with our number 
perception habits.” Results and conclusions are pre- 
sented showing statistically reliable differences in 
favor of the new set of digits over the Naval Air 
Material Equipment Laboratory set of digits, which 
were used as a criterion.—N. B. Gordon. 

4978. Squires, Paul C. Stero-distance identi- 
fication. (SN Submar. Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1957, 
Proj. No. NM 22 02 20, No. 286. iii, 3 p.—The re- 
port deals with an attempt to observe whether ob- 
servers can learn to make stereoscopic distance iden- 
tification when empirical clues and motive are absent. 
A Bausch and Lomb Stereoscopic Trainer M-2 and a 
Halploscope ( Walls’ design) were used. 2 of 9 
prospective observers qualified for the experiment, 
and one observer was used on each instrument. A 
5-step scale of apparent distance was used. Neither 
of the observers was in error by more than one dis- 
tance step at any time. Results are of significance 
for 3 dimensional displays such as radar—N, B. 
Gordon. 

4979. Suhr, Virtus. (lowa State Coll.) Com- 
parison of laboratory and field studies in the esti- 
mation of driving speed. Proc. lowa Acad. Sci., 
1957, 64, 546-552.—The accuracy of speed estimates 
both on the road and in a simulated laboratory driv- 
ing situation were determined and compared. The 
results of the 2 methods were quite similar, and both 
showed a tendency to underestimate low speeds and 
overestimate high ones.—C. F. Haner. 


4980. Tasman, P. (IBM Corp., New York) 
Literary data processing. /BM J. Res. Develpm., 
1957, 1, 249-256.—A method is presented for rapid 
compilation of analytical indexes and concordances 
of printed works, using either a conventional punched 
card system or an electronic data processing machine. 
A detailed description of the procedures used in auto- 
matically analyzing and indexing the Summa Theo- 
logica of St. Thomas Aquinas is given. Reference is 
also made to the indexing of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
using an IBM 705.—IV. R. Uttal. 
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4981. Townsend, J. C. (USAF Pers. & Train. 
Res. Cent. Lackland AFB Tex.) Development and 
evaluation of telemetry in the proficiency meas- 
urement of all-weather interceptor pilots. (/)SA/ 
Personnel Train. Res. Cent. develpm. Rep., 1957, No. 
57-118. x, 74 p.—Evaluation of a modified Bendix 
'GRS-2 FM/FM station as a tool for proficiency 
measurement research on operation of the telemetry 
station The use of telemetry as the medium of 
transmitting airborne radarscope fire control informa 
tion for considered not only 

I pilot training. 


research 
but is suggested for use in 

L.. Freud. 

$982. Van Lennep, D. J. De ontwikkeling van 
het testonderzoek in de bedrijfspsychologie. (The 
development of the testing procedure in industrial 
psve hology ) Ved. Tijds hr. Psy hol > 1957, 12, 270 
277.—The problem of the validity of testing pro 
cedures is mainly a problem of the validity of initial 
and criterion. In this, of the main 
e: the reformulation of the criteria which 
ological terms; the differences 
in velopment; and rate and stage of development 
in different individuals.—A. H. Houwink 


4983. Vibert, P. La répresentation des causes 
d’accidents de travail. (Ihe presentation of causes 
of work accidents.) Bull, Cen. Etud. Rech. Psycho 
lech., 1957, 6, 423-428.—The most frequently men 
tioned causes of accidents given by workingmen fall 
into two categories: “personal” 
lessness of the workers and “inadequate 
from the machinery.” Correlations show that work 
ers who are satisfied with their more inclined 
to attribute the accidents to “personal” causes while 
dissatished workers mention “non-personal” causes 
involving the responsibility of the company. This 
study emphasizes the significance of “morale.”—I’, 
Sanua 

1984. Vibert-Durain, Genevieve. 
sultats provisoires obtenus a |’ortho-rater. 
provisional results obtained with the orthorather. ) 
Bull. Cent. Etud, Rech. Psychotech., 1957, 6, 305- 
311.—A study of the relationship between stereoscopic 
and several other visual characteristics, shows 
a linear correlation of 54 with the acuity of the better 
eye and .32 with the degree of anisometropy at a 
distance. It found that there is a significant 
litte in binocular acuity in ear vision and relief 
vision in apprentice welders who are above and below 
in their progress. It has not been possible 
to obtain evidence of visual fatigue at the end of the 
day’s work. English, German, and Spanish sum- 
maries.—IlI°, Sanua 


1985. Votaw, D. F., Jr. Review and summary 
of research on personnel classification problems. 
(SAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1956, 
No. 56-106. 12 p.—The 2 basic problems of per- 
sonnel classification are defined as: the pairing of 
jobs having preassigned quotas with people for whom 
there is an index of production on each job so that 
the production per person is maximized, and the pair- 
ing of jobs with people where each person is either 
qualified or not qualified for each job so that no man 
is assigned to a job for which he is not qualified. 
This paper is a nontechnical survey of logical (and 
mathematical) solutions to these problems. Research 
has demonstrated that the logical basis of classification 
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is linked to linear 19 references.—F. 
). Hartman. 

4986. Ward, W. Dixon. (Central Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Hearing of naval aircraft 
maintenance personnel. /. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 
29, 1289-1301.—A hearing survey of naval aircraft 
maintenance personnel was instituted because of con- 
cern of effects of noise on the hearing of such per- 
sonnel. Hearing losses were somewhat larger among 
personnel exposed to high level noise than to person- 
nel not exposed to noise. However, the noise-exposed 
group failed to demonstrate additional hearing losses 
after several months of noise exposure.—/. Pollack. 

4987. Xydias, N. Fatigue et efficacité dans le 
travail. (Fatigue and efficiency of work.) Travail 
hum., 1957, 20, 350-355.—After an introduction the 
author takes up his review in 4 sections: physiological 
factors, psychological factors, rest pauses and duration 
of work, and external factors such as temperature, 
noise, music, etc. In conclusion, the author feels that 
fatigue is a dynamic thing, and that physiological 
aspects are relatively minor. It is a disorganization 
rather than a specific deficiency —R. W. Husband. 

4988. Ziller, Robert C. (U. Delaware) Four 
techniques of group decision making under un- 
certainty. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 384-388.—4 
techniques of group decision-making—authoritarian, 
leader suggestion, census, and chairman—under risk 
and uncertainty were compared using a survival situa 
tion with 45 aircrews. “1. In a conflict situation, 
when a group discussion method . . . is involved, the 
members’ reactions to the alternatives are relatively 
undifferentiated in contrast to the condition in which 
the leader alone makes the decision. Bee a 
groups appear to be least favorably disposed toward 
the authoritarian technique of decision-making. 

3. When the decision-making procedure is group cen- 
tered the group reaches a decision involving greater 
personal risk to the members.”—/. Ash. 


(See also Abstract 2548) 


programming. 


Business & COMMERCE 


4989. Arrow, Kenneth J. (Stanford U.) De- 
cision theory and operations research. Operat. 
Res., 1957, 5, 765-774.—At any stage in operations 
research what are actually “open” problems must be 
stated as though they were “closed,” yet capable of 
being fitted into a larger model. There should be 
built into the model the possibility of learning, through 
assigning values which reflect the implications of 
present decisions on future states of the model. 
Among other things we must assign valuation to in- 
ee and recording activities.—M. 

Marks. 

4990. Bass, Bernard M. (Louisiana State U.) 
Faking by sales applicants of a forced choice per- 
sonality inventory. /. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 403- 
404.—The Gordon Personal Profile was given to 265 
sales employees of a food distributor, and to 471 
employment applicants. Applicants scored signifi- 
cantly higher than employees on all scales. “Ap- 
plicants practically never earn a minus value on any 
response while employees often do, Applicants never 
indicate as most like themselves some derogatory al- 
ternative in a tetrad. . . . Greater range in response 
among applicants can be obtained in several ways. 
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For example four complimentary statements can be 
used in a tetrad of more subtle items.”—P. Ash. 


4991. Borton, William M. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Correlates of occupational attitudes and 
consistency with motivational theories. Soc. Sci., 
1957, 32, 159-165.—Attitudes of noncommerce and 
marketing college seniors and sales executives were 
studied by questionnaire to determine whether such 
motivational theories as desire to maximize pecuniary 
income, social approval, prestige, maintenance of op- 
timum emotional states, early environmental condi- 
tions, and effect of group opinion were related to their 
attitude toward the job of wholesale selling. Father’s 
occupation was also considered. Principal findings 
were that familiarity with the occupation and desire 
for pecuniary maximization are not significant factors 
in formulating attitudes toward selling. The effect of 
early environmental conditions, the theory of striving 
for optimum emotional states, economic security, the 
use of inhibition and over-reaction to reduce tension, 
and social approval were significantly related to the 
attitudes under study.—H. C. Cash. 

4992. Fleishman, Avrom. A survey of prob- 
lems, techniques, schools of thought in market re- 
search. Part. I. /ndustr. Design, 1958, 5(1), 26-43. 
—This is Part I of a series aimed at exploring the 
types of research organizations and the techniques 
used in market research. General problems are dis- 
cussed as well as the specific areas of survey research, 
depth research, and experimental research.—A. J. 
Kubany. 

4993. Fleishman, Avrom. A survey of prob- 
lems, techniques, schools of thought in market 
research. Part II. /ndustr. Design, 1958, 5(2), 34- 
43.—Part II discusses the influence of market research 
on the design of products and sales effectiveness. Ex- 
amples are given on various approaches used by differ- 
ent companies.—A. J. Kubany. 

4994. Murphy, Donald R. (Editorial Research, 
Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, lowa) Simple re- 
search technique helps pinpoint appeal of ads to 
most logical prospects. Adv. Age, 1958, 29(38), 
103—104.—Several examples are cited of cross-tabula- 
tion of standard readership data by product usage. It 
is suggested that gross readership data are only a 
partial measure of the impact of an advertisement.— 
D. W. Twedt. 

4995. Peters, George A.. & Drumm, Lewis R. 
Human engineering: A new occupation. Person- 
nel guid. J., 1957, 36, 272-276.—The new occupational 
group of human engineers is discussed in terms of 
need, employment outlook, job description, and prep- 
aration other than psychological.—G. S. Speer. 

4996. Starch, Daniel. Will doubling size double 
readership? Adv. Agency, 1957, 50(13), 32-33.— 
Doubling the size of an ad does not necessarily dou- 
ble the reader audience. At higher readership levels, 
the lag becomes even more apparent. When half-page 
scores are around 10, the difference between double 
the half-page score and the full page score is slight. 
But when half pages score at the 25 level, the differ- 
ence between the scores is substantial. A mathe- 
matical formula for this relationship is given.—D. 
W. Twedt. 

4997. Wilson, D. E., Moyer, J. C., Robinson, W. 
B., & Hand, D. B. (N. Y. Agr. Exp. Sta., Geneva ) 
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Objective evaluation of color and consistency in 
peach puree. Food Jech., 1957, 11, 479-481.—Data 
from physical methods of assessing color (Hunter 
Color Difference Meter) and consistency ( Brookfield 
Viscometer and Bostwick Consistometer ) were corre- 
lated with subjective scores from a panel of 20 judges. 
lest samples were 50 lots of peach puree which varied 
widely in color and consistency. They were divided 
into groups of 10 for presentation to the judges. 
Color and consistency were evaluated separately. 
Scoring was on graphic scales ranging upward from 
either “poorest color” or “thinnest consistency.” The 
multiple correlation of color score with Hunter L, 
A,, and by values was + .811. Consistency scores 
correlated highly with the Brookfield (+ .907) and 
the Bostwick (— .956).—D. R. Peryam. 


PROFESSIONS 


4998. Benko, A., & Nuttin, J. (U. Louvain) 
Examen de la personnalité chez les candidates a 
la prétrise. (Personality assessment in candidates for 
priesthood by means of an adaptation of the MMPI.) 
Louvain, Belgium: Publications Universitaires de 
Louvain, 1956. x, 139 p. Belg. Fr. 125.--In the first 
chapter the authors discuss several psychological 
problems encountered in the recruitment of candidates 
for priesthood: assessment of intelligence level, men- 
tal health status, and the subject’s motivation for 
choice of career. The rest of the book contains a re- 
port of the original research done by the authors in 
this particular area by means of the MMPI. The 
items of this test have been translated in both French 
and Dutch with such adaptation as seemed necessary 
in view of the particular situation of seminarians. 
The experimental group was composed of 181 students 
in theology or philosophy, 79 candidates for religious 
orders, and a large control group of university stu- 
dents and soldiers. Critical scores for the L, F, and 
K scales are calculated for these different groups; and 
results for future priests, for university students, and 
for soldiers on all the other scales are compared. The 
validity of the MMPI for this particular purpose has 
been examined by a 2-year follow-up of future priests 
and clergy.—K. Swinnen. 

4999. Deutsch & Shea. 


A comprehensive study 
of research relating to the engineer: A profile of 


the engineer: Part III. Intelligence and abilities. 
New York: Author, 1957. 32 p.—This final section 
of the profile of the engineer deals with intelligence 
and ability in the same way that Parts I and II dealt 
with personality and interests. It represents a study 
of the literature, and sums up the major points of 
agreement among the various studies. A set of charts 
summarize all 3 studies by presenting the major 
functional groupings of engineering jobs with their 
corresponding classifications of abilities, interest pat- 
terns, and personality traits. 27-item bibliography.— 
R. L. McCornack. 

5000. Dubos, René Jules. Medical progress and 
social goals. Nat. Parent-Teacher, 1958, 53, 18-20. 
—‘Medical science can provide some approximate 
solution for almost all problems of disease. However 
it is up to society to decide on what threats to be 
avoided and the kind of health it wants—whether it 
prizes security more than adventure and whether it 
is willing to jeopardize the future for the sake of 
present-day comfort.”—J. Walters. 
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5001. Haward, L. R. C. (Winterton Hosp., Dur 
England) Assessment of reading ability. 
Vurs. Times, Lond., 1957, 53, 1414—1416.—A reading 
comprehension test is described designed for select 
ing nursing students. It takes 15 minutes to admin- 
ister and is simple to mark. The test is given in full, 
together with provisional norms obtained from both 
English and Indian Hospitals. The use of the test 
for obtaining training recommendations is discussed. 
It is intended for use in conjunction with other selec 
tion techniques, correlating highly with placement in 
It measures only one of the 


Haward 


(State U. New York) 
Philadelphia, 


SO.» ).— 


ham, 


written examinations. 
many abilities required in nursing.—L. R. 


5002. Hollender, Marc H. 
The psychology of medical practice. 
Pa.: W. B. Saunders Co., 1958. x, 276 p. 
Doctor-patient relationship (basic considerations and 
practical aspects), the medical, the surgical, the ob 
stetrical, the pediatric patient, the patient with car 
cinoma, the nonmedical prescription and psychologi 
cal considerations in the use of medications are the 
headings. 130 references and the author's 


chapter 
used to illustrate a greater num 


own experiences are 
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ber of commonly encountered psychological problems 
in patient-management in the everyday practice ot 
medicine and what can be done about them by the 
medical practitioner—R. Kaelbling. 

5003. Rosenberg, Pearl P., & Fuller, Myrtice. 
Dynamic analysis of the student nurse. Group 
Psychother., 1957, 10, 22-37.—Subjective report de 
scribing the student nurse and a discussion of the 
effectiveness of the seminar process. Less desirable 
behavior was particularly noted in the third year 
which was interpreted as being due to such factors 
as the lack of clarity in the nurse’s role and a loss 
of personal identity. Other factors considered were 
nurse-physician relationships and the role of the pro- 
fessional woman and her feeling of dedication. Im- 
plications and recommendations for nursing educa 
tion are discussed.—-B. H. Light. 

5004. Vinoda, K. S. (All India Institute of Men 
tal Health, Banglore) Training of the psychiatric 
nurses. Pratibha, 1958, 1, 70-74.—The training of 
psychiatric nurses should cater to the multiphased 
requirements. Good training in psychology, social 
work, and academic subjects is needed.—l’. Pareck 
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EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By George G. Thompson, Eric F. Gardner, and 
Francis J. Di Vesta. This text emphasizes 
group therapy, dynamics, and personality ad- 
justment of the child in school. Written by 
three distinguished authors, the book is di- 
vided into five parts that discuss in detail the 
following topics: the psychologist’s view of the 
learning process, objective reliable methods 
of obtaining information about pupils; optimal 
learning conditions in the classroom; effective 
adjustment of pupils to everyday living; and 
the mental health of the teacher. A Student's 
Workbook has been prepared to accompany 
the text. It calls for definition of basic terms 
and provides questions, problems, projects, 
and annotated bibliographies. 

Just published. 








DEVELOPMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


THIRD EDITION. By Florence L. Good- 
enough and Leona E. Tyler. While still re- 
taining the soundness and readability of the 
previous editions, there is more emphasis in 
this revision on personality development; cur- 
rent theory, especially the ideas of Piaget and 
Erickson; and more emphasis on the adult 
years. About one-third of the material is new 
and there are some changes and additions on 
almost every page. The book aims to give 
the reader a scientific body of knowledge about 
the whole life span from conception through 
old age. As in its previous editions, this book 
is designed to be used as a textbook for stu- 
dents who have had no previous work in psy- 
chology. 

Just published. 
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